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\.0 R to whom, Sir, with ſo-juſt and equal right ſhould 
-Tpreſent the Fruits of my:Labours, = the Patron 
of that SOCIETY, "under whoſe Influence, as 
it was produced ; ſo to whoſe Aulpices alone, it. owes 
the favourable. Acceptance,  whichi#t has receiy'din:the World ? 
To Von then (Royal Sir)! does this Third' Edition continge ts —& 
- buinble Addreſſes, tanquam NE.40 RUM VINDICH, oo an 8. 
as of old, they paid their devotions HER CULT & SYL-4-33,.. 
VANO; face You are our Oe vanes Nemorenſis Rex ; Clas.Phil. =, 
as having once your Temple, and Court too, under that Sa- nip Neme- 
cred Oaks which You-Conſecrated with Your Preſence,; aid new 
we Celebrate, with juſt acknowledgment to God for Your Pre- 49% 4 
ſervation” | | "F8 
T need not Acquaint Your Day how many Millions of I 
Timber-Trees (beſide infinite others): have been Propagated, 
and Planted throughout Tour vaſt Dominions, at the Inſtiga- 
tion, and by the ſole Dire&ion of this Work ; becauſe Tour 
Gracious Majeſty, has been pleasd to own it Publickly, for 
my Encouragernerit, who, in all that I here pretend to ſay, 
deliver only thoſe Precepts which Your Majeſty has put into 
practice ; as having (like another Cyrus) by Your own Royal 
example, exceeded all Your Predeceſlors in the Plantations. 
'- ou have made, beyond (IT dare aſſert it) all the Monarchs of 
this Nation, ſince the Conqueſt of it: And,” indeed what 
more Auguſt, what more Worthy. Tour Majeſtie, of more be- 
coming our Imitation ? than whilſt You are thus ſolicitaus for 
the Publick good, we pes Your Majeſties great Example ; 
and by Cultivating our decayinx Woods, contribute to Vour . 
Power, as to our greateſt Wealth and Safety ; farce whilſt ac, uw. ;. 
Tour Majeſty is furniſh'd to ſend forth thoſe Argo's, and Tro- Tiatanon, 
_ jan Horſes, about this Nopy Wn we are to fear nothing ths Dodoes! 


S | from ; 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
from without it ;* and whilſt we remain Obcilient to Your ju 


Commands, nothing from within it. * 
"Lis now ſome Years paſt, that Your Majeſty was pleas'd to 


declare Your favourable Acceptance of, a Treatiſe of Archite- 
cure, Which 1 then preſented ta Youz with many Gracious 
Expreſſ ons, anlabat it was , uſefifff-piece. Sir, that, En- 
couragemient (Wgether, tht Succelf/ both of the” Book it 
ſelf, Þnd'of theformer Btionsf this) Bus animated me; \ſtill 
to continue my Oblation to Jow Majelty of theſe Improve- 
' ments : Nor was it certainly; without ſou Provident Condy@?, 
that 'we have been thus ſolicitous to begm, 5 it were, \ with Mi 
terials for Building, and Direftwns-to Builders ; if due' 
Him be made on that deplorable. Calamity, the Conflagrarion - 
of Your Imperiall City.; which nevertheleſs, by the Bleſſing of 
God, and Your iMajeftics gracious. Influence, 'we: have -/orn 
BE a New, and and more Glorious P KOEN 1.X: 
wg wn | 7RIB I FE, I now MT at the Fee of 08 OKr 
Mg viy Majeſty be p ak dnks Sivdd acket A 


| glocious TI TLE, m the jrofoondeſt Subeniflions of 1+; | 


A | Gracious Sr, UNS: e097 [on 

Your Marſties: 5 : I 

Lows { ourt | | | | 
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(A Edifice preſents you, I ſhall need-no farther to re: 

> pear the Occaſion of rhis following Diſcourſe ; Tam 

only to acquaint you, "I&hat as it was delivered to the 
Royal Society by an unworthy Member thereof, in Obedi- 
ence to their Commands ; by thi ſame it is now Re-publiſh'd 
without any farther Proſpe&t': And the Reader is tro know, 
Thar if thele dry ſticks afford him any Sap, -it is one of the - 
leaſt and meaneſt of thoſe Pieces which are every day pro- 
duc'd by thar Ihuſtrious Aſſembly, and which enrich their 
Colleftions, as To:many Monuments of their accurate Experi- 
ments, and Publick endeavours, in order to the produdti- 
on of real and uſeful Theories; the Propagation and Im- 
provement of Natural Stizice, and the honour of their 
Inſtitution. If ro this. there be any thing ſubjoyned here, 


which may a while beſpeak the Patience of the Reader, 


it is only tor the encouragement of an Induſtry, and wor- 
thy Labour, much in our dayes neglefed, as haply reputed 
a Conſideration of too ſordid and vulgar a nature for Noble 
Perſons, and Gentlemen to buſie themſelves withal, and 
who oftner find out occaſions to Fell-down, and Deſtroy 


their Woods and Plantations, than either-to repair or im- 


prove them. - - 4 =: | 
Bur we are not without hopes of taking off thele Pre- 
judices, and of reconciling them to a Subje& and an Indu- 
ftry which has been conſecrated (as I may ſay) by as good, 
and as great Perſons, as any the World has produced ; 


and whoſe Names we find mingl'd amongſt Kings and- 


Philoſophers, grave Senators, and Patriots of their Coun- 
trey : For ſuch of old were Solomon, Cyrus, and Numa, Li- 
cmius ſirnamed Stolo, Cato, and Cincimnatus ; the Piſo's, Fa- 
bit, Cicero, the Plinies, and thouſands more whom I might 
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To the Reader. 


enumerate, that diſdained not to cultivate theſe Ruſtici- 
ties even with their own hands, and to eſteem ir no ſmall 
Acceſſion, to dignifie their Titles, and adorn their purple 
' with theſe Rural Charafters of their affeftions to Planting, 
and love of this part of Agriculture, which has tranſmitted 
\ tro us their venerable Names through ſo many Ages and Vi- 
ciſſitudes of the, World, | = = 
Thar famous Anſwer alone which the Perſian Monarch 
gave to Lyſander, will ſufficiently juſtifie that which I have 
laid; ; beſides what we might add, out of the Writings 
and Examples of the reſt : But, fince theſe may ſuffice aker 
due reproofs of the late impolitique Wa#t, and unryerfal 
ſloth amongſt us ; we would n@gv turry our Indignation into 
Prayers, and addreſs our lelyes. to our better natur'd Comn- 
trymen ; that ſuch. Woods as,do yet remain intire, might 
be carefully Preſerved, and fuch as are Deftroy'd, ſedu- 
louſly repaired.: tis what! all Pexſons who are Owners of 
Land may contribute to, and with infinite delight, as well 
as profit, who ate touch'd' with that laudable Ambition of 
. imitating their Illuſtrious Anceſtors ,- and-of worthily ſer- 
ving their Generation. To thele my earneſt and humble | 
Advice ſhould be, Thar at:their very firſt coming ro 
. their Eſtates, and as ſoon as they get.Children, they would 
ſeriouſly think of this Work of Propayatron allo : For I ob- 
ſerve there is no part of Hasbandry, which men common- 
lymore fail in, negle#, and haye cauſe to repent of, than 
that they did not begin Planting betimes, without which, 
they can expect neither Fruit, Ornament, or Delight from 
their Labours : Men leldom Plant Trees till they begin 
to be Wiſe, that is, till they grow Old, and find by Expe- 
rience the Prudence and Neceſſity of it. 68. 
My next Advice is, that they do not eaſily commir 
themſelves to the Difates of their ignorant Himds and Ser- 
vants, who are (generally ſpeaking) more fit to Learn 
_ thanto Inftruct. Hale agitur cum Domino quem Villicus 
docet, . was an Obſervation of old: Cats's ; and *twas Teho- 
machus who told Socrates (difcourfing one day upon 2 like 
lubje&t) That it was far eafier to Make than to Find a good 
Husband-man : I have often prov'd it ſo in Gardeners ; and 
[ believe it will hold in moft -of our Comntrey Employ- 
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To the\Roader. 

menits; We are to exadt-Lubiny.; 'not- Condu#' and" Re iforl, 
fromithe greareſt part of then; 2nd the bifile(s6PPlay- 
ting $-an-4rt or Stienco (for\f6'Varro elf CFIY* 
it ;Jand:chat exctedingly-wideof Frath; which'( Sing 
many in his rimg-accounted of it'; farihriant'2ſfe, Her l- 

lus actvanis Ruſticationm; naxnely chat it was ah eafle and 
inſipid Study. It was the ſimple Culture only with” fo 
much dithculry secrived fromthe Hare confuſion of an in- 
reſtine and boody War, like that of Ours," and iow prt'in 
Reputation again," which-made the'noble'Pret write, OY 

at A i p\Y 9 og pts Ma 43 033 "Ie fi-; 

Low Subxas with Huſbrious words'to/ grace: x 
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Secing, as the: Drator does himelf expreſs it, Nihil eff ha- in aeris want | 
mine on . dams; there is ki i Mictinhg an Cie de Semefh. 

worthy of 2 Gentleman. kt was indeed a" Jlain 'i0an (a Paliſſy, le 

Purer by Trade) bur et no” body deſpiſe Kim Becauſe pred 

Potter (Agathocles, and a King was of wv Craft) who in 

my Opinion has giver us: the troe reaſon W y . Flusban- 

dry, and particularly Planting, is no more improved in 

this Age of ours : eſpecially, where Perſons are Lords 

and : owners of mnch' Land. '' The truth is,” fiyes he, - 

when men havye acquired'arry confiderable Fortune by their 

good Husbandry, and experience (forgetting that the great- 

eſt Patriarchs, Princes, their'Sons and Daughters,” belonged 

ro the Plough, and the Flock ) they account it a ſhame to - 

breed up their Children in the fame Calling which they 

themſelves were educated in, bur prefently deſign them 

Gentlemen: They muſt forfooth, have a Coat of Arms, 

and. live upon their Eftates ; So as by the time his Sons 

Beard is grown, he begins to be aſhami'd of his Father, and 

would be ready to defie him, that ſhould upon any oc- 

cafion mind him of his honeſt Extra&tion : And if it chance 

that the good-man have other Children to provide for ; 

This rauft be the Darling, be bred at School, and the Uni- : 

verſity, whilſt the reſt muſt to Cart and Plow with the Fa- 

ther, &C. This 15 the Cauſe, lays my Author, that: our 

Lands are fo ill (wtivated and negle&ed. Every. body 

will ſubſilt upon their own Revenue, and take their Plea- 

fue, whillt they Reſign thetr Efates to be manag'd by. 
| | X the 
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To the Reader. | 


the moſt Ignorant, which are the Children whom they leave 
at home, or-the Hinds ro whom they commit them.) 
When as in truth, and in reaſon, the more Learning, the 


better Philoſophers, and the greater Abilities they poſleſs, 


- the more, and the better are they qualified, to Cultivate, and 


improve their Eſtates : Methinks this is well and ratio- 
nally argued. - | | 
And now you. have in part what I had to produce in 
extenuation of this Adventure ; that Animated with a Com- 
mand, and Aſſiſted by divers Worthy Perſons (whoſe Names 


1 am prone to celebrate with all juſt Reſpe&s) I have pre- 


ſumed to caft in my Symbol ; which, with the reſt thatare 


_ to follow, may (I hope) be in ſome degree ferviceableto 


him (who ere the happy Perſon be) that ſhall oblige the 
World with that compleat Syſteme of Agriculture, which as 


yet ſeems a deſiderate, and wanting to its full perfeQion. 


Ic is (I affure you) what is one of the Principal Deſigns of 
the ROYAL SOCIETY, not in this Particular only , 
bur through all the Liberal and. more uſeful 4ts; and g? 
which (inche eftimation of all equal Judges) it will meric 
the greateſt of Encouragements ; that lo,. at laſt, what the 
Learned Columella has wittily reproached, and complain- 
ed of, as a defeft in that Age of his, concerning Agriculture 


' in general, and is applicable here, may attain its deſired 


Prefat. ad P. 
Sylvium 3 
which I ear- 
neſtly recom- 
to the 
ſerious peru- 
fal of our 
Gentry. Et 
mihi ad ſapien- 
tis vitam proxe 
ime videtur ace 
cedere. Cice de 
Seni(Tute. 


Remedy and (onſunmation in T his of Ours. 

Sola enim Res Ruſtica, que ſme dubitatione proxima, &: 
quaſi conſanguinea Sapientiz eſt, tam dijcentibus eget, quam mas 
viſtris : Adbuc in Scholis Rhetorum, + Geometrarum, Mu ifi- 
corumque, vel quod magis mirandum eſt, contemptiſſimorum vis 
tiorum officinas, guloſmus condiends cibos, G3 luxurioſis fercula 
ſtruendi, capitumque &- capillorum concinnatores, non ſolum eſſe | 
audivi, ſed & ipſe vidi ; Agricolationis neque DoFores qu ſe 
profiterentur, neque Diſcipulos cognovi. But this I leave for 
our Gallants to Interpret, and ſhould now apply my ſelf 
to the Direfive Part, which I am all this while beſpeak- 
ing, if after what I have faid in the ſeveral Paragraphs of 
the enſuing Diſcourſe upon the Argument of Wood, (and 
which in this T hird Edition coming Abroad with innume- 
rable Improvements, and Advantages (lo furniſhed, as I hope 
ſhall neither reproach the Authour, or repent the Reader) 

| It 
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- To the Reader © 
it right not ſeem ſuperfluousco have preemiſed any thirig 


here tor the Encouragement of ſo becoming an Jiduſtrye 


There are divers Learned, and judicious Men who have 
proceded Me inthis Arpmneat ; as many, art leaſt, as have 
undercaken to. Write. and\ Compile vaſt Herbals, and 
Theaters of Plants ; of which we have ſome of our own 
Country-men:, ' who have (boldly [ dare afinn' it) ſur- 
pals'd any, if not all the Foreumers\ that are. extant :\ 
Theſe. ir is you meer with, che Deſoriptim of the ſeveral 
Plats, by Diſcourſes, Figares, Names, Places of Growth, 
time of Flowifhng, and their Mexicinal Yirtues.; which 


may ſupply any deficiency of mine as to thoſe Particulars 3 
if forbearing the Repetition, ic ſhould by any. be impuced 


for a drfeft, though i were indeed none of my uejigne ::4 


ſay, theſe things are long ſince performed ro qur hands: 


Bur there is none of cheſe (char [gr leaſt kiiow of,” and. 


are come tomy peruſal) who have taken any: confidera+ 
ble pains how to Doett, 'and Encourage us in the .Cadatre 
of Foreſt-Trees (the. grand defeft' of this Nation) beſides 
ſome fimall ſprinklings to be met withal in\Gervs Marks 
bam, Old Ter, and of Foreigners, the C Long 

fince Tranſlated our of 'French, and by no means ſuicabkk 
2o-our clime and Country :- Neither have any of theſe pro 


cecded after my erthod, and fo parricularly;-in R; 
Planting, , Deo and Governing, 8c. -ot- ſo feduloy 
made it their buſineſs, - ro ſpecifie the Mechanical Uſes of tht 
ſeveral kinds, as I have done, which was kitheno 2 
defiderate, and in which'the Reader will likewiſe find ſbme 
things altogether New and Iy/traftive ; and borch Dire 
ons and Encouragements fot the Propagativer of forme Fo- 
reign Curioliries of Ornament and © Hſe, which were hi- 
therto negle&ted. If I-have upon vechfion preſurned tg 
ſay any thing concething theit:Fedicinal propertiess ic 
has been Modeſtly and Frugally, and with chief, ifnorart- 
ly reſpe&t'-t6 the poor Workman, whom none I prefame 
will envy, that living far froth the Phyſictina, the :frbubd 


; - \ CT . ; * 7 
in caſe of Neceſſity, confiile the reyetend DYaid; his * Ohas, 7 9c 
| , | FEM quidem, hov- 
Fy [fy INNISOU 121] JO 3% 2% | 6 WW WRT þ ridiorque na- 
tare facies Medscinis carent, Sacra ills varente rerum,omninn nuſquam non remedia diiptmentshonini, ut Medi- 
via, feres e134m ſolbtuds ipſt, Bic. Hint ita, Meds cine, Bice Het folk #hturu ppernys efſ(Nmediaparata wil- 
| #0, inventuſanylian ar ſine impendzo;. ex quebus vinimus, Bcc, Plid. 1. 24. &F © hyGLT, 
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To the Reader. 
and his Elm, Birch or Elder, for a ſhort Breath, a Green 
Wound, or. a ſore Leg ; Caſualties incident to this hard 
Labour. Theſe are. the chief Particulars of this enſuing 
Work , and what it pretends hitherto. of Smgular, in which 
let me be permitred-to ſay, There is ſufficient for In- 
ruttion, and more than is extant' in any Colleion whatſo- 


ever (abſit verbo nvidia) in this way-and -upon this Subject ; 


abſtracting things Pratticable,. of folid uſe, and material, 
from the Oftentation and: impertinences of divers Writers ; - 
who receiving, all that came to. hand on truſt, to ſwell 
their monſtrous Yolumes, .have hitherto impos'd upon the 
credulous World, ' without conſcience: or honeſty. I will not 
exaſperate the Adorers of-our ancient and late Naturalifts, 
by repeating of what our Yekulam has juſtly pronounced 
concerning: their Rhapfodies (becauſe I likewiſe honour 
their painful : Erdeavours, and 'am obliged to them for 
much of-that: } know) nor will I (with ſome) reproach 
Alvty, Porta, (ardan, Fixgldus, Cirfins, and-many others 
of:great' Names (whole : Writmgs I haye Sikgentſy conſul 

to me on. this 
Occafion;; . but I muſt deplore the. time which is (fot 
themoſt part) fo miſerably.loſt incpurſuir of their Specy- 


ations, : where 15 pj upon. this Argument: But the 


Farld is now. advis'd, and (bleſled be Ged) infinitely res 
deem'd from that baſe and ſervile; ſubmiſſion of our n6- 
bleſt Faculties.'to their, blind Trxgditions. This, you will 
be apt to-fay, is a haughty Period ; but -whiles I affirm 


it of the Paſt, it juſtifies, and-. does: honour to: the Preſent 
| Induſtry of our Age, and of which there cannot be a 


greater and more emulous Inſtance, than the Paſſion of His 


. Majeſty to encourage His Subjefs, and of the Royal Society, 


(His Majeſties- Foundation),who receive and promote His Dj- 
fates, in all that is laudable and;truly emolunental of this 
..-:t-isnot-:therefore that I hexe preſume to inſtruct Him 
inthe management of that great and auguſt Ewerpriſe of 


_ refolving'to Plant and repair His ample Foreſts, and other' 


Magazines of Timber, for the benefit of His Royal Na- 


©.:1 . - .Wwg.and theglory of His Kingdomes.; bur to preſent to His 
- Sacred Perfon;'and to the World, what Advices Thave re- 


ceived 


To the Reader. Ef | | 
ceived from others, oblerved my ſelf, and moſt Induſtri- 
ouſly Collefted from a ſtudious propenſity to ſerve as one 
El of the leaſt Intelligences in the ampler Orb of our lluſtri- 
| ous Society, and in a Work ſo Neceflary and Important. 
Arid now fince I mention'd the Society, give me leave - 
(worthy Reader) as a Member of that Body, which has 
| been the chief Promoter of this enſuing Work, (and, as I 
5 ſtand oblig'd) to vindicate that Aſſembly, and conſequent- 
ly, the Honour of His Majeſty and the Nation, in a Partis _ 
cular which concerns it, though (in appearance) a little 
forreign to the. preſent Subjett. 
I will not ſay that all which I have written in the ſe- 
veral Paragraphs of this Treatiſe, is New; bur that there are 
y .very many New, . and uſeful things, and Obſervations (with- 
= out- inſiſting on the Method only) not hitherto deliver'd 


| by any Author, and lo freely communicated, I hope will 
by ſufficiently appear : -It is not therefore in behalf of any 
b- Particular which concerns my /elf, that I have been in- 
b; duced to inlarge this Preface ; \but, by taking this Occaſion, 


to encounter the un-{ufferable. Boldneſs, - or Ambition of 


ſome Perſons (as well Strangers, as others) arrogating to | 
themſelves the, being Inventors of divers New, and uſe- 


; full Experiments, juſtly Actributable to ſeveral Members of 
: the Rojal Society ®. | | | | 
| So far .has that Aſſembly been-from affecting Glory, that Convur Hit. 


they ſeem rather to have declin'd their due ; not as a- gw regiſters, 


ſham'd of ſo numerous, and fair an Off-ſpring ; but as a- * The Laws of motion, 
bundantly farisfied that after all the. hard meaſure, and fireighning of curve 

, ' . | .  - lines werefirſt found out 
virulent Reproaches they had luſtained, for endeavouring by Sir chrifopher inven and 


by wited Attempts, and at their own Charges, to improve "Trp mand ifocrome 


Real Philoſophy ; they had from time to. time, cultivated moi9nof the weight of 


a circular pendulum in a 
that Provmce in ſo many uſeful and profitable Inſtances, ag paraboloeid, for the re- 


ace already Publiſied rothe World, and will be eaſily 4ſ- = dragon 


. . ſi = 
| ferted to their Authors before all Equitable Judges. —_ Per ng 
| This being,.the ſole inducement of Publiſhing this 4þo- In: en 


ogy; it may not perhaps ſeem unſeaſonable ro Diſabuſe ey by Mr. wot: 


could mention the 


ſome (otherwiſe) well-meaning People, who led-away and Barometer and ſeveral 0- 
perverted by the noiſe of a few Tenorant, and Comical IT mrrcnneny 


| ; & TFAiey T7 y_ have been injurioully ar- 
Bouffoons, (whole .7/alevolence, or Jmpertinences intitle them five been inuriouty a 


to nothing that is truly Great and Venerable) are with an though invented by Eng: 


: : iſh men and members of 
this Society, but *tis not the buſineſs of ths preface to enumerate all,though *cwas neceſſary to touch on ſome inſtances. 


A = | Inſolence 


| To the Reader. : 
Iſolence ſuitable ro their Underſtanding, till crying out, 
and asking, What have the Society done * | 

Now, as nothing leſs than Miracles (and unleſs God 
ſhould every day repeat them at the call of theſe Extrava- 
gants) wilconvince lome Perſons, of the moſt Rational and 
Divine Truths, (already. ſo often and extraordinarily eſta- 
bliſh'd ;) ſo, nor will any ching ſatisfie theſe unreaſonable 
Men, but the production of the Philoſophers-ſtone, and 
oreat Elixir ; which yer were they Poſſeſſors of, they would 
conſume upon their Lux and Vanity. 

It is not therefore to gratifie theſe magnificent Fops, 
whole Talents reach but to the adjuſting of their Peruques, 
courting a Miſs, or at the fartheſt writing a ſmutry, or 
{currilous Libel (which they would have to pals for ge- 
nuime Wit) that concern my elf in theſe Papers ; bur, as 
well in Zonour of our Royal Founder, as the Nation, to 4ſ- 


fert what of other Countries has been lurrepritiouſly Arro- 


gated, and by which, they not only value themſelves” a- 
broad; but (prevailing on the modeſty of char Induſtri- 
ous Afſemblie)-ſeck the deference of thoſe, who whilſt it re- 
mais {Hl filext, do not fo clearly diſcern this glorious 
Plumage to be purely Aſcititious, and not a Feather of their 


own. —Bur ſtill, What have they done? . —_ . 


. 


Thoſe who perfectly comprehend the Scope, and End 


| of that noble Iſtitution ; which is to Improve Natural 


Knowledge, and inlarge the. Empire of Operative Philoſophy ; 
not by an Abolition S - the Old, bur by the Real Effefts of 
the Experimental : ( olleting, Exammng, and Improving their 
ſcatter'd Phenomena's, to eſtabliſh even the Received Me- 
thods and Principles of the Schools (as far as were conſiſtent 


+: with Truth, and matter of Fa#) thought it long enough, 


that the World had been Impos'd upon by that Notional, 
and Formal way of delivering divers Syſtemes and Bodies of 
Philoſophy (falſely fo call'd) beyond which there was no 


more Country to diſcover; which being brought to the 


Teft and. Tryal, vapours all away in Fume, and (empty - 


Sound. "o | : WP 
This Strufture then being thus Rumous and Craz p94 tis 


_ obvious what they weretodo ; eventhe ſame which skil- 


ful Architefs do every day before us ; By pulling down 


the 


F< 
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To the Reader. 


the decay'd, and ſinking wall to erect a better, and more 
ſubſtantial in its place : They not only take down the old; 
reject the uſelels and decay'd ; bur ſever ſuch ./aterials 
as are {olid, and will ſerve again ; bring new-ones in, pre- 
pare and frame a Model ſuitable to ſo magnificent a defron : 


*- This Salomon did 'in order to the Building of the Material 
; Temple; and this is here to be purſued in the Tntelleual : 


Nay here was abundance of Rubbiſh to be cleard, that 
the Area might be free ; and then was the Foundation to be 
deeply ſearched, the Materialraccurately Examined, Squared, 
and Adjuſted before it could be laid : Nor was this the 
labour of a Few; lels than a much longer time, more coſt, 
and encouragement than any which the Society has yer 
met withal, could in reaſon be ſufficient effectually to 
go through ſo chargeable a Work, and highly neceflary. 

Along time it was they had. been ſurveying the Decays, 
of what was ready now to drop in-pieces, whatever ſhew 
the outſide made with a noiſe of Elements, and Qualities, 


' Occult and Evident ; abhorrence of Vacuum, Sympathies, An- © 


tipathies ; Subſtantial forms, and Prime-matter courting Form; 
Epicycles, Ptolomean Hypotheſes, magiſterial Defmitions,'pe- 
remptory Maximes, Speculative,, and Poſitive doctrines and 
alti-ſonant Phraſes, with a thouſand other Precarious and 


- unintelligible Notions, &c. all which they have beenturn- 


ing over, to ſee if they could find any thing of ſincere and 
uſeful among this Pedantick Rabbiſh, bur all in vam ; here 
was nothing material, nothing of moment Mathematical, 
or Mechanical, and which had not been miſerably Sophiſti- 
cated, on which to lay the ftrels ; nothing in a manner 
whereby any farther Progreſs could be made, for the rai- 
ſmg and Emobling the Dignity of Mankind in the Sublimeſt 
operations of the Rational Faculty, by clearing the Obſcurities, 
and healmg the Defefts of moſt of the Phyſwlogical Hypo- 
theſes, repugnant, as they hitherto: ſeemed to be, to the 


Principles of rea! Knowledge and Experience. | 


Now although it neirher were their Hopes, or in their 


| proſpedt to ( onſummate a deſign requiring ſo mighty aids(ins 
- viron'd as they have been with theſe prejudices) yet have 


they not at all deſiſted from the enterpriſe ; bur rather than 
{o Noble and [lluftrious an undertaking ſhould not pro- 
A 2 ceed 


' Tothe Reader. 


ceed for want of ſome generous and induſtrious Spirits 
to promote the Work; they have themſelves ſubmitted to 
thoſe mean imployments, of digging in the very Quarry ; yea 
even and of making Brick where there was no Straw, bur 
what they gleaned, and lay diſperſed up and down : 
Nor did they think their pains yer I-beſtow'd; if through 
the afliduous labour, and a tram of continual Experiments, 
they might art laſt furniſh and leave ſolid, and uncorrupt 
materials to a ſucceeding, and more grateful Age, for the 
building up a Bady of real, and ſubſtantial Philoſophy, which 
ſhould never fuccumb to: time, but with the runes of Na- 
ture and the World it felt. jp 

In order to this, how many, and almoſt imnumerable 
have been their Tryals, and Experiments through the large, 
and ample field' both of Art and Nature ? We call. our 
Fournals, Regiſters, Correſpondence, and Tranſattions ro wit- 
neſs ; and may with modeſty provoke all our Syſtemati- 
cal Methodiſts, Natural Hiſtories and Pretenders hitherto ex- 
rant from the beginning of letters, to this period ; ro ſhew us 
ſo ample, ſo worthy and ſo nſeful a Collection. *Tis a Fa- 
tality and an injury to be deplored, that thole who give 
us hard-words, willnot firſt vouchſafe impartially ro examine 
theſe particulars ; ſince all Þngenuous Spirits could not but be 
abundantly ſatisfied, that this Muſtrious Aſſembly has not 
mer ſo many Nears purely for Speculation only ; though I 


take even that to. be no ignoble Culture of the Mind, or 


time miſpent for Perſons who have ſo few Friends, and 
ſlender obligations, to thoſe who ſhould Patronize and En- 
courage them : But they have aimed ar greater things, and 
greater things produc'd : namely, by Emancipatins , and 
freeing themſelves from the Tyranny of Opinion, deluſory 
and fallacious ſhews, toreceive nothing upon Truſt, but 
bring it to the : Lydian touch, make it pals the Fire, the 4n- 
viland the File, till it come forth perfectly repurged, and 
of conliſtence. They are not haſty in concluding from 2 
ſmgle, or imcompetent number of Experiments, to pronounce 
the Ecſtatic Heurica, and offer Hecatombs ; Burt, after the 
, moſt diligent Scrutiny, and by degrees, and wary Mdx- 
cons honeſtly and faithfully made ; to Record the Truth, and 
event of Tryals, and tranſmit them to Poſterity, They 

| | reſort 
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To the Reader. 


reſort not immediately to general Propoſitions, upon every 
ſpecious appearance ; bur ſtay tor light, and Information from 
Particulars, and make Report de Fafto, and as ſenſe informs 
them. | They reject no Seft of Philoſophers, no .Hlechanic 
| helps, except no Perſons of Men ; bur cherefully embra- 
cing all, cull out of all, and alone retain what abides the 
Teſt ; that from a plentiful, and well-furniſh'd Hagazme 
of true! Experiments, they may in time, advance to ſo- 
lema, and eſtabliſhed Axiomes, General Rules and Ma- 
ximes, and a Strufture may indeed lift up its head, ſuch as 
may ſtand the ſhock of 'Twme, and render a ſolid accompt 
of the Phenomena , and Effetts of Nature, the AſpeFtable 
Works of God, and their Combinations ; fo as by Cauſes and 
Effefts, certain and uſeful conſequences may be deduced. 
Therefore they do not fill their Papers with Tranſcripts our 
* of Rhapſodiſts, Mountebancs and Compilers of Receipts and 
Secrets to the lols of oyl and labour ; but as it were, evi- 
_ ſeerating nature, dilcloiing the reſorts, and ſprings of Mo- 
tion have collefted innumerable Experiments, Hiſtories and 
Diſcourſes ; and brought in Specimens for the Improvement 
of Aſtronomy, Geography, Navigation, Optics ; All the parts 
of Agriculture, the Garden and the Foreſt ; Anatomy of Plants, 
Mines and Ores ; Meafures and Equations of Tyme by accu- 
rate Pendules, and other motions, Hydra-, and Flygroſtatics, 
divers Engmes, Powers and Automata, with innumerable 
more Luciferoys particulars, ſubſervient to humane life, 
of which the moſt obliging Dr, Glanvil has given an am- 
ple, and ingenious Accompt in his learned Eflay. - 

This is (Reader): what they have done ; and they are 
bur part of the Materials which the Society have hitherto 
amaſſed, and prepared for this great, and Muſtrious Work ; 
not to pals-over an infinity, of ſolitary, and looſe Experi- 
ments, ſublidiary to it, gathered at no ſmall pains and 
coſt : For ſo have they hitherto born the Burden and heat 
of the day alone; Saping and Mining to lay the Foundation 
deep, and raiſe a ſuperſtructure to be one day perfected, 
by che joint endeavours of thole who ſhall in a kinder Age, 
have lictle elſe to do, but the putting and cementing of the 
parts together, which to Colle and fir, have coſt them 10 


-- much ſoliciude and care. Solomon indeed built the glori- 
ous 
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To the Reader. 

ous Temple ; but 'rwas David provided the Materials : 
Did Men in thoſe days, inſolently ask What be had tone, 
in all the time of that tedious preparation ? I beſeech 
you what Obligation has the R. Society to render an Accompt 
of their proceedings to any who are not of the Body, and 
that carry on the Work at their own expenſe amidſt ſo many 
contradictions ? It is an Evil Spirit, and an Evil Age, which 
having ſadly debauch'd the minds of Men ; ſeeks with in- 
duſtry to blaſt and undermine all attempts, and endea- 
yours that ſignifie to the illuſtration of 'Truth, the diſco- 

very of Impoſtors, and ſhake their ſandy foundations. 
Thoſe who come (ſays the noble Yerulam) to enquire after 
knowledge, with amind to ſcorn, ſhall be ſure to find matter 
or their humor ; but none for their InſtruEtion : would Men 


bring light of Invention, and not fire-brands of Contradi&tion, 


knowledge Would infinitely increaſe. But _ are the San- 


| ballats and Hornites who diſturb our Meh upon the wall: 
Bur, let us riſe up and-build, and. be no more diſcourag'd. 
- Tis impoſſible to conceive, how lo honeſt, and worthy 


a defign ſhould have found fo few Promoters, and cold a 
welcome in a Nation whoſe ezes are ſo wide open : We 
ſee how greedily the French, and other Strangers embrace 


_ andcultivate the deſign : what ſumptuous Buildings, well 


furniſh'd Obſervatories, © ample Appointments, Salaries, and 
Accommodations they have ere&ted to carry on the Work; 
whilſt we live Precariouſly, and ſpin the Web out of our 
own Avaly ar we have: had the honour to be the 


firſt who led the way, given the Ferment, which like a 


train has taken Fire, and warm'd the Regions all about us. 


This Glory doubtleſs, ſhall none take from us : But whilſt they . 


flouriſh fo abroad, we whnt the Spirit ſhould diffuſe ir 
here at home, and give progreſs to ſo hopeful a beginning : 
Bur as we ſaid, the Fnemy of Mankind has done us this 
deſpite ; It is his intereſt ro impeach (in any fort) what 


ere oppoles his Dominion ; which is to lead, and ſettle Men 


in Errors as well in Arts, and Natural Knowledge, as in 
Religion; and therefore would be glad, the World ſhould 
Rill be groping after both. *Tis he that (ers the Bouffoones, 
and empty.Sycophants, to turn all that's Great and Virtuous 
into Raillery and deriſion : *Tis therefore to encounter 


theſe, 


; or _. 


To the Reader. © 


theſe, thar like thoſe reſolure Builders whilſt we employ Net. 4. 17. 
- one hand in the work, we, with the other are. oblig'd to 


hold. our Weapon, till ſome bold, and Gallant genius de- 
liver us, and raiſe the Siege. How glorioully would 
ſach a Benefaftor ſhine! What a Conftellation would he 
make !. how great a Name eltabliſh ! For mine own part 
(Religiouſly 1 profeſs it) were I nota Perſon, who (whillt I 


ſtood expecting when others more worthy, and able 


chan my ſelf, ſhould have ſnatch'd the opportunity of 
fienalizing a work worthy of Immortality) had long ſince 
given Hoſtages to Fortune, and ſo put my {elf out 
of capicity of ſhewing my 4ffe&ion ro a deſign ſo glo- 
rious ; I would not only moſt cheretully have contributedto- 
wards the freemg it from the ſtraits it ſo long has ſtruggl'd 
under ; bur Sacrific'd all my. Secular Intereſts in their fer- 
vice : Burt, as I faid, this is reſery'd. for that Gallane He- 
ro (who e're he be) that truly weighing the noble and 
univerſal Conſequence of ſo high an Enterprize ; ſhall ar laſt 
free it of thele reproaches ;_ and either ſer it above the reach 
of Envy, or convert it to Emulation. This were indeed to 
conlult an honeſt Fame, and to Embalm the Memory of a 
Greater Name than any has yet appeard amongſt all the 
Benefattors of the Diſputng Sets : Let it luffice ro affirm, 


\ that next the Propazation of our moſt Holy Faith, and its 
. Appendants, nor can His Majeſty or the Nation build their 


Fame on a. more laſtmg, a more Glorious Monument ; The 
propagation of Learnint, and uſeful Arts, having always 
furvivd the Triumphs of the proudeſt Conquerors; and ſpil- 


lers of humane blood; Princes have been more Renownd 


| fortheir Civility to Arts and Letters, than to all their San- 


ouine V/iftories, fubduing Provinces, and making thoſe 
brutiſh deſolarions in the World, to feed a ſalvage, and 
vile Ambition. Witneſs you Great Alexander, and you the 
Prolomies, Caeſars, Charlemam, Francis the Firſt ; the Coſi- 
mas, Fredrics, Alphonſus's, and the reſt of Learned Princes , 
ſince when all the Pomp and noiſe is ended ; They are 
thoſe little things in black, (whom now in ſcorn they 
term Philoſophers, and Fopps) ro whom they muſt be ob- 
lig'd, for making their Names our-laft the Pyramids whoſe 
Founders are as unknown, as the heads of Nile ; becaule 

4 | | WW. they 


| To the Reader, | 
they either deſery'd no Memary for their Yertues, or had 
none to tranſmit them, or their Attons to Poſterity. 

Is-not our .R. Fender already Panegyrizd by all the 

Univerſities, Academiſts, Learned Perſons, divers Princes Am- 
baſſadors and Iluſtrious Men from abroad? Witnels beſides, 
the many accurate Treatiſes and Volumes of the moſt curi- 
ous, and uf Subjects, Medicinal, Mathematical, and Me- 

| Chanical dedicated to His Majeſty as Founder ; to its Preſi- ; 
dent, and to the Society by the greateſt Wits, am, moſt = 
profoundly knowing of the European World, celebrating > 
their. Inſtitution and Proceedings: Witneſs, the daily ſub- 
miſſions and ſolemn Appeals of the'moſt learned Strang:7s 

to its ſuffrages, as to the moſt able, candid and impartial | 

| Judges: Witneſs, the Letters, and Correſpondencies from 

' moſt. parts of the! habitable Earth, Eaſt , and Weſt-Iadtes, 
and almoſt from Pole to Pole ; beſides what they have re- 
ceiv'd from the very Mouthes of divers Profeſſors, Pub- 
lique _Mimuſters, great Travellers, Noblemen, and Perſons of 

higheſt quality; who bave nor only frequented the 4/- 
ſembly, bur defir'd to be:Incorporated and Aſcrib'd into their 
Number ; fo little has His Majeſty, or the Kingdom been 
diminiſh'd in their+ reputation, by the Royal Society, to 

| the reproach of our ſordid Adverſaries : Never had the 
Republique' of Letters ſo learfied. and univerſal a (orreſpon- 
dence as has been procur'd and promoted by this Society 
alone; as not only the caſual Tranſattions of ſeveral years 
(filled with Inſtances of the moſt curious, and uſeful 04- 
ſervations) make appear ; bur (as I ſaid) the many Nuncu- 
patory EpiſHes tobe ſeen in the fronts of ſo many learned Vo- 
limes : There it is you will find CHARLES the II. 
plac'd among the Heroes and Demi-Gods, - tor his Patrociny 
and Proteion; There you will ſee the'numerous Con- 
gratulations of the moſt learned Foreigners, celebrating the 
happineſs of their Inſtitution ; and that whilſt other Nati- 
ons are {till benighted under the dusky Cloud, ſuch a reful- 
gent beam ſhould give day to this bleſſed Iſle ; And cer- 
tainly, -it is not to be ſuppoſed that all. theſe Learned Per- 
ſons, -of ſo many, and divers Intereſts, as well as Countries, 
ſhould peak, and write thus out of Flattery, much leſs of 
Tenorance ; being Men the moſt refin'd, of Univerſal Know- 
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To the Reader. b 
ledge, as well as Ingenuity-: But I ſhould never end, were [ 
to purſue. this fruitful Topic. I have but one word more to 
add, to conciliate the Favour , and eſteem of our own 
NO_ toan Aſſembly of Gentlemen, who from them ac- 
knowledge to have deriv'd all their Abilities for theſe lau- 
dable undertakings ; © and what above all, is moſt ſhin 
ing in them ofmolt Chriſtian, Moral and otherwiſe conſpi- . 
cuous, as from the Source and Fountam to which on all i 
occaſions, they are not only ready to pay the Tribute and - 
Obſequiouſneſs of humble * Servants, bur of Sons,' and duriful 
- Alumni. There is nothing verily which they more deſire, 
than a fair and mutual Correſpondente between ſo near Re- 
lations, and that they may. perperually. be Hlonriſhing and 

b _ Fruitful in bringing forth (as fill they: do) ſupplies co 

; Church and State in all .its: great capacities : Finally, tha . 

7 they would: regard the Royal. Society ' as a Colony of their 
own Planting, and Augure'ir.ſucceſs... And if:in theſe: La- 
bours, and arduous. attempts, - ſeveral, Inventions: of preſent 
uſe and ſervice to Mankind (either deteCting Errors, illuſtra- 
ting, and aſſerting T7uth5; or propagating kriowledge in 
Natural-thmgs, an&-che viſible works of God): have beeri 

_ [.diſcoverd; as they :exvy net: the Communicatily: them -to 
the World; fo ſhould: they be wanting. tro the Society, and 
to.the Honour of divers Learned, and byenious'Perfons (who 
are the Soul and. Body\of.it)-net;ro'wndicate ther: from the 
ambitious Plagiatie , the inſults of Scoffers and injurious 
men : Certainly perſons of right Noble and ſubacted 
Principles, that were Lovers of their Countrey, ſhould be 
otherwiſe affected ; and rather ſtrive to encourage, and 
promote; endeavours tending to ſo generous a deſyn, thar/ 
decry ir ; eſpecially, when it coſts them nothing bur 
their Civility to ſo many obligmg perſons, though they 

ſhould hitherto have entertain'd i bur with ſome in- 
nacent_ Diverſuns. . To conchide,, we-envy-none*rheit 
dues ; nay we y—_— acknowledge any light which we 
receive either from Home or frotm Abroad : We Celebrate, 
and Record their Names amongſt our BentfaFtors; recom- 

8 mertd/them to the publique, and what we thus freely give, 

7 - we hope as freeh torecenve. SS EO 

7 Thus have I endeavour'd to vindicate the Royal _ 

a om 


& 


| ferd; and ſhew'd under what weights and preſſure this 
Palme does ſtill emerge; And if for all this I fal 


| Ideriveno Glry from my own Abilities (ſenſible of my 


 Tothe Reader. 
from ſome Aſper ſions and Increchnittits it hitherto has ſuf- 


ſhort of 


my attempt ; I ſhall yet have this ſatisfa&ion; 'That though 


great Defetts) I ſhall yer deſerve their pardon for my zeal to 
its Proſperity. 
= HED Epiftetus, *S- | 
$:A000pias emiupes 5 mexoudaly auriley $KC. 
Defireft thou to be a Philoſopher > Prepare thy (elf for ; 
| Scoffs: What, youarelerring up for a /irtasſo now ? Why - 
' ſoproudI pray ? Well, be nor thou proud for all this; 


/ 


But ſo keep thee to what ſhall ſeem beft and laudable, =. - F 
God himſelf had plac'd thee there; and remember, char [o*— _ 
long as thou ſhalr remain in that State, and reſolution, ch 
Reproachers will in time, admire thee ; Bur, if x00 Tar þ a 


Inconſtancy thou 


ive-out and flind)', tra rayoitty woe 


29wikk, Thou deſerveſt tobe doubly laught af. 


| Lord Verulam, Inſtaur, $cient. | 

- Some Men (like Lucan in Religion) ſeek by 
Traduce,and Expoſe uſeful things ; becaufe to arrive ar them, 
they converſe with mean Experiments : Bue' thoſe who de- 

« ſpiſeto be emplojdin ordinary and: common matters, never ar- 


rive ©o ſolid per} 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


As I did not altogether compile this Work for the ks 
of our Ordinary Ruftics, but for the more Ingenious ; the ; 
benefit and diverſion of Gentlemen, and Perſons of Quality, 
who often refreſh themſelves in theſe agreeable Tajles of 
Planting, and the Gardens : I ma aps in va plc 


have made uſe of (here hdrhere) = not Y "ac 


miliar to every Reader ; but none that I know of 
are not ffficiently _—_— by the Context and Diſcou 
That this may yet be no prejudice to the meqner ca acitigs | 
let them (Read go P 


Ablaqueation, laying bare the Roots. 
Amputation, cutting quite off. | 
Arbiratey, Primer, or one that has cate of the Trees. 


Avenue, the principal Walk to the Front of the Houſe of 


Seat. 


| Bulbs, round or Onin-ſhap'd roots: 


Calcine, burn. to aſhes. 


ervatory, green- houſe t6 keepehoice Plants, 8&6. in. — 
Contr'eſpaliere, a Paliſade or Polerbedge. 
Coronary Garden, Flower-Garden. © 


| Compoſt, Dung 


Glue, belonging to the Agtchin, Roots, Salading, &c: 


Culture, drefling. 

Decorticate, to firip off the Bark. 

Emaſcation, cleanſing it of the Moſs. 

Eſculent, Roots, Salads, &c. fit to eat: 
þalieres, Wall-fruit-trees. 

Exotics, outlandiſh, rare and choice. 

Fermentation, Working, 

Fiberous, ſtingy. 

Fraudation, ſkrippiog off Leaves, and Bagh ; 


Heterogeneous, repugnant.- 
Flomogeneous, agreeable. 


FHyemation, prgteAtion In Water: 


Ihnographee, Ground-plot. | 
IT budding. 


: Inſdins Graffing 


+ Seminarie, Nurſerie. 


Iſolation, '> 6, M to the Sun. 

18 6d thinning and dicbranching of a Wood 
Irrigatim, Watering. | 

Laboratorie, Still-houſe. . 

Letation, Dung. | 

Lixivmm, Lee. 

Miral, belo nging to the wall. 

Olitorie, Salads &c. belonging to ths Kibin-Gerd: 
Paliſade, Pole hedge. 
Parterre, Flower-Garden, or Ray | 
Perennial, continuing all the yea | ; 
Quincunx, Trees let like the Cinuepain of a Die. 

ReGifie, re-diſtill. 


Stercoration, Dunging. 

S. S. S. Stratum ſuper AE: , one bed, or yer upon 
- another. | 

Tonfile, that which may be ſhorn, or dip d. 
Topiarie-works,the clipping cutting and forming of hedge, CC. 


into figures and wor 


er ernal, "ogg to the a. &C. The reſt are 0bviow. 


B, O00KS Publiſh d ky the Auer of 
this Diſcourſe. ... 


r. The French Gard' ner, Ill. Edition : 5&4 welves with Mr. Roſs 
Vineyard. 

2. Fumi- fugium, Or a prophetic. Inve#i ive. againſt the. Smoke of 
London : Duarto. 

3. Sylva, or a Diſcourſe of Foreſt- "Trees, 8ce. the III. Edition,very. 
much Improv'd : Fol. 

4. Kalendarinm Hortenſe, both in F Folio and OZavo, the v. 
Edition, much Augmented. 


- 5. Sculptura, or the Hiſtory of Chalcography and Engraving i in Cope: - 


per, the Original and Progreſs of that Art, &c. O@ave.'. 

6. The Parallel of Archite@xre, being an Account of Tex famous. 
Archite@s, with a Di ſeomrſe of the Ti earms, anda: —_—_ 
Statues : Folio. D, 
7. The 1d4a of the Perfe&ion of fs, go 

4 Navigation, and Commerce, | 
OFavo. KN 

9. Terra, or a Philoſophical diſcourſe of Earth, n. nition: Polo 

and OFavo. 


#4+L\1 


Amico 


Amico chariſlimo Fobami Evelyno Armigeto, 


e Societate Regali Londini. ]. Beale, $. P. D. 
4 In Sylvam. 

1 Are age quid cauſe eſt quod tu Sylveſtria pangis, 

b: Inter Sylvanos, capripedeſque Deos ? 


4 Inter Hamadryadas letus, Dryadaſque pudicas, 
(tm tua Cyrrhwis fit Chelys apta modis ! 
Scilicet hoc cecmit numeroſus Horatius olim, 
Scriptorum Sylvam quod Chorus Omnis amat. 
Eft locus ille Sacer Muſis, & Apolline dignus, 
Prima dedit Summo Templa Sacranda Jovi. 
Hine quoque nunc Pontem Pontus non reſpuit ingens, 
Strmgitur Oceanus, corripiturque Salum. 
Hax novus Heſperiis emerſit mundus in oris, | Gm. I-62: 
Effuditque auri flumina larga probi. | 
Himc exundavit diſtento Copia cornu, 
Oualem e&x Amalthex non habuere ſmus. 
Sylva tibi cure eſt, grata & Pomona refundit | 
Auriferum, roſeum, purpureumque nenus. 
Wa famemgue ſutimque abigens expirat odores, 
Quales nec Medus, nec tibi mittit Arabs. 
Ambroſiam prebent modo cotta Cydonia, Tantumn ; 
Comprime, Neftareo poma liquore fluunt. . | 
Progredere, O Szcli Culcor memorande futuri, 
Felix Horticolam ſic imitere Deum. 
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Nobilifino Viro Sohani Evelyno Regalis 
| £ Soc. Socio digniſſims. 


Uſus laudato qui quondam reddere verſu, 
Atermum > tentare melos, conamine magno 
* Lucreti nomengque ſuum donaverat 40 : 
Ille leves atomos audaci pangere muſa 
Aggreditur, varits & ſemina c4ca figuris, 
Natureque vias : non que Schola garrula jaftat, 
Non que rixanti fert barbara turba Lyceo : 
Ino entes animu ; ſenſus, & pondera rerum, 
Glaller expreſſit Genius, nec ſcripta minora 
Evlinum decmuſe ſolent. 
| Tuque per obſcuros (victor Boylze) receſſus, 
| Lime cork Nature meditaris opus, qua luce colores 
Percipimus, quali magnus ferit organa motu 
Carteſius, quali volitant primordia plexu 
Ex atomis, Gaſlende, tuis ; ſanulachraque rerum 
Diffugiunt tacito vaſtum per inane meaty : 
Mutato varios mentitar lana colores 
Lumane ; dum tales ardens habet ipſa figuras 
Purpura, Sidomoque alize tinxere venens : 
Materiam aſſiduo variatam, ut Protea, motu 
De origins jor- Concipis, hinc forme patut naſcentis or190, 
bad þ- Hinc hominum ſpecies, &* vaſti machina ce : 
Ipſe creare Deus, ſoluſque oftendere mundum 
Boylzus potuit, ſed nunc favet emula virtus, 
(Magne Eveline) tibi, &* generoſos excitat ignes : 
 Pergitt Scipiadz duo, qui vel mille Marones 
Obruitis, longo &* meriti laſſatis honore. 
Tu vero dileFte nimis ! qur ſtemmate ab alto 
Patricios deducis avos, ceraſque parentum | 
Perrotton in Wottonice de ſtirpe domus ; virtutibus equas 
5 pad unc geueris monumenta tui, poſt tedia Pont! 
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Innumeraſque errore vias, quid Sequana fallax, 
Hoeſtilis que Rhenus agit, que Tibris, & Iſter, * 
Nota tub: : triplict quid perfida R oma corona 
Geſſ: t, > Adriaca Venetus deliberat arce, 


Pualizque Odryſias vexarunt prelia lunas. 


Hic qui nature interpres &: ſedulus artis 

Cultor, qru mores hominum cognovit, 0 urbes : 

Dum Piioxbo comes ire parat, mentemque capacem | 
Vidit uterque polus, nec Grajum cana vetuſtas | - 
Hunc latuit, veterum nunc priſca numiſmata regum 

Erut, e> Iatias per myſtica templa ruinas : 

A ſtimat ille Forum, &* vaſti fundamina (irci, 

Cumque rumoſo Capitolia priſca Theatro, 

Et Dominos colles alt eque palatia Rome : 


Regales notat inde domos, ut mole fuperba | ; 

Ourgat apex, molies que tefta imitantur lonas, | 

OQualia Rom ulea, Gothica que marmora dextra, _ _ 
Quicquid Tuſcus habet, mira panduntur ab arte. ; Oitellaw 


0 fame patrieque ſacer ! vel diruta chartis 

Vivet Roma twis ; te vindice, Leta Corinthus 

Stabit adbuc, magno nequicquam inviſa Metello. 
Nunc quoque Ruris opes dulceſque ante omnia Curds 

Pandis ovans, triſtes maneat que cura Decembres, 

Pleiades h.ec Hyadeſque jubent, hec Leta Bootes 

Semina mandat humu, ardenti hec Sirius agro, 

Cepit ut «ſtiva ſegetes torrere favilla, 


Hoc Viaij vernantis opus, dum florea ſerta 


Invitant Dominas ruris, dum vere repents 
Ridet acer, renovatque ſuos Narciſſus amores. 

H:::d aliter victrix divmam Aneida vates 
Luſit opus, fimul &* gracili modulatus avena, | 
Fata decent majora tuos F.veline, triumphs, 
Ztern:m renovatur honos, te nulla vetuſtas 
Obruet, atque tua ſervanda volumina cedro 
Durent, 3 meritam cingat tibi laurea frontem 
Oui vit:m Sylvis donaſti e Floribus &vum. | 

___ R. Bolan 
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4 _ To J. Evelyn Eſquire... 


WE 


"ag Never had any other deſire ſo ſtrong, and ſo like to Covetouſ- 


neſs as that one which I have had always that I might be Ma- 

ſter at laſt of a ſmall houſe andlarge Garden, with very mode- 

rate conveniences joyned to them, and there dedicate the re- 
mainder of my4ife only to the culture, of them, and ſtudy of Na- 
ture, 


And there (with no deſign beyond my wall) whole and 
entire to lye, ; : . | 
In no unactive Eaſe, and no unglorious Poverty. 

Or as Yirgil has ſaid, Shorter and Better for me, that I might 
there Studizs florere ignobilis 017 (though I could wiſh that he had 
rather ſaid, Nobilzs otiz, when he ſpoke of his own) but ſeveral ac- 
cidents of my ill fortune have diſappointed me hitherto, and do 
{till of that felicity ; for though I have made the firſt and hard- 
eſt ſtep to it, by abandoning all ambitions and hopes in this 
World, and by retiring from the noiſe of all buſineſs and almoſt 
company, yet I ſtick (till in the Inn ,of a hired Houſe and Garden, 
among Weeds and Rubbiſh; and without that pleafanteſt work 


of Humane Induſtry, the Improvement of ſomething which we 


call (not very properly, but yet we call) our Own. Iam gone 
out from Sodom, butl amnot yet arrived at my. little Zoar. 0 let 
me eſcape thither, ("is it not a little one?) and my Soul ſhall 
live. 1do not look back yet; but I have been forced to ſtop, and 
make too many halts. You may wonder, Sir, (for this.ſeems a lit- 
tle too extravagant and Pindarical for Proſe) what I mean by all 


this Preface 3 It 15 to let you know, That — have miſt, - like 


a Chymiſt, my great End, yet I account my affe&tions and endea- 
vours well rewarded by ſomething that I have met with by the By; 
which is,” that they have procured to me ſome part in your kind- 


| neſsand eſteer; and thereby the honour of having my Name ſo 


advantagiouſly recommended to Poſterity, by the Epiſtle you are 
pleaſed to prefix to the molt uſeful Book that has been written in 
that kind, and which is to laſt as long as Monthsand Years. 

Among many other. Arts and Exce/encies which you enjoy, I 


| am glad to find this Favourite of mine the moſt predominant, 


That you chooſe this for your Wife, though you have hundreds 
of other Arts for your Concubines 3 though you know them, and 


C beget 


beget Sons upon them all (to which you are rich _— to allow 
great Legacies) yet the iſſue of this ſeems to be deſigned by you to 
the main of the Eſtate; you have taken moſt pleaſure in it, and 
beſtow'd moſt charges upon its Education : and I doubt not to ſee 
that Book, whjch you are pleaſed to promiſe to the World, and 
of which you have given us'a large earneſt in your Calendar, as 
accompliſht, as any thing can be expedted from an Extraordinary 
Application, and no ordinary Expences, and a long Experience. I 
know no body that poſlefles more private happineſs than you do 
in your Garden;z and yet no man who makes his happineſs more 
publick, by a free communication of the Art and Knowledge of it 
to others. All that I my ſelf am able yet to do, is only to recom- 
mend to Mankind the fearch of that Felicity, which you inſtruct 


"— 


them how to Find and to Enjoy. 


R I, 
Happy art thou whom God does bleſs 
With the full choice of thine own Happineſs ; 
And happier yet, becauſe thou'rt bleſt 
With prudence how to chooſe:the beſt : 
In Books and Gardens thou haſt plac'd aright - 
(Things well which thou doſt underſtand, 
And both doſt make with thy laborious hand) 
Thy noble innocent delight : | 
And in thy virtuous Wife, where thou again doſt meet 
| Both pleaſures more refin'd and ſweet : 
The feſt Garden in her Looks, 
And in her Mind the wiſeſt Books. 
Oh, Who wquld'change theſe ſoft, yer ſolid joys, 
For empty ſhows and ſenceleſs noiſe ; 
And all which rank Ambitian breeds, 
Which ſeem fych beautequs Flowers, and are ſuch poiſonous Weeds? 


When God did Man to his own Likeneſs make, 
As much as Clay, though ofthe pureſt kind, 
By the great Potters art refin'd, 
Could the Divine Impreſſion take : 
He thought it fit to place him, where 
iN A kind of Heav'erto did appear, 
Asfar as Earth could fuch a likenels bear : 
That man no happineſs might want, 
Which Earth to her firſt Maſter could afford ; 
He did a Garden for him plant —* 
By the quick hand of his Omnipotent Word. 
As the chict Help and Joy of Humane Life, : 
He gave him the firſt Gif ; firſt, ey'en before a Wite. 


' For 


'T had beenasealte!torrett {> © 
A Louvre, -or Eſcurial,/ or-a Tawes': to | 
That might with Heav en communication hold, 
As Bab wainly thoight to-do bf olds 


And the Materials were all his own. -/ Fx 

But well the knew what place would|beſt agree ' 

With Innocence, and wth Fehieitie):; 7 2 

And we idſewheve ftill (cok for 'them in viii,” 

If any part of either'yet remain gl 2: DRLTE 

If any part of enher welexped, - ig 

This may our judgement in theſearchdivedts IL: 
God the firſt Gatden made, andthe — 'Carn. 


O bleſled thades! O gentle God retreat 
Fromall th'immoderate Heat: ' 
In which the frantick World does bun and {weat 1 
This does the Lion Star, Ambitions rage ; 
of This Avarice, the Dog-Stars Thirſt aſſwage 3 
i Every where elſe their fatal power weſee, - 
They make and rule Mans wretched Deſtinie : 
They neither Sct,” nor diſappear, 
But tyrannize or all the Year 5 
Whilſt we ne'r fed therr Flame or Inflience here; 
The Birds that dance from- bough to bough, 
And fing above m every Tree, 
Are not from Fears and Cares more' free, 
Than we whoLie, or Walk below, - _/ 
And ſhould by right be Singers too. NGA 
What Princes Quire of Mufick can excell 
That which within this ſhade does dwell ? 
To which we nothing Pay or Give, 
. They like all other Poets live, - 
Without reward, or thanks for their obliging pains 5 
Tis well if they become not Prey : 
The:whiſtling winds add their leſs artful ſtrains, 
And a grave Baſe the murmuring Fountains play 
Nature does all this Harmony beſtow, 
But to our Plants, Arts Muſick too, 
The Pipe, Theorbo, and Guitar we owe 3 
The Lt it ſelf, which once was Green and Mute, 
When Orphens ſtruck th' inſpired Lute, 
The Treesdanc'd round, aki underſtood 
By Sympathy the voice of wood. 


For God, the unwetfal Architect, « 8 


" He mmm oc he dilly power 426 
In the World's Fabrick'r were ſhown, 19:1 4 


Theſe 


Theſe are the Spells that to > kindSleepi invite, .' 
And nothing does within reliſtance make, : :\/ ** 

Which yet we, moderately. take; 

Who .would:not chooſe to be awake, beim 
While he's inconygaſsd round with-fach delight, © . 
To th' Ear, the;Noſe; the Touch; the: Taſte, - and meſs I 

-When Fenn: Mweuld-her dear: 4/0anins keep: | 
A Priſ'oner in the Dewny: Bands. of Sleep,: |: ---!; 
She Od'g5ous Heghsand. Flowers beneath him. ſpread | 

As the moſt {foftand fweereſt Bed 5 ++ ::;;1 
Not her own Lapgyould more; have ns d his Head 

; Who, that has Reaſon, and:his =——o 
Would not among Roſes and-Jaſmin dwell, - 

Rather than;/all tas Spirits: :choak. 
With exhbalations of; Dirt:and ;Smoak ? 

And all th' uncleanneſs which does drown 
In peſtilential Clouds a pop ulous Town? 

The Earth it ſelf..þreaths better Perfumes here, 
Than all the Female Men or Women there, 
i; Not omm_. ow about/them bear. 


6. 
When Epicurns. to >the World had taught, 
That pleaſure was the chieteſt good, 
(And was perhaps i'th' right, if rightly underſtood) 
. His life he to his Doctrine brought, 
Andin a Gardens ſhade that Sovereign Pleaſure ſought. | 
Whoever a true Epicure: would be; 
May there find cheap:and virtuous Luxurie. 
Vitellins his Table, -which did hold 
As many Creatures as'the Ark of old : 
- That Fiſcal Table, to which every day 
All Countreys did a conſtant Tribute Pays 
Could nothing more deliciqus afford, 
Than Natures Liberality, 
Helpt. with a little Artand Induſtry, 
Allows the meaneſt Gard'eners board. 
The wanton Taſt no Fiſh or Fowl can chooſe, 
For which the Grape or Melon ſhe wouldlooſe, 
Though all th' Inhabitants of Sea and air 
- Be liſted in the Gluttons Bill of Fare 5 
Yet ſtill theFruits of Earth we ſee 
Plac'd the third Story high in all her Luxurie. 


But with no Senſe the Garden does comply 3: 
None courts or flatters, as it does the Eye : 


When the great Hebrew King did almoſt ſtrain 
The wond'erous Treaſures of his Wealth and Brain; 
His Royal Southern Gueſt to entertain; 
wn _ m_ Ws on Silver Floors did tread, 
ith bright CPI metas; 6. d, 
To Bide the: Metals Poverty : Gn, ; 
Though ſhe look'd upto. Rook of Gold; M ; 
And noughtaround:her could behold 0 
But Silk and rich: agency 1 
And Babylonian Tapeſtry: : 
* q And wealthy Hiramer Princely. © 
hough 0phirs Starry Stones mer nar her Eye 
Though ſhe her (elf, andher gay Hoſt were her Eye 
With all the ſhining glories of the Eaſt; 
When laviſh Art her coſtly work had - ni 
The honour and the prize of Bravery: 
Was by the'Garden from the Palace won; 
And every Roſe and Lilly'there-did ſtand 
Better attir'd:-by Natures hand: : :. 
The caſe thus juc zd agrinſtithe King we fee, + 
By one that would not be ſo _ though wiſer far than be. 


18; 
/ Nor does this ah he only liſpent 
Such various pleaſures to the Senſe, 
Here Health. it ſelf does live; - 
That Salt of Life which does to all a reliſh give, 
Its ſtanding Pleaſure, and Intrinſick Wealth, 

The Bodies Virtue, and 'the Souls good Fortune, Health. 
The Tree of Life when it in Eder: ltood, | 
Did its immortal head to Heaven rear ; | 
It laſted a tall Cedar till the Flood ; "0 
Now a ſmall thorny ſhrub it does appear ; 

Nor will it thrive too every where : 
It always here is freſheſt ſeen; 
'Tis only here an Ever 
If throyghthe ſtro my and beauteous Fence 
Of Temperance Innocence, - | 
And wholeſome wkelans and a quiet Mind, 
And Diſcaſespaſlage find, 
They muſt not think here to aſlail 
A Eandunarmed, or withouta Guard 
They muſt fight for i it, and diſpute it hard, 
Before they can prevail: 
Scarce any Plant is growing here 
Which againſt Death ſome Weapon does not bear. 
Let Cities boaſt, that they provide 
For Life the Ornaments of Pride z 
But 'ris the Countrey' and the Field, 


That furniſh it with Staff and Shield. | 
d Where 
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Where doesthe Wiſdom and a> Pownr Divine 
In a more bright and {weet Reflettion ſhine: > 
Where do we finer ſtrakes al colours ſee.” 
Of the Creators real Poetric, / | 
Than when we'with attention look: 
Upon the third days Yaolume-of the Book > 
If we could open and intend-plr = 
| | We all like. Mo 
| Evnm a Buſbthe gadiant nas. | 
| But we deſpiſe theſe his Inferior ways 
(Fhough no leGifall of Miracle an Praiſe) 
pon the Flowers of Heaven v7 "+= 40 
The ga of Earth no wonder in us 
Though theſe do more than _, 
The life of . Mankind ſway. - 
Although no part of mighty Nature be 
More ſtor'd with Beauty, Power, and Myſtericz, 
Yet to encourage humane Induſtrie, . 


God has ſo ordered, thatno other part - 
Such Space, and ſuch Dominion leaves for Art. 


IO. 


We no where Art do (ſo triumphant ſee, 
As when it Graf or Bu the ” Tree ; 
In other things we'count it to excell, 
| If it a Docile Scholar can 

- To Nature, and but wnetate her walls 1 
It overrules, and is her Maſter here. 

It imitates her Makers Power Divine, 

And changes her ſometimes, and ſomerimes doesrefine : 
It does, like Grace, the fallen Tree reſtore 
To itsbleſt ſtate of Paradiſe before : 

'Who would not joy to ſee his conquering hand 
Orr all the vegetable World. command ? 
And the wild Giants of the Wood receive 

What Law he's pleas'd to give? 
= bids - RR d Crab =. 
e gentle A wW ce 5 

The rand roi I is 
Of Galatea's purple kils 3 
He does the Hawthorn teach 

| Ta bear the and the Pear, 
He bids the ruſtick Pluar to rear 
A noble Trunk, and be a Peach, 
Ev'n Daphzes coyneſs he does mock, 
And weds the Cherry to her ſtock, 


Though 


Though ſhe refusd ApoPo's ſuit 3 
Ev'n ſhe, that chaſt and Virgin-Tree 
Now wonders at her ſelf, to ſee -- 
That ſhe's a Mother made, and bluſhes in her fruit. 


| Il. 
- MethinksI ſee great Dzocleſpar walk 
1 In the $a/0»iar Gardens noble ſhade, 
Which by his own Imperial hands was made : 
I ſee him ſmile methinks, as he does talk 
With the Ambaſſadors who come in vain, 
T' entice him to a Throne again : 
IfI, my Friends (ſaid he,) ſhould to you ſhow 
All the delights, which in theſe Gardens grow 3 
'Tis likelier much, that you ſhould with me ſtay, 
Than 'tis that you ſhould carry me away : | 
And truſt me not, my Friends, if every day, 
 - I walk not herewith more delight, 
Thanever after the moſt happy fight, 
| In Triumph to the Capitol I rod, 
To thank the gods, and to be thought my ſelf almoſt a god. 


Chertſea, 16 Abraham Cowley. 
Ang. 1666. 
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*ints 3 £.31,ſ.20. 
Cones C22; f 1,4-c.24, f1 7. vide 
Nuts.. . 
Conflegration | c. 35, ſ2; vide 

Burning. 

Connie C:21,ſi1.0:2 _ > 
Gonſecration £3514: 

Conſerve £-2G4/LT: 
Conſort *-.; 6:29.10: 
Conſul -c.32,ſ129. vide Officers: 
Copſumption 'c:10[62:0.:x6,ſ 8. 
Contemplation  c.35,ſ.5,1020. 
Coutemplores -* £28; [2: 
Contexture £-30,ſcT. 


Cleargy .. TATE 8.28, 2. | Converſion £:35,/5. 


Cleaving... 


Cleft- -woad a ſa; 7. 


Climat. £.3,[.4.c. 22,['5.c. 26,ſ.22: | 


vide Aſpe&, Situation. 
Clipping 
MPyART095/ 9s 


| c£-31,/.31. 

Cooper £.3;ſ17.6.6,ſ4.c. 9 fe Ic17, 
þ5-6.20,ſ118,19,24, - 

Coorbs -6:29, 65. 


£9, ſl a p- ces c.3,ſ8, 16. abbey; : 


$26.10; [36:16,ſ1.. 17,[34, 


5, 6. 


-'M 


ide 

+$s66 6-18, 1,2. c, 20, 14328. 
C 1.c624+[6.c.28, (1c31 33893, 
oY 141 15-634 g te VITY 
Corpaizre | » 0 c\kOG[1-6.32;f19. 


Cord c.28, 79.6. 30,/- eats . 


vide. _ - 
Cardinal: - Col 6g. 
Carkes5.>4 1.3 yy Ws 
Corvess\ &1; i; exghfig..£:30z; 4 
£21, ſ2,T4; 1e34,f190;) 1+ 
CorniLands Cc£:4,/.9, <6, F $08, 
[EE SUES 
Cornel.. c.21,ſ11, 19: 6:23,3Þ | 
> £805/3- 6:3ZIz/15, N00 
Corgnall c.2 213. 0:34;f18. |- 
Coſmetic 43859 £22230BY. | 
Cattaged ' > oh ef) CIPFS: | 
Cotton - - '6:203[V. 
Cough» &. T1fcSe 0422, fa 5. £26, 
ſex 
Couler- .» C4 ſel5, 31:09 34, 
: 356-3219. _ 
Compal | 25fe | 
Comnmersſearp -\..'-> £3 Bf6. 
Conrt 1 I; 29,30 
Cow-dung 0 ag, 16612. 
Crabtree £31, ſc TON 
Ceacks- <3; £8, 4-731, f34- "vid e 
Clefts. 


Cranes.' Ce fog F: 46. vide SP) 


Creation £:30iſ4 | - 
Crapping £20, /. I,2. vide Cat- 
- teh. Y TEL 6% 
Croſs: -. £:3; ſ.17.c. 15, uc33ifit | 
Exdgels c.17;ſc5. vide Steves. 
Cumberland 6.22;ſ012." 
Cup board £:26,ſ.22. 
Cupps C.25,ſ.2:6-27/.9. 
Curioſity - 626,12. 
Currier. c.19,/.5. 
Cuſhions F £:20,ſ. . 
Cuſtomes £.29, HOETH T4 
Ye Laws. 
Catting/ - £3; [B;13.c:9, {5 5.0.17, 


{3 c.18, ſ6. c.19,.3.c.20,ſ.18, 


23,26. c. 21, ſi7.£.24, ſ6; #225; 
Se21c6: 26, ſ26..28, [.7. c:'29, 


Table: 


Chou! > - RD 
Cypreſs e. 22, ſg,15. 0.24; fi 
#14, 26,9:2056:27,ſ615, F8.'E! 


c S4:304.31:fit5 $918." 


Cy 2ca D, ky = 
31,065 EIN þob 6a 


vide P 
[ys ne 


2 

Deafweſe0*"bb.6; Fes p 

_ Faſpb v — [6,122 
F128, vide F oreft. pg ; 

Die Pt22; 123. ON 

" [223;'vide Dottards.-” 

Decay" rgo.fl, 2,24 63%], ry, 


"28; 
Decemblr oO 433:." 
Decortication b, 25\f T:yide 
e ! (Coph.c5 © - SALARSeS 
Dedication ";TE« *Þ, 
Deere :*6:5;J2: 7, {3#: 7s 
PELN IO, vide PEE | 
Defence” *-  F22ſ235,f17. 
| Delphos 10 6:35, 7+ 
Deluge . WE .L 
Depth 
Diameter, vide pies =, 
\ | Di@;onary 


Diimenſios | waoſachh; 2 2 | 
I 


-Tol1T,12413,14,15, 18,17, 
vide Stature, Age. 
Disbranch c.4,ſ.14-c.6, [2 2.6. 8, 
-ſ-1:6:22, ſ6. c. 30, 28,32. e. 31, 
_ ſ23. mide Prune. 
| Diſchargers / e:31,{19. 
| Diſhes 6.31,[.35- 


Diſeaſe, vide Infirmities. | 
Diftance c.2,ſ.7.6.3,ſ.2,3,11.c.4, 
 $6-c.64ſe 367 3: 6.9, ſ3,4- £14, 
' J2,þ4.173ſ2:4.18,ſ65.19,[2,6, 


9,26.'\c.2x; [9.0.22 2.c.28, 1. 
C3 Jo. [+2oC+ 345ſ-2- 
DifliÞation y c.16, 5. 
Diftra@ion Wy 
Diſtribution © Intro v8. ; 
Ditching Cc. 21, k 6,9. vide 
Hedg. 
Died Ro 61 7, +4 
Diviſion Gs 28, Pp 2633, [16 


ſc 253, 6, c. 32, þ19. vide Feb. ; 
ling.. 
Cyder. 


C:21, fan; 


Diiiretic 


The Table. 


Ditiretic c.16, 10. | Egg. £0 £.30,ſ-30- 
Docks. . . ., __ ., c.21;ſ7.| Eights \. of © -SROf24s 
Dodona -; \ £35, f7 15- vide| Elder c.3, 7:16; f104.21, 
Grower. &P. 277. - _ | 9515: £30;ſf 20. c.314[15,37. 
Doggs © £:344ſc16.| _ 6-3%ſe19.. -- "BS 

Dog-wood c.21;[.19.| Ele®uary £.26;ſ2 1. 


Dores c.4,ſ.15.c.22;/.15. c.23, 


ſf.c.24; f,13-c.26,ſ17431;ſ4, | 
vide 


8. vide Gates. | 
Dorſars, c20.ſ2g. 
Dotards. c:4:ſ:14--20,ſ264.29, 
', J$6.6.314/« 23 vide. Decay. 

| Downs (__.__ _. £344.23, 
Dram _  . - £.22,ſ2. vide Firr. 
Draining +4149, [5. 
Dreams. C:352/:557+ 
Dreſſars E4:ſ15<.5,ſe2. 


I Dreſſing £.9,ſ3.20,ſ.11,22,24- 


C294/-5+ - 
Pin a 21,ſ22.c.22, ſ155.31, 
 $37435:18. . 
Dripping £-22,ſ.1.628,(64.34, 
£14. vide Shade. 

Coe 6:21, [(16.c.26,ſ21. 
Druids <c.30,ſV£.35,.2,9,15s 
vide Dryad. | 
Drumms c8,ſi4. 

Dryad, vide Druids, | 


Dry-trees  Introdud. 4. 


Dung, vide Compoſt. . 

Duration Gufa, I5. vide 
C432 [3 
.29.[6. 


© 63ſ17<8ſ4<.19,5. 
; CIOye2.C. Thoſe. 


E 


p27, K e2frzeb.f. £22, 


Ce 3t/ I5, 34 vide 


. Poliſhing, allo Pomona, 


c. 8. 


Ears c.1O, ſ.2.c.18, [B. vide| 


Deafieſs 
Ear-wigs <c.27,ſ.15. vide In- 
V7- "I 


Earth Iintrodut.\. 7. 
Eaft c.31,115<.32,.13. vide 
Winds 


6 -- 


Elm C25 [$0.41 6,/-IOc2 T,[6, 
- 12.c.274ſc13.c.28, ſ53..29; ſ22,3, 
6.c.30,ſ11:c:31, ſc15,26. c.32, 


J-1,19.£-34ſ915,24- 
Elogies C-31, ſ:36, 
Elyfſum £.35,/-10. 
Emnliions c.22;/,15, 
Encloſures - c33{7:341ſ3,5. 
| Enconragements 6:344/-22, 
Emcroachments : £434+ſ-3. 


Engines C3, /.9. c.31, f.22. vide 
Hoſe Þ 
Epilepſce Na CT 
Enthuſiaſm | C3 23 
Enzing c.25,/.1,3. 


Erifichthon 6:35,ſ-15. 
Errors c:241f5- 
Eſpeliers c.6, ſ72. c.1B; ſi2.c.20, 
- f26-255ſ9. 

Aſcnlns, vide Oak, 

Efſex . c31,ſ29. 


Eftovers c.33, ſ"i4. vide Laws. 


Eternity £.24,ſ17.£.30, ſ4. 
Eugh c-.26, ſ8. c.30,ſ14. LE 


Tevp. 
Evonymus £-32,/.19. 
Excrements C. 3O[3. 
Excreſcences c3,ſ:17.£.27,ſ.g, 


Exotics £.26;/(.22, 

Experiment <c.29,[5.c.31,ſ20, 

Extirpation <c.31,22. vide 
. Roots. 

Extravagance c.31,ſ28. 


Eyes c.18,ſB.c.25,ſ11. 


F 


Aggots c.21,[.19.c.28, ſg, 
= C£.31,/:27, 28,31. vide Bg- 


Oz Ft, 


Famine £:6,/.4. 
o arcy C.E6,ſ, Io. vide Horſe. 
Farmer £:34oſe23. 


F ather | £.30,ſ20. 
Fannns . C43 5:66: 


Feaſts 


Fences 


The 
Feaſts - C-JOSP- 
Feauvonr £.20,ſ629.C.21,;ſc16. 
February C.27j.20.C.29,ſc4 
Felling <3, ſ. 13,15: £4, ſ-14 


c.6, [eq £175 ſe4-c 19,ſ-1,3.c.28, 
$2,3:4978-c-29..6:30, ſ.1,23, 
24, 25,26, 27,28, 31, 34, 36. 
6.1 £1323 c.32,[.7.0.33,ſ7, 
. 8,9, 14, 16, 17. c.34:ſe23.:35) 
0 4,15. vide Cutting. 
Femal c. 22,ſ/2 4. vide Sex. 


ſ66,7..21,ſ.1,3,6 ,10,13;I6, 20. 
c.26, ſ.10. £28, ſ4, 7.4.29, f.5, 


I0.c.32, ſel 3:33,ſe 14:34: 3». 


13,144.22, ſ15.c.33, ſ-I. 6.24, 


f.4-c.30,ſ.27.6.31, ſ-359» 13515 . 


17,34. 34+ſ-7- | 
Firſts c.28, [.3 vide Copp ces. . | 
Fiſhers £5. ſ2:c.25,ſ2. 
Flanders £:34je17- 
Flayle £.26,ſ.17. 
Flecher c.I5,ſ2.c.16,ſi2. 


Flexures c.29.f.10. vide Crooks, 
Knee-Timber. 


Flints c34ſ723. vide Stones. 
Floating | c.31,/9. | 
Floores 6.22,ſ.15.c.31T,ſ-3,4- | 
Flowers c.8,ſ.4.c.16,ſ.2.c.20, 


18, 29. c.25, ſ. 10. c.31,ſ35. | 
© £:32,ſ.19. vide Inlayer. 


Fluvidri Arborem,, _ £.30,ſ.t1. 
Flux c.3,ſ17:c. $04/2- Cc 21zf20. 


c.25,ſc11.c.26,ſ18. 
Flyes . ,21,ſ16. 
Foggs Cc. 3./.8. | 
Food 6.8,[4. 


5:6,70,24- P27 6. 
Fermentation” Cc. 16, [4 
Fern c27,[.3. 
Feet. 6:20, /-16.0. 24, ſo2. £30, 

S557 
Fibers | e-3:ſ6.c.24, ſ2. | 
Figues C:20,fſ.16.c.24, ſ2.C. 7% 

[557+ | | 
Filberts e417.[3; «Cs 50,ſio. 
Fire £.23,ſ1.24,ſ.12.c.31,/.1, | 

3437-359 fl. 

Fire-boot £.31,[:33. 
Firr c.2, ſ8.c.12ſ72,7,0,9,12, 


64, ſ012.6:6,ſ2.6.20, | 


| 


Table. 


| 


Foreſts .c-29,ſ.5,9.c-345ſc1,2,12« 
c.24,j.3,28. 


Forges vide Irou-mills. 
Forks 6.17, f.5-0.20,ſ-29, 
Fortifications £.21,ſc6. 
Foundations £.33,ſ-2. 
Fountains \ £43 5ofe5+ 
Fowle  0:344ſ-23, 
Fra@nre C4» Ya I5: 
Frames e31f34:35; 
Framing <c-31,ſc19. vide Cars 
khaſſes. 
France C.2 '5f 1.6.34, fi 6. 
Freech-Pox 626,66: 
Fretters. c.29,ſ.4. vide Galing. 
Friftion c-27,ſ.9. 
Fritters C7 f 5. 
Frondation 6:29, [8. vide 
Leaves. 
Froft c.2,ſ+3.c.6,ſ.2.c. 17, ſac26 
[.18.c.32,ſ.9,15. : 
Fruit-trees c.3,ſ:3.c.9, fl 9,21, 
 ſ12,21,22.c.26,ſc9. £.29, 4,5, 
6. 0.30, ſ02,3- £33, ſ.2,14- C24, 
24425. 


| Fruit c 304{25,304. 31,.15,18. 


C:35,ſ-21. 
Fruiterer « C20, j-24,29. 
Fuel c.3,ſ.13.c.5, 2. cb, ſ.4. 


Ce 9, f.9.C Ih, |. ee 135], 2, 
c.Ig,[.2.c.16, ſ2.c.17,ſ.5. £18, 
1.8: c. 19, ſ. 5. c. 20, f/13, 26. 
c.21,ſ14,15. c.22, [3.c.2% ſs. 
c.28, ſ.1,8,9,10.c.29, ſ.5.c.31, 
ſ23,32. 

Fungns C-274/c3. 

Furniture C.2 6,/.22. vide Vten- 


fils. 
Furrs c-2T,ſ.13,14- 
G 


—_ £.27,.12. . vide Fret- 


ters. 
Galle £3,f 17+ 
Game £4.35» _ 
| Gangreen C.27,j.1 
| Gapps + > £:20, 9.629, ſ-9, Tide 
Hedges. 
Garden C6, ſ4«c.9,ſc10, 12, 


: fi 


ſet. £.20;þ 1 5, x3, 24; 28. c.21. 
[B.c.26, ſ.1.c.30, ſ.35+6:35/-10, 


I |: ._- : 
Gargle - c:3,ſ17.c.8,.4.c.26,ſ.4- 
Garlick £:27,ſ. 17520. 
Gates c.30;ſ7. vide Dores. 


Gathering c.&, [4-.9,ſ-11:0.22; 
[4-c.26,ſ022. 


Golfter c.20;ſ.19. | 
Generation £.30,[-3O. 
Genius . £:35»f-14. 
Germany C-31ſ-23-c-33;ſ.9,16. 
Ghoſts C.35,[.13. 


Girding c.22,/.16..30,ſ.33. vi- 
de Binding, Meaſure. 


Glades £.34,/-15. 
Glaſs c.5,fe2.c.34, ſ.12. Glaſs- 
Work. 
Glaſtenbery £.30,/.10. 
Glue £.3+ſe17.£.22, f.15.c.31, 
#35: | 
Gnatts 6:24,ſc13. 
Goetes £.21,ſcE.c.274ſc12. 
Gold . -6-ZHſl. 
Golden- Age  -6:25of5. 
Gold-$mith &<c. 20,ſ.29. £. 26, 
V3. | 
Goades c.15,f.2. 
Gold-Stone c-20,.19. } 
Gopher ; ©c-24.f113. 
Gout £4,ſe1 5.£-26,ſ021. 


Graffing Imtr. 7. ©.3,ſ. 5. c.4, 
[1 3.-£.6,ſ.2.0.7, ſ4.c8, ſc1,4c.9, 
f[6, 1246. 10, [.I.C.17, $3. c.20, 
IG, 2T, 26. c. 2, þ 7, 22. 
C:26, ſ2,25.0.30,[:30. 0:34» ſ9, 
- | EP 

Grain C:31ſ4-C.1Tſ1,2.C.16, ſc2. 


vide Damasking. 
Granad £.25, ſ.10. 
Graſſe c.19,ſi2. vide Grazing, 
Paſinre. 


Gravel c.3,ſ5.c.10, f.2.C.14,ſ.4- 
c.16,[.8.c.22, ſ.2,9,15. 26,4, 
I4, 2I. c.30,ſ-12. vide Store. 


Grazing c.28,ſ11,8. 
Greaſe c:31,ſi5. 


Greens £.29,ſ.4. vide Conler.c.31, 
#4:34- 
Green-ſickneſs 


C,20,fc2. 


- The Table. 


| Green-timber c.30,[:1,4,5. 
vide Timber. | 

Green-Wich £4352), 16. 

Grove c.17, ſ-2.6.27,ſ.21. £.30, 


| J35- 0:35, ſ35558, 10,12,P4,17. 
vide Lacus, Nemus. | 

Gomnd-fille £:31;ſ8. 

Growth c. 28,ſ72,3,8. c.30,ſ.1,2. 


c« 34, ſc 10, 13, 28. vide Age, 
Stature. 
Grubbing c.3, ſ014-c.34,ſ21. 
Guatacum | £.263.6,22. 
Guilding £.22,ſ.15. 


Gumm C5, ſ72.0.22,ſ,2,6,10,15. 
C. 24, ſc13.c. 25, ſe12. £26, ſ.21. 


—_—c 
Gun-powder C14, ſ.4. c. 19, [.5. 
£.314/:30. ; 
Gun-ſmith cB,ſ.4.c.10,ſ.2. 
Gunters-line £30, [-33. vide 
Girding, Meaſure. 
Gymmaſtics £.23.f.2. 
Gymmoſophiſts £:35,ſc10. 
= 
H Afts £:231ſ 4. 
Haggs £-29, [.5. 
Haires = ſi5.0.8, ſ4.c.2 454 
£-30,[63. | 
Halineus £.25,/713. 
Hamadryads £3 5,ſc14. 
Hand-bill c. 29, [.2,3. vide Bil. 
Hangings £26,[22. 
Harduing c.31[635. 
Hard-wood c31,ſe15. 
Hares £27,(5. 
Harps c.22,ſ.15. vide Muſical 
Inſtruments. | 
Harrows c:204[-29.0.35,ſc15. 
Haſel c.17,28,[1..32,ſ1; . 
Hatchet s £:29,ſ02. 
Haw C.21»/4. 
Head - £.8,[.3-£.29,ſ.4. 
Heading c.18,[04...31, [.23. 


Heart c.3, ſ:8.c.14, ſ.c.22,ſ.15. 


29, /.2.c.31.f.6,15. 
Heat | 6-32,ſc19. 
Heath c.1, ſ{1.c.28, ſ10.c. 32, 
f-15. £.34ſ-23- . 
Hedge c.12, ſ. 2.6.21, [6, 8, 9, 


I4, 18, 
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Hinges | C.26;f.17. 
Hipps ©.4, 15+ £.31,ſ-Ig. vide 
Carkaſs. 9 
Hi ſtor £.35z/}-I0. 

-— Hg 25, 2. vide Bees. 
Hollanders c.31;ſ.23. 
Hollowneſs <c.27,ſ.13.c.29, ſ.2, 
. - 3.6.30,ſ-24- $5) 
Holly  6.26,ſ.12.6.30,ſ.5.30,36. 


| Horw-bean £.3z-17-£-1353 t,-15. 
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. 


Horſe-Cheſi-nats, vide Cheſs-nut. 


'The 
14, 18, 22.c. 25,.7,9.6-26,ſ.2, 


Io, 12, 13, 14, 16, 20,23, 24. 
C.33oſe14- 
Hedg-row 


e.11;ſ1,2.03,fc16. 
c:4,ſi4,8.0.11, ſel.c T7, j4+c21, 


8, 11.c.34, f-5- 


C.3T,[.3;E$-£.32j-1,19- 
—— C8, 4 c-18,f.8, £.22, 
ſ.15. vide Cooper. and 277. 
Hops ca18, f.8.c.29,ſ.29.6.22, 
115. 6.28, ſ.10. c. 33; ſ-14-c-34, 

11. 


£.32,ſcT. 
Hornets £27, fol 4. 
Horſe _ c.3,[.17.020, ſ144.34, 
| 16+ - © GE "7"P | 


Tablk. 


.** C. 24, { 28. vide Tooles. 
Fan vide Material. 


J 


(21.c.30, 011-31, +2334, | Y Amaica £26, f.22. 
hoe? " Lo | j .St. Fawres 5 Park, vide Park, 
Hei-boot . . 6:31,{33-| January c.28,ſc4.c-29,ſ.4. 
Height vide Stature. | Jaſmine c.25,ſ-I9. 
Hei-thorn c:21, 4. £.30, ſ; 36.| Janndies £:26,ſ.21.C.27.6. 5 
c.ZT,f.3- vide Duicksſetts. | Tdoles c:.35ſ8. 
Hemlock-tree 6.2242. Ilex £.25.3£.30,ſ 4,5. 
| Hemroides © c.31,ſ-16,19. | Images | £.26,ſ.21. 
Heranlds c.26,(26. | Imbibition c.I,f1,4.c.22,(4. 
Hercynian Foreſt c.30,ſ-2. vide Impoſtumes © —_ I. 
Foreſt. | | Improvements £.24,ſ.22. 
Hewing c.29, ſlo-30, ſ.33. | Incloſare c.28,/9.c.34, f Is. vi. 
c. 31, /j- 5,6, I- vide Conver-| de Commons. 5 
ting, Squaring. Incorporation &  c.29,f110. 
High-waies c.9, ſ3-£:9,ſ.4, 10. | Incraftetion vide Coating. 
£.33,ſo2. Indies £-26,f.22. 
Hills * c:1, ſ1:c.22ſ8,9.c.26,ſ;5, | ndufiry £24, ſ114..26, ſ22. 


£.30,[.8. 
Infirmity 6.2728, [.4.c.3 I,f.2 3s 
vide Diſeaſes. ps Ws 
Tnflanimation c.21,/.16. 
Ingraver "10, f.2.26,ſ16,17,; 
21: vide Carver, Sculptor. See 
= Pomona 0. 9. | 
Inke c.3,17.c.19.[5.0.26,ſ21. 
Inlaying cB,f4-6.19,f, We 6, 
J6,17.-.31,ſ35- 
Inoculation Intro. 7. vide Graf- 
fing. 
Inſcription 
{nterlucation 
vide Pruning. , 
Innndation c.22,ſ:13. 
Jojnmer e:3,f027.3,ſ.5.c.8,ſ4-c.9, 
J1.c.10, ſ2.c:T1,ſ71,2.0.22,ſc15. 
c.26,[.22.See Pomona «8. 
.Jogm-ftools c. 26, ſ22. vide 
- Obools. .. | 
Joyſts c.8,ſ4.c.23,ſ1.c.31,f19. 


£.30,[.9.4.35,ſ612. 
.27(.9.c.29, ſu4. 


Hovills c.Z1»ſ,24+ 
Howſe boot - c.31,[.33. 
Hunters C.21,ſ.2. 
Hurdles C.17,ſ-5.c-20,ſ.17. 
Huske | c.28,/.1 to 
Hyusbandiman C.16,j.2.0.17,ſ.4. 


Treland C2%P2. * 
Tron | 26,21. 
A Works Intro. 1.0.33,[11, 
I2,15. 
"ou \Mills ? £.23, [.I, 4-c.30, 
ſ[e18.c.31,ſ.29.4.34,ſc12. 
| . MTtaby 


my C.25,ſc1.£.24,ſ-17. 


Ttc | c.19,/.5: 

Juice c.16, ſ.3,4,5,6,7,8,11- 
vide Sap. 

July c.28,ſ8.c.30,ſ.34- 

June 6.3 I;f:32- 

Juniper £.22,ſ,15..26, ſ-19. 
c£.30,ſc10c-32,ſ:19. 

Toy £27, ſg. 


K 
Ky c.31,ſ.i5, vide Ship- 


ping. 
Kent £:30,ſe14-£.33,ſe11. 


Kermes £:25,ſc5. 
Kernel c.1,ſ2.c.21,ſ.4,10.c.22, 
ſ1,15.c.24,ſc23- 

«Keyes £6, fc1,2.C.11,ſ1. 
Kegle-Pinns £20.29. 
Kidding vide Bavines. 
Kidnies C:7oſ 5: 
Kind vide Species. | 
Kirfe . c.30,ſ29,31. vide Cnt- 

ting, | 
Knee-Timber <c..29, ſ-1o. vide 
 Conrbs, Flexures. y 
Knife. c.205ſ629.c.29, ſ2. 
Knotts c.I1, ſ.2.c.27, 1.0.29, 

ſ[75..30, ſ-20.c.31,ſ.9,10,15. Vi- 

de Damasking, Grain. © 


L , 
F  4cqe £25, [.5. vide Gumm. 
 , Ladder £.6, ſi4- 
Lamp-black c.22,f.16. 
Lancaſter £.22,ſ.13. 
Larch c.22,ſ101 5.0.23,24, 
ws je F2:c: 5, ſ-13-C. 3ZOsf. 4+ c. 31, 
ſx5. | 
Lajerpitiunm C.22,(.5. 
FE c.20, ſ.29. vide o= 
, tnaker. ; . 
Lathes c.3,ſ17.22,ſ15,0-31, 
fas. 
Lattices  6.20.ſ-17,29. 
Latona c-26,/.18, 


Lanrel. £26, ſ23..30,ſ4.35, 


The Table. 


Lanrus-Tinus 
Lawnes 
Laws 


£537: 


£-259/-13, 
6-34;ſ15. 


£.24, ſ-134-26, ſ.22.c.27, 
ſ3,8.c.31,ſ.26.c.33;ſ1,3..34, 


029. 
Lawſon | £:29,ſ.5. 
Layers | c.2,ſB.c.4,ſ4.c.9,ſ,5. 
&. 18, 6. c.22, ſ. 12. c. 23, ſc3. 
C. 25, ſ« TO, IT, 12, I5. C. 26, 
ſ.2,26. | 
Leather £:25,[.14. 
Leaves C. 3, ſ-2+ £4, ſ.15.c.5, 
fo 2.65634. c.74ſc 1,5 £8, ſcl,4. 
£9, ſ:9, LO. CIT, fol. c.13, 2. 
c.I9, [5.6 26, ſ.26.c.26, [. 18. 
c.29,[.8.c.31, ſ28.c.32, ſ7.c.33, 
Se2£.35,ſ2T. 
Lentiſcis c:25,/.12. 
Levity c.31,ſ.18,20. 
Libanas C£-24,ſc3. 
Lieutenants C. 34, |. 16, vide 
Officers. 
Lightning c.27,ſ.11.c.35,ſ-15. 
'Lights £:354\ſ8. 
; oſile £.31ſ.20. 
Lignin feof 5-4 94 
Lime-tree c.1,ſ.1.c.14, 29, 4. 
£.30,ſ4,FOC-.3T;ſ.15,30. 
Lime c.31,ſ.8.c.32,ſ-19. 
Linnen | C:3yſet7 C7 f[c$. 
Lincolae-ſhire £.34,ſ-18. 
Liquors C.1,f.1, 4.c. 16, ſc3, 


4,5,6,7,8, I1.c. 35, ſ.23. vide 
Faice, Sap, Tapping, Imbibi- 


t$10,. 


Load 
Timber. 
Loame 


Loggs 
London Cc.2 


J27,29,31- 


c.30, [34-.31, ſ18; vide 
c.31,ſ8,24-vide Soile. 


c.31,ſ.28. 


ſ-16.c.30,ſ-35.0-31, 
Lopping c4,ſ[12.c.6,ſ4.c.13,ſ3. 


C. 20,ſ. 26. £.27, 13. 29, ſ2, 
3, 42 5--33 ſ114,15. vide Prun- 


ing. | 
Lotus C£.23,ſ.4:c.26,$22:£.30,ſ.4. 
£.3E,f.15; | 

Love 
Lucey 
Lungs 


£:30[45.6-35f-12. 


£.35,/-2. vide Groves. 


£.22,ſ.15.6424.ſ.13. 
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The Table. 


Luxury 26,22. | Mills c.3,ſ17.0.4, ſe15.c.7,['5. 
Rig CIO, ſc2.6.13, ſe2.6.21, 16,17. + 
| M-+ 6.26, .0,17: 
NISC DN 6-25 Mill-Wright, vide Mails, Saw- 
Ace £.26,ſ.2 3. mill. 
 Mad-dog c.8, ſ4. | Mineral C.I7,ſ5. 

Magnetiſme c.30,/.21. | Miracle C2722. 
Male £.224/.2 4. vide Sex. | Misſle-to C£.27[:9.C.35,/15. 
Maltballs £.25,/:5.6.26,ſi6. | Miſts c.32.{9. 
MalefaGors :35.ſ.13. | Moiſture c.I1,ſe2.c.29,ſL.c. 30, 
Mallet 629,22. | ſ-1,26,24-0.3T,/4- 
Mambre ) £30. 18; vide Oak, Mole in Surrey c.26, ſ-10. 
Man -£:30..3. | Molluſcum £.6ſ.3.c1 1,ſ2. 
Manna out Aoon £.3, ſ-13-c.29,ſ.6.c.30, 
Manufa@tnre c:9,ſ.10:c.26 [26,27. vide Seaſon. 
Manure | C431, ſc 77 Mopps £.20, [.15. 
Maple c.11. c.16, [4 c.20, ſig. | Mortality £.24,.6. 

c.31,ſ13,xH9: Mortar © c.31.[.B. 
March | c.28,[4.c.29, 4. | Moſſe c.3,ſc7,17 6.2 2:.11,13,14. 
Marking © c:33\ſ-17.| £-27,/8.c-29,ſ5. 
Marle” c.8,ſ72. vide Sole. | Mothes c.24:,ſ1 3,16.c.30,[3 __ 
Marriage c:8,f.2. Mouldinefs c.31,ſ-2.c.32,ſ9 
Marrons e.7.ſ-2,5- | Monlding £.24,ſ.1 6.6.29 - 
Marſhes c.3,ſ8.c.20[26.c.32, | Monld C-3;/4,5:8. vide Soile. 

ſ.15:; vide Boges: | Montes "EI C07. 
Marrubiun c.28,ſ.10. | Mounds c.21,ſ13,14-c.34.ſ.6, 


Maſt 'c.3;ſ.1, 13,17-6.5.ſ1,2.6:33, | 


Je2,9,14--34:ſ23,25- 


Meſts of Ships. £22, f.2,3, 15. 
c:27+ſ:23: 0:30, 7513: 6:3 1:ſ8. 
c33/ſ4+ 

M2firicht £.31,ſo24- 

Material _ 6.31,[.33: 


Mathematical Inſtruments c. 26, 


_ 7.8. vide Banky, Fences. 
Marks c.30,ſ-2.35,ſ.5. vide 


Hills. 
Mulbery c.9,20,ſ:t6.c.33,ſ19. 
Maſhroms c.I18,ſ.2. 
Mmuſical- -Inftriments C.I1;ſ 1. 


 £.21,ſi19, 22.'c, 22, ſ.15.c.24, 
©ſiT2. £.26, 6.3 x, ſ.13. See Po- 


6,220.34, ſ21..' <\ ' . mm0na 8, 

May c.28,ſ.8..31, f.23. Toy ahh” £.24:ſ$.0-25,ſ11,14. 

Aay-Poles £:334ſ-17. | ++ £.304ſ65;* 

Meade c.16,ſ4.c.20,ſ.1. Myſtere, vide Art, Trade: 

| Meadow c:20.ſ26. vide Paſture. | [ 1B 

Meaſuring c.28,ſ.8,9,10: | ''N 

Meat © hs * £:21;ſ:22, e! WM. - to 

Medicine c.31;(737.0.35,ſ24. | NT Ailes wr+Y/ 6. 

HAAS: © \ct £,35,ſ-2.] | N Names 6:354/. 

Medlay\\ \'  £:10,[1:6:24,ſ2. | Nature | £.22.{6.c,30, [1 126. 

Ancobealet 6:35; 24- vide Uſes.'| Naumachia'” C-23,ſ-1. 

Melancholy {o.) 68,[3. | Navy X £-33,ſ-11. 

Menſe-uncina c.8,ſ.2. |Neafls * c.31yſ25. 

Men ſes .  F.14,ſ4. | Negligence £:24+f- 340-29, fig. 

yr a s WV R352ED8. | Nemns £3542. vide Lucas. 

Mice 6.27;ſa8; | "Nerves £.26,ſ4- 
___ Netts 
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Netts _ | Cc. 
witty {620g 25» 
New-England c.22,j.2,16.c. 25, 
fe1.0.34,þ-12. 
Ms Ce 20, Z. 
Nitts c.21,ſ.19. 
Noah £.30,ſc12. vide Arke. | 
Norfolk £.30,ſ-10,1TL. 
North c.31, ſ14.c.32.ſ:13. vide 
Wind. 


Northampton ſhire £34, ſ-18. | 


Northamberland C.22,ſ3. 
Norway £.22,ſ{16.£.30,ſ.36. 
+4 | Ay _ C.254f 15. 
Notching c.31;ſ.26,28. 
Novelty C435, ſ024- 


November £.28,ſo4- 
Warſery Intr. 8. c.3,[3.C.4, ſ4- 


e.6, ſe2. C. _ <q 22, ſa. 
vide Seminary. 


Nut-Crackers  <:26,[.6,8. 
Nautmegs | C.26,ſ.22. 


Nutts 6.17 h I.£.22,/.1,4,6.6-30, 


| Nutriment £:31,ſ9.0-35yſ21. | 


Nux Veſcicaria c.26,ſ.22. 
Nymph > £435: þ-14- 


aver | © 64 cb fg | 
Parts c.32, ſ-19. 


"Oates caſbc.g,f5.22;ſ4- 
OGober _ £,304þ-28.C,31 3: 
op preec Wood c. 3 I, 

l Va 2. 


4 
officers £-3zſe 1,046, fe 3.C. x6 


e21,f6,9.c.22;[15.c.28.[2,3,5. Patriarchs 7 684.2 
c:29{3:455510- | Pattens £-20,/c29, 
Oak  c.3.c.10,ſ.14-c.30,/j.2, 4,5, | Paving £.23,{ 15. 
IT,12, 13, 15,16, 17,18, 31,| Peach 6-24, [c2. 
36. c.31,/i3, 12, 13, 15, 17,23, | Pea-Cocks Tayle c.II, ft. 


28, 37. £.32, ſ.1,7,19.c.34, ſox, 
9;FI,15. £35, /. 6,9- 
Olint © £.6,[:34-22,/-15.0.25,þ-12. 


The Table. 
. | Ornament c:29, ſ.4.c.35,[2t; 


Ovens C31, [-23; 
mw £.3, ſi12, 17. £:5,ſ2:0.6, ſd. 
c.8, ſ.4-c.26, ſ.21..27, / 23.31, 
f15,34- 

Oziers c.20, ſ17,22.33, ſ.3 


P 


P4% £3, ſe17.c.21; fc. 22, 

þ-15. 

Palmes, Palmeto e.16,{7.c.20, 

[Bc +ZO, 1.743 Os 

Pailes h $904 29, 

Painter, Painting c&, [.4-c.20, 

þ-15.£.31,ſ-34- 

Paleſtrite ', £23, ſe. 

Paliſade c.2 L ſe2040-25,ſ12.0-26, 

4+ 

" | £.3oſc17..26, ſc21. 
FAY 8 


Parke c.26,[144.29,ſ4--33,ſ8, 
9, OC. 24:/-T,2, 23-35 f-2,10, 
I6. vide St. James's. 


Paſtorals c.35, ſ.10. vide Scenes. 


5. | Paſlure c.1,ſ1.c4,ſ:9.C.31, f.2, 


c:32;.15.0.33, [190.34 ſ-18,19, 
21,23. 


Pear-tree C21; ſ72.2.£.30, £33, 
304.31,ſ3,12,13,15,34- vide 


Pears. Allo Pomona c8. 


Peate | £.31,f23. vide Tarfe. 


£2274 ſ-21. £.30,[4,5- 
Orgeles £.35\/6, t 
Oranye- -tree pans 26 ys 23- 
Orators 35afTOFÞ 
Orchard © ng 29, 
Organ £.31, f.13. vide pos 


ry Zoraments- 7 


| PeFen c31, 11. _ Veines. 
| Pedegre 34, þ17. 
Peeling s =" 18. 
je anne -fhire CA2,f113., 
Penitence 0.35» {65+ 

p Pepper 


Pa c.21,ſ.I1. 
Palmeto _ 
Panarea £26, 21. 
Pantherine II, f.2, 
Paper c:31,ſ-35-6.35,ſc12. 
Paradiſe £43558 
Paralyſis | | vide P 9 | 
Pars C2515 
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| Pepper c8, f4-£.25ſe14.0.26, 
21,22. 


Piles © c.3,ſ17-£:19,/5-£22,f154 


Piſcthires £27, ſ.19. vide Ants. 


Perches c.20,ſ.8,26,29.c.28,ſ.10. 


vide Poles, | 
Percolation c.I6,f7. 
Perfume 64264/.4,19,23- 
Peſtles _ C42 I,/- I9.c.26,ſ6. 
Petrification «6-31, 21. vide 
Stones. | 
Phangtics £:353 [:6- 
Philiſtines £433[c6. 
Philoſophers C2 31ſ-2-- 
Philoſophy C34; f-21:.35,fe10, 
—_-, q 
Phillyrea © £-254[8. 
Phlegwe £26,418. 
Purrougric c. 29, [. 8. vide 
Leaves. | 1. 
Phyfical-uſes c:29,[5. vide Me- 
— aficine. Ron 
PiFures £426, [.21. 
Pikes. Pike-Stavues 66, þ12:4- 


£:20\[49, 1519-1 

C23 4 FI I,/-3;4- i\ | 
Wong ;  , . 6204 
Piceaſler  ©c.22,f10, 
Pinaſter C422. [L504 
Pine Intro. of c:2,(8, 627%, (4s 

2, 45.5479, T2,1 3y I $z1I6, C24 


4 = 
Pinus, £223, ſ4-£:24, [1 6. C26, 
JH ESENLS - |. 
Pipes, £:214ſ-22-0.23, .440,26\ſh. 
'6,304{360-314 ele, | 


Pitch . $97 J-164,22,/.L5,16. 
 63Hf70pt5s 1 iN 
Pith © - "1,30, [2926032:.{ 19. 
| $2. ... bO- 
Pitt 5 629k 
Plice_ c.14,ſ. 1.0.24, 14463 Life 14 
_ vide Sitwation, Place... 
Plague _\ Cc2,(15.c.26,ſeaF- 
$2630, [77,35- Vide Boards 
Planting, Plantation Intr, 2, 
: 8.6 18, . 4. C. 19, fel, 3+ 628) 
© J540526- £24, ſ3,23: £26, ſckb, 


The Table: "= 


[023. £.32; ſ'g,8,10. £.33,ſe2,12. 
c.34>/-6,21,23,29<-35,/c19. 
Plants 
Plafb-poles 629.7» 
Plaſbing c.4,ſ.12.£.21,ſ.8,9. vide 
Pruning. 

Plaſter £.22,ſ:15. 027, 012: 
c.3t, 19, 15. vide Ceiling , 
Lathes, | 


Platanus Cc.23,[.2,3.30,ſ645,6. 
£.35,10, vide Xerxes. 


Plough c6, ſud. 6.8, f,2.c.20, J4- 


C43 2,f4s 


£:29,/c10-C:34,j- 1,2. P> 277. 
Plough-boote _ £.31;(733; 
Plum-tree £-24ſ.2.£.30,ſ.3O. 

«1 I, ſ. 12; 35- ce Powana, 

C\ 9 
Poeks <26./26..35.ſ7,10. } 
go" £6, ,4-c.18, .1.c.29, 
. £3 | 
Poles Co 64fe 4. 7,/ 2, 3, 5s 

6173 [63550194 1450-224) 15. 

_ £:24, 126.28, f.10. vide Hops, 

Perches. IY 
Pelicy C.26,f,22. 
Politicians c-35z{12. 
Polling «9,7. vide Heading. 
Paliſbing £.6,ſ.3.4.8,ſ/20.11,ſ2. 

CA, /ſel$6-264/6<31, 15,34, 

35» 

Palypes £.25,ſc11. 
Poore c.21,[.22, 
Pores —.__ 6:3ZO,þ20,2T. 
Poplar c.16, ſ.1o. c.18, ſ.1,7,8. 

£.284[:1.c.30,/-10.£.3 LſcS 58-33, 
Portcullis 31, 7. 
Portign: | \ \. 024,ſc12.0.34:-17. 
Poſterity C-24+[.3. 
Poſls c.26, ſ8.c.31, ſiu5. vide 
1 _— STO 0 F | 
Pot-aſhes C.22,/.15. 
Ref), PY.S- c.31:ſ:39- * 


Poultry  \x-,  |6-3»f176:9,[i9. 
Pewder . -\.1... cb yſ4e16,[2. 


++ 3% 6-28, ſe I. £.29, ſc1, g.Y.. 305 
Go | 


Prayer. © 6:3H;fo. 
Ro To, ſ2.c.26,ſ.26.6.31, 
[.28. vide Prophets. ; 
Preſerving . cf 
Prices £.30,ſia8. vide of 

Priming 
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. C:3T;f-7. vide Hey-thorn. 


2 I 3% 


de Timber. 


Probleme £31, ſ.18. 
Prophets £-35þ57+ | 
Proportion c. 33, ſ.17. vide 

_ Seantling. | 
Prote&ion £:355f-21- 


Provjdence £.34,ſ-17-£.35,ſ-20, 
21,22,23,24- 
Prow <c.31,ſ.15. vide Shipping. 
| C3, 13:7, j-3-0:9, ſ:3 
"* | 7, I1.c.14, ſe2.c.18, ſ.6. 
| 1 £.20, ſ.22.C.22,ſ.6.6.25, 
Praner-. | f, 104.26, ſ/20, 23,24 
Pruning | c.38, [6,7. c. 29, ſl, 6, 
10.c.32,ſ. 19,2 1.c-33,ſ. 
2.6.35,.15. vide Arbo- 
©,.2 | rator, Polling. 

Pſalteries £c.22,ſ. 15. vide Mu- 

.- ſical Inflrument-s. 
Ptiſic-* £.3,ſ17.6.T6,9.c.26,ſ.21. 
Pubies!:: c.6, ſ4c.10,ſ.2.c.26,ſ66, 

8. vide Blocks, Shzvers. 

Pumps -c.14.,f2.c.19,ſ.5.31,/.15. 
. vide-AqneduGs. =D 
Parge 243 
Purling- 0: 63HfſI9. 
Puttie' c:31,(.5,34-vide'Painting. 
Pyracanth £.2T,ſ.I1. 
Pyes:< - E.74[(5. 


"J Uekers - - -- £357. 


Duality c.31,f.15,36. 
Ryarzer-clift _ £:30,ſ.15. 
Breartering C£-31,ſ.6. vide Hew- 
4 \ Twp. | 


Svereus c.31,/15,25. vide Oak, 
Quick-beam c.15,ſ.1. vide Whit- 


7 b AOL } - 
QuiakeSet c20,[.4,9.c.26,ſ.16. 


Wnce...” C£:24,ſ2.0.30,ſe30- 
Puincunx . - 20, þ. 6, 26.c. 34, 
Ro E3-D40 | : 
wt Dir 


”, «a. 

« 
+. | % J 
hs? 4. 


Ss 9b * 


EIEIITYG 
» wk CESS 


Lo 


The Table. 
Priming  VidePainting. | 
Principal-Timber c.31,ſ.19.VI-|_ 


-- 6.21, ſ.16,19. 


F3 
R Afters c.26,ſ.21.c.3t,ſ16, 


I9. | 
Rain e<.11,ſ2.c.20,ſ(6.c.27,ſ1,4, 
7:8,13,15. £29, f.2,43537+ 353 


ping. 
Rakes, Raking <c.20,/015,24. 
c.28, 7. | | 
Raiſing | Tntr.6, 
Rangers | "$36 (16. 


Receſs c.35,ſ.10. vide Solitude. 
Recreation |. C.34,ſ.16. 
Regarders c.33,ſ. 9. vide 0ff- 
cers. . ; 
Reins £.26,ſ021. 
Religion c.35, ſi2. vide Super- 
-” Wa Religions Houſes.c.35, 
3 | ; 
Removing Intr.7. 62, ſ6.c.3, 
J10.6.14,ſ63-c.22,ſ.3,44c.30, 3. 
| vide Tranſplanting. 


Rent 6.34.5 

| \Reveiling c.3 1,ſ:34. vide Paint- 
ing.” 

Rhetorick C.35,ſ.I0. 

-ReſurreFion c.35,ſ-13. 


Rind 'c:5,[72.c.6, ſ.3.c.7,ſ.5. vide 

Barth | 
Rings &c. 30, ſ.19, 20, 21. vide 
Circles. 


Ripening c.8,ſ.4. 
Rivelin, vide Park c.30, = 
Rivers ' 6433»ſ.2. 


Robur c.31,ſ15. vide Quercus. 
Rocks c.1,ſ.1.c.2,ſ.5.c.3,ſ.5.c.22, 
+ ſ-9.c. 26, ſ.22. c.34,ſ-23. vide 


Flints, Stones. 


Rodd: Ge Co I6,/2. 
Rolling-pins- £.26,ſ.6. 
Romans © 6.23.2. 


| Ropes £4, [559, f-9.c.14, ſ.4. 


. - 6.21;[.5-c.27,ſ-23. vide Cables. 


Roſen © { . © G36. 
Roſes . _ 6:24,ſc2. 
Roſe-mary ' © £:30,[63. 
| Roofs 631.19. 
Rooks © SR ACTA 

| Roots 


/18. vide Water, Wet, Drip- . 


The Table: 


Rootes Tntr. 7,8.c.1,ſ.1.c.3,(.5, 
6:10,14,17. £.4, ſ(6,10, 15.c.5, 
ſc1.c.6, ſ.3,4-6-7, 54G, ſe 1. c.I14, 
ſ.2.6.16,ſ6.c.22,ſ66,9.0.24,ſi13. 
£25, ſelo,1t.c26, ſ.1,4,6, 15, 

20. £27, ſc 1,445,951 2,22.c.28, 

ſ.6.c.29, ſ.4,6.c.30,02,4; 20,24, 
31.c.31, .22, 24,29. c.32,ſc9, 
LO, 11,12, 13,16, I7:c.33ſ-2. 
NS .--.,- -. 

Rotting £.27,ſ.1.c.29, ſ.2,4-0.32, 
ſ16. : * 

Royal Society, vide Society. 


Rubbing. \.: £,29,/.4.7. 
Rulers ., : 6320633 
Rupture 6.34/c17.C.10ſ62; 
—_.. - | 626,[021. 
—_— C13ſcT. 
Acks <c.31, /. 29, ZI. vide 
Coales. <6 
Sactaments. _ 
Sacrifices © c:35,ſ-6,15,19. 
Sadlers. C.I2,ſ.2.c.20,ſ29. 
Sefre obiy C:9,f.T0. 
Salads . £:3, ſ:17.c-6, f.4-c.8, ſ.4. 
6.21, ſ016,19.c.23,ſ.4- 
Salow c20,[.3.28,ſ.1.c.32,ſc19. 
C3 3:[3>14--34 J-20- RL 160d Gs 
Salt. .  ©3$17-631;(3. 
Salves. _ £212 C2654. | 
Samerd 492 1 Baſes 
Sand __ £.22,[.2,9.C.31,{7. 
Sap _ ,c-3;ſ5,134.8:-3«-16,ſ.3,4, 


' $,6,8, I1.c.20,ſ.29.6.21,ſ.9.6.27; 
 f22.c-29,ſ.5,6, 19-6.30,ſ,3,215 
 25431,ſ02,9,23..32,/-12.. 


$4Dive;,. . >-- C:24,ſe. 
Saw-duſt ' £-29,ſ.2.0.3I,f.45s. 
Sawing. <c.30,ſ;37. vide Mid... 
Saw mill <c.34-ſ.12. yide Mil. 


Scabs.... .c:5.ſ(2.0.21,ſ19.C274þcl. 
Scaffolds ©.22/.15, vide Poles: 
Scales n DOTY c.31,k7: 
Scantlings c.28, ſ.3.c.30,ſ.28, 
- 33,36-:33z174:34> 18. Pro- 
"POI2NR..  <-1\1 obj hd 
Scarrifyitg C.29,[V. 


£:35\/-10«| 


SCeanen : 


Scholes © : £.35,/-10. 

Scotland <c.22, f2,14,16..31, 
fe 25. w 

Scraping | C.27,(:9. 

Screw. C.5,ſ.2.6.10, ſi2.C.21,/.16. 
£.26,/.6. | 

Sculptor, vide Ingraver: c.20; 
[-28. | r 2 B. 

Scurvey C-159ſ-2.0.21,ſ.16.0.22, 

_ » pISL27Ffb.: = 

Sea ' © C-25,ſ2. vide 8$hzps. 

Seaſon Cc.5,ſ.2..8;ſ1,A.9, [i3, 


1 4+ CLI, fe2. 6.15, fel. C17, ſ02,4. 


... C.I8,ſ.5.6.19, ſ.1.6.20, 13, 18, 
21.c.24,ſ.6.6.26, ſ.3, 5/1427, 
[-5-£.28, ſ.4. 6.29, ſ.2,46.c.30,; 

 ſ25.c.32;ſ7,9,16,19. 


Seaſoiing . © 6.5, ſ.2..8, ſ.4.c.21, 
- £76.30, ſ925,34-c-31, þ1,2,3,4, 
34- . 1.7 
Sebeftins c.26,ſ.18. 
Seconds | c.28,ſ.3- 
Seedes Tntr. 7,8.c.1,ſ72,3,4-.3. 


© [6, 8.4, ſ92.C-20, 24.422, [5 
+ C.23, ſ.3. 6.24, ſel 1,14.c.25, ſ.7, 
- 9, II.C.26,ſ.9, IO, 20, 26.c.32; 
J-1,2,3,4:34, ſ9, 104.35, ſ20, 


"22: 
Seedling Iintr. 8. c.5,/1.c.27, 


Je1.c:28,f.4-. ' 


Seminary, videSowing c.1, {3. 
c.2,J.1. vide Narſery, Sowing, 
Cee... -_:- * | 

September c.28,ſi4. 

Sepulcher c.35, f:5,13,15. vide 

Serpent £:6ſi4- 


Service.. c.10,ſ1.c.28,[.6.c:31,ſ3- 
6:32. (29.2.0, Teal rank Vas; 
Seſeli in 54. CS of13. 
Sefts: 13, ſ.I.c.I5,ſ-I.c.20,f10, 
.13£.21,ſ5,6,12..26,ſ.14." 
Sex. c. 30.29, 30. vide Male, 
Female. en 
Shade  . c.3;ſ113,17..6,ſ3,4-c.7; 
\ JS3c8,ſi3.c.11,ſe2.0.12, ſet£:13, 
 \ 3sca1'6, [6:0.18, 2; 6,8. 195 
[72. £.20, ſ. 29. £.22, ſe, 91023, 
5 ſee 0:26, ſ4,9,20, 26. £298 f4s 
6:30, [45 741 5,607, 1 8.0.31; 
: Re 


/ 


The Table. 


[034-£.33; ſe2. £:34:ſc1 4524-355 | 
 f14.19- ls 
Shape £:29,ſ.5- 
Sheathing £.22,ſ.15.C-3 I,ſ.3- 


Shefield-Park c.30/.15;18. vide 


Foreſ. 


Sheep c:9;ſ.9.6.21,þ1,2,3,9.c-26, 


ſ1 3,14-c.34,ſ-23-.3 5o/.7: | 
ghell cB,ſ1;4-.31;ſ7. 
Shelter c:3, ſe7-c2 I; 1 O.C.25, 


f111.c.27,ſ11, 22.c.34, 18. v 
de Shade: 


Shelves  £,24,ſe16. 
Sherewood vide Foreſt. 
Shingles C:3oſe17-£.224ſe15. 


Ships c:3;ſ(1,17.£.4,ſ-15..16,ſ-2. 
£.22,ſ.1 5.6.23;[73. 6.24, ſ.13,16. 
£.26,ſ32.0.29, ſ.10.c.3Oſc13,T4- 
c.31z [6, 8,12,15. £.33ſu-C.34, 


Small-Coale vide Coale. 

Smilax | £:269/.9. 

Smoke c20,ſ/26.c:30,ſi35.c.31, 
S3- 

Snailes C-27,ſ.15. 

Sw#ow Cc:34,ſ;3,14-.32,ſ.19. vide 
Cold; Froſt. 

Sobviety. £.31;ſ-14- 


c:Z31;ſ-2035;ſ.t. = 
Socrates £.33,:9;19: 
Soft-Wood c.31,ſ.I5. 
Soile cI;ſ1.c4,ſ;B.c.5,ſ1.c.6, 


_ þ3<:3;ſ01.c.8, ſ72.c.9, ſ.4-c.10,[ 1. 
2 3, _ H_ +7 
ſ1.6.17,ſ.4-c.18,ſ6.c.20,ſ73,4,8, 

17,20,26.c.22,ſ.2,3,9,T0. c.23, 
[3:4-£-24:ſc1 1.c.25,ſ1.c.30,36, 
c.32; ſ.1,14-c.34,ſ.10,22. vide 


ſ2,29. vide Maſts. Mould, Compoſt. | 
$hip-boot c.31;[.33. | Soles £:25,ſ2, 
Shivers c.26, ſt7. vide Blocks, | Solitude £:35,ſ.6. 

Pullies. : ' | Solomon £22,ſ.15.0.24,ſ634:35; 
Shootes e17[33.| {5 | 

- Shoveds | vide Spades. S __ e:36,f25. 

.  Shoo-makgr  c.20;f294.25,ſ.2. | Souls vide Spirits. 

£.26.£6. vide Soles. Sounds c.22,ſ154.31;ſ[10,13. 
Shrinking c.ZT,ſ4. | Sonndneſs £:32,ſ-10. 
Shnitles |  . 612646. ) South 3,f:7. 
Sickneſs vide Iufirmity. | Sowing Intr. 2.c.1, ſ3,5..2, ſl. 
Sight. + 6.27,ſ6.| £7, ſ-1.e8, fr. c.9, ſ.3.c.10, ſt. 
Sigues #£.30,[[26. vide Moon. | 17, ſ1.c.22,ſ72,3,44.24,ſ6,23, 
Silk-worm c.9,ſ:3,9,10,12.4.26, | - c.26,ſ10.c.34,ſ.9,23. 

[n2. Spades c-20,ſ.15. 
Single | c.3I,{26. | Spain; Spaniard C-33,ſ.6. 
Sinking c.31,ſ.18. vide Weight.| Sperrs £3,{.17. 
Siniyues C.21,ſ.16:| Spedfs C£.21,ſ.15.-22, f.154.25, 
Sittim c.24;ſit17. | ſt 
Situation c.2,].7.c:J,ſ.1.6.8,ſ2.| Species <c.32,ſ.19. vide Kind. 

6:26g32. vide Aſpe@?,Climate. | Speech £:35,ſ.1. 
Skybemes .6:31;/i35. | Spice £.26,[.22. 
Skewers _ © c-21,{19.| Spindle-tree G21, ſ19. 
Slakbs- c. 31, ſe6: vide Plank, | Spirits c:31;[37.35,ſ8. 

Board. Spitty | £26,[.27T, 
Steeper# ..c.Zxi,{i9; | Spleen C6 fe4-c.15,f2, 
Shepins _ c8,ſ.1. | Splicim 29, [3. 
Slips cat, fs. c.26,[5. vide Cy- | splitring  c:30, ſ136.c:31,ſ3,5, 

0BGr., | 223,24- vide Cleaving, Chinks, 
$ F. "IP +44 6:2 1,ſ.4- . C. 
yeh k ; £31;{7; vide Water- | Spodle c.35;ſ-17. vide Waſp. 

for RIF. | 


Society, vide Royal S. c.25, f-22-” 


Spor- | 


Wi: 1} 
CARA 
ey 
Fs. 
A = 
% 
£»5 
EH 


hs The 
Spontaneous Produttions,Intr. ”, 
 £:22ſ-5. 
Spounet £-26,f.5,21. 
Spray eaB, ſ9.c;31.ſ'31. vide 
Bavine, Bruſh 
Spreading C-29,[.6. 
Spring £.28, ſ4-c.29 [.6,7. c:3O, | 
» ſ28.e 32, ſe12. | 
Spring-wood c& 28, [. 1. vide | 
Copp cen, 
Springes e17,fſc5. 
Sprice 6.22, [.2.vide Firr. 
Spunck &.16. ſ2. 
Square . 6 hb 29% 
Stachs Cc. 28 ſ:9. vide Cord. 
' Stafford:ſhire 636613. 


Statking c. 2,[8. £:3, ſ.*6-4, feds | 


c. 14, ſ4- £21, ſ.6,9. 6.27, ſ.23. 


6.31,ſ-23,28,29, *  ligion. 

Standards .c.6,.2.c.9, ſq £.21, |. Surrey £.26zſ.10.0.33,ſcTT. 
ſ6:c.24, ſ8, 9.c.26, ſ. 13,23,25. | Swrveying  £.30, [228. £.34z ſ:26. 
C27. {9% 34. 3,14. | vide Officers. 

Standels '—_ £.2B\[3. | Suſſex  £26,ſe14<-33,ſel I<:345 

State Cc:30, ſix. c:35;ſ14- vide a Þ | 
Age, Stature. © Sweating £31; 

Statet-een £.35,ſ19; | Swize = 5 :2.6.8, [4.c.3 LG 

Statute c.8, [6360.2 24-1 3. vide \8w3ſſer-Lan '_ £.30,}#36. 
Lews: [nn C. I7, þ- 5. Cndgels, 

Staves C:3,ſ.17.c. 8.46.10, [1. Staves; Wands. 
£14, {4 c21,ſ10,154.31, ſ34.| Sycomor © C12, I6, ſ4.c.28, ſox. 
vide Cxdgels. G ZO\ſ 46+ 34-20. 

$tair-Caſes c.31,[t9. Perc 6.28, ſt. c.35,ſ2. vide , 

Stem 6.3, ra 29,{-7., Copp ces, Wood, Ct. 

Sterne c31f.15. vide Ships. |. 

Steward £.30,[.33- | y 

Stitch c-3,ſ17 © 8.4. 2 

Stock 6.3o5,12.0-34,{7,23. | Ables c11,fo 2.21, f, 22. 

Stomach c. To, f2. r8,/.8.::19,  E245ſ1 6.c.26,ſ, 6,21.£-27. 
$3. © ; J:9-c.3 1yſ.37,13335+ | 

Stones Ct, [163,17 £.6,[.4. |, T4 £351/3- 
c.21,ſ\10. c.26,f.r8. t.31; 94 . | Taliſoides c.31,ſ.27 vide Lewr. 
632/.5. vide Flint, Rock. | Taliſman 6435 « 

Stooled * c.21;22.6.31,[.35.  Tamarisk c.28,{10. 

Stopping, vide Patty, Timber. Tankard £-26,[8. 

Stoves -c.31, (723. vide Fuel. Tenner 63, ſ17-c-5 oſ1,2.c.16, 

SE angnric c.16,ſ.to.þ -ſe eds hog 25. 

Slreageh c.31,f.17. 


Stripping c29f 6:31, 23: vi- 


de Pruning. 


\ e294 2. vide Cutting. | 


Table: 
Study C. 35:[to. 
Wo £.3, ſol 4- C4, J-4-£-29, 

2 
| Styrax c.25\((13.c.26, ſ22, 
| Subterranean-Trees C.22, (13, 
14.c.31, 20,22,23. 

Suckers C3, ſ.14-6.4, ſ7 £5, ſe3, 


4-c:6. 73.9, ſe5.4:10,ſe1.C.14,[ 1. 
c.16,f.1.c. AE ee 


 f112.6.25,ſ12.c.26, 3,16.c.27, 


ſ,2.e.29 of 4:54:35) 22. P.277. 
| Sudorifiqz c.I6,ſ.10, 
' Suffol | £.30,ſ.13. 
| SHR C. 29,[4-54:31/2,3,57,14- 
+ 32,/.13. 


Summer C30, 25,26. C31, (3. 
vide Seaſon: 
| Superſtition .35,ſ5;6. vide Re- 


Tapping . 616, [.3,4s A 78, IL, 

| c:31, ſe7. Vide Sqp- - 

Tar I 16627 fi t4eay, 
4 C.3t, | 


Targets 
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The, Table: 


' Targets c.18,ſ.2. vide Bucklers. | 


Teda £0.22, ſ'11. vide Pine, 


Tetaples © £.35,ſ3,4,8,12;14-| 
Terebynth, Terpentine c.25 F: I3; 


Teeth c-3, ſ.2.c.6, ſi4. c21,ſ19- 
£-22, |. 15. © 35:12, 20.9.26, 
7. 

Tetfars  C:5,ſ2.0.31,ſ12. 

Texture c:30,ſ.18,19. 

Thames . . 6I9,ſ-2. 

m——_ c.6, ſo-C17, ſo5» £420. 
R... | 


Theater c.31,ſ.I9. 
Theriacle £c.21,ſ.16..26,ſ21. 
Thinning '"- "oa 
Thiſile 2 _. 61s 


Thotn © c.21, f.9,10,12,20.c.31, 


We. - 
athaſr c.8;[4-c-9, [.9. vide Gar- 
gle c.2 Ty 20. 
Thunder | P- 277. 
Thaye © '_. £:254ſc13. 
Tigris 2 Ws | 
Tit;z; vide Lime-tree. 


node 6 345,13 6.ſ:2,3-C.7. 
-F15y. c.8, ſl. ke e.10,ſ22. 
H1e5; of-1:0.14, ſe4-6-16, ſc5.c.18, 
£.8- caog3, 6 C21 "14, 21, 
c.22 [.3c:23, JF: 24s [3,1 13. 
£.26, ſ.17,22.£-2 


 6.29;ſ.2,5:£:304ſ:2,3,78 els I2, 


13,15;16, , 17,18,21,25,2 6,27, | R 


13,3431, ſ1,3,455, 6,7,8, 
9,14,15;1719,23,24-c.33,ſ3, 
IO,17.c.34ſ-2 2,25,28. 
Time £:26,ſ.15. 
Tinder .  6:3,þ17. 


Tithe" © 5 FEA 1 f224. 33 AM 


Today <-> " GTOKF-£ 


Tooles 0<: 5.ſ2.6.13,ſ3.c.20, ſ.4- 
Ne? 5.-26, {x7 L 7.£:294ſ2. of 


Topiary-work, . £-20,f,2. | 


Topps” " £:26,/.6. 


Torches c.22,ſ.15. | 


Torihis* © en2ſrs.c31,f9. 
Trade, vide" Art, My 7e. 
Tranſplanting £.34[4:6,7,9, 12. 


c4x{2.6 3748, Ste bf. ſ, 1 


2:8 [16:9 [3,4414,[2. c16, 


R > 
+ #* = 
[ 


fi 52:3:4210. [= = 


[6.6.17, ſ.2.c.18; 1,5; 6:c.20, 
J.16.c.22, ſ.2,3,4,6.c.24.ſ,6..25, 


[9.c,26, ſ.10,14-c.27, ſ.2,4,5,6, 
7,13. vide Removing. 


Ti ranſporting £.22+/.2. vide C ar- 
riage. 


Trayes —_ c.20,[.29, 
| Treaſois | £.35,þe15. 
Trees £.26,(/8.c.30,.3.6.31,/. 36- 
c.32, ſ.19.c.33,ſ.1.341ſ.16. 
Trenchers £.12,ſ.2, ec 9of 5. 
Trenching - c.3,ſ.6.c.21,ſ.9. vide 
Ditching. 
Tripos c. 25/7, 
 Trojan-Horſe C. _ATs; 
Trundles e.31{15. 
| Tryumphs £26, ſ. ds 
Tulip-tree c.I8,[.3. 


Tunn C. 30, ſ: 34. Vide: Mea- 
ſare. 

Tarſe | c.31,ſ.23. 

Turner C1 I,ſ1.C1 2f 2.6.16, ſe2. 
c.18,ſ8.c.19, ſ5.c.20, ſ29.c.23, 
 f#. £.254ſ, 12.626, {£6, 7, 22. 


c.31,[.3,4, 10. 
Turpentine £22, 16.6.2 5: 13: 


Veines c.31,f. 9,11, 12, 22, vide 
 Grazn. 1 


Venice; Venetians c.23,/. I:C.3 I; 
S3,14-.34-ſ29. 
Venturine _ 1, 35. 

£426, ſ.IO,T 1,12. 
Vermine c.7,ſ2.c8,ſ. 1.c.9; We 9. 
C17 ſe2.C. 222(60:32/ 17. 


. £27,f2331, [34435 win 
Vertigo _ CA 


12, 24,29-6-24, ſc] 2.6-264f 22; 
c:30,ſ4 £31 f37- ... 
Vinegar * , -* G2, ſa 619. 


Violes 


Twigge. ._ 6.29,02, 
Tyling C.31,/.16. 
2 
' Allies £.34,ſ6- 
Vanns £26, ſ02. 
Pariegation c.26,ſ.13. 


Verdure c-25, ſc7,9, _ I3- - 


Verniſh C5, ſo2.C. 8[4.c26,f21. 


Vines, Vine-yard c.18 80,22. 
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. Tioles 


 Wain-Scot c.3,ſ.17.c.8,ſ{4.c.22, 


31.13. 
Viſcus c.21,(.4. 


Viſtons C.2 1,{4-c.35::7,15. vi- 
_ de Apparitions. | 


Ulcers £3, f.1 7.6.8, ſ4.c.9, 9. 
£225.15. 

Underwood » £.28,ſ.3.c.31,ſ.23. 
vide Copp ce. 

Univerſities , £.26, .22. 

Pomit c.21,ſ.16,19. 

Uphbolſter C5, ſ.2.C.8,ſ.4. 

QOrine £.3,ſ:1 7-01 41f-4- 

Utenſils 5, ſ.2.c.8, j.2. 26, 


[-22. 
W 
Agon c.20,ſ17.c.30,ſ.16. 
vide Carts. 


ſe2,11,15.c.24.f-16.c.31,ſ.2,34- 


_ vide —_— 

IWairet c.To,ſ.17.c-30,ſ16.| 
Walzs , £.22,[.9. 
Walkes <9, ſ.4. c.IO,ſ-2,3.6.12, 


1, 2.C.13, ſ.2.6.18, /.8. c.20, 
[026.c.22, ſ.7+0.23, ſ.2, 4» £26, 
f1,10, 23.£.29, ſ.6.0.34, .9, 15. 
Pp. 27+ 

Wall-nut Tntr. 8. c.5,ſ.2.c.8,27, 
ſ22,23.c.30,ſc7.0-3T,ſo4,12,15. 
c.32 ſc11,19.c.34,[12- 


Walls C17, f.5C.2 I,ſ.10.c.25,ſ.2, 
£26.23. 

Wands <c.31, | 24. vide Staves. 

Warders <c.33,f. 10. vide Offi- 
cers. 

Warrens c.21, [.8. 

Waſps C.27,/.14. 


Waſts c.20,ſ.30.c.29, ſ.10.c.30, 
-[28.c.31, {-6.c.35,/-17,18. vide 
Commons. | 
Water <7, ſ.5.c-9,ſ.3,5.c.16, [.3, 
4,5,6,0.C-18,.1.c.22,/,2,9.c.23, 
J-2.£.24, .11.c.30,[.27..3t,ſc3, 
18.c.32 j.16. vide Wet, Sweet. 
c.25./ſ.11. 
Water-boughs c.28, [7.c.29, [4, 
6. vide Boughs. 


—_ 4 
tr 


{ 


The Table. £ 


Water-works c.4; ſ.15. vide 4: 
queduds. 

"avers. c:28,ſ.3,6.vide Copp'cer, 
Wax c.31,[.5. 
Way-faring-tree. c.21,/.19. 
Wedges £-23,ſ4-c.31,ſc15. 
Weeding, Weeders. c.9,ſ.3.c.18, 

f1.c.20,ſ.24-.21,ſ.5,7,14-c.24, 

ſ.11. c.27,ſ1. £.28, ſ.1.£-29, [6, 

c.30,ſc3-0-33:ſ3- 

Weight c.31, ſ.9,17, 18. vide 
Sinking. ' 

Weſt <c.31, ſ.15. vide Winds. 

Weſiphalia <c-.30, ſ.7:0.34, ſ25, 
26. 

Wett t.35%,{.19.vide Rein, Moi- 

fture, Water. 

Wheat c.21, ſ.22.c.31, ſ.3. vide 
Corn. 

Wheeler . c.3,ſ.17.c.4, f.15.c.5,ſ2. 
c.6, ſ.4.c.9, ſea1.C.15, ſ.2..23,ſ.4. 
C2 6,/-6,8. X 

tWheeles £.29,ſ.5, 10.C.31,ſ.3. 


WWhitchew c.3,ſ.5.£.4,ſ:5.c-15,ſcl. 
vide Wich-haſel, Elme, _ 


/-10,I1, 
White vide Colour. 
White-thorn £.30,/.10. vide 

Duick-ſet. 
White-work c.20, /.18. vide 

Ozzers, Baskets. © 

Wilderneſs C:351ſ-5- 
Wild-Fowl 


C.2 bfI4- 

Willow c.20,ſ:26,27,28.c.28,ſ.1. 
£.30,/-1,36.c.31,ſ.15. £.33,ſ3; 

I4.c.34,ſ-20. | 

Wind c.2,ſ8.c.3, ſ.8, 9, 12. C4, 
ſtn.c.n% Coe ho & 22, 
ſ<1.c.24,/.7.c.25,ſ.8,9.0.26, ſl, 
3, I4- Cc. 27, þ- 11, 22-c. 29, /.6. 
c.30, ſ-26,27,34,36- £:31,ſ-2,3,. 
5, 23. + 32, þ. 8,9, 10,13.c.35, 


Wind-ſtock, | C.Z1,ſ:5. 
Window c.31,ſ4,8. 


Wine C3,ſ.17.C.5, ſ-2.C.16,ſ.7,8, 
9.C TI 7,ſ:5.0-24,ſc13-C-25,ſ-2. 
Winter c.31,ſ.3,9,23. Vide Seq- 
ON. 
Withy £.20,[72.C.30,ſc11. 
k Wood - 


The Table. 


Wood C3 1, 1,13, 18 122,35: 
Woods c.21,ſ.2.c.22, ſ.5,8.c.25, 
f15. £26, ſ{14.c.27,ſ-1,8.c.29, 
[£5,9-0-32;ſ-10 £.33,ſ6,8. p27 6. 
WWood-land c:345ſ I5. 
Tood-monger £.31, ſc28., 
Wood-ſftealers 
why urge” F: F 
Foodswards c.21,/.2.c.29,/.2,9. 
c.30,ſ.28,33. vide oa 
Wood-pecker ce6, ſ4.£.271ſ6. 
Working c.31,ſ11. vide Hew- 
ing. 
of vide Park £:30,ſcT 5; 
I8. 
C-3,ſ-13-.5,ſ-2.c.8,fcl, 


Worms 


4.014 ſe1.0.23.ſ1.£:24,ſ 2,13; 


16.c.27, ſ.6,22,23. ey” £.30, 
ſ25.£.31,ſ.8. 
Wounds <4, 15.14, ſac. 5, 


JSe12.C.2 Fg 
Iwrack, c.31,ſ.25. vide Fuel. 


{ /ythes, vide Bands. 


d 


C. 33, /- 4+ vide | 


| TUCCa 


X 
þ ig C:23o ſ72:0.30,ſ.5. 
| vide Platars. 


Xiſte £23, ſe2. 
T | 


a. l + vide _ 


' Toakes —_ 
, e. 21; 20. 
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914 RTH 


A 
Pa 
309, 327+ 


Blaqueation 
Acanthus 279, 28T. 
Acceleration 303, 318, 


Alcea : 281. 


Alder | 278. 


Air 297,309,310,331,333. 
Almond 309,318. 
Aloes © | 303. 
Anemonie 324- 


Animal 203,304,3t1,317,3 2, 


| 320. 
Antipathie | 316. 
Apples 307,221. 
Arable : 306. 
Artichocks | 321. 
Aſp ST... + 
Aſhes 304, 306, 307,'32T. vide 

Cinders, Compoſis. 
Aſoes, v. Dung. ' 
Aſparagus 322. 
Avenues 5: 
Anriculs 324. 


. 


| (> 


- 


B 


Arreuneſs Hons 
Bays 280. v.Lagrel. 
Beds _ 288. v. Earth. 


| Bees | 279,281,332. 


Betonie R 1,292. 
Blaſt + _--277- 
Blond 319,322. V. Dung, 
Boggs 308,309. 
Bones, V. Dong: 2h 

Box 278, 292. 
Brickearth 290. V. Earth. 
Eraonut . 292. 
Bulbs - .- Wa 


Byrne £11 ou 


C 


305,307,300, | 
309,3L1,312. 
Camomile 292, 
Capillaries 333» 
Caprifalings . 2831, 


S aadin 319. V. Compoſt, Dung. 


Carna- 
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59S 


arnation 37 3+ 


Caſes, v. Oranges, Exotics. 
Eattel 276,308. 
Chalk 291, 305, 307, 308. v. 
Lime. | 

Change 324. 
Cherries | 322. 
 Cinders 307,309. v. Aſhes. 
Clay 290,304,306, 307. 


Compoſ® 311,319. Aſhes, Duck-| 


weeds, Saw-duſt,rotten-wood, 

. Wooll. 320,321,;322,325, 326, 

327, 328, 329. v. Dang, Soil, 

HAanure, Mixture , Stercora- 
tion, GC. 

Conſecration .. =_ 


Conſervatories 280. V. Oran-. 


ges, Exotics. 


- 


Copp'ce | 392. 
Corr 292,305319,329. | 
Cornel _ x 278.] 
Cypreſs 280,310. | 
D | 

| 4) Amps p 3IO. 

Deaws 297,312, 334+ 

Digging 307. V.Earth, Trench- 

ing. IR 


Diſeaſes of Plants. 333. v. Ver- 
 MIHe. wy 
Duck-weed. v. Compoſt. 


"i 294, 295, 302; 304-305; 


307, 311, 312;'314, 317. Ex- 
'aminnd by Microſcope. 245. 
Dang of Horſes. 317. Aſſes, 
Neat, Sheep, Swine, Pigeons, 
Poultry, Fowl. 318, 327. Car- 
 *ri0n, Blood, Urine, Hair, 
"Leaves, Leather, Lees, Marc 
.of Wine-preſſangs, Soot. 319, 
320. Mud, Duſt, Straw. 321. 
v. Stercoration, Compoſt, Ma- 
2ure, &c. 
Duft.. 321. v. Dung. 


» # f 


EA 


Begre 287. Sorts, Beds, 


© and Layets. 288. Beſt for 


The tTable. 


Gardens and Flowers. 325, 
. 324. for Fruit-trees. 289,291. 
Brick-earth, Marſh. 290, 307. 
Fullers, and Exotic Earth - 
beſt qualities, ſigns of perfeFi- 
on. 291. Situation. 292, 293, 
294. Earth examind by the 
Microſcope. 294. Growth of 
Earth whence. 296. Magne- 
tiſn. 314. Grinding of Earth. 
303. Trenching. 298, Dig- 
ing and Stirring. 301, 302. V. 
Ground, Mould, &c. 
Effluvia's 310.Vv. YVapours. 


Elme 277,278,310. 
Eſculents 301. v. Roots. 
Exugh 292, 


Exotic-Plants 298, 3Zo1, 302, 
303, 318,319, 323, 324: 332, 
333,334-V. Earth, Caſes, Con- 
ſerovatories, Oranges, &c. 


F 


Erment 303;309,311,315, 
330. 

Ferry 292,308. 
Figue , 310,322. 


| Fir 278,292,310. 


Fertilitic 

Fiſh 319.v. Dung. 
Flag © 292. 
Flowers 302,305,307,321,323, 


324+ 

Foreſt v. Oak, Grove, &c. 
Fountain 28I. 
Foul 302, 318,327. v. Dung. 
Froſt 318. 
Fruit 306, 319. v. Fruit-trees. 
Fruit-trees 289,293, 296,299, 

307, 321, 322,323,327. how 

fo Prune and trim them. 299, 

309, 334. v. Earth. 
Fullers-earth,v. Earth. 


306,312,315. 


G 
C Of pleaſure, 302, 307, 
324- 
Soil fit, 324.v. Earth. 
Walks 381. v. Walks. 
Garland 


Gardens 


a 


Garland 376. 
Glaſs 296. 
Gorſe 292. 
Gravel 304,305- 
Grazing 308. 
Grinding, Vv. Earth. 

Groves ; 281: 


Ground, Hot, Cold, Dry, Hun- 
gry, Hard, Rich. 306, 309, 
3I1. Wet, 320. V. Earth. 


Growth 315. V. Earth: pans 
H 
Air, v. Dung. | 
H Halimus 281. 
Haſel - 278,309. 
Holly 292, 
Hornbeame 279,281. 
Horſe-dung 307. V. Dung. 
Hot-bed 325. 
Apan lillie 305. 
Jaſmine + 279. 


Irrigation 308, 327, 329, 330. 
v. Water. 

Juniper 292,310. 
Toy 292. 
L 

Aurel 279.V. Bates. 
{4 Leather, v. Dung. 
Leaves 279,281; 308, 319. V. 
Dung. 
Lees of Wine, v. Dung. 
Liguſtrum 
Lime 304,3055306,307,322. V. 
Chalk. 
Lime-tree 278. 
Limon | 280, 
Loame 290,305,307: V. Earth. 


M 


A A Magnetiſme 314: v. Earth. 
4 Manure, V. Dung, Com- 
| poſt. - 


Maple 278. 
Marc of the Wine-preſs, v. Lees, 
Ding. 


4 


280. | 


The Table. 


| Myrtil 


þ 


Marle 291,301,306,307. 
Marſh 290,307. V. Earth. 
Meadow, v. Paſture. | 
Melons 32 I: 
Microſcope 245,294. & Eagth. 


"Miſts 297,333. V. Vaponrs. 
Mixture 294, 297, 298, 311, V. 
Compoſt, Dung, &C. 
Moſs 
Mould, v. Earth. 
Atoules - ©| 292. V. Vermine. 
Mowing 308. 
Mud 321.V. Dung. 
- 2 79:260,3 Io. 


292,309. 


" Tter 306,328.v. Salt. 
Neates-dung; v. Dung. 


Nurſery 300,323: 


Ak, 276.v. Foreſt, word, 
Grove: 
Oaker, v. Earth, _ 
Oleander 280,292, 310. v. Exo- 
Fics, 
Olive -"" She" 
Oranges 279, 280, 323.v. Exo- 
tics, Conſervatories. 


Ortyard 308. v. Fruit-trees. 
P 
Alinrus A 
Paſture 292, 306, 320. V. 
Meadow. 
Phillyrea 279,281,292. 
Prgeon, V. Dung. X 
Pine 278,292,310,324- 
Pipes | .. -278. 
Planting 299,309. 
Plants 292,230,315. 
 Pomegranade 280,281. 
Poplar 278. 
Porſelane 296. 
Poultry, v. Dang. | 
Principles C 306. 


Privet,v. Lignſirum. © 
Praning 276, 279.V-Fruit<trees, 
Ortyard. _ | 

l Dualities 
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4 bs 1A Q 
Ualities of ys, 291. V. 
Qs | 


\S 


Ain . 342. v. Weter. 
| Reeds i $06;31T0. 
Rhammus ef 201. 
ary a dh 
Roſe-tree 306. 


Rogres 292, 315,321, 323. To- 


8821, 299,309,3234 327, 331: 


The table. 


: 


.. ve Erait-trees, Planting, Pru-- 


#tug. | 
Ruſcus 6 0T 281. 
__ 292. 


$ 
abs 49 am hp<.gos, 304; 


-.g06, 308, 312, 313,314. V.| 


Niter. 
Sand 340, 29 52 Re, 304, 306, 
JON: 
Saw-duſt 3orw. Compoſt. 
Sea-Coal, v. Aſbesy Cyralers. | 


Sedfe.! - ". 292, 308, 
Seed 505-3 10,220,5 29,332. 
Srapwn: 303. 

elec: .; DOL AT 292. 
Shade GY! 28 1,310,312. 
Shelder 276. 
Sheep 308.3 18. v. Dung. 
Ships 276. 


Signs of Good- Earth 27I. V. 
.: Barth. 
So 08 290,293: V. Earth. 


Smut 317.| # 
RAW Sf 312,321. |. 
Solomon gu 297. 
Jar. 1 X7219,320. v. Dmeg. 
Spices 292, 
Spy3b.c- | 277. 


Standards 300. V. Fruit-trees, 


_ irtpard. 


Strercoration J31T, 314, 315. v. 
 aDungs, Compoſts. 

Stirring, v.E arth;Trenching, &e. | 

Stares . 296,905. 


Sfrarm * wp \\' 321. V. "_ , 


Srrambervier. © 7 - 292. 
*1nbble \ 906,308. 


- "KY. « 
. 


Sulphur” | 255; 
Sun - 309: 
Swine, V. Dung. 


| chars. V. Clay. 
Tanſy 292, 


Thiftle s : 292; 
Tillage 292. V.Corn. 
Tranſplanting 276,323. 


Trees, V.Frauit-trees: 


Trenching 298, 299. v. Earth, 
Digging, Stirring. 


Tulip == 323. 

| Tarf 306. 
Turner . 278. 
Tyme 292. 

V. 

\ © fr 310. V. Efflavia, 
Miſts. | 
Vegetables 320s 
Vegetation 295,303,304,313, 

315» 


Vermine 279, 201. v. Worms, 
AMoxles, &c. 
Pines ' 310,317,319,322, 
Urine 319: V. Dwng. 
| W 
7 Als 279, 280. 
Walks, V. Horn-beam , 
Garden. 
| 292,293, 296, 297, 
IS 
» 330, ? 
Watering © | + v. Irrigation, 


Rain, Miſt. 
Weeds 301, 306, 314,317,332. 
v. Duck-weed. 
weighs 306. 
Wind: 280. 
Withy 278. 


Wood 292,296. v. Groves, rot- 
ten-Wood, Compoſts. 

Woolf 320. v. Compoſts. 

Worms 296,320. V. Vermine. 

Wrack,”v. _ Compoſt. 


\ 4 Arrow 292. 
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TABLE 


POM 


"2S- A 
* 
A Baundance 357« | 
A Abricot 358 
He ..-- 397405» 
Agriculture | 344- 
Azr © 3415345 
Ale | 339- 
Alteration, vide Species, Mix- 
Fnre. 353-356. 
Antidote 1.1 23 
Antients 3522353» 


Apples 345, 348, 349,352» 354» 
3693" 337 7539Cs Hard. 378, | 
| 379, 380, 386.. Sweet. 395. 
Arrier- Apple. 405. Baking- Ap- 
ple. 406. Bitter: ſweet. 394. 
Broe-sberrg-Crab. 346, Z52, | 


356, 357, 378, 396,405. Cody 


ling. 357. Coleing- Apple. 405. 


Crab and Wilding. 345. 346, 


347, 348; 352, 353-$54- 356» 
357 358,362, 369, 370987 


396. Dean. 395. Eliot. 354.| 
Fillets. 397. Fox-whelp. 365,| 


396, 405. Genet-Moyle. 350, 
356, 357 359, 37.8, 397405 
406. Gillz-flower. 395. Green- 
ing. 354. Harley. 306. Hara. 
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© Tuque ades, inceptumque una decurre laborem, 
O decus, 0 fame merita pars maxima nofire,  ' _ 
CAROLIDE, pelagoque wolans da weld petenti : 
Da facilem curſum, atque audacibus annue captis: _ 
..  Ignaroſque- vie mecnw miſeratus agreſtes . 


 Ingredere, '&* votis jam-nunc aſſueſce tarts. 
TY och de. op i r3: , Peer 1. willy (fer ty, * 
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, tothreaten a Weakning, if not a Diſſolution of 
ty the ſtrength of this famous 'and flouriſhing Na- 
INF) Je2 7:07, than the ſenfible and notorious decay of 
Digs Up her 7ooden walls, when either through tice, 
2 negligente, or other accident, the ' preſent Navy 

ſhall be w_ out and 'impair'd ; it has been a very worthy and 
ſeaſonable Advertiſement in the Honourable the principal officers 
-and. Commiſſioners, what they have lately ſuggeſted to this 1u- 
ſerious Society, for the timely, prevention and redrefs.of this in- 
tolerable defeR.: For it has not been the: late increaſe of Shipping a- 
one, the multiplication of Glaſs-works;/ Iron-Furnaces, and the 


. -ike, from whence this impolitick 'dimmution of: our Tiber has 


' proceeded 3. but from the /difproportionate ſpreading of Ti/age, 
cauſed through that prodigious havock made by ſuch as lately pro- 
Lt B telling * 


Ince there is nothing which ſeems more fatally miroduior; 


A Diſcourſe of Foreſt-Trees. | Introd. 
oot and ous (either to be re-im- 


e other (ordid reſpoft) were 


p bequly to fa d cut dawn, but utterly a6-extirpate, 
demoliſh,*and>4ze, as were, \all thoſe many good Wodds, and 
Foreſts, which our more prudent Azceſtors left ſtanding, for the 
Ornament, and ſervice of their Conntey. And this devaſtation is 
now become ſo Fpidemical, that unleſs ſome favourable expe- 


diens offei) it 1b, io. y be ſeriouſly, and ſpeedily reſoly'd 


or for 


upon, Gf a funire ſtogh, ofge ofthe molt glorious, 'and conſiderable 
Bulwar hz of this Natio#, will, within abort time, betotally wanting 
.to it. | 
2. Toattend now a ſpertaneons ſupply of theſe decay'd Mate- 
rials (whichis the vulgar, and natural way) would coſt (beſides 
the 7zcloſure,) ſome entire Ages repale'of the Plow? Theretore,the 
oft expedigiGus, and obvious Method, would dpiitleſs be, oze 
of theſe tu ways, Sowing, or Planting. But, firſt, it will be re- 
quiſite to agree upon the Species 3 as what Trees are likely to be of 
eateſt Uſe, and the fitteſt to be cultivated ; and then, to con- 
der of the Manner how it may beſt be effeted. Truly, the waſte, 
and; defiyaFipe of our Woods, bas been fo umnverſal,. that-I coh- 
ceive nothing leſs than an »niverſal Plantation of all the ſorts of 
Trees will ſupply, and'wellenconnter the defeft ; and therefore, Þ 
ſhall here adventure to ſpeak ſomething in general of them 4/ ; 
thoughl chiefly infiſt apon the propagation of ſuch only as ſeem to 
be the moſt wanting, and ſerviceable tothe end propos d. 
3. And firſt by Trees here, I conſider principally for the Genus 
generaliſſimum, (ach Lignous and woody Plants, as are hard of ſub- 

. ſtance, procereof ſtature; that are #hick I and ſtifly adhere 
to the Ground on which they ſtand: Theſe we ſhall divide inta 
the Greater and more Cedwxous, Fruticant and Shrubby; Feras and 
wild 3 or more Civiliz'd and domeſtique 3 and ſuch as are 8 atzve 
and-Hortenfeel ſubalternate to the other 5 But of-which I give only 
a touch, diſtributing the.reft into theſe two Claſſes, the Dry, and 

, the Aquatic ;; both of them applicable to the ſame civil uſes of 
Building, Utenſils, Ornament, and Fuel; for to dip into their 24c- 
dicinal virtues is none of my Province, though I {ametunes glance 
at them with due ſubmiſſion, and in few warty th 
+ Among thedyy, I eſteemthe more principals add lid, wo be 
the Oak, Elme, Beech, Aſp, Cheſs nut, Wall-nut, Sx The Jeb 'prin- 
cipal,the Service, Maple, Lime-tree, Horn-beam, Yate , Birch, 

' Haſel, e&c. together withall their ſub-alternate, ahd ſeveral kinds. - 


—— Which of how many ſorts they are,. Sed neque quam multe ſpecies, nec nomina que font, 

We can't ſtand here at preſent to declare. Eft numerus, GET. 2. | Eo 
5. Ofthe Aquetical.l reckon the Poplars,A ſp, Alder. Willow,s al- 

low, Ofier, &c. Then I ſhall adda word or two, for the encourage- 

ment of the planting of Frxit-trees, together with fome leſs vnlgar, 

but no leſs »ſefel Trees, which, as yetare not exndenizon'd amongſt 

us, or (at lealt)not much taken notice of: And in purſuance here- 

of, I ſhall obſerve this order - Firſt, to ſhew how. they are to be 

Raifed, and then Cultivated ; By raiſing, I undeiftand'the _ 


g 


Introd. Fo. Diſcourſe of Foreſt-Trees. "BY 3,\ 
andrhe 80jl 3by Culture the Planting, Fencing Watering,Drefſing, 

Pruning and Catting ; of all which briefly. , 

. 6. And Frſt tor their Raifrg, ſome tliete are; - 


| Spring of themſelves unfor T; by human care; | Nullis hominin cogitiibus; ivſe 
| &4 ; Sponte ſha veniunt — 
Specifying according to the various diſpoſition of the 43r and $0715 


- Some from their Serds ariſe, Pars autem poſito ſurgunt de ſemine. 


SELF) 


As the 0ak, Cheſſ-nut, Aſp; ec: * | 
Sothe to thick Groves from their own Roots do ſpring,” Pallulat ab radice aliis denſiſfma Sylva. 

As the Ehme, Alder, e*c. arid there arsothers 

'* Grow without Roct, | | Nil radicis egent —— — 


= 1; Uows,and all the Vimiweons kinds, which are raiſed of Sets only. 


- Thele ways firſt Nature gave, © © Hos natuwa todos primiin dedit —— 


For thns we-{ce there ate more ways to the #ood than one 3 and 
ſhe has futniſh'd us with variety of expedierits. 5 
- 5, And here we might fall into a deep Philoſophical Reſearch; 
whether the- Earth it ſelf in ſome place thereof or other; even with- 
out Seed, Braxch br Root, &ce would produce every kind of Ye- 
getable ; as it manifeſtly dves divers ſorts of Greſs and Plants? . 
(viz._) the Tre-fole br Clover in ſucculent landz In dry ground, 2/ay 
and Rag-weeds ; In thevery moiſt, Ros-ſolis, Argentina, Flags,&c. 
And the vety barren; Fern, Broom, and Heath; &c. So Yirgilnotes 
ſterile places for the P72ch-tree 3 we our wett and UViiginoxs for 
Birch, Alder,&c:The more lofty, poor and perflatile for Tew, Guinz- 
per, Box and thelikez and weread in the Natural Hiſtories of divets 
Contitries, that the Cedar, Palmzetos ©uten-Piner, Ebony, Nutmeg, 
Cinnamon &c. for Trees; the Talip, Hyacinth,Chocus,&c.for Flons 
e*:, are ſometithies, and in ſome regions Abarignes, deſcended imme- 
gdiately from the Gerizs of the Soyls, Climate, Sun, Shade, Aiv, 
Winds, Water, Nitrous Salts, Rocks, Banks, Shores, and (as the 
Negros- Heads in the Barbados) even without Seed; or at leaſt any 
p___ ridithent. For with. all this-we are not fatisfied without 
ppoling fome previous "qxriae0e diſpbſition lurking, and diſpers'd 
mevety part of the Earth, in what Molecnle or ſubtile contextares 
. We ſhall hve enquire; but though haply not at fitſt ſo perfef as the 
Maturer Seeds of their after peculiar Plants ; yerſuch as are fit for 
the 8#» and 1#flvences to operate on, 'till they have prepar'd; dif 
tuf'd; and excited their Seminal, and Prolifique vertue to exert it 
{elf and awake out of ſleep, in which they lie as in their caxſes,free- 
Ing thetuſelves from thoſe impediments which hindret their £pe* 
eiffedtion and Nativity : This Conception the learned Ga/ſend us 
would illuſtrate by the latent fire in Fints, which never bettaysit 
ff *rill it be fotted out by Colon 3 but which yet merthiniks;dees 
her lo fully inlighten this _ OT” TAE we only hint for Method 
ea: 2 an 


A Diſcourſe of Foreſt- Trees. Introd. 
and Introdudtion only: For the deſign of this Diſcoierſe is nbt to 
perſwade Men to fit ſtill, and let Nature work alone, but to ayd 
and afliſt her as much as they are able from Seeds and Plants already 

_ . perfected, and qualified for more ſpeedy Propagation. Moſt Inge- 
 hiGus, 1n the mean time, is what ſome upon an accurate and nar- 
row gueſs, have not feared to pronounce; namely, that all plant- 
ing by ſeed; 'was but a kind of 1zoculation 5 and propagation by 
Cyonsand Sprouts, but a Subterranean Graffing : And upon this 
account I am the more willing to aſſent, that in AKexzoving of wild 
Trees, taken out of incumber'd places, (fo it be perform'd with all 
due circumſtances) there may happen conſiderable 7mprovements ; 
ſince as there is ſomethifhg in Swper-graffing, or the repetition of 
| Graffing> for the inlargement, and melioration of Frait ; ſo there 
may be alſoiin a careful Rtwoval; eſpecially the: Tree being of a 
King apt to dilate its Roots, and taken whileſt thoſe Roots may be 
fafely, and-intirely transferr'd ; and likewiſe, becauſe it is preſum'd 
that moſt Trees propagated by Seeds, emit a principal Aoot, very 
deep into the Earth , which frequently extrafting but a courſer 
N«triment (though it may haply yield a cloſe, and firmer Timber) 
15 not yet ſo apt to Shoot and ſpread, as what are by Removal des 
prived of that Root, and by being more impregnate with the Sur, 
Dews and heavenly I» fluences near the ſurface, inabled to produce 
larger, more delicate and . better taſted Frait 3 ſuppoſing Nuts, 
Maſt, or Berries, for we would not go out of our Foreſt for inſtan- 
ces. And yeteven in theſe deſcents of the Top- Kooz, it ſometimes 
penetrating to a Vein of ſome rich Aarle or other Mould, the ex- 
' traordinary flouriſhing and expedition of growth, will ſoon give 
notice of it. But to make ſome Trial of this, 'twere ne difficult 
matter,when-one plants a Nurſery or Grove, to experiment what the 
Earth, as far as the Roots are like to reach, will advance and di- 
cover to us. | | | 
8. In the' mean time; it has been ſtifly controverted by ſome, 
. Whether were better to raiſe Trees for Timber, and the like uſes, 
from their Seeds and firſt Rudiments; or to Tranſplant fuch as we 
find have either raisd themſelves from their Seeds, or ſpring 
from the Mother-roots, Now. that to produce them immediately 
of the Seed is the better way, theſe Reaſons may ſeem to evince.. 
Firſt, becauſe they take ſooneſt. Secondly, becauſe they make 
the ſtraighteſt, and moſt uniform ſhoot. Thirdly, becaule they 
will neither require ſtakzng,nor watering (which are two very con- | 
fiderable Articles) and laftly, for that all tran planting (though ic 
much improve Frait-trees) unleſs they are taken up the firſt Year, 
or two, is a conſiderable impediment to the growth of F aq 6 frees. 
And, though it-be true, that divers of thoſe which are found in 
: Woods, eſpecially Oaklings, young Beeches, Aſh, and ſome others, 
ſpring from the ſelf-fown wwaſt and keys 3 yet, being for the moſt 
part droppd, and diſſeminated amongſt the half rotten ſticks, 
muſty leaves,and perplexities of the 440ther-roots, they grow | 
gy 3 and being over-dripp'd become ſqualid and apt to gather mo 
Which checks their growth, and makes their bodies pine. Criſcentique adimunt fetus, wuntqueſermiem. Net 


Introd. A_ Diſcourſe of Foreſt-Trees. | $ 
Nor can their roots expand, and ſpread themſelves as they would 
do if they were ſown, or hid been plajrted in a more open; free; 
and ingenuous $0zl. And that this is fo, I do affirm upon Expe- 
rience, that an Acorn ſown by hand in a Narſery, or ground where 
it may be free from theſe encumbrances, ſhall "ui two, or three 
"Years out-ſtrip a P/ant of twice that age, which has either been 
ſel-ſown in the Foods, or removed ;, unleſs it fortune, by ſome 
favourable: accident, to have been ſcattered into a mofe- natural, 
penetrable, and better qualified place : But this diſproportion is 
yet infinitely more remarkable in the P3xe,- and the Wal/-nut-tree; 
where the Nut ſet into the ground Yoes uſually overtake a Tree 
of ten years growth which was planted it the faine inſtant; and 
. thisis a Secret ſo generally mifrepreſented by moſt of thoſe who 
have treated of theſe fort- of Trees, that I could not ſuffer it ts 
paſs over without a particular remark; fo as the noble Poet (with 
pardon for Rog from fo venerable Authority ) might be-mi- 27, 
ſtaken, when he delivers this obſervation as eotoy oh to the pte- 
judice of 8$9wing, and Tailing Woods from their Rudiments : 
Eons ow on for or Grandin ade — Tk vl (nll, 
op of, 1, 2: 
Arid itideed I know divers are' of this opiniori 3 ard poſſibly ini 
ſome luckier $9zls, and'where extraordinary care 1s had in Tra: fc 
planting, and removing cumbrances, 8c. there thay- be tea- 
ſon for it 3 But I affirm it «; 49; and for the moſt part; and find 
T have the ſuffrage of another no inclegant Poet, if not in a full 
aſſent to my Aſſertior, yet in the choyce of my procediite' fot | 
their perfection.” NS ER. nd. 


" A - 


——Though Sickers which the Stock repait;  - — Nani Ioſe ale ſtirpe phreditis | 
Will with thick Branches crowd the empty Air, —_— Q&.t part. fates Zn auras, 
ter « 


. is; 


Or the Ground-O0ak tranſplanted, -boughs may ſhoot - Hut mutata ſolo, rams ex 


Yet no ſuch Groves do's with my fancy ſuit, * Forma tamen nemoris non fit mbbsgratior alla, 
fs what from Acorns ſet on. even rows. Nudm quod per'campos, poſito de ſtizine, crevit.. 
In open fields at their due diſtance grows.  » Et quamquan fit agro Irelong tempus inert 
What though your Ground long time tiuſt fallow lic; "Ducendium, ac tarde ſurgant dr ſtemine quercus : 
And Seedling-Oaks yield but a Tlow ſupply ? | His tamen, bis lone veniunt fellcius umbre. 
'No walks elſe, can þe for like ' prais'd. Nam certum 2ſt de glande ſatas radicibus smis 
| For, certain *tis, that Plants from Acorns rais'd; Altius in terram per ſe deſcendere$lantas : 

As to the Center deepet fvers ſpread; + | Majoreſque adeo -# calum-proſi YAMOs. 
So to the Zenith more advance their head : _ Seu quod drdiſcant mutatam ſemiha matrem, 

Be ir that Plants for natural moyſture pine,  Degeneremque ferant alieno ex uhere prolem : 
And as expos'd at Change of $S0il decline 3 . Slve quod ipſa fibi cognate inoleſtere terre. 

Or that the Acorn with 1ts native mould  Glans primo-melins panlatim afſtevit ab oth. 
Do's thrive, and ſpread, and firm alliance hold. | Rapinus Horr. l. 2: 


$321. 


A Dec of  Foreſt- Trees. Chap. [. 
5k: -0': AL 
Of the Soil, and of Seed 


i. Þ TEre,. for 2/ethods fake, ſomething it, were expedient to pre« - 
| H miſc concerning the 8071; and. indeed I ;gprmmokur Le 
to have obſerv'd fo vaſt a difference in the Improvement of Woods, 
by that--of the Ground; that it is at no hand to be neglected : 
But this. being more than; Tranſitotly touched in each Chaopter 
of the enſuing D5ſcowrſe, .I ſhall not need to align it any apart, 
when I have affirm'd in General , that moſt Timeber-Trees grow 
and proſper well in any tolerable La#d which will produce Corm 
or Aye; and..which is not. in exceſs Stozy 5 in which nevertheleſs 
there are ſome Trees delight; or altogether Clay, which few, or 
none do naturally afteit;, And yet the Oak is ſeen to proſper in 
it, for its toughneſs oreterr d before any other by many Work- 


»' Men, though of-all S9:lx the Cow-peſture doth certainly exceed, be 
'-*  - It for whar pupoſe ſoever of planting Food. Rather therefore 


| weſhould take notice how many great Wits and ingenious Perſons, 


who have leafure and facylty,are in pain for Improvements of their 
Heaths. and barren Hil, cold ſtarving places, which cauſes 
them to be neglected .and deſpair'd. of ; whileſt they flatter thei 
hopes and yain cxpeftations. with frudtifying liquors, Chymical 
Afenſtracs and ſach vaſt conceptions : in the mean titne that one 
cay ſhew-them-as Heatby and Hopeleſs grounds, and barren Hils 
as any in Ergland, that do now bear. or lately have born #opds, 


. Groves, and Copſes which yield the Owners more wealth, than the 


richeſt-and t t Wheat-lands : Andif it be objected that 


tis o long 2 day before theſe Plaurarions can afford that gain; 
- The Zrabazt Nurſeries, and divers hotne-plantations of daſtrions 


Gs -are ſufficient to convince the gain-ſayer. And whet: by 


| = this Harbandry 2 few Acorns ſhall have peopl'd the eng 
1 ome 


© Groves and: Copſes 


infinite delight and fatisfation tothe Planter. 


Regions with young Stocks and Trees; the relidue will bec 
{ce what Courſe Land: will bear thele Stocks 


= | þ J ſuppoſe them 04khs, Wall-nutts, Cheſe-nuts,Pines, Firr, Afb, Wild: 
.. Pears, Crabs, &c._) and ſome of them ( as for itiſtance the Pear 
.-.. Md the Firy-of Pie) ſtrike their Roots through the rougheſt and 


. 51 -:906gt impenetrable Rocks and -defts of Stone it Rf; and others 


uire not any rich or pingaid, but very moderate $021; eſpeci- 
ally, if committed to it in Seeds, which allyes them to their 240- 

ther and Nurſe without renitency or regret: And then conliderin 

what aſliſtances a little Care in eaſing and ſtirring of the groun 
about them for a few years does afford them : What cannot a 
ſtrong Plow, a Winter mellowing, and ſammer heats, incorporated 
with the - pregnant Twrfe, or a ſlight afliſtance of Lime, Loa, 
8nd, rotten compoſt, diſcreetly mined (as the caſe may require) 
| perform 


Y 


Chap. I. A Diſcourſe of Foreſt-Trees::. | - 


perform even ihthe moſt. unnatural and-'obſtinate , $9#/? And in © 
ſuch places where anciently. #oods have grown, but are now un- 
kind tothem, the fault is to be reformed by this Care 3 and chiefly, 
© by a ſedulous extirpation of the old remainders of Roozs, and la- 
, tent Stymps, which by their anxflincf, and other pernicious quali- 
ties, ſowre the ground, and poyſon the Conception 3 And herewith 
let me putin this note, that even the -8931'1t ſelf does frequently 
diſcover and point beſt to the particular Species, though ſome are 
for all places alike : but ſhall ſay.no more of theſe'particulars at 
this time, becauſe, the reſt is! ſprinkV'd over this whole work itt 
their due .places 3 Wherefore: we haſten to-the. following Title, 
namely, the choice and ordering of the Seeds.., | | 
2. Chuſe your Seed of that which is R_ mature, ponderons Std: 
and'/ound ;''eommontly that which is ealily ſhaken from the bowghs, 
or pathered' about November, immediately upon its ſpontaneous 
All, or taken fromthe topsand ſunimities-of the faireſt, and ſound- 
eſt Trees, is beſt, and does (fot the maſt- part) direft to the proper 
ſeaſon of inferring, &c. According to L»ſtitutior,' For, % 


Nature her ſelf who al created firſt, * " "oR—_ == fationts, '& inſitionts origs 
Invented ſowing, and'the wild Planrs nurs't ; ſa fait rerun prin ndatud cretrix -: 

When Maſt and'Berries from the Trees did drop, _Arboribus quoniamtbacce, glandeſque caduce 
Succeeded under by a numerous Crop, | . . .Tempeſtiva dabant pullorum examina ſubter, & 


. | Lucret. l; 3- 
| Yet this is to be conſider'd; that if the place you ſow inbe too cold 
for an Aztumrnal ſemination, your Acorns, ac and other Seeds 
may be prepared for the Yernal by being barreld, or potted up in 
moiſt 842d, or Earth ſtratum ſ. f. during the Winter; at the ex- 
Piration whereof you will. find them ſproxted 5 and being commit- 
ted to the Earth, with a tender hand, as apt to #ake as'if they had = 
been ſown with the moſt early, nay with great advantage: by this 
means, too, they have eſcaped'the Vermine (which are prodigious 
deyourers of Wzzter ſowing,) and will notbe much'concem'd with 
the increaſing heat of the Seeſox, asſuch asbeing criide, and wfer- 
vented are newly ſown in the beginning of the $prings eſpecially, 
in hot and jooſe Grounds 5. being already in ſo faira warn by 
this artificial preparationz and which (if the proviſion to be made 
be very and, may be thus manag'd. uſe a fit piece of Grownd, 
and with boards (if it have not that poſition of 1t ſelf) deſign it 
three foot high ; lay the firſt foot in fine Earth, another of Seeds, 
Acorns, Maſt, Keys, Nuts, Haws,Holly-berries, &-c: Promiſcuouſly, 
or ſeparate, with (now, and then) alittle 2ould ſprinkled amongſt 
them : The third foot wholly Earth : Of theſe prepatatory: Mega- 
Zines make as many, aud as much larger ones as will ſerve your 
turn, continuing it from time to time as your ſtore is brought in. 
The ſame for ruder handlings,may youalſo do by burying your Sceds 
in dry $4zd, or pulverizd Earth, Barreling them '(as TfaidYin 
Twbs, or laid in heaps in fomedeep Cel/ar where the tigour of the 
Wirter may leaſt prejudice them; and Thave filfd old Hampers, 
Bee-hives, and Boxes with them, and found the hke advaritage, 
which is to have them ready for your Seminary, as before hath 
been ſhew'd, and exceedingly prevent the ſeaſon. © There be _ 
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Who affirm, that the-careful cracking and opening, of Stoves which: 
include the 'Kermels, as ſoon asripe, - precipitate Growth and gain a 
gears advance 3” but this is erroneous. Now if yor;gather theta in 
moiſt weather; lay them a drying, and ſo: keep.them till. you Sow, 
which may be for” On as you pleaſe after Chriſtmas,; It they ſpire 
out before you ſow them, be ſure to'commit them to the earth be- 
fore the Sproxt grows diy, 'or elſe expett little from them. -- : ! 

'3: But to purſue this to ſome farther Advantages 'as to what 
- concerns the eleftion of your Seed, It is to be confider'd, thatthere 
is'vaſt difference, (what if I ſhould affym more than an handred 
years):in'Trees even ofthe ſame growth and Bed, which I judge to 
proceed from the variety and quality of the $eed'-This, for 5::- 
- ance, "is evidently ſeen in the heart; procerity and ſtature of Tim- 
ber;' and therefore chuſe not your Seeds always from the moſt 
Fruitful-trees, which are commonly :the moſt Aged; and decayed 
but from ſuch as are found moſt ſolid and: fair + Nor, for this rea+ 
ſon, covet the: largeſt Acorns, ec. but (as. Harbeandmen do their 
Wheat ) the moſt weighty, clean and bright - This Obſervation we 
deduce from: Frxit-trees, which we ſeldom find to bear ſo kindly, 
and plentifully, froma ſound ſtock, ſmooth Rind, and firas Wood, 


... 3 from a rough, lax, and untoward Tree, which is rather proneto 
; * fpendit ſelf in Frwzt, (the ultimate effort, and final endeavour of 


its moſt delicate $4p,).than in ſolid and cloſe. ſubſtance to. encreaſe 
the Tizvber. |, And this ſhall ſuffice, though ſome baply might 'here 
recommend to. us a more accurate Aero Ropical EXamen, to inter- 
ret their moſt ſecret Schewatiſmes, which were an over xicety 
6 theſe great Plantations, + | "2 | 
i.- 4+ As concerning the awedicating, aid i»ſuccation of Seeds, ot 
" enfor nee Earth by rich and generous Compoſt, &c. for Trees 
| of theſe kinds, Lam 2rd ban favourer of it 3 not only, becauſe the 
£barge would much diſcourage the Work 3 but for that we find it 
_ unneceſfary, and for moſt of our Foreſt-trees, noxious; ſinceeveri 
where the ground is too fertile, they thrive not fo well ; and if a 
Mould be not proper for one ſort, it may be fit for another ! Yet I 
would not(þy this) hinder any from the trial, what adyance ſuch 
Experimguts will produce : In the mean time, for the ſimple 724bi- 
$i4ion 'of ſome Seeds and Kernels, when they prove extraordinary 
ry, as the Seaſon may fall out, it might not be amiſs to wacerate 
themin 143/k, or Water only, alittle 3zzypregnated with Cow-dwng, 
:E*c. during the ſpace of twenty four hours, to give them a ſp:rit to 
ſprout, and chez the ſooner; eſpecially, if you haye been retarded 
.4n your ſowing without our former 38 Js gue But concerning 
the world, ſo;ling,. and preparations of the ground, I refer you 
. to my late Treatiſe of Earth, if what you meet with in this do not 
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Chap. II. A Diſcourſe of Foreſt-Trees. \ 
is the moſt natural and Aral; orin ſtreigtit, and even liner; thr 
Hedg-rows, Avenues, and Walks, which is the more Ornamental; 
But, becauſe ſome may chuſe rather to draw them out of Nurſeries 3 
that the Cxlture isnot tnuch different, nor the Hinderance conſide- 
rable (provided they be early, and catefully Removed) Iwill fi- 
Aiſh whatT have to fay concernirig theſe Trees in the Seminary, and 
ſhew how they are there to be Raiſed; Tranſplented, and Govert'd 
till they can ſhift for themſelves. ' ' © 
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CHAP. Il 
Of the 8 eminary. 
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1. Ui Vineam, vel Arbuſtum conſlithere volet; Seminaria gninchs 


| rins facere debebit, was the precept of Columela, l. 3. 
6. Ys Mrs " poybwars and Frait-irees: and;doubtleſs, we can- 
not purſe a better Courſe for the Propagation of Timber trees i 
For though it ſeem but a trivial delign that one ſhould make a Nur- 
ſery of Foreſters ; yet it isnotto be 1magin'd, without the. experi- 
ence uf it, what prodigious Nzmbers a very ſmall ſpot of ground 
well Cultivated, and deſtin'd for this purpoſe, would be able ts 
furniſh towards the ſending forth of yearly Colonzes into all the na- 
 ked quarters of a Lordſhip, or Demeaſnes 3 Beirtg with a pleaſant 
Induſtry liberally diſtributed amongſt the Terants, and dilposd of 
about the Hed ge-rows, and other #aſte, and uncultivated places; 
for Timber, Shelter, Fel, and Ornament, to ari incredible Advan- 
tage. This being a cheap; and laudable Work, of ſo much pleaſure 
1n the execution, and ſocertaina profit in the event; tobe but oxce 


well done (for, as I affirm'd; a _—_—— Nurſery will iti a few years 


people a vaſtextent of Ground.) 
ration at the univerſal negligence, © | 
2. Having therefore made choice of ſuch Seeds as you would 
ſow, by taking, \and 'gathering them in their jult ſeaſox 3 that is, 
when dropping ripez and (as has been ſaid) from fair #6riving 
Trees; and' found out fomte fit. place of Ground, well Fenced, re+ 
ſpeting the South Eff, rathet than the full Sowrh, atid well pro- 
tected from the North and'Weſtz ' © - | 
He that for wood his Field would ſow; 

Muſt clear it of the Shrubbs that prow 3 

Cut Brambles up, and the Ferne mow; 


th made me ſometimes in admi- 


Dui ſerere ingenuwn volet agran 
Liberat prius arva fruticabus 3 
Falce rubos , fillcemque riſecat, 


This done, let it be Broken #p the Wiztey before you ſow, to mel- 
low it; eſpecially if it be a Clay; and then the furrow would be 
made deeper; or ſo, at leaſt; as you would prepare it for beet: 
Or you may Trezch it with the Spade, by which tmeans it will the 
eaſier be cleanſed of whatſoever may obſtrud the puttitig forth, and 
inſiguating of the tender - Roots - Then, having given it a ſecond 
| C ſtirring; 


Both. l. 2. Mets | 
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'firring, immediately before you ſow, caſt, and diſpoſe it into 
Als - ſmall — NS of four, or five inches deep, and 
in eyen lines, at two foot interval, for the more commodious Kun- 
catioz, Hawiag, and dreſſing the Trees: Into theſe Furrows (for 
a /4 16 Aru Sylva) oY a ye Oak, Beech, Aſh, Nuts, all the 
Glardiferous Seeds, Maſt, and Key-bearing kinds, 10 as they lie noe 
too thick, and then cover them very well with a Keke; or fine- 
tooth'd Harrow, as they do for Peaſe : Or, to be more accurate; 
you may ſet them as they do Beans (eſpecially; the Nuts and 4- 

corns ) and that every Species by themlelves, for the  Roboraria; 
Glandaria, Ulmaria, &c. which 1is the better way : This is to be 
done at the latter end of OFaber, for the 4utumnal fowitigz and 
in thelighter ground about February for the Yernal. 

Then ſee your hopeful Grove with Acorns ſown, Prpiude nemus ſhavſa cures de glande parandum : 


Bur &'re your Seed inco the Field be thrown; " Sed tamen ante tuo mandes quam ſemina campo 3 
With crooked Plough firſt ler the luſty Swain Ipſe tibi duro robuſtiss vomere foſſor 

Break-up, and ſtubborn Clodds with Harrow plain. Omne ſolum ſubigat late, explanetque ſubattum. 
Then, when the Stemm appears, to-tpake ar Cumque novis fiſſe primum de germine ramus 
And lighten the hard with Hough, Prepare: Findit humum, rurſus ferro verſanda bicorns 
Hough 1n the Sprixg : nor frequene Cultare fail, Confita vere novo tellus, cultuque frequents 
Leſt noxious #*eds o're the young Wood prevail : —Exercenda, berbe circum we forte nocentes 


To barren ground with toyle eanqur add, Proveuiant, germenque ipſum radicibus urante 
Good-husbandry will force a fair: $ bad, t 4 


Nec cultu campum cunttantem urgere ſrequents, 
Ft faturare 2s -pudeat, fi forte reſiſtat 

| | Culture : nam triftis bumns ſuperanda colendo «ft. 

i Soaps EN bi | Rapinus Þ. 2. * 
Note that 6 Buſbels of Acorns will ſow or plant an Acre, at one 
foots diſtance. , 

- 3. Your Plants bogackng now to peep,ſhould be eerthed up,and 
comforted a little z eſpecially, after breaking of the greater Froſts, 
and when the ſwelling mould is apt to ſpue them forth 5 but when. 
they are about an i#ch above ground, you may in a w2osft ſeaſon, 
draw them up where they are too thick, and ſet them immediately 
ih other lies, or Beds proper for them z or you may plant them 
in double foes, where they may abide for good and all, and to re- 
mainti]l they axe gf a competent ſtature to be Treanſplanted 3 where 
they ſhould be ſet at ſuch 4 flayont as their ſeveral kinds require 3 
but if you draw them only far the thinning of your Seminary,prick 
them jnto ſome, empty. Beds (ar a Plautarivee purpolely delign'd) 
at one foot ##terva), leaving the reſt at two or three. 

4. When your Seedlings have ſtood thus till Fwwe, beſtow a 
flight digging upon them, and ſcattera little wangy, half-rotten 
Littier, Fearn, Bean-hame, or old Leaves among them, to pre-= 
ſerve the Roots from ſcorching, and to entertain the moiſture ; 
and then in March following (by which time it will be quite con- 
ſum'd and very mellow) you ſhall chop it all into the earth, and 
mingle it together : Continue this. proceſs for two or three years 
ſucceſſively ; Fos ull then; the fubſtance of the Kernel will hardly 
bg pegs: in the plant, which is of main import but then (and that 
he ſtature af your young Ierper invite) you may plant them forth, 
carefully taking pp their Roots, and cutting the Stew within an 
7 ound (if the kjgd,of which hereafter, ſuffer the knife) 

retliey are to continue : If thus you reduce _ 
e 
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 "thediſtancebs bopey footz-thtltitervals may Be planted with 4, 
_ Which maybe RIld'ieither tor Poles,- or! Zimber without: the leaft 
prejudice ofthe!Oik : 'Som> repeat theeuttizg weſpakeof the '{6- 
£0nd Tear, | and after March (the. Move gecrealing;) re<cut them'at 
lmlf a foot from the far faces, and then metidle. with theeno more: 
but this. (if: qbeproveſs be! not : more){eyere; thaty needs) muſt be 
done with avery:{harp![Jaftirament;] and/with: care; leſt. you. vie- 
Jate,- and unſettle, the Rootg which likewiſe to —_ upon 
all. hoſe which: you did not Tranſplaur;} unleſs you find them very 
thriving Trees -and therb ſhall. ſuffice taiprane off the Branches, 
and ſpare. the Tops ; for:thisdoes. not only:preatly-eſtdbliſh your = 
Plants by —_—_— the Hepito the Roots y but likewiſe frees thent 
from the injury-and conouſlions of the##i#nd!;: and:makts then to | 
produce. handforn,: ſtreightybests; infinitely: preferable, ro. ſuch as ; 
are abandowd 40 Netrre; and! idcerdenr, withous this diſcipline: 
y. this means the 04k will. become excellent Timbers: (ſhooting into 
ſtreight, and ſingle S/emri21The Che forwty Afb, err. rialtiply. ins 
to Poles, which you may reduce to ſtandards at pleaſure: To this. 
_® T add, that as oft as you make your annual Tra»ſplatrting, but of 
the. Nurſery;) by drawing forth the chatoeſt ir ocher{r the; xemaindet 
will -be improved by a due ſtirring,and turning of the mxejeld abous 


their-Rogte 7, 2 0) i fromot mods ht 1H 2301 
5. Theophraſtus in his third Book de Canſes 6.7.gives usgreat cau- 
t0n-1n planting:to preſerve the AKootr, and eſpectally;the Earth, 
adhering to''the ſmalleſt F7bers, which ſhould 'by:.nar means be; > 


ſhaken off, as moſt of our Gardezers do-to trim and quicken them 
® as they: pretend, which 'is to cut them ſhorter, ec. not at all con- 
adering, that thoſe tender Heirs are the very. months; and Vehicles: 
which ſuck in the nutriment}* and transfuſe .it- into all. the parts of . 
the Tree; and.that theſe once periſhing; the thicker and larger Roots, 
hard, and leſs ſpungie, ſignifie little but to eſtabliſh/the Stems as 
ET have frequently experimented in Orenge-Trees, Whoſe Fibers are 
fo very obnoxious to rot; if they take-1ni the leaſt exceſs of wet: 
'And therefore Cato adviſes us to take care that we bind the mould. 
about: them, . or transfer the Xoots-i1 Berkets,' to preſerve it from: 
forſaking them; For this. Earth being already. applied; and fittett" 
to the overtures and months of the Fibers, it will require ſome: 
time to bring them in appetite again to. a-new world, by which to. 
repair their loſs, furniſh their ſtock, 'and; proceed in their. wonted ; 
Oeconomy Without. manifeſt. danger and: interruption.:' Nor. leſs: 
ht our care to. be in the making, and-dreffing 'of the pits and. 
Fofſes into which we deſign our Tray ſplartation, which ſhould be' 
prepar'd and left ſome time opex to macerating Rains, Frofts, and. 
Sun, that may. reſalve-:the:'compatted.$4/t, ' render the' Earth 
friable, mix and qualifie it foraliment;: and.to. be more eafily.drawn 
mand mr by the Roots and analogous 8 omach of; the Treey:e | 
This, to ſome degree may: beattificially done; by.burning of ſire; 
in the newly; apened: P;ts,: and: drenching the would with Feter 3: 
eſpecially in! over: dry' ſeaſotiy-and by mcliorating barten-ground., 
with ſweet; OEEIIINIDUT ni {204359 v4 ; * pls 
ok 4 6 


A Diſcourſe of Toreſt>Trecs. | Chap. I. 
6. TheAuthbr of ther Natiital Hifory, #174y,) tells us it was i 
hes Tradi84on, m his tive, that nd Tree-(tiould be Removed 
-under twozyearswokd; orabove threes EntoiwoulMhavenoneTronſ 
planted tefs rhan five fingersun (diampires Burt hive ſhew'd' wh 
we are>Not 1H attend {b/tong for fach a5 we raiſe of 'Serdlings v h 
the interim; ifi theſe direftions appear tee bufic; 0109p eroſe; or that 
the P/antutios:iyou inten: be very. ample; a more/ domperidious 
. Method: wilkjbe: the confultd ſowing of-.lvorns,hciiin Farrow: 
two foot alunder, 'covered. ut three-fingers depth, / ahd {© for three 
Fearscleanſed, and the firſt #izter cover d: with fearn; withour any 
 Grther culdte; \unlkſs you Tranfplanihem: but; as E ſhewed ibe- 
fore, in Nwſerzes, they would be cutiart ##ch fron the Ground, 
and then let ftand- till Ifarch'the' ſecond year, when it fhall befaft 
ficient to' 4isb#anch them: toove: ofdly:ſhoot,' whether you (affect 
them to'ſhend; or remove them \ cre. But to make ari Efay 
what Seed is'moſt agreeable:ro the 893),] you may by the #hrroius 
of: a promiſcuous Sexrineron make a'judgment of, : my 


Whit cachSoil bears, and what ir does refyle- ;,....., Quid queque ſerat regio,, & quid queque recuſt. - 
T, ing thoſe whith-you find leaft agreeing with the places 
- orcelle, bys. Coping the ſtarvelings'in the places where they are 
newly ſown, cauſe them ſometimes to overtake even their: un 
touch'd cot Parties. TRE —_— þ TORE * 
. 7. But here -1nquire what diftaxces would general! 
to Trenſilexted 7 were To $6 undath- '1s id in - 4 
Peripds, and as occaſion offers; ' though the promiſcuous 
riſing of ther in ForeftWork, wild, and' watural'is to usT ac- ® 
knowledge more pleaſing,” than all the ſtudied accuracy in ranging 
of them ; unleſs/ nt be, where they:condut , and lead us to 4- 
vennes , and: are: planted for Fiſter ( as the 1taliezs term is) -in 
which caſe, 'the: proportion of the - Breadth., and' Length of: the 
Walks, &c. ſhould govern, | as well avthe Nature of the Tree, with 
this only notez 'That ſuch. Trees as are rather apt to ſpread, 'than 
mount (as the': 02k, Beech, Wall-nnt, &c.) bediſpos'd at wider 
intervals, than the other, arid ſuch as grow beſt in Coxſorr, as the 
Elm, Aſh, Limt-tree, Sycomore, Firr, Pine, 6c. is hke- 
wiſe to be had 'tothe quality. of the '$0i}, for this : V.G. if 
Trees that affet cold and woift.grounds, be plantedin bot and dy y 
places, then ſet them at cloſes Qrder z 'but Trees which love ſcorch- 
_— dry Grounds at farther diſience : The like rule may 
allo [guide in ſituations. expos'd to impetuous Hinds and other 
accidents , which may ferve for general Axles in this piece of 
TaJics. © Try =; | 


8. Toleave nothing omitted which may contribute to the ſta-: 
bility of our Trav ſplanted' Trees, fourcthing 1s to-be premis'd con- 
cermng their faking, and: fecuring from external injuries, eſpeci-- 
ally from Finds and Cotrel, againſt back! which, fack as are planted 
int Cop ſes; and: for ample Woods, are ſufficiently defended by the: 
Atonnd; and thetcloſer orders eſpecially; ifthey rife of Seed + But: 
where they are exposd in' fiwgle rows,. 28:in #7aihs, and — 
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as often as they happen to WORD ich' he hz F: ay 
to me,thrives better with them,than with thoſe which he has Baked 5 
and that at laſt they ſtrike root ſo faſt, as nothing but the Axe 
is able to proſtrate them and there is good reaſon for it in my 
opinion, whilſt theſe concuſſions of the Roozs, looſning the mold, 
not only make room for their more eafie infinuations, but likewiſe 
Opens, and -PFEPAFES it to-receive, and 4mpart the better nourifh- 
ment. It is in another place I ſuggeſt that Tranſplanted Pires and 
Firrs, for want of their penetrating Tap roots, are hardly con- 
ſiſtent againſt theſe Guſts after they are grown high eſpecially, 
where they are ſet cloſe, and in Twfts, which betrayes thetn to the 
greater diladvantage 3 And therefore ſuch Trees do beſt in Walks, 
and at competent diſtances where they eſcape tolerably well : 
oa therefore as we deſign for Woods of them, ſhould be ſow'd, 

ct tcinpþv'd. In the mean time, many Trees are alſo pro- 

w oe + by Cuttings,and Layers 3 the Ever-greens about Bartholo- 
mewtide: other Trees within two, or three months after, when 
they will have) all the ſap to aſliſt themz every body knows the 
| way to do it is by ſlitting the branch a little way, when it is a 
little cut direQly in, and then to plunge it half a foot under 
mould , *and leaving as much of its extretnity above it, and if 
It comply not well , to peg-it .down with an hook or two, and 
ſo when you find it competently rooted, to cut it off beneath, 
and plant 1t forth : Other expedients there areby #wiſting the pa 
or baring it of the Rind; and if it be out of reach of the 

to faſten a t#b or basket of Earth near the branch, fill'd mE—_ ſuc- 
culent mould, and kept as freſh as may be. For Cuttings, = 
the ſame ſeaſo7r, take ſuch as ate about the bigneſs of your 7; 
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braces 2 foot ini the Earth, and tear as much out. -If jt 

of ſo them mo Willows s Poplar, Alders, &. you may ie 
arger' Trunchions,,, atid ſo tall. as Cattel may not reach 
them 5 | Barder ; - thoſe which are young , ſmall and more' ten- 
der; and *# fi as produce a knur , or burry ſwelling , Tet Oo 

und, and be fure to make the Hole io.6 wide, ls, 


foor th the poet roms Cutting ſo ſmooth,as that in 


fic of, the bark; the other extream may b 7 
and 'ſo treading the Earth coſe, and Keeping it moiſt, you wi 
ſeldom fail of fa neceſs': | By the Root allo of a thriving, luſty an 

y Tree, more thay be propagated 3 to effe&t which, early 19 


b-- Sar " about its" foot, and finding ſuch as you may =: o 


ittle cutritig bend upwards,” raiſe this above | three or 
as forien and they will in aſhort time make 8, bes and be fe 
for br opmereng ;"or in this work. you "7 bo ſeparate them 
from moet Rope whit cute them + likewiſe the 
Roots diſcreetly, and t t 
drawing competent Roos, will fon Farniſh ſtore of plants; and 
this is prafticable in Fl/wes eſpecially, and ITE 
of themſelves to Free forth 8xckers ; but of this: more TS , OC» 
caſian hereafter. nat nagar = x: aca — 
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CHAP. IIE 
Of the Oak, .. 


4. 3 0bir, the Oak, I have foifietimesconſider'd it very ſeriouſly; 9:& 
+. what ſhould move Pliny to make a whole Cheprer of one 
bnly: Live, which 1s le then the Argument alone of molt 'of the 
reſt in his huge Yolume : but the weightineſs of the 24ztter does 
worthily excute him, who is not wont to ſpate his Word3,' or his 
Reader. ' Glandiferi maxim? generis onimer; quibus - hawos. apud 
Romauos perpetums. © Maſtbbearing-trees were prindipally thoſe 
< whirh the Romans held in chiefeſt repute; lib. 6. cap. 3. And ni 
the following wheze he treaw of —_— and the digriity of the 
Craric Coronet, it might be! compos'd of the Leaves or Branches 
of anyOek, provided it were a bearizg Tree; and had Acorns up- 
omit); It is for the: eſteem which wiſe; and glorious people 

" hadiof- this Tree: above all others, that T will firſt begin with the 
Oak 5::and' indeed it carries it from alt other Timber whatſoever; 
for the building of 43ps, being tough; bending well; ſtrong and 
nottoo heavy, nor-eafily admitting water. | 
42. Tis pity that the ſeveral kinds of 04k are {o rarely known 
amonglt us; that wherever they meet with @xercxs; they take it 
promiſcuouſly for our Common Oak, whereasthere be many Species 
of that goodly Tree, though we'ſhall take notice of Foxr only, Two 
of which are-molt frequent with us; (for we ſhall ſay little of the 
Cerris or Agilops;;goodly to look on, but tor kttle ele: forme have 
miſtaken it for Beech, whereas indeed it is a kind of 04k bearing 
a ſmall round Acors almoſt covered with the Cup, which is very 
rugged, the Branches loaded with a long toſs hanging down like 
deſcheyell'd- hair, which much annoys it. - There is likewiſe the E ſ- 
culzs, which though Yitravins, Plinie, Delcampins and Others take 
for. a ſmaller kind, Yirgil celebrates for its ſpreading, and profound 
root; and this Delcampias will therefore have to be the Platy- | k 
phyBvi of Theophraftar,and asour Botawics think,his Phegos,as pro- 
ducing the moſt edible fruit. But to confine our ſelves; ) The £xer-_ 
cuz wrbane,which grows more up-right,and being clean,and lighter 
ls firteſt for Timber £ And the Robur or Narrows Sylveſtris, (tak: 
ing Kobur for the general name, it leaſt; as contrediffind from the 
reſt) which is of 'an hard, black grain, beating a ſmaller Acorr, 
and affeing to ſpread in branches, and to put forth his Roots more - 
above ground 5 - and therefore' in the planting, to be allow'd a 
greacer diſtance; vis. from #werty five, to forty foot 3 (nay 
fometimes as many yards ) whereas the other ſhooting up more 
ere will be contented with ffteen + This kind'is farther to be di- 
[tinguifh'd by his fullneſs of Jeaves, which tarniſh; and becorting 
yellow at the je#, do commonly clothe it all the Winter, the Roots 
growing very deep. and ſtrapling. The Author of Britannia Bas 


conicd 
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conica ſpeaks of an Oak, in Lanhadron Park in Cornwall, which 
bears conſtantly leaves ſpeckl'd with White 3 and of another call'd 
the Painted Oak; others have fince been fountl at Frid-wood near 
Sittingbourn in Kent, as alſd Sycomore, and Elms in other places 
mentioned by the learned Dr. P/ot in. his Nut. Hiſt. of Oxford- 
ſhire, which T only mentioh here, that the variety may be compar'd 
by ſome ingenious perſon thereabouts, as well as the truth of the 
fatal pre-ad1monition of Oaks bearing ſtrange leaves. There .is 
likewiſe-a kind of Hemeris or Dwarf Oak frequent in New-Eng- 
_ land, which (bearing Acorns) might ealily be propagated here, if 
it were worth the while. 1H, | 1 3: > 59. 

'3. I ſhall not need to repeat what-has already been {aid cap. 2: 
concerning the r4iſing of this Tree from the Acorn; oy will alſo 
indure the {azirg, but. never to —_— of bulk or ſtature : It 
is in the mean time the propagation. of this large ſpreading Oak, 
which is eſpecially recommended for the excellency of the Timber; 
and that his .ajeſties Foreſts were well, and plentifully ſtor'd with 
them 3 becauſe they require room; and ſpace. to amplifie and ex 
pand ' themſelves, and would therefore be planted at more remote 
diſtances; and free from all encumbrances: And this upon confide- 
ration how: ſ/owly a full-grown 01k mounts upwards, and how 
ſpeedily they ſpread,and dilate themſelves to all quarters,by drefling 
and due culture ; ſo as above forty years advance is to be gain'd 
by this only Induſtry : And, if thus his Aajeſties Foreſts, and Chaſes 
were ſtord, viz. with this ſpreading Tree at handſom 7:tervalr; 
by which Grazing might be improv'd for the feeding of Deer and 
Cattel under them, Gor \uch was.the old 8altzs) benignly viſited 
with the gleams of the Sur, and adorn'd with the Qiſtark Land- 
1s kips appearing through the glades, and frequent Vallies 3 


—_— betwixt (Cerula difliinguens inter plags currere poſſet 
Whoſe rows the azure Sbje is ſeen immix'd, Per tumulos, & convalles, campoſque profuſa : 
With 4jllocks, Yales, and Fizlds, as now we (te Vt nunc eſſe vides vario difiindta lepire 
Diſtinguiſh'd 1n a ſweet variety 3 | Omnia, que pomis interſita dulcibus ornant _ 
Such places which wild A4pple-trees throughout Arbuſtiſque tenent ſelicibus obſita circum.) 
Adorn, and happy Shrsbs grow all abour. ) Lucret, {, 5, 


As the Poet deſcribes his 0/;ve-groves, hothing_ could . be more 
raviſhing ;- for ſo we might alſo ſprinkle Frazt-trees amongſt them 
\f which hereafter) for Cider, and many ſingular uſes, and ſhould 
nd fuch goodly Plantations the boaſt of our Rangers,and Foreſts 
infinitely preferrable to any thing we have yet beheld, rade, and 
negleFed as they are: I ſay, when his Majeſty ſhall proceed (as he 
hath deſigew'd) to animate this laudable pride into faſhion, Foreſts 
and Woods (as well as Fields and Tpcloſures) will preſent us with 
another face than now they do. And here I cannot but applaud the 
worthy Induſtry of. old Sir Harbotle Grimſtone, who (I am told) 
' froma very ſmall Nurſery of Acorns, which he ſow'd 1n the neg- 
lected corners of his ground, did draw forth ſuch numbers of Oaks 
of competent growth; as being planted about his Fze/ds in even, 
and uniform rows, about one hundred foot from the Hedges 3 
buſh'd, and well water'd till they had ſufficiently fix'd _ 
| <7 di 
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did- wonderfally improve both the beauty; and the value of his 


| Demwveaſnes. PButl proceed, | 
4 Both theſe kinds would be taken up very young, ind Tranf 
planted about OBober ; ſome yet for thele hardy, and late ſpringing 
Trees, defer it till the Winter be well over; but the Eartlihad need 
' be: moiſt; and though they will grow tolerably in moſt grounds; 
yet do they generally affect the ſonrd, black, deep and: faſt mould, 
rather warm than over wet and cold, and a little riſing 3. for thts 
produces the firtneſt T:#:ber3 though my L. Bacoz prefer that which 
grows in the wwoifttr grounds for 8hip-timber, as the moſt rough; 


+ and leſs ſubje& to-rijt + but let us hear Pliny. This is-a general 


Rule, ſaith he 3 © What Tees ſoever they be which grow tolerably 
< either on Hils, or Valier atife togreater ſtature, and ſpread more 
 <amplyin the lower ground: But the Timeber is far better, and of a 
_ «finer grein, which grows upon the Moxntains 3 excepting only 


« Apple,and Pear-trees. And in the 39 capilib. 16. The Timber of 


< thoſe Trees which grow in moiſt, and ſbady places; is not fo 
« rood as that which comes froma more e#pos'd ſiruation;noris itſo 


« cloſe, ſubſtantial and durable; upon' which he much prefers the 
Timber growing in Tuſcany, before that towards the Yenetian fide, 


and upper partof the Gzlph : And that Timber fo growing, wasin 
greateſt eſteem long before Pliny, we havethe ſpear of Agamemnori 
Lo drquorgiphs Ix. Ia. a. from a Tree fo exposd; and 
Didymmw gives the reaſon. T« yay w ariue (fays he) 41% yuuretidpa 
Hoes, regia, &c. For that being continually weather-bedten they be- 
come hardier and tougher: Otherwiſe, that which is wind-ſhake#, 
never comes to good 4 and therefore, when we ſpeak of the C1;- 
mate, Qt 
places, than expoſed , becauſe they ſhoot ſtreight and uprighe. 
The reſult of all is, that upon. occaſion of ſpecial Ti-tber, -thete isa 
very great, and conſiderable difference 3 fo as ſome Oaker-Tithber 

ves manifeſtly weaker, more ſpungy, and ſooner decaying thah 
other : The like may be affirm'd of 4b, and other kinds ; and ge- 


nerally ſpeaking, the cloſe-graiz'd 1s the ſtouteſt, and moſt per- 


'manent : But of this, let the induſtrious conſult that whole tenth 
Chapter inthe ſecond Book of Vitruvius, where he expreſly treats 
of this Argument, De Abiete ſupernate &+ infernate, cum Apenni- 
ni deſcriptione +. Where we note concerning 04k, that it neither 
.proſpers in very hot, nor exceflive cold Countties ; and thierefore 
there is little good of it to be found in' Africa, or indeed, the 
lower, and moſt Southern parts of 7taly ( but the Yeretians hive 
excellent Tizeber) nor in Denmark, or Norway comparable to ours; 
It chiefly affeQing a temperate Climate, and where they grow na- 
turally in-abundance, 'tis a promiſing mark of it.. If I were to 
- make choice of the place, or the Tree, it ſhould be ſuch as grows 
in the beſt Cow-paſiyre, or up-land Meadow, where the mould-is 
rich, and ſweet ('S»f 01k affords an admirable inſtance.) and in ſuch 
Places you may allo Trav ſplent large Trees with extraordinary ſuc- 
ceſs3 | war therefore it were not amiſs to bore, and ſearch the 
ground where you intend to plant or ſow, before you fall to work; 
D 


lince 


is to beunderſtood of Yellies rather than Hils,and in calms 


v2 
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ſince Earth too-ſhallow, : or rockiersnotlo-praper tfar-this:F#miker s 
the Roots fix not kindly, and thoughtfor;a-time-they.may:feem to 
floariſh, yetthey will -dwindle. - -' +4 Saf; fend 

5. Þur to diſcourgge none. :94ks proſper \exaeedingly-even:qn 
gravel, ;and- moiſt ;C{ays , hich maſt .other Trees abhors; ca, 
ven the ;coldeſt C/ey grounds:that will;hardly graze : iButithdſe 
Trees will frequently make 8tands., as they encounter variety of 
footing 3 .and ſometimes proceed ,again-vigoroully, asithey either 
penetrate beyond , or .qut-grow-:therr;obſtrudtions,. and-meerbear- 

ter. Earth z which is,of that canſcquende, :that:kdare-boldly affirm, 
more than an bungdredyears advance 1s clearly. gaindiby $07/-and 
 Husbandry. 1 have yet read, that: —_— Oaks (lome.of which 
have contau'd ten loads apiece)-out: ofthe very. Walls of '83lceſter 
in Hantſhire, which ſeem ito ſtrike rootin:the :very Seoxes3 and 
.EVENN our xenouned Fereſt of Deez it {cl,,ſome goodly Ockehave 
:been noted-to grow .upon:Ground, which -has:been as it were'a 
Rock of antient Cinders, 'byried:thare many ages ſince. iIt isindeed 
obſerv'd,that Oaks which grow-inzough /iory.grounds, and obſti- 
nate clays, are-long 'before they come-to any -confiderable ſtature ; 
(for ſuch places, and all:ſait of. Clay, 1s held but a flep-mrother.to 
Trees) but-in-time they afford the moſt excellent Tizzber, thaving 
ſtood Iong, and.got good footzag : The ſame may we affirm of -the 
lighteſt ſavds, which ;praduces-a ſmoother-grain'd 7;x:ber, of all 
other the moſt uſeful for the Joyner ; but that which grows'in 
Gravel is ſubje& to be Frow.(as they termiit) and:brittle. What 
improvement the ſftzrrirg of the ground about the roats of -Quks 
15 to the Trees, I bave alrcady hinted 3 and yet in; Copſer where 
they ſtand warm, and ſo thickn'd wath the #nrder:wood, as this 
culture. cannot be pradtisd, they prove in time'to-be gaodly Trees. 
I have of late tried the iGraffing -of Oaks, but as'yet with flender 
ſaccels ; Rxel/izs indeed afhrms it. will take the Pear and other 
Fruit, and if we-may credit the Paer, 


Aurea dure 


The ſturdy Oak do's Golden Apples bear. Mala ferant _— 


And under Elmes ſwine do the Maſt devour. © Glandemque ſues fregere ſub Ulmo. 
' | Geor. 


Which I conceive tobe the more. probable, for that the &ap of 
the 04k is of an unkind tinEure tomoſt Trees. But for this Improve- 
ment, I would. rather adviſe [Jnocxlat;on, as the ordinary Elm upon 
the 1 py ap eta thoſe large leaves we fhall anon-mention, and 
which are ſo familiar in France. . gs 

' 6. That the Tranſplanting of young:0eks gains them #ex: years 
Advance, ſome happy pexzſens have affirmed : from:this belief, if in 
a former Twpreſſcox 1 have delir'd to be excuſed, and produc't my 
Reaſons for it, Iſhall not perfiſt againſt any ſober mans Experience; 
and therefore leave this Article-to their choice ; ſince Cas the .Buz- 
chers phraſe is) change of Paſtere makes fat Calves; and ſo Trexſ- 
plantations of thele hard-wood-trees, 'when young, may poflibly, 
by an happy hand, in fit ſeaſon, and other circumſtances of 8021, 


Sun, 
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Sun, and Room for growth, be an improvement : But as for thoſe . 
who adviſe us to plant Oaks of too great ſtature, they :hardly 
make any conſiderable progreſs in an. Age, and therefore I cannot 
cncourageit, unleſs the ground be extraordinarily qualified, or that 
the 04k you would tranſplant, be not above 6 or 7 foot growth 
in height: Yet if any be deſirous to make” trzal of it, let their 
Stems be of the {mootheſt; and tendereſt Bark 3 for thavisever an 
indication of youth, as well as the paucity of their Circles; which 
in disbranching, and cutting the head off; at'fve, or ſex#$0ot height 
(a thing, by the way; which the Frezch uſually ſpare when they 
Tranſplant this Tree) may (before you ſtir their Ro9ts) ſerve for 
the morecertain Guidez' and then plant them'immediately, with as : 
- much Earth as will adhere to them; in the' place deſtin'd for their 
ſtation ; abating only the rap-roots, which is that down-right, and 
{tubby part ofithe Roots (which all Trees raisd of-Seeds do uni- 
verſally produce) and quickning'fome of the reſt with a ſharp knife - 
(but ſparing the Fibroxs, which are the main Sxckers:and Mouths 
of all irees ſpread them in.the foſs or pit which hath-been pre- 
par'd to receive them. I ſay-1n ,the ff, unlefs you will rather 
treach the whole Field, which is nicomparably the beft; and infi- 
nitely tobe preferr'd before rlarrow-pitsand:hotes (as the:manner 
is) in caſe you plant any number conſiderable;; the Earth: being 
hereby made looſe, eaſter and -penetrable for ' the Roots, about 
which you are to caſt that 2ſozld,which (in opening of the Trench) 
you-took from the Surface, and purpoſely laid apartz bectuſe it'is 
{weet, mellow, and better impregnated : But in this #ork.} be cir- 
cumſpe&t never to interr yout: Stems deeper' than.-you found" it 
ſtanding ; for profound: burying very: frequently: deftroys: a'Tyes, i - 
though an Error ſeldom obſerved: -If therefore thei Roar» ibe! ſuf | 
ficiently cover'd to keep the. Body ſteady: and erat,” it is enought; 
and. the not minding of this trifling Circurflance;. does very much 
deceive our ordinary #ood:mew : For molt Roots:covet.the Air 
(though that of the Quercus wrbana leaſt of any, for: like the .# 14 


cal M8 _- ; : 
8 5 s _—_— = y *:4 . «ff , Co) 
How tmuchto heaven her towring head aſcends, - ——fuad quantum vertite ad auras , 
-Sq much cowards hell her piercing root extends. AKtherba3, tantum radicom Tartdra tendit.) 


4 ro 3h 9115 oflG's C0 «OWs 
And.the perfeCtion of that, does almoſt as-aauch concerr' the prof- 

perity of a Tree, as of Maz himſelf, fince Homo 1s but Arbor i#nver- 
ſz ; which-prompts me: to-this curioxs, but important Advert ſe- 
" ?ent,; That the-Poſetior be hKewile ſeduloufly obferved:: * 
76; For, the Southern parts' being more.dzlated, and'the Poresx 
exposd (as evidently appears in their. Horizontal Se@ious}) by 
the conſtant Excextricity of their Hyperbolical Circles;-bemginow 
on the ſudden,and-at ſuch afeaſon ' converted to ther: No##h,: does 
ſtarve, and deſtroy; more Trees (how carefulſoevet men! have been 
mordering the;Rootys, and preparing-the:Gravuad) than any':other 
Accident whatptyer (negledt os, flaking, and'defeuding' from Cat- 
He excepted). the-tmportance'whereof canſed the beſt of Poers, and 

moſt experieng'd, w»this 4drgament; giving advice concerning'this 

- Argicle, to add. .-D 2 The 


\ 
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The Card'nal points upon the Bark they ſipri; Nuinttiam £@li regionem in cortice frenant, 
And before bt avid, in the fame fins wa Ut quo queque modo fteterit, qua parte caloves 
Place ro warm ſauth, or the — 7 Auftrinos tulerit, que terga obverterit axi, 
Such force has cuſtome, in each tender Soul. Reſtituant + Adeo in teneris conſueſcere multum gf 
: core lb. | @ .: 


Which AMorition, though Plizy; and ſome others think good to 
negled&, or eſteem ##different, I can confirm from frequent loſſes 
of my own, and by particular trials; having ſometimes Tr enſplar- 
ted great treesat Mid-ſomer with ſucceſs (the Earth adhering to 
the Roots) and miſcarried in others, where this Circamſtevce only 

was omitted. CE: En ES 
To obſerve therefore the Coaft; and fide of the ſtock, (elpecially 
of Frxit-trees)) is not ſuch a trifle as by ſome pretended: For if 
the Azr be as much the Xother or Nurſe, as Water and Earth, (as 
more than probable it is) ſuch bloſſoming Plants as court the mo- 
tiowof the Meridian Sur, do as 'twere evidently point out the ad- 
vantage they receive by their poſition; by the clearneſs; politure, 
and comparative ſplendor of the South fide: And the frequent 
Cy of moſt Trees on the oppoſite fide, does ſufficiently note 
the unkindneſs of that 4ſpeF; and which is moſt evident in the 
bark of Oaks white, and ſmooth 3 The Trees growing more kindly 
on the Soxth fideof an Hil, than thoſe which are expos'd to the 
North, with an hard, dark, rougher, and more thoſſte Integament, 
as I can now demonſtrate in a prodigious coat of it, inveſting ſome 
 Pyracanths which'l have removed to a Northers dripping ſhade. 
| Thave ſeen (writes a worthy Friend to me on this occaſion) whole 
| Hedge-rows of Apples, and Pears that quite periſhed after thar ſhel- 
ter was removed : The good Husbands expetted the contraty, and 
that the Frxi# ſhould improve, as freed from the predations of the 
edoe 3 but uſe and cuſtom made that ſhelter n z andthere- 

fore (faith he) a fock for a time is the weaker, taken ont of a 
Thicket, if it be not well protected from all ſudden and fierce in- 
vaſions either of crude Air or Winds. Nor let any be deterr'd, 
if being to remove many Trees, he ſhall eſteem it too conſumptive 
of time ; for with a Br»ſb dipped in any white colour, or 04ker, 
a thouſand may be zwarked as they ſtand, in a moment; and that 
once done, the difficulty is over. I have been the larger upon 
theſe two Rewarks, becauſe I find them ſo waterial, and yet ſo 


8. There are other Rules concerning the ſitxetion of Trees ; 
the former A#thoxrr commending the North-eaft-wind both for the 
flouriſhing of the Tree, and advantage of the 73wber 3 but to my 
obſervation in our Climates, where thoſe ſharp winds do rather 
flewher than blow fully oppoſite upon our Plartations, they thrive 

ſt 3. and there are as well other circumſtances to be conſid 
as they reſpett Rivers, and Merſpes obnoxious to unwholſom a 

Oo Fogs ; Hills, and Seas, which expoſe them to the wea- 
therf and thoſe fplvifragi vezri, our cruel, and: tedious Weftern- 
wieds; all which Lleave to Obſervation, becauſe theſe Aciidents 
do ſounwerfally govern, that it is not eafie to determine _ 
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than that the Timber is commonly better qualified which hath en- 
durd'the colder Afpetts without theſe prejudices. And hence it is, 
that Sexeca obſerves, Wood molt exposd to the Winds to be the 
moſt ſtrong and ſolid, ant that therefore Chiron made Achilles's 
Spear of a Mount aiavtree ; and of thoſe the beſt, which grow thin, 
not much ſhetter'd from the Norrh. Again, Theophraſius ſeems to 
have fpecial regard to places 3 excmplifying in many of Greece, 
which exceeded others for good Tip#ber, as doubtleſs do our 04ks 
jn'the F oreft of Dean all others of England = and ifuch certainly 
there may reafonably be atrribured to theſe advantages for the 
_ prowthof Timber, and of almoſt all other Trees, as we daily ſee by 
their general improſperity, where the ground is a hot gravel; anda 
looſe earth « An Ozk, or Ele in fuch a place ſhall not in an hnn- 
dred years, overtake one of fifty planted in its proper Soil 3 though 
next to this, and (haply) betore it; I prefer the good Air. Bur 
thus have they fach vaſt Juripers in Spain; and the 4fees in ſome 
parts of the Levant (as of old near Troy.) fo excellent, as it was af 
ter miſtaken for Cedar, fo great was the difference; as now the 
Cantabria, or Spaniſh exceedsany we have elſewhere in Exrope. 
And we ſhnll fometimesm our own Country ſee Woods Wirhin a 
lirtle of each other, and to all appearance, growing on the ſame 
Soil, where Oaks of twenty years growth, or forty, will in the 
fame bulk, contain their doable ih Heer? and Timber ; and that 
in ore, the Heart will not be ſd big as a mans Arm, when the 
rrunk exceeds a mans boy : This ought therefore to be weighed, 
in the firſt plantation of Copſes, and a good Eye may diſcern it in 
the firſt $hoor 3; the difference proceeding doubtleſs from the vart- 
ofthe Seed, and therefore great care ſhould be had of its good- 
ne, and that it be'gather'd from the belt fort of Trees, as was for- 

merly hinted, c. 1. | | 
9. Yeterens Arborem Tranſplantare was ſaid of a difficult enter- 
priſe; Yet before we take leave off this Paragraph, concerning the 
Tranſplanting of great Trees, and to ſhew what is pollibleto be ef- 
Fed in this kind, with coſt, and induſtry 5 Count Maurice (the 
ate Governour Of Breſil for the Hollander) planted a Grove near 
his delicious Paradiſe of Friburge, containing fix-hundred Coco- 
Wees of exghty yeats growth, and ft foot high to the neareſt 
bough : theſe he wafted upon Floats,and Engines, four long miles, 
and planted them fo luckily, that they bare *abundantly the very 
fieft year 3. as Caſper Barl#i5 hath related in his elegant Deſerepti- 
o#! ofthat Princes expedition. Nor hath this only ſucceeded in the 
frd3es alone 3 Monſlenr de Fiat (one of the Mariſhals of France) 
Hath with hupe 04ks done the like at Fiat, Shall I yet bring you 
nearer home * - A grear perfon in Devon, planted Oaky as big as 
twelve Oxex could draw, to ſupply ſome defett in an dverve to 
otie of his houſes; as the Right Honoutable the Lord Fit,-Harding,. 
bite Tres farer of his Majeſties honſbold afturd me; who fad himſelf 
hkewife prattis'd the Removing of great Oake by a particular ad- 
ares extteatnly mgenious; ard wotthy the communication. - ... 
©1256, Chufe a Tree asbiy as your 257gh, remove the —_— 
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| bout him ; cut through all the coZateral Roots, till with a compe- 
| tentſtrength you can enforce him down upon one fide, ſo as to 
come with your Ax at the Tap-root; cut that off, redreſs your Tree, 
and folet it ſtand cover'd about with the Moxld you looſen'd from 
It, till the next year, or longer if you think good ; then takeit up 
at afit ſeaſon 5 1t will likely have drawn new tender Koots aptto 
take, and ſufficient for the Tree, whereſoever you ſhall Trax plant 
him. Plizy notes it as a common thing, to re-eſtabliſh huge Trees 
which have been blown down, part of their Roots torn up, and the 
body proſtrate 3 and, in particular, of a Firr, that when it wasto be 
' Tranſplanted, had a tap-root which went no leſs than eight cybits 
- perpendicular ; and to theſe I could ſuperadd, but I proceed. To 
facilitate the Removal of ſuch monſtrous Trees, for the Adornment 
of ſome particular place, or the rarity of the Plant, there is this expe- 
dient. A littlebefore the hardeſt Froſts ſurprize you, make a ſquare 
Trench aboutyour Tree,at ſuch diſtance from the Stem as you judge 
ſufficient for the Root; dig this of competent depth, fo as almoſt 
uite to undermine it 3 by placing blocks, and quarters of wood, to 
uſtain the Earth ; this done, caſt in as much Water as may fill the 
Trench, or at leaſt ſufficiently wet it, unleſs the ground were very 
moiſt before. Thus let it ſtand, till ſome very hard Froſt do bind 
it firmly to the Roots, and then convey it to the pit prepar'd for its 
new ſtation, which you may preſerve from freezing, by laying ſtore 
of warm [ter in it, and fo cloſe the mould the better to the ſtrag- 
ling Fibers, placing what you take out about your new gueſt, to 
preſerveitin temper: But 1n caſe the mould about it be ſo pozder- 
0#u5 a$not to be remov'd by an ordinary force ; you may then raiſe 
it with a Craze, or Pally hanging betweena Triangle, which is made 
of three ſtrong, and tall Lizebs united at the top, where a Pully is 
' faſtned, as the Cables are to be under the quarters which bear the 
earth about the Roots : For by this means you may weigh up, and 
place the whole weighty Clod upon a Trundle to be convey'd, and 
Replanted where you pleaſe, being let down perpendicularly into 
the place by the help of the foreſaid Exgize. And by this addref 
you may Trazſplant Trees of a wonderful ſtature, without the 
leaſt diſorder 3 and many times without #9ppzg, or diminution of 
the head, which is of great importance, where this is praftisd to 
ſupply a Defe&, or remove a Curioſity. | . 
T1. Some adviſe, that in planting of Oaks, ec. four; or five, be 
ſuffer'd to ſtand very near to one another, and then to leave the 
moſt proſperous, when they find the reſt to diſturb his growth ; 
but I conceive it were better to plant them at ſuch dzftancey, asthey 
| may leaſtincommode one another : For Timber-trees,l would have 
none nearer than forty foot where they ſtand cloſeft ; eſpecially of 
the ſpreading kind. | "of ” un 
12. Laſtly, Trees of ordinary ſtature Tra»ſplanted (being firſt 
well water'd)) muſt be ſufficiently faked, and Buſh'd about with 
thorns, or with ſomething better, to prote& them from the con- 
cuffions of the ids, and from the caſual rubbing, and poyſonous 
brutting of Cattle and Sheep, the ozlixefs of whoſe Wool is allo 
| - hs | very 
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very noxious to then 3 till being well grows, and fixed (which by _ 
ſeven years will be to ſomecompetent degree) they ſhall be able to 
withſtand all accident#/##waftoxg;. but the Axe; for I am now 
come to their Pruning andCnttivg, in which work the Seaſons are 
of main impaxtance. *. X53 "a A, « ; 

13. Therefore, if you wokld pro 
not off their heads at all, nor be too hifi 
deſire Shade, and*Fuel, or bearing of A 
ſear, and unthriving Brawches qnly 55 
felling, expect till November 3*for thisyp 
Trees before the Sap is perfeRtlyat reſt; v 
prejudice, by reaſon of the Wore, ' whi 
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noate Trees for Timber, cut 
vith.lopping : but if you 
ig, or; 10508 thedr _ tad 
Fyou intend an out-right > 
Feature cutting down of | 
IH be to your exceeding, . ..; 
b-will certainly breed thu. 
ay wg deed aging” But in caſe you cut on- 
or the Chimney, you. need not be ſq punual as to the time 3 
o_ for the benele of rs you 5 ſtand, obſerve the Moons in 
creaſe. , The Reaſor of theſe differences, is; becauſe this is the beſt 
ſeaſon for the growth of the Tree which you 
for the durableneſs of the Ti#zber which you 
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pains and c 


men for their pains only, when they perceiv'd 
and undertaking*it- themſel 


a0 Jang ae 6 +. AT 
to10 e Screw Or Wixch : [ '; luch aniwvention-. might 
effect wonders, not only for the extirgatian af Roots, ILSS 


ſtrating ofbuge Trees : That ſmall Eagine, which by ſame is call'd 
the German-devil, reform'd, after this manner, ub Ann applied, 
pn kl very expedient for: this purpoſe; and-thenefore we have 
xhibited the following figure, and ſubmit Ko improvement. = 
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a, The hand that keeps the Rope b, cloſe wpor tbe Cylinder &, 
. which is moved by a Pinnion of three or four teeth d, whiob 
'" .ovoves 4 larger Iron Wheel f. e *be Handle put pon the Spindle 
4 0 nA Pinnion, to thre it withal. = 
The whole Frame is let into « bigger piece of Wood, viz. h, being 
.” about ſowr foot in length, and one in breadth, and the other 
. .- ead of the Roller or Cylindet, '& ſuftein'd by a leſſer block 
'.. pf Wood (1) &, the Plate- which holds the Wheel and Pinnion 
 #n #be Larger block. - Note, | © © Ns. 0 
That the Cylinder away be made of good tough Iron, about four 
inches in diameter, and fourteen or ſixteen inches in length, 
and the tooth'd Wheel f, of the like fluff, and of a thickneſs 
proportionable : the reſt is obvious. | 


But this 1s to be praQis'd only where you _ a final extirpation ; 
for ſome have drawn ſuckers even from an old ſi#b-root 5 but they 
certainly periſh by the 79ſec which invades them, and are very fub- 
geft to grow rotten. Pliny ſpeaks of one Root, which took up an 
intire Acre of Ground,and Theophraſt ws deſcribes the Lycean Plata- 
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us to have ſpread an handred foot 3; if ſo, the Argamert tay hold 


good for their growth after-the Tree is:come-toits period. They 
made Cups of the Roots of Oak heretofore; and ſuch a curioſity 
Athenens tells us was carv'd by Therielexs himſelf ; and there is a 
| way-ſo to tinge Oak after long- burying and ſoaking in Fater 
(which gives it a wonderful politwre_)as that it has frequently beer) 
taken for a courſe Ebony, EE | 

15. There 1s not in »atzre a thing more obnoxious to decezt, 
than the buying of Trees ſtanding, upon the reputation of their 
Appearance to the eye, unleſs the Chapman be extraordinarily judi- 
cious 3 ſo various are their hz4dez, and conceal'd Infirmities, till 
they be fed, and ſaws out: ſoasif toany thing applicable, cer- 
cainly there is nothing which does more -perfettly confirm it, than 
the moſt flouriſhing oxt-ſide of Trees, Fronwt#nul/4 fides. A Timber- 
tree is a Merchant Adventurer, you ſhall never know what he is 
worth, till he be dead. - 7 11a | 

16. Oaks,are in ſome places (where the ſoil is ſpecieÞy qualified) 
ready to be cut for Cops inforrteex years and'ſooner'; Icompute 
fromthe firſt emtination 3 though it' be told as an inſtance of high 
encouragement-(and as indeed it merits) that a Lady'in Nort hamp- 
tonſhire ſowed Acorns, and liv'd to cut the Trees produc'd from 
them, twice, m-two-and twenty years; and both as well grown as 
molt are un ſioeteex or eighteen. This yet is certain, that Acormy (et 
in Hedg-rows, havein thirty 7 ra born a flex: of a foot diametre: 
Generally; Copps- wood ſhould be cut cloſe, and at ſach Intervals as 
the p_ requires; which being ſeldom conſtant, depends much 
on the places, and the kinds, the zzoxld and the air, and for which 
there are extant particular Statwfes to dire us, of all which more 
at large hereafter. 044 for Tan-bark may be fell'd from April to 
the laſt of Jane, by a Statute in the 1 Facobz. | | 

17. To cnumerato now the incomparable Uſes of this Food, 
wereneedleſs: But ſo precious was the eſteem of it, that of- 0/4 
there was anexpreſs Law amongſt the Twelve Tables,concerning the 
very gathering of the Acorns, though they ſhould be found fallen 
into another mans Ground :| The Land and the Sea do ſufficiently 
ſpeak for the improvement of this excellent material z Howſes, and 
Ships, Cities, and Navies are built with it 3 and there is a kz»d of 
it ſo tough, and extreamly compad; that our ſharpeſt Tools will 
hardly enter it,” and ſcarcely the very Fire it ſelf; in which it con- 
fumes but ſlowly, as ſeeming to partake of a. ferruginoxs, and 
wetallin ſhining nature, proper for ſundry robuſt Uſes. It isdoubt- 
leſs of all Timber hitherto known, the moſt:univerſally uſeful and 
ſtrong 3 for though ſome Trees be harder; as Box, Cornus, Ebony, 
and divers of the Indian Woods; yet we find them more frag, 
and not ſo well qualified ro-fupport great incumbenciesand weights, 
_ Nor & there any Timber tore laſting which way foever usd. 
There has (we know) been no little ſtir amongſt Learned men of 
what material the Croſs was made, on'which our blefſed Saviour 
ſuffer'd: Venerable Bede in ColleFaveis, affirms it tohave been fram'd 
| of Several Woods, namely, Cypreſs, Cedar, Pine, and Box 3 Fang to 
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confirm it, St. Hierom has Gited the 6 of Iſaiah 13.Gloria Libani 
ad te veviet, & Buxns & Pinus ſimul ad ornandum locum ſanGi- 

' ficationis mee, &* locum Pedum meorum (ignificabo ; but fol 
lowing the Yerſio of the\Lxx. he reads iz Cupreſſo, Pinu &- Ce- 
dro, &c. others inſert the Pelm, and ſo compoſe the Gibbet of no 
leſs than four different Timbers, according to the old verle : 


Nail'd were his Feet to Cedar, to Palm his hands 3 Nuatyor ex lignts Domini Crux dicitnr eſſe, Rc. 
Cypreſs his Body bore, Title on 01#ve ſtands :  Pes Crucis zft Cedrus, Corpus tenet alta Cupreſſus 3 | 
3.3 - Palma manus retinet, Titulo letatur Oliva. 


And for this of the 'Pal, they fetch -it from that of 7. Cant. 8. 
where 'tis faid, 4ſcendam in. Palmgan,. &. apprebendam frutns 
cj), and from other A/egorical, and Myſterious ex ons of | 
the ſacred Text, without any manner of probability 5 Whilſt by 
Alphonſns Ciaconus , Lipfins , Angelus Rocca, Falconius, and 
| divers- other learned men ( writing on this ſubje&) and upon 
accurate examination of the tnany fragments pretended to be 
parcells of 1t., tis generally concluded to have been the Oak, and 
I do verily believe it ; fince thoſe who have deſcribed thoſe Conr- 
tries, aflure jus there'is no Tree more-frequentz which (with re- 
lation to ſeveral celebrations and Afyſteries under Oaks in the 0/4 
Teſtamert_) has been the ſubje&t of many fine-diſcourſes. Nor is 
it bikely they: ;ſhould chooſe, or aſſemble ſo many ſorts of Woods 
with that cyriofity, to execute one upon, whom they eſteem'd 
a MalefaQtar;z. belides, we' read how. heavy it was, which Cy- 
preſs, Cedar, and Palnr are not 1n- compariſon with: 04k, whilſt 
Gret ſer, denies. all this, 156. 1. cap-' 6. and concludes. upon his ac- 
curate 'examination of ſeveral fragments yet extant; that 'tis not 
diſcernable: of what Timber it was fram'd. That which is #wiz d, 
and a little wreathed. (cafily to-be.diſcern'd by the texture of the 
Bark belt to ſupport Bur#thens, for Poſte, Columns, Surmers, 
&c., for all whigh-our Evglifh, 04k is- infinitely preferrable to:the 
Fagueh ». Which. is \nothing, 10-#ſef#1,2n0r comparably. ſo. fron ; 
nſgmuch .as have frequently admir'd-at the n filing of moſt 
oodly Tirber.o the Eye, which being- imploy'd to: theſe w/es, 
does many times moſt. dangerouſly flie.jn- funder, as wanting that 
native ſrivgs,:and toughneſs, which: our Engliſh Oak is indu'd 
wathal.  And--here we forget-not. the ſires which Sir H. Wotton, 
and other Archite#s put even in the very poſition of their growth, 
their native _ſirgightne(s and. lokinels, for Columns, Supporters, 
| Croſi-beams, $6- and 'tis found that the rough graind body. of a 
fubbed Oaks is the fitteſt Timber for the Coſe of a Cider-2412, 
and ſuch like Zygizes., 2s beſt.cnduring the unquictned of a pon- 
drops Ralling-Rone,:: Far Shingles, Pales, Lathes, Coopers warey 
Clap-board for. Wain ſoot, and ſome Panxells, are curiouſly. vein'd, 
of much cljcem-jn, former, times, cill the fiher grain'd 8Spani/b, and 
Norms); Timbaricame aragngſt; us, which is Mowide of a whiter 
colour. There'is in, New-Bnglard a certain Red-0gk,” which: being 
felld,: they; feafin in ſome moiſt, and muddy place, which branches 
anto very. oupiqns. works. It 15 obſerv'd'that 04%: will not-caſtly 
ER | | | ” | give 
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luc to. other Wood; nb not. very well with its own kind; and 
ſome ſorts will never cohere'tblerably, as: the Box and Horn-begwe, 
though both hard woods; ſo-nor Service: with Corzell; &c. Oak 
1s excellent for j/heel-ſpokes,  Pinni; and Peggs for: Tyling, &c: 
Mr. Blith makes $parrs, and ſmall. building-Tzzeber of Oaks of 
eleven years growth; which isa prodigious advance; &*c. theſmall- 
eſt, :and ſtreighteſt is beſt; diſcover'd by the upright tenor of the 
Berk, as betng the moſt proper for cleaving: The knaottieft for 
Water-works, Piles. and the hke; becauſe 'twill drive beſt, and 
laft-longeſt z the crooked, yet firm, for _ kave-timber in Shipping, 
Mill-wheels, &c. Were Limin of theſe #oods more uwuſe, we 
ſhould baniſh our hoops of Haſel; ec. for thole of good copſe- 
04k, 'which being. made of the. younger. ſhoots, are exceeding 
touglband ſtrong : Oe of them being of Groxzd-04k ;; will out- 
laft fx of the beſt 4/3 but this. our Coopers love not to hear of, 
who work by the great for Sale, and for others. The ſmaller trun- 
chions, and ſpray, make Billet, Bavine and Coals; and the Bark is 
of price with the Terner and Dyer, to whom the very Saw-duſt is 
of uſe, as are the Aſhes and Lee for backing Linnen,and tocure the 
roepifhneſs of Wine And 'tis probable the Cups of our Acorns 
would tar Leather as well as the Bark, I wonder nobody makes 
the experiment. The Gronnd-0ak while young, is us'd for Poles, 

' Cudgels and walking-faffs, much come into mode of late, but to 
the waſt of many a hopeful pla»t which might have prov'd good 
Timber; and I the. rather declaim againſt the Cuſtom, :becauſe I 
ſuſpe&trhey are ſuch as are for the moſt part cut, and ftolen by idle 
Perſons, and brought up to London in great bundles; without the 

\ knowledg or leave of the Owners, who would never have glean'd 
their Copſes for ſuch trifling uſes: Here I am again to givea general 
notice of the peculiar excellency of the Roots of molt Trees, for © 

fair, beautiful, chawleted, and laſting Timber, applicable to many 
purpoſes; ſuch as formerly made Hafts for Daggers, Hangers, 

Knives, Handles for ſlaves, Tobacco-Boxes, and elegant Foymers- 
work, and even for ſome Mathematical Inſtraments of the larger 
{tze,; to be had either in, or near the Roots of many Trees 5 how- 
ever 'tisa kindneſs to premoniſh Stewards and Surveyors, that they 
do not negligently waſte thoſe waterzals :- Nor may we here ont 
to mention the Gal/r, Mis ſietoe, Polypod, Agaric ( usd in Anti- 
dots ) Ove, Fungus's to make Tinder, and many other uſeful Ex 
cre ſcencies, to the number of above twenty, which doubtleſs dif- y34e Johan. de 
coversithe variety of A percolations and contextures houl, De v4- 
of this admirable Treez but of the ſeveral Fruits, and Animals pg 
generated of them, and other Trees, Franciſco Redi promiſes an 
expreſs Treatiſe, in his Experienze intorno alla Generatione de 
gt Teſetti, already publiſh'd. Pliny affirms that -the GaZs break 
out altogether in one #ight about the beginning of. Fzxe, and ar- 
, Tivetotheir full growth in one dey ; this I recommend to the ex- 
- perience of ſome extraordinary vigilant Wood-man. Gals are of 
ſeveral kinds, but grow upona different ſpecies of Robar from any 
of ours, which neyer arrive to any maturity 3 the white and imper- 
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forated are the beſt. What beriefit the Maſt does univerſally yield 
for the fatting of Hogs and Deer; H{hall ſhew upon a r OC- 
_ cafion, before the conchufion of this Diſcourſe. A Peckof 4corns 
aday, with a little Bray, will make an Hog ('tis faid_) increaſe a 
pound-weight per diem for two was ny" They givethem 
alſo to:/Oxex mingled with Bray, chopd or broken; otherwiſe 
i they are apt to ſprout, and grow in their bellies. Others fay, they 
ſhould firſt bemacerated in water, toextraQ their malignity, cartel 
many times periſhing without this preparation. _ Cato adviſes the 
Husband-man to r= Ha 240 buſbels of Acorns for. his Oxes, min- 
. gled with alike quantity of Beans and Lupives and to drench them 
well. - But in truth they are more proper for Swize, and being ſo 
made ſmall, will fatten Pigeons, Peacocks, Txrkies, Pheaſants, and 
Poultry ; nay 'tis reported, that ſome Fiſhes feed on them, eſpeci- 
ally the Twxny, in ſuch places of the coeft where #rees hang over 
Armg of the Sea. Acorns were heretofore the food of Mer, nay of 
Fupiter-him(clf, (as well as other produ@7ons of the Earth )till their 
luxurious palats were debanched + and even in the Rowars time, 
the cuſtom was in 8paiz to make a ſecond ſervice of Acorns and 
 Meaft, (as the French now do of Marrons and Cheſunts,) which 
_ they likewiſe uſed to roſt under the embers. mn: s bbltics's 
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The aged Trees themſelves in years ſurpaſ'd. <quaſſe annoſas vivende corpora Qutrcus. = 
And men had indeed bearts of Oak; 1mean, not fo. bard, but 
health, and ftirength, and liv'd naturally, and. with things eaſily 


parable and plain. - 
Bleſt Age o'th* #vrld, juſt Nymph, when Man did dwell Felix ile etas mundi, juſti ima Nympbe, 
Under thy ſhade, whence his proviſion fell ; Ciom dabat umbra domum vivam tua, cum domns ipſa 
Sallads the meal, Wildings wererhe Diſſert Decidna Dominos paſcebat fruge quittos, = 
No Tree yet learn'd by ull-exampled rc Soldque prebebant Sylveſtria poma ſecundas 
With in/titious fruit to ſymbolize, Gramintss epulas menſis 3 nondum arte magiſtire 
As in an Emblem, our Adulteries. - Arbor Adulteriis preluferat inſfita noftris, exc. 
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as the ſivect Poet beſpeaks the Dryad 5 But 'tis in another place 
where I ſhew you what this Acor? was .and even now I am. told, 
that thoſe ſmall young Acorns which we find in the S#0ck-doves 
Craws, are a delicious fare, as well as thoſe incomparable 8/ads 
of young herbs taken out of the waws of Partridge at a certain iea- 

- fon ofthe year, which gives them! a preparation far exceeding all 
the art of Cookery. Oaks bear alſo a kxwr, full of a cottony matter, 

; of which they anciently made Wick for their Lamps and Cazdles ; 
and among the SeleFiora Remedia of Jo. Prevotins, there is men- 
tion of an Oil 2 quep»4 glarde Chymically extraZed, which he af- 
firms tobe of the longeſt continuance, and leaſt conſumptive ofany 
other whatſoever for ſuch lights, ##t4 ut ancia fingulis menſibus 
vix ab ſumataur continuo igne. The leaves of Oaks abundantly con- 

| geſted on Sow, preſerves it as well for wine, as a deep pzt, or the 
moſt artificial Refrigeratory. Yearro affirms, they made Salt of 04k 
aſhes, with which they ſometimes ſeaſoned weat, but more fre- 

| quently 


2 
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. quently made uſe of 'it t6 ſprinkle amorigy and {fertilize their ſeed: 


corn ; which minds me of a certain 04k, found buried ſomewhere 
in Tranſiluania, near the 84/t-pits, that was intirely converted in- 


to an hard ſalt, when they-came to examine itby cutting. . This 


experiment (if tre) may poſſibly encourage forme other atterpt 5 Y 
or the multiplymg of $2 Of the Gals is made the ground arid 


baſis of Tnks and ſeveral Dies, eſpecially fadder colours, and area 
great revenue to thoſe who have quantities of them. . The very 


Atofs of the Oak, vis. that which 1s whroe, — the choicelt: 


Cypreſ-powder, which is eſteemed good for the head : but 7mpo- 
ftors tamiliarly vend oftft Moffes uhder! that name, as they do the 
Fungi forthe true Agaric, to the great ſcandal of Phyſick, Young 
red Oaker leaves decodted in wine, make an excellent gargle for a 
fore mouth ; and almoſt cuexty part:of this Tree is ſoveraign againſt 
Fluxes ingeneral. The dew that impearls the leaves in ay, info- 
lated, meteorizes and ſends up a liquor, which is of admirable effect 


= 


in Xaptwres - And a' water deftilFd from the Acorns wpoctogpatt 
the Phthiſick, $15tch int the'fide, and heals mward Vicers, breaks 
the Stowe, -and refrigerates'Infl awarationr, being applicd with Lin- 
nen dip'd therem : nay, 'the-Acorws themlelves eaten: faſting, kill 
the woraes, provoke wine;and (ſomeathrax) break even the Store 
ic ſelf, The Coals of 04h- beaten and mingled with hoxey, cures 
the Carbuncle; to ſay nothing of the Yiſeusr's, 'Folypods, and ©- 
ther Excreſcences, of which-innumerable Remedies are compoled, 
noble Antidotes, Syrnps, 8c. Nay, 'tis reported, that the'very 

ſhade of this sree is fo wholeſome, that the ſleeping, or| 
it becomes a preſent rewedy to Paralyticks, and recovers thoſe 
whom the miſtaken-malign influence of the Falews-trochas finitten : 
nDayl read in one Pawles a Phyſician of Denmark, That an hand- 
ful or'two of fmall 04k buttons, mingled with 0s, given to Hor- 
fes which are black of colour, will in tew days eating alter it to a 
fine Depple-grey, which he attributes to the Yitriol ding in 
this Tree. To conclude, and upon ſerious meditation of the various 
uſes of zhje, and other frees, we cannot but take notice of the ad- 
mirable Mechaniſms of Vegetables im general, asm # In 
this ſpecies 3 that by the diverlity of Percolations and Straimers, 
and by mixtures as 1t were of divine Chymiſtry, varions comcod#3- 
ons, &c. the ſep ſhould be fo green on the indented leever, fo lu- 
ſtily eſenlerr for our hardier, and ruſtick Conſtitutions in the frurs 5 
ſo flat and pallid in the Atramentel Galls 3 and haply, fo progho- 
ſtick in the Apple; fo 8uberons in the Bark (for even the Cork- 
tree is but a courſer 04k) fo Oozie in the Tannery pit; and m that 
ſubduction ſo wonderfully ſpeczfick mcorroborating the Entreils, 
and Bladder, Reins, Loins, Back,, &c. which are all but thegifts 
and qualkties, with many more, that theſe robuſt ſows of the Earth 
afford ws 5 and that im other ſpecifics, even the moſt deſpicable 
and vulgar Elder imparts to us in its rind, leaves, buds, bloſſoms, 

berries,cars.pith,bark,&c. Which hint may alſo carry our remark 

upon all the varieties of Shape, Leef, Seed, Fruit, Timber, Grain, 
Colonrand allthoſe other form; thatPhiloſophers have —_— 5 
ut 


0. 


ying under 


2g 
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, Z© 
but which were here too injurious for us to repeat. Let us end 
with the Poet: _ fangs 
When Ships for bloudy combat we prepare, $4 quando armande naves, & bella paranda, 


Oak affords plank, and arms our Men of War ; Det quercus nautis tabulata, det arma ſurori 
Maintains our fires, makes plows to till the ground, Bellantum 3 det ligna foca, det aratra colons, 


Fer uſe no Timber like the Oak 1s found. Aut aliis alios porro ſumatur in uſus. 


Elm. 


Rapinus. 


ka 


CHAP. IV. 
Of the Elm. © 


i. Lens the Ele, TE ng or five ſorts, and from the 

difference of the $63il and Air divers ſpxrious: Two of 
theſe kinds are moſt worthy our culture, the vulgar, viz. the 
Monet ain Elm, which is taken to be the Oriptelea of Theophraſins ; 
being ofa leſs jagged and ſmaller leaf 3 and the Yernacula or French 
Elxze, whoſe leaves are thicker, and more florid, g/abrows and 


ſmooth, delighting in the lower and moiſter grounds, where they . 


will ſometimes riſe to above an hundred foot m height, and a pro- 
digi growth, in leGthan an Age 3. my ſelf having ſeen one-plan- 
ed by the hand of a Coxzteſf yet living, which near twelve foot 


/ In compaſs, and of an height proportionable 3 ' notwithſtanding 


the numerous progeny which grows under the ſhade of it, ſome 
whereof are at leaſt a foot in Diameter, that for want of being 
ſeaſonably #ranſplented, tauſt needs have hindered the proceri- 
of their ample and indulgent Mother & I am perſuaded ſome of 
theſe are Yiviradices, & Traduces produc't of the falling ſeeds. 

2. For though both theſe ſorts are rais'd of Appewdices, or 8uck- 
ers (asanon we ſhall deſcribe) yet this latter comes well from the 
Semera Or Seeds, and therefore I ſuppoſe it to be the antient 4r- 
tinea, for ſuch an El they acknowledge to be rais'd of Seeds, 
which being ripe about the beginain of March (nous frequent- 
ly not till the following Month) will produce them ; as we ſee a- 
bundantly in the Gardens of the ThuyPeries, and that of Luxem- 
bourg, at Paris, where they uſually ſow themſelves and come uv 

ery thick ; and ſodo they in many places of our Countzeythough 
ſo ſeldom taken notice of, as that it is eſteemed a fable, by the leſs 
obſervant and ignorant vulgar 3 let it be tried in ſeaſor, by turn- 
ingard raking ſome fine earth, often refreſhed, under ſome amply 
ſpreading Tree, or to raiſe them of their Seeds (being well dryed 
a day or two before) ſprinkled in Beds prepar'd of good loamy 
freſhearth, and ſifting ſome of the fineſt mould thinly over them, 
and watering them when need requires. Being riſen (which may 
be within 4 or 5 months) an inch above ground (refreſhed, and 
preſerved from the ſcraping of Birds and Poxltry) comfort the - 
er 
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 der- ſeedlings by a ſecond fifting of more fine earth, to eſtabliſh 
them ; thus keep them clean weeded forthe firſt two years, and clean- 
ſing the ſide-boughs; or till _ of fitting ſtature to remove into a 
" Narſery at wider intervals, and even rows, you may thiz,; and 
Tranſplant them in the ſame manner-as you were\direQ&ted for 
young Oaks 3 only they ſhall not need above one cutting, where 
they grow lefs regular and hopeful. But becauſe this ian Experi- 
ent of ſome curioſity, obnoxious to many caſualties, and that the 
producing thern from the Mother-roots of greater Trees 1s very * 
facile and expeditious .( beſides the numbers whichare to be found 
in the Hedge-rows, 'and Woods, of all plantable ſizes} I rather ad- 
viſe our. Foreſter to furniſh himſelf from thoſe places. | 

3. The Szckers which I ſpeak of 'are produced in abundance 
from the Roots, whence, being dextronſly ſeparated, after the 
Earth has been well looſned, and planted about the end of 0Fo- 
ber, they will grow very well : Nay, the ſ##bs only, which are 
left in'the ground after-a- fe#ivg (being feficed in as far as the 
Roots extend) will furniſh you with plenty, which may be tran 
pliznrted from the: firſt year 'or' #wo, f 
front the Root s,.which- will continnally fupply you for many years, 
after that |the/body of the 'Mother-tree has been cut down : And 
from hence probably is ſprung: that (T fear ) miſtake of ' S al-raſizs 
and others, where they write” of the growing of their Chzps (I 
ſuppoſe having -fome of 'the Bark on) 'ſeattered in hewing of 
their Timber; the Errour proceeding from this, that after an El- 
tree has been fe/fd, the numerous Sxckeys: which ſhoot from the 
remainders of the Iztext Rogts, ſeem to be produced from this 
difperfion of the: Chips : Let: this yet be more accurately exami- 
ned; > nothimg Magiſterially; ſince it is ſo confident- 
ly reported. , 1-2 
j __ have known 8t4kes ſharpned at the ends for other purpo- 
ſes, take. root familiarly in moiſt grounds; and become Trees 3 and 
divers.have cflay'd with extraordinary ſucceſs the trunchions of 'the 
Boughs and Arms of Elms.cut to theſcantling of a mans atm,about 
an eff in length. 'Theſe muſt be chopp'd: on 'each fide oppoſite; 


and laid into trezcbes about half a foot deep; covered'about two © 


or three fingers. deep with good mould. The ſeaſon for this work 
s towards the!exit of farnary, or carly itt February if the Froſts 
impede" not; and: after” the» firſt \ year, you may cut; 'or aw the 
tranchions' off wm as many places as you''find' cauſe , and as the 
ſhoots and rooted \ Sprouts: will: direct you; for tranſplantation. 
Anather- expedient for the propagation'6f Flmrs is this) let tren- 
cher be ſank at''a good diſtmee ('v/z. twenty, or thitty. yards 
- from ſuch Trecyasſtand in Hedge-rows;'att34n fuch order as you 

defire'. your F/#s fhould - grow: 5 where theſe” gutters are, ' many 
youhg El#:s. will ſpring frot theſmallreot#of the adjoyning Trees. 
Divide ( after'one year )ithe' Foot 'froni'itheir Mother-roots ; 
which you may:gextronſly! do with a ſharp ſpade > Theſe tranſ- 
plazted, will prove good Frees without "any damage-to their Pro- 
genitors. '- Or do: thus, Lop2a young ' El, the lop being about 
iD E. three 


wy 


ucceſfively, by ſlipping them 


2- 
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three years growth, do it in the. latter end of Afrch, when the 
Sap begins to creep up into the Boughs, and the Buds ready to 
break out 3 cur the Boughs into lengths of four foot ſlanting, 
leaving the knot where the bad ſeems to put forth in the middle : , 
Interr theſe ſhort pieces in trenches of three or four inches deep, 


\ 


| and in good z70uld well trodden, and they will infallibly pro- 


duce you a Crop, for even the ſmalleſt Suckers of Elms will grow 
being ſet when the 8ap 1s newly —_ them. There 1s yet a 
fourth way no leſs expeditious, and frequently confirmed with 
excellent free: Bare ſome of the Maſter-roots of a vigorous 


' Tree within a foot of the Trunk, or thereabouts, and with your 


Axe make ſeveral Chops, putting a ſtall ſtone 1nto every cleft, to 
hinder their cloſure, and give acceſs to the wet 3 then cover them 
with three, or four i»ch thick of EartK ; and thus they will ſend 
forth Suckers in abundance (1 aflure you one fingle El thus well 
ordered, is a fair N#rſery) which after two or three years, you | 
may ſeparate and plant in the Ulmarixm, or place deligned for 
them 3 and which if it be in Plumps (as they call them ) within 
ten or twelve foot of each other, or in Hedge-rows, it will be the 
better : For the Elm isa Tree of Conſort, Sociable, and fo affect- 
ing to grow in Company, that the very beſt which I have ever 
ſeen, do almoſt touch one another : This alſo prote&s them from 
the Winds, and cauſes them to ſhoot of an extraordinary height 3 
ſo as in little more than forty years, my even arrive to.a load of 
Timber; provided they be ſedulouſly and carefully cultivated, and 
the 80:1 propitious. For an Elm does not thrive fo well in the 
Foreft, as where it may enjoy ſcope for the Roots to dilate and 
ſpread at the. ſides, as in Hedge-rows and Avernes, where: they 
my the Air likewiſe free: note, that they do properly by Layers 
alſo. | | < 

5. There 1s beſides theſe ſorts we have named, oze of a more 


Scabrous harſh leaf; but very large, which becomes an huge Tree, 


andis diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Witch-hazel in our Statate 
Books, as ſerving formerly to make lowg Bowes of; but the Tim- 


- beris not ſo good as the firft more vulgar; but the Berk at time of 


year, will ſerve to make a courſe baſt-rope with. 

6. Of all the Trees which grow 1n -our Woods, there is' none 
which does better ſuffer the Tranſplantation than «the Elze 3 for 
you may remove a Tree of twenty years growth. with undoubted 
ſucceſs: It is an Experiment I have made in a Tree almoſt as big 
more as my waſte ; but then you muſt totally dis branch him. leav- 
ing only the Summit intirez and being careful to take him up 
with as much Earth as you can, refreſh him with abundance of 
water. This is an excellent, and expeditious way for great Per- 


 fonsto plant the Acceſſes of their Houſes with ; for being diſpoſed 


at ſixteen, or eighteen foot znterval, they will in a few years'bear 
goodly heads, and thrive-to admiration. Some that are very-cau- 
tious, exzpleſter the wounded head of. fuch over-grown Elms with 
a mixture of c/4y and horſe-dung, bound about them with a wiſp 
of Hay or fine Moſs, and I do not reproveit, provided they take 

care 
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cate to temper it well, fo as the Yermine neſtle not in it. But for 
more ordinary plantations, younger Trees, which have their bark 
ſmooth and tender, clear of Werns and Tuberons bunches (for 
thoſe of that ſort ſeldom come to be ſtately Frees,) about the ſcant- 
ling of your cg, and their heads trimm'd: at five or fix foot height, 
are to fo preferr'd before all other. . Cato would. have none of 
theſe ſorts of Trees to be removed till they are five or fix fingers 
in diameter; others think they cannot take them too young 3 bur 
experience (the beſt 2£5ſtreſc) tells us, that you can hardly plant 
an Elm too big. There are'who pare away the AKoot within two 
fingers of the ſfezr, and quite cut off the Head; but I cannot com- 
mend this extream ſeverity, no mere than I do the ſtrewing of 
Oats in the pit 3 which ferwerting with themoilſture, and frequent 
waterings, ts believed much to accelerate the putting forth of the 
Roots; not conlidering, that for want of air they. corrupt, and 
pow muſty, which more frequently ſuffocates the Roots, and en- 
angers the whole Tree. | | 
7. I have affirmed how patient this Tree is of Tranſplantation; 
not only for that- I obſerve ſo few of them to grow. wild in Exg- 
land, and where it may not be ſuſpe&ed; but they; or their prede- 
ceſſors have been planted by ſome induſtrious hand 3 bur for that 
thoſe incomparable Walks, and Viſtas of them both at Aranives, 
Caſa del Campo, Madrid. the Eſcurial, and other places of delight 
belonging to the King, and Grarndees of Spain, are planted with 
ſuch as they report Phzlip the Second cauſed tor bebrought out. of 
England; before which (as thabmoſt Honourable Perſon the Earl of 
Sandwich, lately bis Majeſties Ambaſſador. Extraprdinary at that 
Conrt writ to me) it does not appear there were any of thoſe 
Trees 1n all Spair. In that Princely Seat it is, that: rowes of 
them are planted in many places for a league together in length, 
and ſome of them foxrty yards high, which are. kept ſtript up:to 
the very top branch, which muſt needs render a moſt glorious, 
and agreeable cffe&z no Tree whatſoever, becoming Walks 
and Avernes, comparably to this Majeſtick plant : But hear it as 
ſweetly adviſed as deſcribed ; | 


.An Elm for graceful verdure, buſhy bough, Ut viror eft ulmo latus, ramique comantes, 
. A lofty top, and a firm rind allow. ; Arduus, alta petens & lev3 cortice truncus. 
Plant Elm in borders, on the Grafsplors lift, - , UVimum adbgbe ordinibus,quoties fundenda per hortum, 
Bratiches of Em into thick 4rbours twiſt 3 | Sunt ſerie, ſpatia_ingents, texendague totis, 
A Gallery of El; draw-to the end * | e#ſtivos contra ſoles umbracula campis : 
'That Eyes can reach, or a breath'd race extend, Una alias inter textndis aptior ulinus 


' . Marginibusſpathorum , exornandoque vireto. 
.- Seque adeo ſeries, plano ſuper equore, tendat 

| Ulmotum 4s longo; quantum ipſa turntum 

Luminaz "ol grefſus valeant luſtrare ſequentum.. 
8. The Elm delights iti a ſound, ſweet, and fertile Land, ſoine- 
thing more inclined to Loamy moiſture, ahd where good paſture is 
' produced; though it will alſo proſper 'in the- I provided 
there be a'competent depth of would , and bi reficſited with 
Springs 3 in defe& of which, being planted oft the very furface of 
e ground (the [werth par'd firſt away, and the carth ſtirred a pms 
14 + Pp 
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deep or more) they will undoubtedly ſucceed 3 but in this #r;al, . 
let the Roots be handſomly. ſpread, and covered a foot, or more 
in height, and above all, firmly ſtaked. This is pradicable alſo 
for other Trees, where the Soil is over moiſt, or unkind : For as 
the Ele does not thrive in too dry, ſazdy, or hot grounds, no 
more will it' abide the cold and ſpurgy3 but in places that are 
competently fertile, or a little elevated from thele annoyances ; 
as we ſee in the Monzds, and caſting'up of Ditches, upon whoſe 
banks the Female fort does more naturally delight 3 though it 
ſeems to be ſo much more addidted to ſome places than to others, 
that. I have frequently doubted , whether it be a pure Iudigere 
or tra»/{atitioas 5, and not only becauſe I bave hard Y ever known 
any- conſiderable Hoods of them ( beſides ſome few Nurſeries 
near Cawbridge, planted I ſuppoſe for ſtore) but almoſt conti- 


 nually in T#fts, : Hedg-rows, and Aoxids ; and that Shropſhire, 


_ _._ and ſeveral other Counties, have rarely, any growing in many 


miles together. ty ln find * 
9. The Elms on of its aſpiring, and tapering growth 
(unleſs it be topped to enlarge the RT and _ them ſpread 
low) the leaſt offenſive to Corn and Paſtzre grounds, to both 
which, and the Cattel, they afford a benign ſhade, defence, and 
agreeable Ornament. Rt 
Io. It would be planted as ſbeHow 'as might be ; for, as we no; 
ted,. deep interring of Roots 'is amohglt the Catholick miſtakes z 
and of this, the greateſt to which Trees are obnoxious. Let new 
planted El#rs be kept moiſt by frequent i upon ſome 
balfrotten Ferr, or Littier laid about the foot of the ftexr ; the 
earth a little ſtirred and deprefled for the better reception, and 


| Taftye your Pan 7 bove all things, be carefulh 
FT. your tation muſt above all things, be care | 
preſerved from Cortel, and the we of impetuous ——{ 
till-they are out:of reach of the owe, and ſturdy enough to encoun- 
ter the other, roo AT 37 oe : 100 
12. When :you lop the fide-boughs 'of an Elw ( which may be 


| about Farnary for the Fire, and more frequently, if you deſire 


to have them tal; or that you would form them into Hedges 
(for fo they may be kept plafhed, and thickned to. the higheſt 
twig ; affording both a magnificent , and auguſt defence againſt 
the Winds and Sun ) I ſay, when you trim them, be careful to 
indulge the tops; for they prote& the body of your Trees from 
the wet, which always invades thoſe parts firſt, and will in time 


periſh them to the very heart; ſo as Els beginning thus to decay, 
are not proſperous. Sir Hugh Plat relates (as from an expert 


Carpenter) that the boughs and branches of an Elm ſhould be left 


afoot long next the #ra»k, when they are Jop'd; but this is to my 


certain-oblervation, a very- great milta either in the Relator, ar 
Audhoxr ; for I have noted, many-Elzes fo dicbranched, that the re- 


maining iſixbs, grew immediatly hoZow,. and were: as ſo. many Cox- 
duits.or Pipes, tohold, and convey the Rain tothe very body 
and brart of the Tree. ; TOE : 


#13. There 
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13. There is4 Cloyſter of theright French Elm in the little Ga#2 
den near. to her Majeſties the Queen Mothers Chapel at Somerſet- 
houſe, which were (I ſuppoſe) planted there, by the induſtry of 
the F. F. Capuchines, that will perfe&ly direct you to the incorti- 
parable uſe of this noble'Tree for ſhade and delight, into what-: 
ever figure you will accuſtorn theni. I have my ſelf procured ſome 
of them from Paris; but they were'ſo abuſed in the Tranſporta- 
tion; that they all: periſhed y & one, which now flouriſhes with 
me: I have alſo lately graffed E/ws to a'great improvement of their: 
heads: Yirgil tells us they will joyn in Marriage with the 02k, and 
they would both be tryed; and that with the more probable ſuc-' 


ceſs, for ſuch lignozs kinds, if you greff under the Earth, wpor;- 


or ear the very Root it fel, which is likely to entertain the Cyor 


better than when more expoſed, till it be well fixt;z and have made 


ſome conſiderable progrels == | | 
I4. When you would Fell, let the'Sp be perfedtly iti repoſe ; 
as 'tis commonly about November or December, after the froſt hath 


well nipp'd them :  I' have alteady 'alledged my- reaſon for it ; 


and T' ani told; that both'0k and Elw'(o cut, the very Seplings 


( whereof Aefters, Spars, 8c. are 'matie Y will- continue as | 

as the very heert of the Tree, without decay. In this work , cut 
your kerfe near to the ground 3 but have a care that it ſuffer not 
ut the-fa#, and be ruined with its own weight: This depend? 
upon your Wyrod-mans: judgment th dirbraneching, and is a ne- 


cellaty cavtivif*to the Feling :of all other Timber-tres. If aty: 


begin to 'doar/ pick out ſuch for the Axe; and rather truſt to its 
MALF 7 2m (J *! 4. 5 + 43: 8 "  AS1.4 


. Succeſſor. '/ 


15. Elm, is & Timber of moſt ſingular uſes pin whete it 
may lie continually dry; or we? , in exttearns 5: therefore proper 
for Water-works, MiUs, the Ladles, and Soles of the heel,Pipes, 
Pumps, Aque-duGs, Pales, Ship-planks beneath the Water-line 5 


and ſome that has been found buried in Bogs has turned like the - 


moſt poliſt'd, and hardeſt Eboxy, only diſcerned by the grain : 
Allo fie Wheel-wrights, Handles -for the ſingle Hand-ſaw, the 


knotty for Naves, Hubs , the ſtraight and ſmooth for Axletrees, 


and the very Roots for curiouſly dappled works, ſcarce has any 
ſuperior for Kerbs of Coppers, Featheridge, and Weather-boards, 
( but it does not without difficulty, admit the #43! without bore- 
ing ) Chopping-blocks , Blocks for the Hat-maker, Trunks, and 
Boxes to be covered with leather 3 Coffins, for Dreſſers, arid $ho- 
welboard-Tables of great length, and a luſtrous Colonr if rightly 
ſeaſoned; alſo for the Carver,* by reaſon of the tenor of the 
grain,.and toughneſs which fits it for all thoſe curious works of 
Fratages, F oleage, Shields, Statues, and molt of the Ornaments 
appertaining to the Orders of ArchiteFure, and. for not being 
much ſubje& to warping; I find that of old they uſed it even for 
hinges and hooks of Doors ; but then, that part of the Plank ; 
which grew towards the top of the Tree, was in work to be al 
ways reverſed ; and for that it is not fo ſubje& to rift, Yitruvins 


commends it both for Tenors ard Mortaiſes + But beſides theſe; 
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and ſundry other employments, it makes alſo the ſecond ſort of 
Charcoal; ant finally ( which I muſt not omit ) the uſe: of the. 
very leaves of this Tree, eſpecially of the female, is not to be de- 
ſpisd; for being ſuffered to. dry 18 the 8, upon the Branches, 
and the ſpray, ſtrip'd off abour the decreaſe in Auguſt (asalſo where 
the ſuckers and ſtolowes are ſuper-numerary, and hinder the 
thriving of their Narſes) they will prove a great relief to Cartel: 
in Winter, and ſcorching Summers, when Hay and fodder is dear; 
they will eat: them before Otes, and thrive exceedingly well with 
them ; remember only to lay your Bozghs up m ſome dry, and 
ſweet corner of your Barr: It was for this the Poes :prais'd them, 
-and the Epithete was advisd, ” 


Fruitful in leaves the Eltn. : ——ſecmde frondibus Ulmi. 


Georg. 2. 


In ſome of Herefordſhire they gather them in Secks for 
their "nh goa We mo_—_ this Husbandry. But 
'T hear an ill report of them for Bees, that ſurfeiting of 'the bloom- 
ing Seeds, they are obnoxious to the Lack, at their firſt going 

in Sprizg, which endangers whole 8t0cks, if Rewedies be 

fiot timely adhibited; therefore 'ris faid-in great Elm Countries 
they donotthrive, but the truth of which I am yet to learn. The 
Greex leaf of the Elms contuſed, heals a greem wound or Cut , 
and boys; with the Berk conſolidates fraftur'd bowes. All the 

_ parts of this Tree are. abſterſive, and therefore ſoveraign for the 
conſolidating wounds; and ailwage the pate of the Gont : But the 
Berk decoted in common water to ſt the Confiſtence of a 
Syrap, adding a third part of 4que Yite, isa wo pur 


medy for the Iſcbiedice or Hip-pein,. the place being well rub” 
and chaf'd by the fire, EE DO » 
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CHAP. :V. 
Of the Beech. 


I. "E: HE Beech, [Fagus] (of two or threg kinds) and nuns zeech. 
bred amongſt the glandiferous Trees, -I rank here'befure 
the martial Af, becauſe it commonly grows to a greater'ſtature. 
But here I may not omit a Note of the accurate Cri#ic 'Pllmerivs, remit. in » 
upon 2 paſlage in Theophraſtus, where he Animadeerts upon his Thopbreft. 1-3 
Interpreter, andſhews that the anticnt +my3« was by no means the ©” 
Beech, 'but a kind of 04k 3 for 'that the fignire of the fruit is fo 
widely unlike it 3 that being round, eh triangular; and both The- _ 
ophreſtus and Pauſanias make it indeed, a'Species of Oak; wholly 1 4rcad: 
—_ in Trunk, as well as Frait and Leaf; to which he adds | 
(what determines the Controverſie) 5.8; eyy8 Iqperelor g donnh- 
Sale, 5c. That it is of'a ffrmer Timber, not obnoxious to the 
Worms, neither of which can fo confidently be ſajd of the Beech. » 
Yet £4 Cerda too ſeems guilty of the ſame aviſtake: But leaving 
this, there are of our Fag7, two or three kinds with' us; the 
Mountain (where it moſt to grow) which is the whiteſt, and 
molt ſoughtafter by the Twrzers and the Campeſtral or wild, which 
is of a blacker colour, and more durable. They are both to be _ 
rais'd from the Aft, and Pos like the Oak (of which amply). 
and that is abſolutely the beſt way of furniſhing a #ood - unleſs 
you will make a Nurſery, and then” you 'ate to" treat the 1aſt a5 
. you are inſtructed in the Chapter of 445, lowing themin 42mm, 
or later, evenafter Jarnary orrather nearer the Spring, to preſerve 
therh from Vermins which are very great -devoutrers of them. Bur 
hey are likewiſe to be planted of young ſeedlings, to be drawn 
out of the places where the fruitful Trees abound. To traſplenting 
them cut off onlythe boughs and bruiſed parts, two irches from 
the f##r, to within a yard of the 2op 3 'but be'very ſparing of the 
Root - This, forſuch as are of pretty fatxre. - They make ſpread- 
ing Trees, and noble Shades with their -well furniſhed and pliſter- 
ing leeves, being fer at forty foot diftance :-but they'grow taller, 
and wore upright in the Foreſts, where I have beheld them at eight 
and es foot, ſhoot into very long Poles; / but neither ſo apt for 
Timber, nor Fael - Inthe Valhes (where they ftand warm and'in 
Conſort ) they will grow to'a{tupenttoys procerity, though the 
Joyt be {tany and very barren: Alſo upon'the decliviries, fides, 
and tops of high HzPs, and Chalkie Mountains eſpecially 3 for 
they will ſtrangely infinuate their roots into the bowels of thoſe 
ſeemingly impenetrable places, not much unlike the '#5rr it (elf, 
which, with #þ7z' ſo common Tree, the great Ceſar denies to be 
found in Britanny, 1Meteria cujuſque generis, ut in Gallia, pre- 
ter Fagoam O- Abietem': But certainly from a grand — 
| rather, 


0 
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rather, for that he had not travelled much up into the Countrey. 
Virgil reports it will graff with the Cheſrut. 
| 2. The Beech ſerves for various Uſes of the Houſewife 3 


Hence in the Worlds beſt years the humble Sh:d,i Hine olim juvenis Mundi melioribus annis, + 

Was happily, and fully furniſhed : (ſtools, Fortunatarum domuun non magna Sup'llex 

Beech made their Chiſts, their B:ds and the 7oyn'd- Tota petebatur 3 Sellas; Armaria, Leftos, 

Beech made the Board, the Platters, and the Bowles. Et Menſas dabat, & Lances, & Pocula Fagus, Sc. 


—— No Wars did men moleſt, -.. 
only Beechen-Bowles were tm requeſt. 


Coule1) PI. 1. 6. 


with it: the Turner makes Diſhes, Trays, Rimbs for Buckets, and 0- 
ther Utenſik, 1rexchers, Dreſſer-boards,evc. likewiſe for the Wheel- 
er, Joyner, for large Screws,and Upholſter tor Sellyes, Chairs;Stools, 
' Bedſteads, ec. for the Bellows-maker, and Husbandman his Sho- 
vel and Spade-graffs 3 Floaters for Fiſhers Nets inſtead of Corks, is 
made of its Bark 5 for Fuel,Billet,Bavin and Coal though one of the 
leaſt laſting : Not to omit even the very Shavings for the fining of 
Wines. Peter .Creſentins writes, that the Aſhes of Beech with pro- 
per mixture, is excellent to make Glaſs with. If the Timber lie al- 
together under water, 'tis little inferior to El, as I find it prati- 
es and aſſerted by. $hipwrights : Of old they made their Yaſa Vin- 
demiatoriaand Corbes Meſſorie (as we our pots for Strawberries) 
with the Rind ofthis Beech, nay, and Veſfelsto preſerve Wine in, 
and that curiouſly wrought C»p which the Shepherd in the Bucho- 
licks wagers withal, was engrayen by Alcimedoxn upon the Bark 
of this tree c And art happy ageit ſeems: — 7 
© 38 bella ſurrunt, 


Pl Fagings aflabat dum Scypbus ante dapes. | 
WT | ; TibulL. 


Ofthe thin .Lawing, or:;Scale of this wood (as our Cutlery call it ) 
are made $cebards for Swords, and Band-boxes, ſuperinduc'd with 
thin leather or Paper, 'Boxes for writings, Hat-caſes, and former- 
ly Book covers. , 1; wonder we cannot ſplze it our ſelves, but ſend 
into other Coxrtries for ſuch trifles. In the Cavities of theſe Trees 
Bees machdelight to. Hive themſelves : Yet for all this, you would 
not wonder to hear me deplore the fo frequent uſe of this Wood, if 
you did conſider that the induſtry of France furniſhes that Coun- 
try for all domeſtick UV#ezſils with excellent Walnut ; a material 
infinitely preferrable to the beſt Beech, which is indeed-good only 
for ſhade and for fire, as being brittle, and exceedingly obnoxious 
to the Form, where it lies either dry, or wet and dry, as has been 
noted'; but being put ten days in water, it will —_— reſiſt 
the worwe. Ricciolus mach commends it for 0ars, and ſome fa 
that the vaſt Argo was builtof the Fagay, a good part of it at leaſt, 
as we learn out of ApoBonins ; this will admit of Interpretation 
the Fagus yet by Claudian is mentioned with the 4/der, 


Sic qui veFurus longinqua per £quora merces 
Molitur tellure ratem, vitimque procel/is 
ObjeFareparat, Fagos metitur, & Alnos, 

Et varium rudibas ſylvis accommodat uſun, &c. 


But 
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But whilſt we thus condemn the Tixber; we muſt not omit to 
praiſe the Maſt, which, fats oyr, Swine and Deer, and hath in ſome 
Families even ſupported\nen with bread? Chios indured a memo- 
rable Siege by the benefit of this 44ſt; and in ſome parts of Fraxce 
they now grind the Buck in: MiZs £ It affords a ſweet 0yl, which 
the poor People eat moſt willingly : But there is yet another bene- 
fit which this Tree preſents us; that its very leaves (which make a 
natural, and mjoſt-agreeable Canopy all the Summer) bejog gather- 
ed about the Fall, and ſomeyhar hefore they are much froſt-b3tter, 
afford the belt, and cafieſt. Mattraſs inthe world to lay under oyr 
2xilts inſtead of tram z becauſe, beſides their tenderneſs and looſe 
Jyng together, they continue ſweet for ſeyen. or cight years long 3 
befoxe which time ſtraw becomes wwſty apd hard 5 they are thus y- 
{ed by divers perſons of quality in Dexphive; and in;$wizzeriand 
I have (metimes lajn on them to my great refreſhment 3 fo as, 
this Tree it may properly be aid;  ; 


The Wood's an Houſe ; the leayes a Bed. : * ——fos domus, cubilia frondes. 


TT ag 7% 2, A _ Juvenal. 
Being prujnd is, þeals the $car jouyediarcly, and 3s not apt to put 
ford ſp Joon agaijs they, Free, ric! : a6 tees 
he ſhagoane water in the hollow Trees cures tha moſt obſiinge 
tne 


Tetlern, Seghgs and Sexrfy, tin Man or Beaſt, fomenring the x 

whit ; the Leaves 6 Wd, are wholeſome for the Gus an 
Fools for wheh the ok ffs they- hos the 1nferbardned a bs 
Aried WPPN. the, TWIggs, Make good Toghrpickers; Spine May by 
driven. t9 Hef? about the end of Auguſt. . 
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CHATv 
Of the Ab. 


Aſh. 1. © Raxingxs the Aſp, is with us reputed Ale and Female, the 
one affeQing the higher grounds: The other the plains, of 
a whiter wood, and rifing many times to a prodigious ftature ; fo 
as in forty years from the Key, an 4ſþ hath been fold for thirty 
- pounds fter/ing + AndI have credibly inform'd, that one Per- 
ſon hath planted ſo much of this one ſort of Timber in his life 
tiche, as hath been valued worth fifty thouſand pounds to be 
bought. Theſe are pretty. encouragements, for a ſmall, and plea- 
ſant induſtry. That there is a /ower, and more kxotty ſort, every 
Husbandman can diſtinguiſh. | | 
2. The Keys being gathered from a young thriving tree when 
they oogin to fall (w Fq is about the end of OFober, and the en- 
ſuing Month) are to be laid to dry, and then ſowed any time be- 
twixt that and Chriſtmas 3 but not altogether ſo deep as your for- 
mer Mafts : Thus they do in 8pair, from whence it were good to 
procute ſome of the keges from their beſt trees: A very narrow Se- 
mzinary will be ſufficient to ſtore a whole Country > They will lie 
a full year inithe ground: before they appear ; therefore you muſt 
carefully Fexce thetn all that time and have patience : But if you 
would make a conſiderable #004 of them at once, Dig, or Plow a 
| Parcel of ground, as you would prepare it for Cors, and with the 
Corn, eſpecially Oates, (or what other Grain you think fitteſt) 
ſow alſo good ſtore of Keys, ſome Crab-kernels, ec. amongſt them : 
Take off your Crop of Corx, or Seed in its Seaſor, and the next 
year- following, it will-be . coverd with young 4ſbes, which will 
be fit either to ſtand (which I prefer) or be tranſplanted for di- 
vers years after ; and theſe you will find to be far better than any 
you can gather out of the Woods (eſpecially Suckers,” which are 
worth nothing) being removed at one foot ſtature (the ſooner the 
berter $6vjded you defend them well from Cattel, which are ex- 
zeding]y licoriſh after their tops: The reaſon of this haſty tra» - 
| planting, is to prevent their obſtinate, and deep rooting 3 tentus 
amor terre which makes them hard to be taken up when they 
grow older, and that being removed, they take no great hold till _ 
the ſecond year, after which, they come away amain : Yet I have 
planted them offive and fix inches diametre, which have thriven 
as well as the ſmaller wands. You may accelerate their ſpringing 
by laying the Keys in Saxd,and ſome moiſt fine earth $.S.S. but lay 
them not too thick, or double, and in a cover'd, though airze place 
for a Winter, before you ſow them.z and the ſecond year they 
_ will come away mainly ; fo you trim and cleanſe them. Cut not 
his head at all (which being young is pithy_) nor, by any means, 
the fibrous part of the Roo#s 3, only, that down-right, or Tap-root 
(which 
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(which gives our Husbandmemn ſo much trouble in drawing) is td 
* be totally abated : But this work ought to be 1n the increaſe of 0- 
Foher, or November, and not in the Spring. - We are (as [I told 
you) willing to ſpare his head rather thanthe fide branches (which 
whilſt young may be cut cloſe;) becauſe _ ;yet young, it is but 
of a ſpongie ſubltarice 3 but being once wel fixed) you may cut 
hirti as cloſe to the earth as you pleaſe 3 it will cauſe him: to: ſhoot 
prodigiouſly ; fo as in a few years to be fit for Pike-fleves; where- 
as if you take- him wild out of the Foreſt, you: muſt of neceſfity 
ſtrike off the head, - which .much impairs it. - Young ::4ſbes are 
ſometimes in Winter froſt-burnt; black as. Coals, and then to uſe 
the 4»ife is ſeaſonable, though they do commonly:zecover of them- 
ſelves ſlowly. In Sonth Spain (whereas we ſaid are the beſt) af- 
ter the firſt dreſſing, they let them grow tilt they are fo.big, as be- 
10g cleft into four parts, act partis ſufficient'to make a. Pike-fleff : 
Fam told there-isa-Flemifh Afb planted by the Darchaen in Lin- 
colnſhire; which in ſix years grows to-be worth #twenty:ſhillings the 
Tree ; but lan not aſfur'd whether it be the 4b or' :4beele 3 ens 
ther of them were, upon this account, 'a worthy encouragement, 
ifat leaſt' the /aftter can be thought to bear that/price, which I 
much queſtion: From theſe low Cuttings come our Ground-Aſbes, 
ſo:much ſought after for Arboxrs, Eſpaliers, and other Pole-works: 
They. will ſpring in abundance, and may: be reduced: to owe for a 
Standard tree, or for Timber, if you delign it 3 for thus Hydre 
like, a Ground-cut-Aſb, | Xt Tre.) 
By havock, Wounds.and Blows, Per damna, per cedes, ab iſo 
me rely and luxuriant grows. Ww4 Dicit opes animimque- ferro, . 
| "#:10 . Ore 
Aſp will be propagated from'a Bough lipt off with ſome of -the 
old wood, a little before the Bud (wells, but with difficulty by /zy- 
ers. Such as they teſerve for Spears in Spain, they keep ſhrip'd up 
cloſe to the ſtew, and plant them in clole 'order, and moiſter pla- 
ces. Theſe they cut above the knot (for the leaſt nodoſery ſpoilsall) 
in the decreaſe of January, which: were of the lateſt for us : It is 
reported that the Aſp will not only receive its own kind, but graff; 
or be inoculated with the Pear and Apple, but to what improve- 
ment I know not. bs «7 bd. ; 
3. It is by no means convenient to plant 4p in Ploaw-lands ; for 
the Roots will be obnoxious to the Conlter 3 and the ſhade of the 
Tree is malignant to Corr: when the head and branches over-drip 
and emaciate it 3 but in Hedge-rows, and Plumps, they willthrive 
exceedingly, where they may be diſpos'd at nine or ten foot di- 
ſtance, and ſometimes nearer : But in planting of a whole Wood of 
ſeveral kinds of Trees for Timber, every third ſet at leaft, would 
be an 4b. The beſt 4/þ delights in the beſt Land (which it will 
ſoon impoveriſh) yet grows in any ; ſoit be not overſtiff,wet, and 
approaching to the Marſhy, unlels it be firſt well drain'd ; By the 
Banks of ſweet, and cryſtal Rivers and - Streams, I have obſervd 
them to thrive infinitely. One may obſerve as manifeſt a diffe-- 
rencein the Timber of 4/hes, as of the Oak 3 much more —=— 
G | 


— 
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fomdm any one kind of Elze, ceteris paribus c For forthe gronnd- 
- _ #6Clikethe 04k,) much excells a bough, or branch of the fame 

bulk, for ſtrengrh and toughneſs 3 and in yet farther emulation of 

the 04k, it has been known to prove as-good, and hafting Timber 

for Building, nay, rd it, where there has been plen- 

ty of Oak; vaſt di there is alſo in the ſtrength of Groxzd, 

and quarter d 4fþ : Tis likewiſe remarkable that the 4, like 

-- the * 50m wy grows when the Bark'is as it were quite peel d off, 

as has been obferv'd in ſeveral Forefls, where the Deer have 

bared them as far as they could climb : Some 4/6 1s curiouſly can- 

leted and vem'd, I fay, ſo differently from other Tizrber , that 

; our skilful Eabizet-maekers prize it equal with Ebozy, and give ic 

the name of green Ebony, which the Caſtomer pays well for ; and 

when our #oodaen light upon it, they may make what mony they 

will of it: But to bring it to that curious luſtre, fo as 'tis hard- 

ly to be diſtinguiſhed from the moſt curiouſly diaper'd 0Live, they 

Varniſh their Work with the China-varniſh (hereafter deſcribed) 

which infinitely excells Linſeed-ogl, that Carder io commends, 

{peaking of this Root. The truth is, the Bruſcaw, and Mol/n ſcum 

tobe frequently found in this Wood, is nothing inferior to that of 

= o- (of which hereafter) being altogether as exquiſitely, diaper'd, 

© "and wav like the Gamabes of Achatesz an eminent example of 

divers of Fifb, Mer and Beaſts, Dr. Plott ſpeaks of 

| tobe found in a di#izg-Teble made of an old Aft, ſtanding in a 

Gentlemans houſe ſome-where in Oxford-ſbire: Upon which is 

mention'd that of Facobas Gaffarel/s in his Book of Unheard-of 

Cxrioſities , namely, of a Tree found in HoUaxd, which being 

cleft, had in the ſeveral (livers, the figures of a Chalice, a Prieſts 

Albe, his 8ole, and ſeveral other Powtifical Veſtments: of this 

ſort was the Elm growing at Middle-Afton in \Oxford-ſbire, a 

block of which wood being cleft, there came out a piece fo exat- 

ly reſembling a ſbowlder of Yeal, that it was worthy to be reckon'd 
among the Curioſities of this nature. 

4- The uſe of Afb is ( next to that of the 04k itf{clf) one of the 
moſt univerſal : It ſerves the Souldier - - © Fraxinnxs wtilis 
a, Ovid. the Carpenter, Wheel-wrights, Cart-wright, for 
Plonwghs, Axle-trees, Wheelrings, Harrows, Bulls, Oares, the Leſt 
blocks for Pays, and Sbeffr, as Seamen name them; and, like the 
Elar, for the ſame property ( of not being fo apt to ſplit and ſcale ) 
excellent for Texons and Mortaiſes : allo for the Cooper, Tarer , 
and Thatcher : Nothing like it for our Garden Paliſad-hedges, 
Hop-yards, Poles, and Spars, Handles, Stocks for Fools, Spade- 
trees, &c. In fum, the Hurbendman cannot be without the 4/6 
for his Certs, Ladders, and other tackling, from the Pike, to the 
Plew, Spear, and Bow, for of 4ſþ were they formerly made, and 
therefore reckon'd amongſt thoſe woods, which after-long tenſion, 
hasa natural &pring, and recovers its poſition ; ſo as in Peace, and 
War it isa Wood in higheſt requeſt : There isextrated an Oy! from 
the 4/þ, by the proceſs on other Woods, which i excellent to re- 
cover the Hearing , fome drops of it being diſtill'd warm into the 


Ears, 
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Ears, and for the Carfes or rot of the Bones, Tooth-ach, pains in 
the Kidzeys, and Spleez, the anointing therewith is moſt ſove- 
raign. The Chymiſts exceedingly commend the ſeed of 4ſþ to 
to be an admirable Remedy for the Stove. The Manna of Cala- 
bria is found to exfude out of the leaves and boughs of this 
Tree, during the hot Szmwmarer months. Laſtly, the white, and: 
rotten dottard part compoſes a groxnd for our Gallants Sweet- 
powder, and the Truncheons makdlſithe third ſort of the moſt dy- 
rable Coal, and is ( of all other ) the ſweeteſt of our Foreſt-fuel- 
ling, and the fitteſt for Ledies Chambers, it will burn even whilſt 
it is green, and may be- reckoned amongſt the 2x27». tz. To 
conclude, the very dead leaves afford ( like thoſe of the Elm) 
relief to our Cattel in Winter; and there is a _ ſort in 
France ( if in truth it be not, as I ſuſpe&, our Witchen-tree') 
whoſe Berries feed the poor People, in ſcerce years, but it bears 
no Keys, like to ours, which _ pickled tender, afford a delicate 
Salading. But the ſhade of the Afb is not to be endur'd, be- 
cauſe it produces a noxious 1»ſeF 3 and for Alplaying themſelves 
ſo very late, and falling very early, not to be planted for Um- 


brage, or Ornament ; eſpecially near the Garder, (ince (beſides 


their ppedatitious Roots the deciduous leaves dropping with ſo 
{00g a Stalk, are drawn by cluſters into the Worn hed, which 
foul the AVies with their falling Keys, and ſuddenly: infe& the 
ground. Note, that the Seaſor: for fel/ing of this Tree mult be 
when the 8p is fully at reſt; for if you cut it down too early, or 
over late in the year, it will be ſoobnoxiousto the Worm, as great- 
* Iy to prejudice the #im#ber 3 therefore to be ſure, fe not till the 


three Mid-winter Months, bepanng about November : But in 


Lopping of Polards (as of ſoft Woods) Mr. Cook adviſes it ſhould 
be. towards the Spring , and that you do not ſuffer the Lops tq 
row too great: Alſo, that ſo ſoon as a Pol/ard comes to be con- 
iderably hoow at the heed, you ſuddainly cut it down, the body 
decaying more than the head is worth: the ſame he pronouncegof 
taller Aſhes, and where the Wood-peckers make holes (who gon- 
ſtantly indicate their being faulty) to fell it in the Wizter.,,iI am 
aſtoniſh'd at the univerſal Confidence of all our Boteniſts;" that a 
Serpent will rather creep into the Fre, than over a twig of 4/5; 
this is an old . Impoſture of Plinys, who either took it up upon 
truſt, or we miſtake the Tree. | 
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CHAP. VI 
Of the Cheſnut. 


| Cheſunte. I. Y Bi next 15 the cheſihr. [ Caflanea)] of which Pliny re- 
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ckons many kinds, eſpecially about Tarentxm and Naples ; 
but we commend thoſe of Portugal or Beyone, chooſing the largeſt 
brown and moſt ponderous for frxit, fuch as Plizy call CoTive, but 
' the leffer ones to raiſe for Timber. They are produc'd beſt by 
ſowing 3, previous to which, let the Nxts be firſt ſpread to ſwear, 
then cover them in ſavd; a Month being paſt, plunge them in 4- 
ter, rejeft the ſwimmers; being dry'd, for thirty days mre, ſand 
them again, and to the water-ordeal as before. Being thus treated 
till the beginning of $prixg, or in. Nevember, ſet them as you would 
do Bears; and as ſome pradtiſe it, drench'd for a.Nzght or more, in 
" new Afilk: They ſhould be pur into the boles with the poynt up- 
moſt, as you plant Twlips 5 Pliey will tell you they come not up, un- 
leſs four, or five be pild together in a hole 3 but thatis falſe, if they 


be good, as you may prefumeall thoſe to be which paſs this exemi-. . 


wetion 5- nor will any of them fail : But-being come up they thrive 
beſt awrewoved , making\a great ſand for at leaſt two years, up- 
on every travſplentivg: yet if needs you muſt alter their ſ#at7oz, 
let it be done about November, and that into a light friable ground, 
or moiſt Gravel, however they will pow even in Clay, Sad, and 
all mixed Soils, upon expoſed, and bleak places, and the pendent 
declivities of His to the North, in dry airy places, and ſometimes 
near Marſhes and Waters 3 but they affe&t no other compoſt, fave 
what their own Jeeves afford them, and are more patient of co/d4 
than heet : As for their ſowing in the Narſery, treat them as you 
are taught in the Wai-Nut. 

2. If you deſire to ſet them in F#i»ter, or Antumn, I counſel 
you to interr them within their Hesks, which being every way 
arm'd, are a good protettion againſt the Aforſe, and a provident1- 
al integument. Pliny /. 15. c. 23. from this natural Guard, con- 
cludes them to be excellent food, and doubtleſs Czſar thought to, 
when he tranſported them from Sardis firltinto Italy, whence they 
were propagated into Frazce, and thence among us ; another en- - 
couragement to make ſuch Experiments out of foreign Countries. 
Some ſow them confuſedly in the Farrow like the Acorr, and g0- 
vern them as the 04k; but then would the ground be broken up 
*twixt November and February 5 and when they ſpring, be clean- 
- ſed at two foot aſunder, after two years growth: Likewiſe may 
Copſes of Cheſnuts be wonderfully increaſed, and thickned, by 
laying the tender and young branches; but ſuch as ſpring from the 
Nuts and Marrons, are beſt of all, and will thrive exceedingly, if 
(being let ſtand without removing) the ground be ſtirrd, and 
looſened about their Roots, for two or three of the firſt years, and 

| the 
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the ap wood prun'd away and indeed for good Trees; 


uld: be ſhrip'd up after the firſt years removal ;- they alfo - 


ſhoot into gallant Poles from a felled $teay : Thus will you have a 
Copſe ready for a felling; within eight years, which '(befides many 
. Other uſes) will yield you incomparable Poles for any work of the 
Garden, Vineyard, or Hopyerd, till the next cutting - And ifthe 

Tree {ke the'ground, will in ten, or twelve years grow to a kind 
of Timber, and bear plentiful fruit, - | 

3. I have ſeen many Cheſuut-trees tranſplanted as big as try arni, 
their beads cut off at five and ſix foor height z but they came on 
at leiſure : In fuch Plantutions, and all others for Avennes, you 
may ſet them from thirty, to tex foot diſtance, though-they will 
grow much nearer, and ſhoot into Poles, if (being tender) you 
cultivate them like the 4/, the nature of whoſe ſhade it reſembles, 


ſince nothing affe&s much to grow under it : Some Hurbands tell 


me, that the young Cheſpnt-trees ſhould not be prined or touch- 
ed with any kvife or edge-t00l, forthe firlt three or four years, 
but rather crop'd or broken off, which Tleave to farther Expert- 
ENCE. 1; T8 | EI 

4. The Cheſunt being graffed inthe Walnxt, Oak, of Beech 


(I have been told) will come exceeding fair, and prodiice incom- 


parable Fruit; for the Walnut, and Cheſnut in each other, it is 


probable ; but I have not as yet made a full attempt z 'they' alſo - 


{peak of Inoculating Cherries in the Cheſnat-ſtock for a later fruzt. 
In the mean time, I wiſh we did more univerſally propagate the 
Hor ſe-Cheſuut, which being eaſily increas'd foo le ers, grows in- 
to a goodly Standard, and bears a moſt glorious flower, even in 
our cold Countrey : This Tree is now all' the awode' for. the Ave+ 
nues to their Countrey Palaces in Frawce, as appears by the late 
Superintendents Plantation at Yawux. It was brought from 
Conſtentinople to Vienna, thence into Italy, and fo' Frante 5 but 
to Us from the Levant more immediately, and flouriſhes-fo well, 
and grows ſo goodly a Tree in competent time, that by #h3s alone; 
we might have ample encouragement to Denizex other ſtrangers 
amonglt us. | 2 

5. The Cheſnut is (next the Oak) one of the moſt ſought af 
ter by the Carpenter and Joyner : It hath formerly built a good 
part of our ancient Houſes in the City of 'Londor, as does tcl 
pear. TI had oncea very large Bars near the City, fram'd inti 
. of this Tizzber - And certainly they -gtew not far off TR 
in ſome Woods near the Town : For inihat deſcription of Loy 
written by Fitz-Stephens, in the Reign of Hew. 2. he ſpea 
very noble, and large Foreft which grew on the Boreal part of it : 
Proxime (lays he) patet forefta ingens, ſaltus nemoroſt ferarnm, 
latebrs ceruorum, damarum, aprorum, & tanrorum Sylve fo 
une, &c. A very goodly thing it ſeems, and as well ftor'd with all 
ſorts of good Tiwber, as with Veniſon and all kind of &þaſe. The 
Cheſunt affords the beſt Stakes, and Poles for Paliſades,” Peda- 
ments for Vine-props, and Hops, as I ſaid before : Alſo for AG6#- 
timber and Water-works, or when it may lie buried; htc 
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touch the Roots of the growing Trees, it ſpoils both Frxzt and 
Timber :. "Tis likewiſe obſerved, that this Tree is ſo prevalent-a- 
ainſt co/d, that where they ſtand, they defend other Plantations 

- from the injuries of the ſevereſt frofts. -- Iam ſure being plantedin 
Hedge-rowes, &- circd agrorum itinera, or for Avenues to ow 
Conntrey-houſes, they are a magnificent, and royal Ornament. 
This Timber alſo does well for Columns, Tables, Cheſts, Chairs, 
Stools, Bedſteads ; for Tubs, and Wine-Cask, which it preſerves 
with the leaſt tinture of the wood of any whatſoever : If the Tim- 
ber bedip'd in ſcalding Oyl, and well P3tch'd, it becomes extream- 
| ly durable; but otherwiſe I cannot celebrate the Tree for its ſince- 
rity, it being found that (contrary to.the 04k) it will makea fair 
ſhew outwardly, when 'tis all decay'd, and rotten within ; but this 
1s in ſome ſort recompenc'd, if it be true, that the Beaws made of 
Che fent-ree bave this property, that being ſomewhat brittle, they 
give warning, and' premoniſh the danger by- a certain crackling 
which; it makes : Formerly = made Conſultatory Staves of this 
Tree 5;andithe Variegated Rods which Jacob peel 'd to lay in the 
Troughs, and impreſs a fancy in his F ther-in-law's conceiving 
Ewes, were'of this material. The Coals are excellent for the Smith, 
ing ſoon; kindled, and: as ſoon extinguiſht 3 but the 4/hes: of 
Che ſnxt-wood:are not- convenient. for to make a:Lee with, becauſe 
it is obſerv'd. to ſtain the Eimrmer. As for the Fruit, 'tis better to 
beat jt. down from the. Tree; ſome liftle .time before they fall off 
. thus, they will the better keep; or elſe you muſt ſmoke- 

ſn "i giye that fruit to our. Swire in-England, which 

Is {t,the:delicacies of Princes 1h other Countnies ; and being 


. of the larger, Nut, isa luſty, and maſculine food for Ryſticks at all 
times; and of better nquriſhment ; for Harband men. than Cole, and 
ruſty Bacon! yea. or, Feansto boote, inſtead of which, they boyl 
them in. 7taly; with their : Bacoz 3 :and in. Yirgil's time, they ate 
them with 3#5/k,and Cheeſe; The beſt Tables in France and Italy 


make them a-Fervzce, G_——_ with Salt, in Wine, or juice of 
ng 


Lemon-and.:Sugar 3 being dirſt roſted.in Embers on the Chaplet ; 
and"doubtleſs we might propagate their uſe, amongſt our commor: 
people.Cas of old the Baanyopaugn) being a food ſo cheap, and fo 
laſing, -In-:74ly. they alſo boy] them in Wire, and then ſmoke 
them alittle, theſe _ call Azſeri or Geeſe, I know not why : 
Thoſe, of Piemort add ' Fenxel, Cinamon and Nutmeg to their 
Tine, but. fixſt they gone Others macerate them in Aoſe- 
water, \ Fhe: Bread of the(Fdower is.exceceding nutritive ; 'tis a ro- 
buſt food, and makes:'Women well complexion'd, as I have read in 
a good Author : ; They. alſo make' Fritters of Cheſunt-flower, 
which they wet with Roſewpater, and ſprinkle with grated Parme- 
giano,'and.ſo fry them in freſh Butter, a delicate : How we here 
uſe them jn ſtew'd-meats, and Beati/e-Pyer, our French-Cooks 
 teachug; and this is in truth the very beſt »ſe of their Fruit, and 
very commendable ; for it isfound that the eating of them raw, or 
in Bread (as they do much about Lwoſin) is apt to ſivell the belly, 
though, without any other inconvenience that I can learn, and yet 
4-4. ſome 
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ſome condemn them asdangerous for ſuch azate ſubje@ to the Greve! 
- inthe Kidnies. The beſt way to preſerve them, is to keep them in 
Earthen veſlelsin a cold place 3 ſome lay them in a Swoke-left, 0- 
- thers, indry Barly-ſtrew, others, in Saud, &c. The leaves of the 
' Cheſrnt-tree make very whollom , Mattreſſes to lye on, and they 
are good Littier for C ettel > But thoſe leqfſe beds, for the crack- 
ling noiſe they make when one turns upon. them, the Frexch call 
Lifs de Paxliewent : Laſtly, the flower of Cheſunts made intg an 
EleFnery with Honey, is an approved Remedy againſt ſpitting 
. blood, and the Cexgh; and a decoQtion of the Rind of the Treo, 
+ tinures heir of a golden Colour, elteemd a beauty in fome coun- 
tries. | | 
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CHAP. Vl 
Of the Walm. 


I. Uglens quaſi Jovis glans, the well-or Welch nut (thaugh Walnat. 
] no where ; from of it ſelf, ſome fay, in Europe.) is of feve- | 


dry.) in ſex, or good Earth, till Aaroh or earlier, from the time 

they fell, or were beaten off the Tree :- Or if before, 

.with 4k and all upon them 3 for the extream bitterne 

1s moſt exitia}, and deadly to Worws 3 or it were good to {irew 

ſome Furzes (broken or chopp'd ſmall) ander the 

| them, to —_ = es if - Rats, np pe - 

| to wax t ze as you ſupp a little 
T—_ Cows-wilk ; but being R—_ as before, you will find 

them already ſproxted, and bave need only to be planted where 

they are to abide ; becauſe (as we ſaid long ſince.) they are molt \ 

W impatient 
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impatient of tra»ſplanting + But if there be. an abſolute necefſtry 
of removing, let your: Tree never be above four years old, and then 
by no means touch the' head with your. Knife; 'nor cut away fo 
-muchas'the very Tep-r007, being fo 'old, if you can well. diſpoſe 
of it,' fince being of a pithy, and'hollow ſubſtance, the leaſt dimi- 
-nution, 'or:bruiſe, - will greatly. endanger the billng :* But ſechere 
[what we have ſaid of the Cheſnnt 3 I havebeen told; that the very 
'Tops, and'paliſh Bxds-of this Tree, whenit firſt fprougs, .thongh 2s _ 
late as: April, will-take hold of the | ann and grow'to an -incre- 
dible improvement; bat firſt they ſteep-them in 27:1h and Saffroz; 
but this attempt did not-ſfucceed with us, yet it wilt be propags- 
' ted by a Brazch ſlipp'd'off with ſome of the old wood, and ſet in 
February : An induſtrious, and very experiencd Husbandmar 
told me,- that if they be tra»ſplawted as big as ones Middle, it may 
be done ſafer than when younger 3 I do only vepyt it - What they 
hint of putting a TH ag under the Nats when firſt ſet, to di- 
varicate and ſpread the Roots (which are otherwile apt to pene- 
trate very deep) I like well enough ; 'tis certain they will receive 
their own Cyons being Graffed, and that it does improve their 
Fruit --The beſt compoſt is the — of Aſhes at the foot of the 

Trees, the Salt whereof being waſhed into the Earth, is the beſt 

.  drefling, whiſſt the juice of the fallen /eaves, though it Kill the 
irorm, isrioxjous to the'Roor.! This Tree does not refuſe tothrive 
even\among'others, andh great Food#, provided you :ſhrip tp 
the-collateral-arms. (3 ov, 721% Ag fr 7 \ e014 LOTS) hin 
1-2; Thealnut delights in a dry, found; and'rich land's” eſpe: 
clallh:ifitcimeline to a feeding Chalk, 68 Marle ; and)where it may 


beprotefted fromthe cold ( _ it affe& cold tather'' than” ex. 
1 


trean heat) [as in; great Pits, Vallies'ard Highway fides 3” alfG 1h 
Stony-grounds, if 1o4avy, and on Hills; eſpecially Ch41kze - * hkewiſe 
in Cornfeld; + "Fhus: Burgundy abounds: with then, where' they 
ſtand in the'rhidſt of goodly . 7/beat-lands, at (ixry;'ahd 'an hun: 
dred foot diſtance'z anditis fo far from hurting the 'z#op, that they 
look on them'as agreat Preſerver, by keeping the grounds-warm; 
nor do'the -roots | hinder the-Plow.' 'When ever! they! ff a Tree 
Cwhich-is -only the old; and decayed) they always''planta young 
one near him; and in'feveral places 'twixt' Hazew;''and Franc fort 
in Germazy,'no young Farmer whatſoever is permitted/ to-2/2rry 
a Wife, cif} he bring proof that he hath planted, and is'a-Father of 
fach a ſtated number of Walrut-rrees., as the Law'is inviolably ob- 
ſerved to this day, for the extraordinary benefit -which this Tree 
affords the Inhabitants -- And in truth , were- this' Timber+-in 
or plenty amongſt us, we ſhould have far better Veerſils of all 
orts for onr Houſes, as Charrs, Stools, Bedſftead3, Tables, Waiin- 
ſcot, Cabinets, &5-c. inſtead of the more vulgar Beech, ſubje& to 
the worgr, weak, and unfightly ; but which to counterfeit, 'and 
. deceive the unwary, they waſh over with a deco@io#: made of the 
Green husks'of Walnuts, &c. Tay, had we ſtore of this water;- 
al, eſpecially 'of the Yirginian, we ſhould find an incredible im- 
| 1 | ' provement. 
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provemetit in the more'ſtable Furniture of our Houſes, as in the 
firſt frugal, and better days of Rome, when And 
Tables made here athome, thoſe times beheld, © 114 dons natas, nofiraque rx arbore menſas 
* Of our own Wood, for that ſame purpoſe fell'd, Þ Tempora viderunt © thos lignum flabat int uſus, 
Old 741nut blown down, when the Wind fer Eaſt.  Annoſah fs ſorts nuctm dejecerat Envus. | 
| Sr. Rs» Stapyitdn. i -6. Juv. l. 4- Sat. 1» 
for if it had been c#? in that feaſon, it would not have prov'd fo 
ſound, as we ſhew-in our Chapter of Feng. It is cortain, that the 
Menſz nucine, were once int price even before the Citrin,” as'Stra- 
bo notes; and nothing cat be more beautiful, than ſorge Planks, 
and Works which I have beheld of it, eſpecially that whyth comes 
from Grenoble , -of all other the moſt beautiful and eſteetned. '- 
3+ They render moſt graceful Averxuey to our Country diyel- 
lings, and do excellently near Hedge-rows 3; but had need be plan- 
wh; at forty,or fifty foot interval, for they affett to ſpread both their 
Roots and Branches. The Bergftras (which extends from Heidet- 
berg to Darmſtadt) is all planted with Walnuts; for fo by atio- 
ther antient Law, the Bordvurers were obliged to [nurſe-up; and 
take careof them 5 and that chiefly, for their ornament and ſhade); 
ſo as a man may ride for many miles about that Contitrey; "wider 4 
continued Arbour, or Cloſe-walk; the TraveVer' both refreſhed 
with the Fruit, and the ſhade, which ſome have caufieſty defarh'd 
for its ill effe&s on the head, for which the- Fruit is a fperiffqze and 
a notable fjgwature 3 although I _ -nt, but the foehlf? 


of the 


reward it with infinite improvement , as T am aflirU' they do in 
part already, and that very conſiderably 5 befides the' Ornament 
which they afford to thoſe pleaſant -*ra&s, for ſome 2 les m cir- 
cumference. I remember Monſienr Sorbiere, in a Sceptical dif; 
courſe to Monſieur de Martel, ſpeaking of the readitefs of the Peo- 
ple in Holand to farmiſh, and maintain whatſoever may conduce 
to the publick Ornament, as well as convetiietice; tells us, that 
their Plaztations of theſe and the like Trees, (even mh thejr very 
Roads, and common Highways, are better preſery'd, arid” enter- 
tain'd (as I my ſelf have likewiſe beer! often an '&yeawitriefs) than 
thofe about the Houſes, and Gardens of pleaſure belonging to the 
Nobles and Gentry of moſt other Conutries And in effect it is 3 
molt raviſhing obje&, to behold their amenities inthis particular: 
With as ſays he ({peaking of France) they make jeſt at fach poli- 
tical Ordizances, by ruining thefe publick and uſeful Ornaments; 
if haply ſome more prudent Ag_ e, do at any time inttoduce 
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them, Thus in the Reign of Henry the favrth, during the Super- - 
intendency of Monſienr de Sulli, there was a reſolution of adorn- 
ing all the High-ways of Frezce with Elmy, ec but the rude, and 
miſchievous Payſans, did ſo hack; ſteal, and deſtroy what they had 
begun, that they were forced to deſiſt from the thorough proſecu- 
tion of the deſign 3 ſo as there is _— more expos'd, wild, and 
lefs pleaſant than the Common Roads of France for want of ſhade, 
and the decent limits which theſe ſweet; and divertiſlant Plat a- 
#i0xs would have afforded ; not to omit that Political uſe, as my 
Lord Bacon hints it, where he ſpeaks of the Stetwes, and 107ru- 
zeents of brave men, and ſuch as had well deſery'd of the Publick, 
- erected by the Romans even in their High-ways, ſince doubtleſs, 
fach noble, and agreeable objects, would m— divert, en- 
 tertain, and take off the Minds, and Diſcourſes of Melancholy 
people, and penſive TraveZers, who baving nothing but the dull, 
and encloſed Ways to caſt their eyes on, are but ill Converſation 
to themſelves, _ others, and in ſtead of Celebrating, Cenſure their 
Superiours. It is by a curious Perſoz, and .induſtrious Friend of 
mine, obſerv'd, that the Sap of this Tree riſes, and deſcends with 
the - 8x5 diurnal. courſe (which it viſibly (lackens in the Night) 
and more plentifully at the Root on the Soxth-ſede, though thoſe 
on the North were larger, and leſs diſtant from the Body of the 
Tree; and not onl (Eta from the ends, which were next the 
Stew, but. from thoſe which were cut off and ſeparated, which 
was never obſerved to happen in the Bzrch, or other Sap-yie/din 
Trees. | 
4- What univerſal uſe the French niake of the Timber of this ſole 
Tree, fon domeſtic affairs, may be. ſeen in every Room both of 


Poor and Rich: It is of fingular account with the Foymer, for the 
beſt grain'd,, and colourd Wainſcot; with the Gurſmith for 
Stocks, for Coach-wheels excellent,and the Bodies of Coaches, (they 
make hoops, and Bows with it in New-Ergland, for want of Tew - ) 
the Drum: maker. uſes it for Rimbs, the Cabinet-maker for Inlay- 
Ings, __—_ the firm, and cloſe Tiz»ber about the Roots, 'wwhich 


is admirable for fleck'd and chambletied works, ſome wood eſpe- 
cially, as that which we have from Bologre and New-England, 
very black of Colour, and ſo admirably ſtreaked, as to repreſent 
natural flowers, Landskips, and other Fancys : To render this the 
better coloured, Foyners put the boards into an Over after the 
batch is forth, or lay them ina warm Stable, and when they work 
it, poliſh it over with its own 0Oy/ very hot, which makes it look 
black and ſleek, and the older it is, the more eſteemable 3 but then 
it ſhould not be put in work till thoroughly ſeaſoned, becauſe it 
will ſhrink fevagd expectation. It is only not good to confide in 
it-much for beams, or Foyſts, becauſe of its brittleneſs, of which 
et, it has been obſerved to give timely notice, by the crackling 
efore it breaks. Beſides the abs of the Wood, the fruit with busk 
and all when tender and very young, is for preſerves, for food, 
and Oyl, of extraordinary uſe with the Painter, in whites, and 
other delicate Colowrs, allo for Gold-ſize, and Yerniſh 3 and with 
| ' this 
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this they poliſh #Walking-flaves, and other works which are wrought 
in with burning: For Food they Fry with 1t in ſome places, and 
uſe it-to burn in Lamps; the younger Timeber is held to make the 
better coloured work (and ſo the 04k _) but the older more firm 
and cloſe, is finer-Chambleted for Ornament; and the very husks 
and leaves being macerated in warm Watet, and that Liquor 
poured on the Carpet of Walks, and Bowling-greens, does infal- 
libly kill the Worms, without endangering the graſs 3 not to men- 
tion the Dye which is made of this Lixive, to Colour Fool , 
Woods, and Hair, as of old they usd it. The water of the Husks 
is ſoveraign againſt all peſtilential infeftions, and that of the leaves 
to mnnd:fie, and heal inveterate Ulcers. That which is produc'd 
of the thick-ſbel/, becomes beſt Timber, that of the thinner better 
Fruit. Columella has ſundry excellent Rules how toaſcertain, and 
accelerate the growth of this Tree, and to improve its qualities3 
and I am aflur'd, that having been Graffed on the 4fþ (though 
others ſay no Inſition improves it ) they thrive exceedingly, be- 
come handſome Trees, and what is moſt eſtimable, bears its fruit 
within foxr years, all which I recommend to the farther Induftri- 
ous. The green hxsk dry'd, or the firſt peeping red Buds and 
leaves reduc'd- to powder, ſerves in ſtead of Pepper; to condite 
meats and ſauces. 'Tis better to cudpel off the Fruit, when drops 
ping ripe, than to gather it by hand ; and that the bus4 may open, 
lay them by in a dry room, ſometimes turning them with a broom, 
but without waſhing, for fear of woxldineſs. In Italy they arm 
the tops of long Poles with »4z/sand Tron for the purpoſe, and be- 
lieve theheating improves the Tree - Thoſe Nuts which come nat 
eafily out of their b»sky, ſhould be laid tomellow in heaps, and the 
reſt expos'd in the &##,, till the She/s dry, elſe they will be apt to 
periſh the Kernel - Some again preſerve them in their own leaves, 
orin a Cheſt made of Walnut-tree wood ; others in 84rd, eſpe- 
cially, if you will preſerve them for a Seminary : dothis in OFober, 
and keep them a little »v0iſ#, that they may ſpear, to be ſer early 
in February : Thus after two years they may be remoy'd at a yard 
aſunder, cutting the #ap-root, and fide branches, but ſparing its 
head ; and being two yards high, bud, or remove them immedi- 
ately. Old Nyts are not wholeſome till macerated in warm, and 
almoſt boyling water ; but if you lay them in a Leeden pot, and 
bury themin the Zar#h,ſo as no Yermine can attaque them, they will 
- keep marvellouſly plump the whole year about, and may eafily be 
blanched : In Spain they uſe to. ſtrew the gratings of old, an 

hard Nats (firſt peel'd) into their Tarts and other Afeats. For 
the 01, one Byſhel of Nuts will yield fifteen ponnds of peel'd and 


clear Kernels, and that half as much 0y/, which the fooner tis 


drawn, 1s the more in quantity, though the dryer the Nut, the 
better in quality; the Lees, or Marc.of the Prefſong, is excellent 
to fatten Hogs with. After the Nuts are beaten down, the /caves 
would be ſwep'd into heaps, and carried away, becauſe their ex- 
tream Bitterneſs impairs the ground, and as am aſfured, prejudices 


OY 


the Trees MThe Green hnsks boyled, make a good Colowr to _ | 
- Fn | 
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dark TeVow, without any mixture and the diſtillation of its /eaves 
with Horny and Urine, makes Hair ſpring on bald-heads : Belides 
its xſe in the: Famous Salernitan Antidote ; if. the: Kernel a little 
maſticated, :be applied to the biting of a. ſuſpeted Mad-dog,: and 
when it has lain three hours, be caſt to Poxltrey, they. will dye if 


'they eat of it; In 7taly, when a Country-man finds any pain in 


his $:de, he drinks a Pint of the freſh 01 of this:Nxt, and finds 
immediate eaſe: The j#ice of the outward rind of the Nzt, makes 
an excellent gargle for a Sore-Throat : The . Kernel being rub'd 
upon any crack or chi#k. of a Leaking or craſy Veſſel, {tops it better 


. than either Clay, Pitch, orWax : In France they cat them blanch 4 


Mulberry. 


and freſh, with Wine and Salt, having firſt cut them out of the 
ſhells before they are hardned, with a Gon broad Braſs-knife, be- 
cauſe Troz ruſts, and theſe they call Cernozs, from their manner of 
ſcooping them out. | | 

Te / 
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C:H AP. I 
Of the Mulberry. 


I. N A Orv, the Mulberry : Tt may poſſibly be wonder'd by ſome, 
 1IV.4-, wby we ſhould infert this Tree amongſt our Foreſt, Inha- - 
bitants.z but we ſhall ſoon reconcile our induſtrious Planter, when 
he comes to underſtand the incomparable benefit of it, and that 
for its T:wber, durableneſs, and uſe for the Joyner and Carperter, 
and to make Hoops, Bows, Wheels, and even Ribs for ſmall Yeſels 
in ſtead. of 04k, &c. though the Frezt and the leaves had not the 


due value with us, which they deſervedly enjoy in other places of 


the World. | | 
2. Butit is not here I would recommend our ordinary black fruit 
bearers, though that be likewiſe worth: the propagation 3. but that 
kind which is call'd the #/hite Mlberry ( which I have had ſent 
me out of Languedoc.) one of them of a broad leaf,tound there and 
in Proverce, Whole Seeds being procured from Paris, where they 
have it from Avignion, ſhould be thus treated in the Seminary. 
i In Countries where they cultivate them for the 83/k-worzr, 
and other uſcs,they ſow the perfealy mature berries of a Tree;whoſe 
Leaves have not been gather'd ; theſe they ſhake down upon an 
old Sheet, ſpread under the Tree, to protect them from Gravel and 
Ordure, which will hinder you from diſcerning the Seed - If they 
be not ripe, lay them to-mature upon Shelves, but by no means 


Aill they, corrupt; to prevent which, 'turn them daily 3 then put 


them in: a fine Seve, and plunging it in Water, bruiſe them with 
your hand; do this in ſeveral Waters, then change them in other 
clear Water, and the Seed will ſink to the bottom, whalit the palp 
| \wims, 
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fiviens; card -ymaſt be taken off carefully': 'This done, lay them tg | 
dry: the $#2:.upon a linnen Cloth, for which, one hour is ſuffi- 6 
cieme,\ ther Feb and ſift it from the hrsks, and reſerve it till the 
ſeulon.''' This w/the- proces of -curious perſons, but the ſowing of 
ripe. Mulberrits' themſelves is altogether as good, and from the ex- 
crement of Hpps; and even'-Dogs '(that*will frequently cat them) 
they. will riſe abundantly : No#e , that in ſowing the Beryy 'tis 
go to: ſquaſh; 'and bruiſe them with fine ſifted a7ould, and if it 
rich, andof the old bed, ſo much -the better :- They would be 
interr'd, wdll moiſined and 'cover'd with firaw, and than rarely 
_ water'd' tiff they peepz Or you may ſqueeze the ripe” Berries in 
Ropes of Hair or Baſt, and bury them as ts preſcrib'd for Hipps and 
Haws ; the\Earth in which you ſow them, ſhould be fine 120#1d, 
and as rich'as for Melons, raisd a little: Higher than the Area, as 
they make'the Beds for ordinary Poz-herbs, to keep them looſe and 
warm, and*m ſuch beds you may ſow Seeds as you do Pur/lane, 
mingled with ſome fine Earth, and thinly cover'd, and then for a 
fortnight; ftrew'd over with ſtraw, to protect them both from ſud- 
den heat, *and: from birds : The Seaſon is April of May, though 
fome forbear''even till Fly and Auguſt, and in the ſecond quarter 
of the” 399 {the Weather calm and'ſerene. At the beginning, 
keep them: moderately freſh ( not over wet) and dean Steded: 
ſecured from the rigor of Frof#s 3+ the ſecond year of 'their growth 
about the beginning of 0#ober, or carly Spring, draw them getit- 
ty out, prune the Aoots, and dipping them a little in Pogd-water, 
tranſplant ther in a warm place or Nurſery ; *tisbeft tanging them | 
in Drils, two foot large, and one in depth, each 4riP three foot 
diſtance,” and 'each Plant two. - And if thus the 'new Earth be 
ſomewhat lower than the Surface of the reſt, 'twill the betrer re- 
cerve the Raim - Being Planted, cut them all within three Tnches 
of 'the ground. water them not in Wizter, but it extream riece(- 
fity, and when the weather is warm, and then do it in the Morning. 
In this cold Seaſon you ſhall do well to cover the ground with'the 
Leaves of Trees, Strew, or ſhort Littier, to keep them warm ; & 
and every year you ſhall give them three Dreſſings or half Tgings - 
viz. in April, Fane, an dugef ; this, for the ft year, ſtill after 
Rait ; The ſecond Spring after Tran planting, purge thern of all 
ſuperfluous ſbvots and Sciory, reſerving only the -moſt towardly 
for the firture 8rem-3 this to be done yearly, as long as they con- 
tinue in the/Nwrſeryz and if of the principal Ste ſoleft, the froſt 
mortifie any part, cut it off, and continue this government till they 
are near ſix fovt high, after which ſuffer them to ſpread into heads 
by diſcreetly praning, and faſhionmg them: But if you plant 
where C a#tel' tnay endanger them, the ſtem: had need be taller, for. 
they are extreamly liquorthh of theleaves. | E- 
4. Whert now they are about five years growth, you may #ranſ- 
plant thery without cutting the Root ( provided you irradicate 
them with care ) only trimming the head a little; the Seaſon is 
front Septenrber to Novemberin the New Moor, and if the holesor 
p#t/ youſet themin were dug, and prepar'd ſome worths —_— « | 
wo 
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would much ſecure their taking 3 ſome eaſt horns, bones, ſhes, &c:: 
into them the better to looſen the earth about them, . which ſhould 
be rich, and well refreſh'd all S#-mer. A light, and. dry Monld> 
is beſt, well expos'd to the Su# and Ar, which above all things this! 
Tree affe&s, and hates watery low grounds : In. ſum, they. thrive: 
beſt where Yines proſper moſt, whoſe ſociety they exceedingly, 
cheriſh ; nor do they leſs delight to be amongſt Cory, no way pre-; 
Judicing it with its ſhade. The Diſtance of thele Standards would, 
be twenty,. or twenty four foot every way, if you would defign! 
Walks or Groves of them 3 if the Environs of Fzelds, Banks of: 
Rivers, High-ways, &c. twelve, or fourteen foot may ſuffice, bur; 
the farther diſtant, the better. 7 of] 

| 5. Another Expedient to increaſe Mulberries is, by Layers from. . 
the Sxckers at the foot,sthis done in Spring, leavingnotabove two. 
Buds out of the Earth, which you muſt diligently wafer, and the: | 
ſecond year they will be rooted: They will alſo take by paſling 


.any branch or Arm lit, and kept a little open with a: wedge, or: 


ſtone, through a backet of Earth, which isa very ſure way: Nay, 
the very Cuttings will ſtrike in Sprirg, but let them be from Shooty 
of two yearsgrowth,with ſome of the o/d Wood,though of ſeven or: 


_* Eight years; theſe ſet in Kilslike Yinesbavingtwoor three Buds at, 


the top,will root infallibly, eſpecially if you twiſt the old Wood a lit-! | 
tle, or at leaſt back it,though ſome (lit the foor, inſerting a ſtoxe,or: 
grain of an Oete,toſuckle and entertain the Plart with moyſture. : 

6. They may alſo be propagated by Graffing them on the black 
Mulberry 1n Spring, or inoculated in July, taking the cyons from 
ſome old tree, that has broad, even, andround leaves, which cauſes 
It to produce very ample, and tender leaves, of great emolument 
to the 87lk-maſter. _ | : | 

7. Some experienc'd Husbandmen adviſe to poll our Mylberries, 
every three, or four years, as we do our Wi/Hows : others not till 8 


; years: both erroneouſly. The beſt way is yearly to pruze them 


of their dry, and ſuperfluous branches, and to form their heeds 
round and natural. The firſt year of rewoval where they are ta 
abide, cut off all the boots to five,or fix of the moſt promiſing : the 
next year leave notabove three of theſe, which diſpole in triangle 
as near as may be, and then diſturb them no more, unleſs it be ta 
purgethem ( as we taught?) of dead Seare-wood; and extravagant: 
rts, which may impeach the reſt ; and if afterward any prun'd 
ranch ſhoot above three or four Cyoxs, reduce them to that num- 
ber. One of the beſt ways of Pruzing is, what they practiſe in $7- 
cily and Provence, to make the head hoZYow and like a bed, by clean- 
ling them of their inmoſt branches; and this may be done, either 
ore they bud, 9iz. in the New Moon of March, or when + by 
full of leaves in June or July, if the ſealon prove any thing freſh: 
Here I muſt not omit whatI read of the Chineſe culture, and which 
they now alſo imitate in Yirgizia, where they have found a way 
to raiſe theſe P/ants of the Seeds, which they mow and cut like a 
crop of Graſs, which ſprout, and bear leaves again in a few months: 


They likewiſe (in Yirgini9)) have planted them in Hedges, as near 


together 


A 
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together as we do Gooſe-berties arid Cxrrezs, for their more con- 
venicnt Clipping, which they pretend to do with 8c3ſſers. 
8. The Anlberry is much improvd by ſtirring the Atonld at 
root, and Letation. | | | 
9. We have already mentioned ſome of the Uſes of this excel- 
_ lent zree, eſpecially of the white, fo called becauſe the fruit is of a 
, paler colour, which is alfo of a more l«ſcioxs taſte, and lefſer than 
the blackz The rind likewiſe is whiter, and the leaves of a mealy 
clear greezx colour, and far tenderer, and ſooner produc'd by at 
leaſt a fortnight; which is a marvellous advantage to the newly dif- 
clos'd Silk-worm; Allo they arrive ſooner to their maturity, and 
the food produces a finer web: Nor is this #yee leſs beautiful to the 
eye than the faireſt El, very properfor Walks and Avennes : The 
tiz:ber (among(t other properties ) will laſt in the water as well as 
the moſt ſolid 04k, and the bark makes good, and tough Baſt-ropes. 
Tc ſuffers no kind of Yermziz to breed on it, whether ſtanding of 
fell'd, nor dares any Caterpilar attaque it fave the 8ilk-worme only: 
The Loppings are excellent fuel : But that. for which this zree is in 
reateſt, and moſt worthy eſteem, 1s for the'Leaves, which ( be- 
[les the $3lk-worm) nouriſhes Cows; Sheep, ahdother cattel; eſpe: 
cially young Porker-, being boil'd with a little braz £ and the fruis 
excellent to feed Poxltry. In ſum, what ever eats of them, will 
with difficulty be reduc'd to endure any. thing elſe, as long as they 
can come by them; to ſay nothing of their other ſoveraign qualt- | 
ties, as relaxing of the be/y being eaten in the morning, and curing - - 
Inflammations and Ulcers of the woxth and throat, mix'd wi | 
Mel Roſarum, in which Receipt they do beſt, being taken before 
they are over-ripe. ; | 
10. To proceed with the Leaf ( fot which they are chiefly che- 
riſh'd }) the benefit of it is ſogreat, that they are frequently /et to 
farm for vaſt ſumsz ſo as ſome one ſole tree has yielded the pro- 
prietor a rent of twenty Shillings per A»nume, for the Leaves only ; 
' . and fix or ſeven pounds of $i/k, worth as many pounds Sterling, 
in five or fix weeks, to thoſe who keep the worms. We know that 
till after 7raly had made $871k above a thouſand years, (and where 
the Tree It ſe1f was not a ſtranger, none of the Autients writing 
any-thing concerning it) they, receiv'd it not in Frazce; it being 
bardly yet an hxrdred, ſince they betook themſelves to this wanu- 
faFure in Provence, Languedoc, Danphine, Liontois, &-c. and not 
in Toxrain, and Orleans till Her. the Foxrth's time 3 but it is in- 
credible what a Rewvenxe it amounts to in that Kingdow. About 
the ſame time, or alittle after, 1t was that King Jemes did with 
extraordinary care recommend it to this Nation, by a Book of Di- 
reFions, As of Council, and all other Princely afliftance.. But this 
did not take,no more than that of Her. the Foxrth's Propoſal about 
the Invirons of Paris; who filled the High-ways, Parks and Gar- 
dens of France with the trees, beginning in his own Gardezs for. 
encouragement: Yet, I ſay, this would notbe brought into example, . 
till this preſent great AMorarch, by the indefatigable diligence of 
Monſieur Colbert (Superintendent of His Majeſties ne" 
W 
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.who has ſo ſaccebfully reviv'd it, that 'tis prodigious to conſider 
what an. happy progreſs they have made mn 1t; 'to our ſhame be it 
{poken,. who have no other diſcouragements from .any infuperable 
difficulty whatever, but our ſoth, and want of i#dxſtry ; ſince 
here ever theſe 2rees will grow and-profper, the Silk-worms will 
Ldo:fo alſo; and-they were alike averſe, and from the very ſame 
2 zats, . where now that evarufalfure flouriſhes in our reigh- 
S8evrCountrics. It is-demonſrable, that Arulberriesin four, or five 
Fears may be made to ſpread all over this Land 3 and when the in- 
gent,” and young daughters in proud Families are as wiling to 
gain three or four Shillings a day for gathering $3/k, and buſyin 
 theraſelves in this ſweet, and cafie izeployment, as fome do to get 
Jour pexce a day for hard work at Hemp, Flax, and Wool; the re- 
putation of Mfulberries would ſpread in Ezglard and other Plan- 
tations. T might fay ſomething like this of Saffron, which we yet 
too much the cultxre of; but, which tor all this, I do not 
eſpair of ſccing reaſfum'd; when that Gening returns. In 
order to this hi 'Prognoftich we will add a few Dire@ions a- 
bout the gathering of their Leaves, to render this chapter one of 
the moſt nchapliid, for certainly one of the moſt accompliſh'd 
and agreeable works in the world. | 
"FI, The Leaves of the Mulberry ſhould be colleted from trees 
of ſeven or cight years old 3 if of ſach as are very young, it impairs 


their growth,” neither are they fo healthful for the wor-zs, makin 
them bydropical and apt to : As do alfothe Leaves of fu 
trees as be planted in a tog wateriſh or over-rich ſoil, or where no. 
#ux comes, and all ſick, a "_ leaves are hurtful. It is better 


and down till the moiſture be drunk up in the Liner, and then 
{ſpreading them to the air a little, on another dry cloth, you may 
with them boldly. The top-leaves and oldeſt, would be ga- 
thered laſt of all, as being moſt proper to repaſt the worms with to- 
Wards their laſt change. The gatherer muſt be neat, and have his 
1 hands 


of 
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hands clean, and his breath fiyeet, and not poiſon'd with 0#30ns; 


- or Tobacco, and be careful not to preſs the leaves, by crouding 
them into the Bags or Baskets. Laſtly, that they gerber only (un- 
leſs in caſe of neceſſity) leaves from the preſent, not from - the for- 
mer years ſprigs, or old wood, which are not only rude and harſh; 
but are annex'd-to ſtubb'd Stalks, which injure the woravs, and ſpoil 
the denudated branches. ' | | 

_ 12. This is what I thought, fit to premoniſh concerning the ga- 


thering of the Leaves of this tree for Silk-worms, as I newly find 
it in Monſieur Tſnard's InſiruFions, in that exaft Diſcourſe of 


his publiſhed ſome three yeatsſince, and dedicated to Aforſtenr Col- 
bert, (who has, jtſeens, conſtituted this induſtrious, and experi- 
encd perſon, Surveyor of this Princely manufaFrnre about Paris ) 
and becauſe the book it ſelf is rere, and known of by very few. I 
have no more to add, but this for our excouragement, and to en- 


counter the 0bjeFions which may be ſuggeſted about the coldneſs,” 
and moiſture of our Country; That the Spring is in Provence no. 


leſs inconſtant than is ours m England ; that the colds at Paris are 


_ altogether as ſharp 3 and that when in Mey it has continued raining 
for nine and twenty days ſucceſiively,, Monſiexr Iſnard aſſures us, 


he proceeded in his work, without the leaſt diſaſter; and in the year 
1664 he preſented the French King: his Maſter, with a confidera- 
ble quannity of better 83/ks, than any Meſſene,' or Bowlonia could 
bes which he ſold raw at Lions, for a Piſtol the pound 5 when 
that of Avignion, Provence, and Daxphine product. little above 
balf that price. - But you areto receive the.compleat Hiſtory of the 
Silk-worme, from that incomparable Treatiſe, which the learned 
Malpighine has lately ſent out of 1taly, 5 CE to the Royel 
Society asa ſpecimen, and noble effe& of its univerſal: correſpon- 
dence, and concernments for the improvement of »/eful know- 
ledge. To thisI add that benefical paſſage of the learned Dr. Beale, 


communicated in the 12 Vol. Philoſ. TravſaÞjons N. 133. p. 816. 


where we find recommended the promotion of this Tree in Exglend, 
from its ſucceſs in ſeveral Northern Counties, and evenin the moiſt 
places of Ireland; He ſhews how it may be improv'd Dy Graffing 
on the Fig : or thelarger black Mwulberie, on that of the ſmalleſt. 
kind : Alfo of what requeſt the Diamoroz, or Guidenie made of 
the juiceof this fruit, was with the Antients, with other excellent 
obſervations, WEE | 
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CHAP. X. 


Chap. X. 


Of the Service, and Black Cherry-tree. 


Service; I. COrbns, the Service-tree (of which there are foxr ſorts) is 
| I raisd of the Chequers, or Berries, which being ripe (thatis) 
rotter, about September (and the pulp rub'd off clean from the 

| flones, 'im dry ſand, and fo kept till after Chriſtmas) may beſown 

like Beech-Maft, educated in the Nxrſery like the Cheſnut - It is 

reported that the Sower never ſees the frwit of his labour ; either 

for that it bears only being very 0/4, or that 31en are commonly /o, 


before they think of planting Trees - But this is an egregiou 
ftake; FR theſe come very to' be Trees, and being pla 


S Me 


nted 


young, thrive exceedingly ; Thave likewiſe planted them as big as 
90s 10 oe Pegeens way 1s therefore to gate them 
Suckers, of which they put forth enough, as a Sets, and 


may be badded ene, ger improvement : They delight in 


reaſon- 


able good {tiff ground, rather inclining to cold, than over hot ; 
for in places which are too dry, they never bear kindly. The Tor- 
m#nalis is the kind moſt frequent with us3 for thoſe of the nar- 
rower, and les indemed Leaf, is not fo common in Evgland asin 
France, bearing a fort of Ferry of the Pear ſhape, and is there call'd 
the Coreviey 3' this Tree may be Greffed either with it ſe, or on 
the FbBrite-thorr, and 2pince. To this we might add, the Are ſp 


tes, or Med ler, 
ry beautiful Falkieg 


* aVes o . 


my an hard wood, and of which I have ſeen ves 


"2. The Timber of phe forb is uſeful for the Joyner, for the "A 
graver of Wood-cuts, ' Bows, Pubeyr, Hkrews, Mill-Spindles and 
| other; Goads to drive Oxer with, &c. Piſtol, and Gun-flocks, 


and for moft that the ##Hd-Pear-tree ſerves; and 


of a very 


delicate Grain, for the Tyrner, and divers exrioſities, and looks 


delicately, and is almoſt everlaſting, being rub'd over with 


Oz! of 


Einfeed, well boy1'd, and may be made to counterfeit Ebory, or 
almoſtany Indie. ood, colourd accc to Art - Alſoit sta- 
ken to'B+/#H with, yielding Beams of conſiderable fubftance : The . 
ſhade isbeautiful for Walks, and the Frait not unpleaſant, efpe- 
cially the ſecoxd kind, of which with new Fine and Hoxey, they 
make a Conditume of admirable effe& to corroborate the Stoxzach ; 
and the Frx:t alone is in Dy ſenteria and Lasks, The water 


difhill'd from the $talks of the Flowers and Leaves in M. 


B, and 


twice ReZified upon freſh matter, is incomparable for Corſump- 


tive and Tabid Bodies, _ an Oxnce daily at ſeveral 
Likewiſe it cures the Green-ſic 


| all Flyxet 5 diſftill'd warm mito the Ezrs it abates the pain : 
# - Wood or Bark contus'd, and applied to any green Wound, heals it 
| and the Powder thereof drank in 0yl Olive, conſolidates inward 
of Al- 
thas 


Ruptures « Laſtly, the Salt of the Wood taken indecoRion 


times : 


eſs in Virgins, and is prevalent in 
: The 
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thea to three Grains, is an incomparable Remedy to break, and 
expel Gravel. The Service gives the Husbawdman an early pre- 
fage of the approaching &prixg, by extending his adorned Buds for 
a peculiar entertainment, and dares peep out in the ſevereſt Wiz- 
Fers. ny 

3. ThatI rank this amongſt- the: Foreſt Berry-bearing trees, is L 
chiefly from the ſuffrage a that ns Planter Mr. Cooke, me ; 
from whaſe ingenuity and ——_— (as well as out of gratitude if 
for his frequent mentioning of me in his elaborate,and uſeful work) , 
I acknowledge to have benefited my ſelf, and this Ed7tion 3 though 
I have alſo given no obſcure taſt of this pretty tree in ' Chap. 21. 

Sed. 22. : 

It is raisd of the ftlones of Black-Cherries very ripe (as they are 
in F#ly) endeavouring to procure ſuch as are full, and large ; 
whereof ſomehe tells us, are little inferiour to the Black Orlearce, 
without graffing , and from the very genius of the -Ground. 

"Theſe gather'd, the fleſhy part is to be taken off, by rolling them 
under a plank in dry od and when the humidity is off] as it 
will be in 3 or 4 days) reſerve them in ſazd again alittle moiſt and 
hous'd, *till the beginning of Febrxary, when -you may ſow them 
ina light gravely mould, keeping them clean for two years, and 
thence planting them into your Nurſeries, to raiſe other kinds up- 
on,or for Woods, Copp'ces and Hedge-rows, and for Walks and Ave- 
zues, which if of a _— ſoil, mixt with loame, though the bot- 
tombe Gravel, will thrive into ſtately trees, beautified with blof 
ſomes of a ſurprizing whiteneſs, greatly relieving the ſedulous Bees, 
-and attradting Birds. ; 

- . If you ſow them in Beds immediately after they are excarnated, 
they will appear the following Spring, and then attwo years ſhoot 
be fit to plant out where you pleaſe; otherwiſe, being kept too 
Jong e're you ſow them, they will ſleep two Winters : And this is 
a rule, which he preſcribes for all ſorts of Stone-fruit. 

- You may almoſt at any time remove young Cherry-frees, abating 
the heads to a ſingle ſhoot. 

He recommends it for the Copp'ce, as producing a ſtrong ſhoot, 
and as apt to-put forth from the roots, as the El; eſpecially, if 
you fell luſty trees: In light ground it will increaſe toa goodly tall 
tree, of which he mentions oze, that held above 85 foot in hezght : 
Thave my ſelf planted of them, and imparted to my Friends, which 
'have thriv'd exceedingly 3 but till now did not inſert it amongthe 
Foreſters : Concerning its other «ſes, ſcethe Chapter and SeFiom , 
above mentioned, to which add Pomona, Chap. 8. annexed with 


'this Treatiſe. 


I 2 : CHAP. 
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CHAP. XL 
9 of the Maple. 


£. HE Maple [ Acer winus] (of which Authors (ſee Solmes 
feus upon Solinnr, c. 33.) reckon very many kinds) was 
of old held in equal eſtimation almoſt with the Ci#roz3 eſpecially 


the Bruſcum, the French-Maple, and the Peacocks-tail Maple, 


which is that ſort ſo cleguatly undulated, and criſped wto variety 
of carles. It were a laudable attempt, if ſome would enquire 
out, and try the planting of ſuch ſorts as are not iudigeres a- 
mongſt us ; ſuch as is eſpecially the Gerwar Aer, and that of Yir- 
ginia, not yet cultivated here, but an excellent Tree « And if this 
were extended to other Timber, and exotic Trees hkewile, it 
would prove of extraordinary benefit and Ornament tothe Pub- 
lick,, and were worthy even of the Koyel Care, They arcall pro- + 
duced of the Xe#s, like the 4fh, (after a years interrment,) and 
like to it, affet a ſound, and a dry mould; growing both in 
ioods'and Hedge-rowr, eſpecially in the Jatter3 which if rather 
hilly, than low, affords the faireſt Timber. It is alſo propagated 
by Layers, aud Suckers. By ſhredding vp the boughs to.a head, I 
have cauſed it to ſhoot to a wonderful Wa tine 3 bur 
if you would Jop it for the fire, let it be done in Fenwery 3 and 
indeed it is obſerv'd to be of noxious influence, to the ſubnaſcent 


plants of other kinds, by reaſon ofa clawwy dew which itſheds u 
Pl ww by yy p- 


on them, al e they would not be indulg'd in Pebards,or 
ſpreading Trees, but to thicken Under-woods and Copſer. The 
timber 1s far ſuperiour to Beech for all uſes of the Turwer, wha 
ſecks it for Dzſber, Cups, Trays, Trenchers, 6. as the Joyner 


| for Tables, Inlayings, and for the delicateneſ of the grazze, when 


the kzwrs, and wodoſities are rarely diapred, which does much 
advance its price. Alſo for the lightneſs {under the- pame Aier ) 
imploy'd often by thoſe who make XMnficel Inſlruments There 
is a larger fort, which we call the Sycomor. 

2. But the deſcription of this leſſer ſaple, and the ancient value 
of it, is worth the citing. Acer opernm elegentid, &þ ſubtilitate 


| Cedro ſecundum; plura ejus genera : Album, quod precipui cau- 


daris vocatur Gallicum : In Tranſpadana Helia, trinſque dipes 
naſcens. Alterum genus, criſpo macularum diſcurſu, qui cum 
excellentior fuit, 2 ſimilitudine caude pavonum nomen accepit. 
* The Maple (fays Pliny) for the elegancy,and fineneſs of the wood, 
© 1s next to the very Cedar it ſelf: There are ſeveral kinds of it, 
© eſpecially the White, which is wonderfully beautiful; this is call 'd 
© the French-Maple, and grows on that part of 7taly, that is on the 
© other {ide of Po beyond the Alpes The other has a curd grain, 
« ſo curiouſly zacxlated, that from a near reſemblance, it was uſu- 
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« ally call d the Pearocks-tayl, &&c. Hegorson to commend that of 
1ſffria, and that growing onthe Monntains for the beſt : But in the 
next Chapter 3 Pulcherrimum vero eft Bruſcum, multsque excel- 
lentins etiamuum Mol/uſculum, tuber utrunmque arboris ejus. Bruſ- 
cum intortius criſpum, Molluſculum ſimplicins ſparſum ; Et fi thag- 
nitudinem menſarum caperet. haud dubitpreferretur Eedrv, nunc 
intra pugillares, leGorimpue ſilicios ant laminas,&vc. © Bruſco ſiunt 
menſe nigreſcentes, &c. Plin. 1. 16.c. 15, 16. *The Braſenn, of 
* Kwr is wonderfully fair, but the 27ouſcxm is counted moſt pre- 
* ciousz both of them Kzobs and (yellings out of the Tree. The 
© Bruſcum 1s more mtricately criſp'd; the Aobuſcum not ſo much 
© and had we Trees large enough to ſaw into Plarks for Tables, 


©'twould be preferr'd before Cedar ( or Citron, for ſo ſome Copies + 
© read it) but now they uſe it only for ſmall Table-books, and with 


* its thin boards to Wainſcot Bed-Tefters with, ec. The Bru ſeuns 
©*is of a blackiſh kind, with which they make Tables. Thus far 


Pliny. And ſuch ſpotted Tables were the famous Tigrir, and Par- 


therize Curioſities of ; not fo call'd from'- being fapported with 
figures carved like thoſe Beaſts, as ſome conceive, and was in uſe 
even in our Grardfathers days, but from its natural Spots and ma- 
culations, hex, quantis facultatibus 2ſtimavere ligneas maculas ! 
as Tertullian crys out, de Pallio, c. 5. ſuch a Table was that of 
Eicero's, which coſt him 10000. Sefterces's ſuch another had 
HAſenivs Gallus. That of King Jube was fold for 150co. and ano- 
ther which I read of, valu'd at 140000 H. $. which at about 3 d. 
fſterling,arrives to a pretty Sum z. and yet that of the Arenritanieu 
Ptolomic, was far richer, containing four Foot and an half dia- 
 reter;three Inches thick, which is\reported tohave been ſold for its 
weight'in Gold: Of that value they were, and fo madlychuxuri- 
ous the age, that when they at any time reproach'd their #ives 
for their wanton Expenſivenets in Peer! and other rich trifles, 


they were worttto retort,and turn the Tables upon their Husdarde. / 


The Knot of the Timber was the moſt efteem'd, and is faid to be 
much reſembled by the Female Cypreff, we have now, I am almoſt 
perſwaded,as beautiful Phanks of fome Waluni-trees, near the Roof z 
and Yew, F»y, Roſe-wood, Aſh, Thorn, and Olive, I have ſeen in- 
comparable pieces 3 but the great Art was in the Seaſoning, and 
Polfiture ; for which /aft, the rubbing with a Mans +eand who came 
warm .out of the Bath, was accounted better than any Cloth, as 
Pliny reports. Some there be who contend, "this Citern was a part 
near the Root of the Cedar, which, as they deſcribe that, if very 
Oriental and Odoviferons, but' moſt of \the Learned favor the 
Citerw,and that it grew not farfrom our Tangier, about the foot of 
Moxnt Atlas, whence haply ſome induſtriousPerfon might procure 
of it from the A/0ors; and I did not forget to put his then Excel- 
lency my Lord H. Howard (now his Grace the Duke of Norfolk ) 
in mind of it, who I hoped might have opportunities of ſatisfying 
our Curioſity, that by comparing it with thoſe Woods, 
which both our own Conntrier, and the dies furniſh, we might 
pronounce ſomething in the Controverſie : But his aot-going a. 


6t 
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far into. the Conrtry , and diſorder. which happn'd at his bein 
there, quite fruſtrated this expeRation:- Here I think good to add, 


what honeſt Palſy Philoſophiſes after his plain manner, about the / 


reaſor of thoſe pretty nndulations and chamfers, which we ſo 
frequently find in diverſe #oods, which he takes to be the deſcent, 
as. well.as aſcent of Moiſture : For what elſe ( layes he ) becomes 
of that: water which we often encounter in the Cawvztzes, when 


many branches divaricate, and ſpread themſelves at the zops of . 


great Trees ( eſpecially PoVards) unleſs (according to its natural 
appetite ) .it fink into the very Body of the Sexe through the Po- 


res? For example, in the Walnut, you ſhall find, when 'tis old, 
that the- Wood is admirably figar'd, and as it were zzarb/'d, and 


therefore much more eſteemed by the Foyners, Cabinet-makers, 


&c. than the Tonrg, which is paler of Colour; and without any . 


notable Grair, as they call it. For the Razz: diſtilling along the 


Branches, when many of them break out into cluſters from the 


ſtem, ſinks iu, and is the Cauſe of theſe marks ; ſince we find it ex- 
ceedingly full of pores - Do but plaxe off a thin chzp, or fliver from 
one of theſe old Trees, and interpoſing it *twixt your Eye and the 
Light, you ſhall obſerve it to be full of innumerable holes (much 
wore perſpicuous and ample, by the application of a good Micro- 
ſcope.) But above all, notable for. theſe extravagant Damaskings 
_ Chara@Fers, is the. Maple; and 'tis notorious, that this Tree 1s 


' very full of Branches from the K9o# to its very Summit, by reaſon 


that it - produces no. conſiderable Frait - Theſe Arms being fre- 
quently cut, the Head is more furcharged with them, which ſpread- 
ing like ſo. many A azes from a Cexter, form that holowneſs at the 
top of the Stem whence they ſhoot, capable of containing a good 
quantity of ater every time it Razzs : This ſinking into the 
Fores, as was before hinted, is compell'd to divert its courſe as it 
paſſes through the Body of the Tree, where-ever it encounters the 
knot of any of thoſe Branches which were cut off from the ſrems 5 
becauſe their Kosts not only deeply penetrate towards the heart, 
but are likewiſe of themſelves very hard and impervious ; and the 
frequent oblzquity-of this Corſe of the ſubliding z:05ſture, by rea- 
ſon of theſe obſtructions, is, as'may be conceived, the cauſe of 
thoſe curious works, which we find remarkable in #hzs, and other 
Woods, whoſe Branches grow thick from the Stem: but for theſe 

curious. cortextares , conſult rather the learned Dr. Grew. '- We 
have ſhewed how by Czltzre, .and ſtripping up, it arrives to a 
goodly Tree 3. and ſurely, there were ſome .of them of large bulk, 
and noble Shades, that;Yirgil ſhould chooſe it for the Conrt of his 
Evanzer, one of his Worthieſt Princes, in his beſt of Poems, (it- 

ting in 'His' 2aple-Thronez and when he' brings Xneas into the 

Royal Cottage, he makes him this memorable Complement ; Greater, 

fays great Cowley, than ever was yet ſpoken at the Eſcurial, the 

-Loxvre, or HW hitebal. yi | '®* 5; 63358 


This humble Roof, this.Ruftique Court, aid he, - ' Cmmnm—Ft (inquit ) limina Viftor 
Receiv'd Alcides crown'd with Vitorie : | dltides | 

Scorn not ( great Gutft ) the ſteps where he has trod, _* 

But contemn #2alth, aug imitate a God, © © 


—_— — -- - -- 
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© H A P. Xl. 
of the Sycomor, 


I, T* E Sycomor, falſely ſo called, is, our Acer me for, one of $yromor; 

the Maples, and is much more in reputation for its ſhade 
than it deſerves3 for the Hony-dew leaves, which fall early y C like 
thoſe of the 4b) turn to Mxcilage and noxious inſe&s, and pu- 
trifie with the firſt moiſture of the ſeaſon; ſo as they toritaminate 
and marr our Walks, and ate therefore'by ty conſent, to be ba- 
niſh'd from all curious Gardews and Avenrxer. Tis raisd of the 
Keys (as ſoon as ripe ) they come up the firſt Spring 3 alſo by 
Roots, and Layers, 1n ground moiſt, not over-wet or (tiff, and to 
be goverr'd, as other Nar ſery-Plants. 

2. There is in Germany a better ſort of '&5romor than ours, 
wherewith they make $4dle-trees , and divers other things of 
uſe; our own is excellent for Trencheps, Cart, and Plow-timber, 
being light, tough, and not much inferiour to Af it ffs and. if 
the trees be way tall and handſome, are the more tolerable for 


diſtant Walks, eſpecially, where other better trees not {o 
well, or where a _—_ ora is expedted : Sons comm thetil 
to thicken ok "ces, el} pecially in Parks, as leaft a _to the (þ 


of Deer, ard that it is good fire-wood. '"This Tree being wounde 
bleeds a great part of the Tear 5 and the Liqnor emilating that 
of the Birch, which for NE to ſew _ $5oe 15, to 
bleed Winter and apt] mee | 2 


—_— 


— 
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C H A Pp.” bY 
of the Horn-beam. 


I. (Ye the Horn-beam,in Latint (ign _ dah Horm- 
planted of Sets 3 though ie it may Thewiſe raiſed from the beare. 
Seeds, which being mature in Avguſt, ſhould be ſown in OfFober 3 
and will liea year in the bed, which'muſt 'be well, nyt wapys. 
had fo fon as _——_—_— but the more expeditious way is b 
Layers or Sets, of about an inch diamverre, and exnewithirt 
-—apahr _ oh can we _—_ Tree. 
e it C £Of grow if are itt SIFLRT ground, 
_ m the barren, and tnoſt expos d partsof words, 
other uſes which it Reves: for,” & Or vgs, &e. 
Cfor which it excells ciches Yew of? Crdb-) Fok-trtbed Choice - 
's 
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old, and for that it was as well flexible,'as tough, 'twas called Coyiz) 
Heads of Beetles, Stocks and Handles of Tels ; It is likewiſe for 
the Turners uſe excellent : Good Fire-wood, where it burns like 
a candle, and was of old ſo employ'd; 


Carpinus ted as fiſſa fact ſque dabit. 


- is very frequent in the places before 
cut, and kept 1n'-order with a Sythe of 


©, andflpur] 

| IT i frequent! plant a. Clump of theſe Trees before the | 
. .. 3. They very ly a. Clump of theſe Trees before the 
Entries of:moſt of the great Towns in Germany,to which they apply 
Timber-Frames for convenience, and the People to lit, and ſolace 
Jn. $camonzss the Archited, ſays, that in his time, he found oxe 
whoſe. Branches extended ſeventy foot in breadth : This was at 

Vuimefex near: the Necker, belonging to the Duke of Fitemberg - - 
But that which I find planted the Gates of S$trasburgh, is 
a Platarur,and a Lime-tree growing hard by one another,in which 
3s erected a Pergolo eight foot from the ground, of fifty _ wide, 
4.1 | ji aving 


/ b- 
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having ten Arches of twelve foot height, all ſhaded with their fo- 
lige 3 and there is beſides this, an Over-grown 04k, which has 


an Arbour 1n it of 60 foot diameter : hear we Repinns deſcribe 
the uſe of our Horz-beaw for theſe, and other Elegancies. 


In Walks the Horn-beam ſtands, orin a Maze In traftus longos ſacilis tibi Carpinus ibit, 
Through thouſand ſelf-entangling Labyrinths firays: = Mille per errores, indiprebenſaſque receſſus, + 

So claſp the Branches lopp'd on either fide, Et molles tendens ſefto feu pariete ramos, . 
As though an Alley did two walls divide : Prebeblt viridem dzverſo 6 margine ſcenam. 
This Beauty found, Order did next adorn Primus bonos ili quondam, poſt additus ords eff, 
The Bought into a thouſand figures ſhorn, Attonſeque come, & ſormis queſita voluptas 
Which pleaſing ObjeQts wearineſs berray'd, Innumeris, ſurtoque vie; obliquoque receſſu : 
Your feet into a #i#derneſs convey'd.. In trattus atta oft longes & opaca vireta, 
Nor better Leaf on twining Arbor ſpread, | Nuinttiam egregie tendens Imbracula frondis 
Againſt the ſcorching Sur to ſhield your head, Temyerat ardentes ramis ingentibus eſtus. 


CH AP. XIV. 
Of the Lime-Tree. 


4 1lia the Lime-tree, Or [ Linden | is of two kinds ; the ae | 
(which ſome'/allow to be but a finer ſort of Elzs)) is harder, 
fuller of knots, and of a redder colour; but producing neither 
Flower, nor Seed, (fo conſtantly and ſo mature with us) as does 
the Female, whoſe 'Bloſſome 1s alſo very'odoriferous, ing 
the '4ir : The Food 1s likewiſe thicker, of ſmall pith, and not 
obnoxious tothe Form, ſo as it ſeems Theophraſtns, de PlI.1.3.c.10. 
Gid true,that' though they were of both Sexes,Suqiegum Gt Th wugppy 11 
on &c. yet they totally differ d as to their form. We ſend com- 
monly for this'Free into Fla»ders and HoYand, to our exceſlive 
coſt; whiles our own Woods do in ſome places ſpontaneouſly pro- 
duce them, and'though of ſomewhat a ſmaller leaf, yet — 
as good, apt to be civilis'd, and made more florid. From thence 
T have received many of their Berries 3 fo as it is a ſhameful negli- 
gence, that we are no better provided: of Nzrſeries, of a Tree fo 
choice, and univerſally acceptable. For ſo they may be rais'd ei- 
therof thECeeds in 0Fober, or (with better ſucceſs) by the Swck- 
ers, and Plants, which aretreated after the' ſame wethog, and in - 
as great abundance as the Ele, like to' which it ſhould be cultiva- 
ted. - You-tnay-know whether the Seeds be prolific; by fearchi 
the husk, if biting, or cutting it in ſunder it be fu// and white, and. 
not hs k y, as ſometimes we tid the Forrainers : Be ure to col-. 
let your Seeds 1n dry weather; airing it in-an open roow, and re- 
ſerving it in Saxd, (as hasbeen tanght) till mid Febraary, when 
you may ſow it in pretty ſtrong, £0 and loamy monld, kept 
ſhaded, and moiſt as the ſeaſon requires, and clear of Feeds, and 
at the period of two years, plant them out, dreff'd and pran'd as 
diſcretion ſhall adviſe. But not only by the 8#ckers and Layers, 
5 | K at 
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at the Roofs, but even by Branches lopd'from the head, may this 
Tree be propapated z and:pechng oft a little of the Bark; at a com- 
petent diſtance from the tems or 4ravs, and covering it with 
Loam mingled: with rich Zarth, they. will-ſhoot their gbers, and 
may be ſeaſonably ſeparated : But to facilitate this and the like at- 
tempts, it is adviſable to apply a /igat#re above the place, when 
the Sap is aſcending, or beneath it, when it ('as they lay vulgarly) 
deſcends. From Jnze to November you may ley them 3 the Scrubs 
and leſs ere&, do excellently to thicken Copp'ces, and will yield lu- 

{ty ſhoots, and uſctul fire-wood. | iQ bn 
2. The Lime-tree affetts a rich eo loamy' Soil; in fach 
Ground their growth will be moſt. incredible for ſpeed and ſpread= 
ing. They may be planted as big as ones Leg 3 their Heads topp'd 
at about fix or eight foot bole ; thus it will become (of all other) 
the moſt. proper, and beautiful for -#«{ks, as producing an up- 
right Body, ſmooth and even Bark, ample Leaf, ſweet Bloſſom, 
and a goodly Shade at diſtance of eighteen, or twenty foot. They 
are alſo very patient of przning ; but if it taper over much, ſome 
of the collateral bows would be ſpar'd, to check the Sap, which is 
beſt to be done about Afid/ummer ; anditq\make it grow upright, 
take off the prepondering branches with diſcretion, and ſo you 
may corred& any other Tree, and redreſs its obliquity. 
; - The Root in; tranſplanting would not be much lopd ; and this 

(ſays Mr.;0ook.) is a ggad lelion for all young planted-. Trees. 

3- The Pronce Eledor did ately remove very great Liae-trees 

out of one of | his Forefts, to a ſteep Hull, ingly exposd to 
the heat of the Sun SO that in the Na A SHmts 
zier - They: grow 1n« Tower 01 the South-weſf, 
and moſt _—_ part of the eminence, bei —_— dry,. reddiſh by 
ren Earth ; yet do they proſper yarely well: But the Heads were 
cut off, and the Pits into which they.were tranſplanted, were (by 
the induſtry, and direRion of onfieur de Sor, a:Frenehnarar, and 
admirable Mechenriceen, who himſelf related it to me,) filld with 
a compoſition of Earth and Cow-darg, which was exceedingly 
beaten, and ſo diluted with Wates, as't became almoſt a liquid 
pap: It wasin th, that he plunged the,Roots, covering the ſur+ 
face with the Turf: A fingular example of removing ſo great 
Trees at ſuch a ſe«ſor, and therefore by me taken notice of here 
exprelly. Other perfeQions of the Tree (beſides its ymparallell'd 
beauty for alks) are that it will grow mm almoſt a# grounds; 
Thar it laſts Joxg 5, that it ſoon heals. its Scars ; that it affects wp- 
rightmef' that it ſtoutly reſiſts a 8#or-e 5 that 'it ſeldom becomes 

040W. | 3 

4. The Timber of a well grown Lime is convenient for any uſe 

that the //i4ow is; but much tobe preferr'd, as being both ſtrong- 
er, and yet lighter z whence Yirgil calls them z3lias leves 5 and 
therefore fit for Tokes, and to be #wra'd into Boxes for the A4po- 
thegariesz and Columel/a commends Arrulas tiliaceas. And be- 
cauſe of its Coloxr, and eafie working, and that it is not ſubje& to 
ſplit, ArchiteFs make with it Model for their deſigned Build- 


ings 5 
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ings; and ftnall Statues, and little curious Figrres have been 
Carved of this wood. With the twigs, they made Barkets, and 
Cradles, and of the ſmoother fide of the Bark, Tablets for Wri- 
ting ; for the antient Philyra is but our T?/i2. Belonins lays, that 
the Grecians made Bottles of it, which'they finely Rozin'd with- 
in-ſide, ſolikewiſe for Pumps of Ships, allo Lattices for Windows. 
The Gravers in Wood do ſometimes make uſe of this fine material; 
and even the courſeſt membrane, or' livers of the Tree-growing 
'twixt the Bark and the;main Body,' they now . twiſt into Baſ#-* 
ropes 3 Belides the Truncheons make a farbetter Coal for Gan-pows 
der than that of Alder it ſelf : And the extraordinary candor and 
lightneſs, hasdignifi'd it above all the: Wvods of our Foreſt, in the 
hands of the Right Honourable the # bite flave Officers of His 
Majeſties Imperial Court. Thoſe royal. Plantations of thele Trees 
in the Parks of Hampton-Conrt, and St. James's, will ſufficiently 
inſtruct any man how theſe (and indeed all other. Trees - which 
ſtand ſingle) are to be govern'd, and: defended from: the injuries 
of Beaſts, and ſometimes more x#reaſonable Creatures, till -they 
are able to prote& themſelves. In Holand (where the very High | 
ways.are adorn'd with them) they quo, three, or four 
Deal-boards (in manner of a cloſe trunk): about them ;-but it is 
not fo well; becauſe it keeps out the Air, which ſhould have free 
acceſs, and intercourſe to the bole, 'and; by no means be excluded 
from flowing freely about:them, -or indeed any: other : Trees 3 pro- 
vided they are fecur'd from: Cattel and the: wiolence'of impetuong 
winds, &c: as his Majeſties are, without thoſe dlofe Coffins, in 
which the Dutch-mer ſeem rather. to buiry them-alive'r'iIn the 
mean time, is there a more raviſhing,: qb'delightfil-:objeRtithan to 
behold ſome intire ſtreets, and whole Towns. planted: with + theſe 
Trees, in even lines before their doors, ſo'as they ſeem: like C5r4es 
in aWood ? This is extreamly freſh, of WT TS, ary the 
Epilepſie, for which the delicately ſcented bloſſoms are held pre- 
valent, and «kreen the Houſes both' from-1JFinds,'$aw,; and Duſt 3 
than which there can be_nothing more. deſirable whete Streets! are 
much frequented. For thus VO ALATA IATELT ©) 


The ſtately Lime, ſmooth, grentle, ſtreight, and fair, Stat Philyra 3 haud omnes ſormoſior altera ſurgit 

(With which no other Dryad may compare) Inter Hamadryades ; molliſſima, candida, levis, 

With verdant locks, and fragrant Blofſoms deckt, Ft viridante coma, & benzolenti flore ſuperba, 

Does a large, cv'n, odorate-Shade projet. . Spargit odorgtan litd, atque equaliter _— "9 
; : ? Ell Oo 1% 


The diſtance for Walks may in rich ground, be eighteen foot, in 
more ordinary Soil, fifteen,. or- fixteer, (yFor a moſt prodigious 
Tree of this kind, ſee Chap. 30.*Se@. 10: | 

The Berries reduc'd to powder, cure the Dyſenterie, and ſtop 
blood at the noſe: The diftill'd-weter good againſt the -Epilepſee, TRLY 
Apoplexie, Fertigo, —_— of the . Heart, Gravel '3\ Schroder . 
; commends a ae#cil/age of the. bark; for wounds,-' repel{ews” wrinent; 

& Menſes ciens, &c. [i dl 0 28 IRS 3G 
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A Diſcourſe of Foreſt«Trees. 
CHAP. XV. 
Of the Quick-Beam. 


bo TF HE Qwick-beam [ Ornns, or as the Pizax more peculiafs 
ly, Fraxims bubuls, others, the Wild Sorb] or (as fome 
term it) the Witchen, is a ſpecies of wild-Afh, The berries which 


Chap. XV. 


it cesin OfFober, may then be fown ; or rather the Sets plan- 


: T have ſtore of them in a warm Grove of mine, and 'tis of f1n- 
I—_ It riſcs to a reaſonable ſtature, ſhoots upright, and 
th 3 and conſiſts of a fine ſmooth bark. It delights to be both 
in Moznteias and Woods, and to fix it felf in g 


light ground ; | 
Virgil affirms, 'twill unite with the Pear. 

2. Befides the uſe of it for the Husbandwmans Tools, Goad:s, &c. 
the Fbeelwright commends it for being all heart ; if the tree be 
large, and fo well grown as ſome there are, it will ſaw into Plenks, 
Boerds and Timber, (wide chap. 30. ſe. 10.) and our Fletchers 
commend it for Bowes next to Tew, which we ought not to paſs 
over, for the glory of right Exgliſþ Anceſtors: In a $#atare of 
Hem. 8. you have it mention'd : It 1s excellent Fzel ; but I have 
not yet obferved any other uſe, fave that the Blooms are of an a- 
greeaable ſcent, and the Ferries ſuch a ing Bait for. the Thruſh 


es, that. as long as they laft, you ſhall be fure of their Company: 
Some highly commend the Fwice of the berries, which (fermenting 
of it (elf ) if wal preſerv'd, makes an excellent Drink, againſt the 


Spicer and Scerbat - Ale and Beer brew'd with theſe Berries, be- 
ing ripe, 1s an incomparable Drink, familiar in #ales, where this 
Tree is reputed ſo ſacred, that as there is not a Chnrch-yard with- 
out one ofthem planted in them (as us the Tew_) ſo ona 
certain day the year, every body religioutly wears a Croff made 
of the weod, and the Tyco is by ſome Authors calld Frexinns 


Cambro-Britannice. 


—— 


_.CHAP. XVI 
o the Birch. 


I. Oe Birch [ Betula, in BritifÞ Bed, doubtleſs a proper 
|  Tedigene of Exgland, though Pliny call it a Ganl;fþ tree] - 
is altogether —_ of Roots or Suckers, (thoughtt a kind 
of Semere about the Spring) which being ed at four or five 
foot interval, in ſmall Twigs, will ſuddenly riſe to Trees 3 provi- 
ded they affeQ the ground, which cannot well be too Barren; for 
it 
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it will thrive both in the Dry; and the Wet, Sand, and Stony, 
Marſhes, and Bogs 3 the Water-galls, and uliginous parts of Foreſts 

that hardly bear any Graſs, do many times ſpontaneouſly produce + 

it in abundance, whether the place be high, or low, and nothing 
comes amiſs to it. Plant the ſmall Twigs, or Suckers having Roots, 

and after the firſt year, cut them withm an 3=ch of the Pirfice 5 

this will cauſe them to ſprout in ſtrong and luſty tfts, fit for 

Copp ce, and Spring-woods ; or, by reducing them to one ſftexr, ren- 

der them in a very few years, fit for the Turner. For | 

2. Though B7rch be of all other the worſt of Timber; yet has 

it its various uſes, as for the Husbandmans Ox-okes ; alſo for 

Hoops, ſmall Screws, Peniers. Brooms, Wands, bavin-bands, and 

Wythes for F egots ; and clatmsamemory for Arrows, Bolts, Shafts. 

our old Ezeliſþ Artillery ; alſo for Diſhes, Bonles, Ladles, and 

other domeſtic Utenſils, in the good old days of more fimplicity, 

yet of better and truer Hoſpitality. In New-England our Nor- 

thern Americans make Canoos, Boxes, Buckets, Kettler, Diſhes, 

which they fow, and joyn very curiouſly with thread made of 

Cedar roots, and divers other domeſtical Vtenfils, ds Barkets, 

Beggs with this Tree , whereof they have a blacker. kind; and 

out of a certam Excreſcerce from the Bole, a Fungus, which be- 

ing boil'd, beaten and dry'd m an Over makes excellent Spanck or 
Touch-wpoeed, and Beals to play withal : They make alſo not only, 
this ſweZ were, but even ſmall-Craft Pinnaces of Birch, ribbing | 
them with white Cedar, and covering them 'with large flakes of 
Birch bark, fow them with thread of &Spruſe-raots, and pitch 

them, as it ſeems we did even here in Britain, as wellas the Yewett, 

making ufe of the #iZow, whereof Lncaer, | 

When Scoris to his own banks reſtor'd, Primum cazs ſaliz nadeſatto imine, parvam 
Had quit the field, of Twigs, and willow board Text#tur in pupp#m, caſoque irduta juvenco , 
They 2nd fmall Craſt, cover'd with Bullocks hade, Vefforis patiens, tumidum fupet enicat amnem. 
In which they reach'd the Rivers farther fide : Sic Venetus ſtagnants Pado, fiſeque Briranmus 
So fail the ener: If Padus flow, _ Navigat Oceano 
The Britzins fatkan their rough Ocein fo. s | 

Alfo for Fel, greet and ſmral/ Coat, which laft is made by chBarring 

the flendereft br»ſb, and /ammitics of the twigs; as of the Tops 5<* ys C, 
and loppings Mr. Howardr new Tame. The inter fithen-bark Tan 1%, 
was anciently us'd for 1riting-Tables, even before the Invention p. 93- 

of Peper ; and with the ont-ward thicker, and courfer part, are di- 

vers Houſes in Raſfie, Poland and thote ' Northern Tracts o 
cover'd, m ftead of Slates and Tyte - Twaftirmd by Cardar, that | 
ſome Birch-roots are fo very extravagantly YVein'd, as to repreſent 

the Shapes and Images of Beaſts, Birds, Trees, and many other 
prelty reſemblances. Laſtly, of the whireſ? part of the oI4 Wood, 

found commonly in doatmg Birrchey, is made the grounds of our 

Farind Gallants fweet Powder; and of the quite confined and 

rooden (fach as. we find reduc'd to a kind of re4drff Earth in_ 
 ſuperex an7neted hotlow-trees.) is gotten the beſt M for the 

railing of divers Seedlings of the rareft: Plants ard Flowers; to 

fay nothing here of the Magiſteriat Fafres, for which antiently 

the Cndgels were ust by the LiFor, as now the gentler Rodr by 

our tyrannical Pedagognes. 3. k 


; © 
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3. I ſhould here add the »ſes of the ater too, had I full per- 
miſſion to tamper with all the Medicinal virtues of Trees : But if 
the ſovereign effc&s of the Juice of this deſpicable Tree ſupply its 
other defects ( which makes ſome judge it unworthy to be brought 
into. the Catalogue of Woods to be propagated.) I may perhaps for 
once, be permitted to play the Empiric, /and to gratifie our-labo- 
rious #ood-man with a Draught of his own Liquor 3 And the ra- 
ther, becauſe theſe kind of S&ecrets are not yet ſufficiently cultiva- 
ted; and ingenious Planters would by all means be eficourag'd to 
make more trials of this nature, as the Indians, and other Nat i- 
ons have done on their Palmes, and Trees of ſeveral kinds, to their 
great emolument. The A1yſtery 1s no more than this: About the 
beginning of March ( when. the Buds begin to be proud and 
turgid, and before they explain into leaves )- with a Chizel and 
a Mallet, cuta ſlit almoſt as deep as the very Pith, under ſome 
bough, qr branch of a well-ſpreading Birch 3, cut it oblique, and 
not loxg-ways (as a good Chirurgiown would make his orifice in a 
Vein inſerting a ſmall ſtoze or chip, to keep the Lips of the 
wound a little open. Sir Hugh Plat, giving a general Rule for 
the gathering of 8p, and Tapping of Trees, would have-it done 
within one foot of the ground, the firſt ri-:d taken off, and then 
thewhite Bark ſlit overthwart, no farther than to the Body of the 
Tree : Moreover, that this wound be made only in that part of the 
bark which reſpe&ts the Sonuth-weſt, or between thoſe quarters; be- 


. cauſe (fays he) little, or no 8p riſeth from the Northers, In this 


per principia 
Phzloſophie na- 


fit, by the help of your 4rife to open it, he diretts that a leaf of 
the Tree be inſerted, firſt fitted to the dimenſions of the (lit, - 
which the $4p will diſtil in manner of filtration : Take away the 
leaf, and the bark will cloſe again, a little Earth being clapped to 
the ſlit :. Thus the K»zghe for-any Tree: But we have already 
ſhew'd how the Birch is to be treated: Faſten therefore a Botzle, or 
fome ſuch convenient Yeſel appendant : This does the effe& as well 
rforation or tapping - Out of this aperture will extil a liz-pid 


turalis, & Fer- 


tefattas, a Syl- 
veſtro Rattray z 
M. D. Glaſ- 
quenſs, 1658. 
P+ 55, 
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ram, Preponderabit Arbori-eam Ramis &' Radicibus, ec, His . 
exceptions about the beginning of 29arch are very inſignificant ; 

fince I undertake not pun@&ualitie of time 3 and his otyn pretends + * 
ed experience ſhew'd him, that in hard: Þeather it did not run 

till the expirat;ow''of the Month, or nj of Aprit; and 

another time , on the tenth of February , and ufually he. ſays; 

about the twenty fourth day, ec. at ſuch azcertainty : What im- 
mane'difference then 1s there between the twenty fourth of Feb. 

and- commencement of March 2 Evident'it is, that we-know of 

no Tree Which does more copiouſly attra&,be it that ſo much cele- 

brated 8parit of the World (as they call it) in Form of Water (as 

ſome) or a'certain fpecifique liquor richly 3mpregrated with this . 
Bulſamical property : That there is ſuch a 1agves iv this fimple 
Tree as does manifeſtly draw to it ſelf ſome occult, and wonderful 
virine, is notorious; nor is it conceivable, indeed, the difference 
between the efficacy of that Ligzor which diſtills from-the Bole, or 
parts of the T72e nearer to the Root (where Sir Hugh would cele> 
brate the 7no3ſjor ) and that which weepsrout-from the more ſublime 
Brawches, trigye impregnated with this Aft» ot Vertue,' asnot fo near 
the Root, whiehy ſeems to attract rather a eruder, and mote com- 
mon water, through fewer -ſtraivers;-and-'tieither' ſo: pure, and 
Aerial as ir» thoſe refined perevlations, ithe nature of 'the ! 
where theſe 7r2es delight to grow (fot the moſt part lofty, dry, 
and barren;) conſider. But { refer theſe Diſquiſitions to the 
Learned 3 eſpecially, as mention'd by: that/ incomparable Philoſo- - 
pher, and my/ moſt noble Friend,” the honourable Mr. Boyle, in his 
Second part of the uſefulneſs of Natwal' Philoſophy Se@T. 1: 
E ſay 3*. where he ſpeaks of the Mare del Eorpo,or Trunk-Manna, 
as well as of that Liquor from'the bough 4 allo of the Sure which 
the Coco-trees afford 3 and that Poloxianſectetof the Pjgquor of the 
#alnut-tree Root; with an eticouragernent-of more frequent Ex» 
periments to educe Szechatine (ubftinees upon theſe' occalions: 
But the Book being publiſh'd fo long fince this Dzſcouirſe was firſt 
Printed, T'take only here the liberty to tefer the Reader to one of 


the beſt Entertaitiments in the world. 

: 4. But whilſt the Secord: Edition whs under trip hand, there 
came to me. divers -Paper# upon this ſubje# experimentally made 
by a worthy /Friend of thine, a Learned afd moſt induſtrious Pets 
{on, which I had here onee reſolv'd to have publiſh'd,” according 
to the generous liberty _ me for — ; but utiderſtand- 
ing he was ſtill m purſnit of that '»/efl, and. gitribus Secret, T 
chang'd my reſolution tits! an earneſt addreſs; that tie would 
communicate it to the World himſelf, ns with thoſe other 
excellent Enquires, and obſervations which he is adorning for the 
benefit of planters, and fach as delight theniſelves-i thoſe inn6s 
cent Rnſticities, | I will ofly by way of © o#bVarze, | hint ſome par- 
ticulars tor fatisfiQion of the Cxrion?'; tid eſpecially that we = 
in ſome ſort gratifie theſe cartielt ſ##2 vhs, and Pueries of 
late moſt obliging Publiſhet of the- P4#{oſophieal TranſaFidns; to 
whoſe indefatigeble pains the Leartied-Wofld has been inflnicely 
, | COgag G. 
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engag'd; In compliance therefore to bis Queries, Mond ay OFob: 
19.1668. Nxmb:40 p. 797,921, &c. theſe Generals are ſubmitted 3 
That in ſuch Trials as my Friend eſlai'd, he has not yet encountred 
with any $2p but what is very clear and feet ; eſpecially that of 
the Sycomor, which has a dxlcoration as if mixed with Sugar, and 
that it runs one of th&earheſt : That the Maple diſtill d when quite 
reſcinded from the Body, and even whilſt he yet held it in his 
hand : That: the Sycomor ran at the Root, which ſome days be- 
fore yielded-no Sap from his branches ; the Experiment made at 
| theend of March: But the accurate knowledge of the nature of 
Sep, and. its. periodic Motions, and properties in ſeveral Trees, 
ſhould be obſerved by ſome at entire /eiſure to attend it daily, and 
almoſt continually, and will require more than any one perſons in- 
duſtry can afford : For it nuſt be enquir'd concerning every Tree, 
its age, ſozl, ftuation, &c. the variety of its aſcending; Sap depend- 
ing on it;|;and then of its Sap aſcending in the branches, and 
Roots 3, deſcending in cut branches 3 deſcending from Root, and 
not from brenches ; the Seaſons, and difference of t3ave in which 
.._ thoſe Accidents happen, &-c. He likewiſe thinks the beſt expedient 
to procureſtore of Liquor, is, tocut the Trees almoſt quite through 
All the Circles, on both fides the Pith, leaving only the outmoſt 
Cirgfh, and the barks onthe North, or North-Eaſt tide unpierced; 
and this} bole, the larger it is bored, the more plentifully 'twill di- 
ſtill ; which if it be #wder, and throwgh a large. Arm, near the 
Ground, it is effected. with greateſt advantage, and-will need nei- 
ther, ſtae.nor.Chip to keep it open,nor Fpigot to dire it to the Ke- 
fipient. Thus it will in a ſhort time; afford Liquor ſufficient to 
Brew with 3 and jn ſome of theſe ſweet 8aps, one Byfhel of Maul, 
will afford as good Ale, as foxr in ordinay Waters, even in Aarch 
it ſelf 3 in others, as good-as #wo Buſhels 3 for this, preferring the 
Sycomor before any other : But —_—_ It 10 beſt condition for 
brewing,ill you are ſtored with aſufticient quantity,it is advisd that 
what firſt runs, be i»ſoleted and placed in the 8x», till the remain- 
der be prepar'd, to prevent its growing ſowre + But it may alſo be 
fermented alone, by ſuch as have the Secret : To the Curions theſe 
Eſſays are;recommended:;; That it be immediately ſtopp'd up in 
the bottles in which it is gathered, the Corks well wex'd, and ex- 
'd to the Sxy, till (as was ſaid) (afficient quantity be run; then 
ſo much Rye-bread (toaſted very dry, but notburnt) be put in- 
to it, as will ſerve to ſet.it a working3 and when it- begins to fer- 
 weent, take it; out, and Bottle it inimediately. If you add a few 
:loves, Ec, to ſteep in it, "twill certainly keep the year about : 
Lis a wonder bow ſpeedily it extras the teſt, and tin&are of the 
| ſpice < Mr, Boyle propoſes a ſulphnrans fume to the bott/es: Spirit 
Wine may: haply not only preſerve; but advance the Vertues of 
oy 3: and Iyfufrors of Raiſins areobvious, and without decotion 
ell, which, does but ſpend the more delicate parts. Note that the 
<.: 5. To. theſe Obſervations, that of the Weight, and Yertwue of 
the ſeveral, Juices would be both uſefyl and Curious : As agg 
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that which proceeds from/ the bark, or between that and the 
#00d be of the fame nature, with that which is ſupposd to ſpring 
from the pores of the woody Circles £ and whether it riſe in like 

uantity upof! — znciſures? All which may be try'd, 
fiſt attempting through the bark, and ſaving that apart; and 'theh 
perforating into the Wood, to the thickneſs of the bark, or 'more'; 


with a like ſeparation of what diſ#z/s. The period alſo of its exr-. 


rent would: be calculated; as how much-proceeds:from the bark. 
in-one hoxr, how much from the Food or.Body: of: the Tree, and 
thus every hozr, ſtill a deeper incifion, with a good'large Augre, till 
the Tree be quite perforated : Then by making a ſecord. hole within 
the firſt, fitted with a:Jeſſer pipe, the; mterior: hearr-ſep may'be 


drawn apart, and examin'd-by Weight, Quantity, Colour, Diftil- 
lation, &c. And if no difference perceptible be detected; the -pre- 


ſumption will be greater, that the difference of heart and Sap in 
Timber, 1s not from the Saps plenty or penury, but the Seaſon; 
and then poſlibly, the very ſeafor. of-ſquaring, as well as Fel/ing of 
Timber, may be conſiderable to the; preſervation of it. - 


6. The notice likewiſe of the .Saps filing more plentifully, and 


conſtantly in the Sx#, 'than Shade 3 tore mn the Day than Night, 
more in the Roots than Branch, more Soxthward, and when ther, 
and the Weſt Wind blows; than Nortbward, &c. may yield many 
uſeful 0bſervations : As for Planting, to ſet thicker; or thinner 
(f# cetera ſint paria_) namely, the nature of the Tree, Sol, &c. ) 
and not to ſhade overnuch the: Rooey of, thoſe Trees whole 
ſtems we deſire ſhould mount, ec. That in repoutiog Trees 
e 


we turn the: beſt, and largeſt Roots towards 


ther ſubſiſtson theſe Theep , p03 Eſpecially hat of the Date, 
4 by t 8 Le 


even, 


; very fampus (Privk, in the Eaſt-fodzas: This ay » increaling.eyery 
rſt Zzciſure, they 


 Sonth ; and . 


Fo 


which the fiibjoyn'd Figere repreſents, and iltuſtrates with its 1m- 
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ſtance: But then they uſe to percolate what they extraft, through # 
Siretxw tadeof the Rizd of the Tree, well contusd and, beaten, 
before which preparation, it is not ſafe to Drink it ; and 'tis obſer- 
ved that ſome Trees afford a much more generous #7jwe, than others 
of 'the ſame kind. Inthe'Coco, and Pakveto Trees, they Chop a 

h as we do the Betula; but in the Date, make the Tacifor 
with a C56ſel in the Body very neatly, in which they ſtick a Teaf 
of the Tree, as a lingula to | inet it imo the appendent Veffel, 


Eaovomrnt to'our former 
;/. Note, 1f #here be wo fitting Arms, the bole thus obliquely 


ard a Faucet or pipe wade of « Swans, or Gooles quill in- 
ſerted, will lead the Sap into the Recipientz and this 5s « very 
neat way, dara 


b the body of the Tree board as ha of the Arm |, 
&b I te bolof Stem, ©; an Angr ach 'o ' or avore 
| , according by the bigneſs of fohe re. (c.) «pert of 
#he Bark, or if you will, a Faucet o bent down into the 


- .awouth of the Bottle (e.) 10 condut# the Li into 38. (d.) 
_ the String 4boxt the ND (f) by which the hangs. 
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8. The Liquor of the Bzrch is eſteem'd to have all the Vittues 
of the Spirit of Salt, without the danger of its acrimony ; moſt 
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powerful for the diſlolving of the Stoze 1n the Bladder : Helmont ny tithiah, 


ſhews how. to make a Beer of the Water; but the Wire is a moſt » 8. 01. 24, 25+ 
rich. Cordzal, curing (as I am told_) Conſumptions, and ſuch in." 


terior Diſeaſes as accompany the Stoze in the Bladder or Remns : 
The juice decocted with hoy and wire, Dr. Needham affirms he 


has often cur'd the Scorbut with. This Wine, exquiſitely made, - 
is ſo ſtrong, that the common ſort of ſtoxe-bottles cannot preſerve 
the ſpirits, ſo ſubtile they are and volatile ; and yet'it is gentle, © 


and very harmleſs in operation within the body, and exceedingly 
ſharpens the Appetite, being drunk ante paſiums - I will preſent 
you a Receipt, as it was ſent me by a fair Lady. 

9. To every Galon of Birch-water put a quart of Horny, well 
ſtirr'd together ; then boyl it almoſt an hour with a few Cloves, 
and a little Limoz-peel, keeping it well ſcumm'd : When it is ſuf- 
ficiently boil'd, and become cold, add to it three, or four ſpoon- 
- fulls. of good Ale to make it work (which it will do like new Ale) 
and when the Teſt ins to ſettle, bottle it -up as you do other 
winy Liquors, It will in a competent” time, become a moſt brisk, 
and fpiritous Drik , which (beſides the former virtues ) is a ve- 
ry powerful opexer, and doing wonders for cure of the Phrbiſick, - 
This ine may. (if you pleaſe). be made/as ſucceſsfully with S»gar, 
in ſtead of Hozy, tbj. to each Gelon of Waterz/ or you may dul- 
cifie it with Raiſes, and compole a Raiſin-wine of it. | I know not 
- Whether the quantity of the ſweet Zzgredients might not be ſome- 

what wr. and the operation improv'd:: . But I. give it as re- 
ceiv'd. The Author of the YVinetwune Brit. boils it but to a quar- 
ter or half an hour, then ſetting./it_ a cooling, adds a very little 


Teſt to ferment and purge it; and,ſo' barrels-.it with a ſmall pro- 


ortion of Cinamon, and Mace bruisd, about half an oxxce of 
Folk toten Gallons, cloſe ſtop'd, and to be bottled a month after. 
Care muſt be taken to ſet the Bozfles in a very cool place, to pre- 
ſerve them from flying ; and the Fize is rather for preſent drink- 
ing, than of /ozg duration, unleſs the Refrigeratorie be extraordi- 
rily cold. 7 AER | 

my But beſides theſe, Beech, Alder, Afb, Elder, &c. would be 


attempted for Liquors : Thus Crebs, and even our very Bramblesr, 


may poſlibly yield us medical, and uſeful Fines. The Poplar was- 


heretofore eſteem'd more Phy/icalthan the Betula. The Sap of the 
Oak, juice, or decoQtiot1 of the- inner bark, cures the -F aſh70zs, 
or Farcy, a virment and dangerous mfirmity in Horſes, and which 
(like Cancers) were reputed- z#ncarable by any other Topic, than 
ſome actual, or potential caxtery - But, what is more noble; a 


dear Friend of mine aflur'd me, that, a Country Neighbour of his . 


(at leaſt ſourſcore years of age) who had lain ſick of a bloody 

Strangary (which by cruel torments reduc'd him to the very ar##- 

cle of Death) was, under God, recover'd to perfe&, and almoſt zu7- 

raculous health, and ſtrength (ſo as to be able to fall ſtoutly to his 

labour) by oze ſole Draught of Beer, wherein was the *reoGien, 
| = - a. 0 


LY 


Haſel. 


Haſels from Sers and Suckers take. 


ſhould ſpare them till two, or three ye 


*% 
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of the internal bark of the Oak tree; And T have ſeen a Compoſe- 
tion of an admirable ſwdorific, and diwretic for all affeftions of 

Liver, out of the like of the & Im, which might yet bedrunk daily 
as our Cophee is, and with no Jeſs delight ; but @2ckizg is not 
my Trade : I ſpeak only here as a plain Hurband-man, and a fink 
ple Foreſter, out of the limits whereof, I hope I have not unpar- 
donably tranſgrefs'd: Par wasa Phyſician, and he (you know ) was 
Preſedent of the Woods. But I proceed, + a 


at . 2 - £2 " 24 ' ""20- "OE. ". Y -* &.+ # 


- CHAP. XVI. 
Of the Haſel. 


N NJ2- Sylveſiris, or Corglus, the Haſel, is beſt rais'd from 
the Nuts, (alſo by Snckers and Layers) which you ſhall 

ſow like 22ſt, in a pretty deep faurrow toward the end of Febre- 
ary, or treat them as you are inſtructed in the Felt; Light 
ground may im ——_ be ſown and harrow'd in very accurate- 
ly 5 but in caſe the mould be clay, plow it earlier, and let it be ſuf- 
ciently mellow'd with the Froſts ; and then the third year, cut 
your Trees near to the ground with a ſharp 4, the Aroor decrea- 
7 | | | 


2. But if you would make a Grove for Pleaſure, Plant them in 


_ Foſſe, at a yard diſtance, and ct them within half a foot of the 


earth, dreſſing them for three, or four Springs and Autnmns, by 


- only looſhing the 272x1d alittle abont their roots. - Others there 


are, who ſet the Nuts by hand at one foot diſtance, to be tra» /- 
planted the third year at a yard aſunder : But this work is not to 
be taken in hand fo ſoon as the Nets fall, till #inter be well ad- 
vanc'd ; becauſe they are exceedingly obnoxious to the Froſt; 


. « nor will they ſprout till the Sprivg; beſides, Yerwire are great de- 


vourers of them: Preſerve them therefore _ moiſt, not monldy ; 
by laying them in their own dry leaves, or in Sad, till Farzary. 


Plantis & dure Coryls naſcuntur | 
| Georg. 2. 


; 3. From whence they thrive vety well, the ſhoots being of the 
ſcantlings of ſmall wards, and ſwitches, or ſomewhar bigger, and 
ſuch as have drawn divers hairy twiggs, which are by no means to 
be disbranch'd, no more than their Roofs, unleſs by a very ſparing 
and diſcreet hand. Thus, your Corgletum, or Copp'ce of Haſels be- 
ing Planted about Atm, may (as ſome pradtiſe i) be cut within 
three, or four inches of the ground the 8pring following, which 

the new- Cy99 will ſuddenly repair, in claſters, arid tufts of fair 
poles of twenty, and ſometimes thirty foot long : But I rather 
ter, when they ſhall 
| have 
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have taken ftrong hold, and may be cut cloſe to the very Earth 
the improſperous, and feeble ones efpecially. Thus are likewiſe 
Filberts to be treated, both of them improv d much by tranſplan- 
ting, but chiefly by Graffing, and it would betry'd with Fitberts, 
and even with Almonds themſelves, for more elegant Experi- 
ments. | 

4. For the Place, they above all affe&t cold, barren, dry, and 
Sandy groundsz allo Monntains, and even Rockze Soils produce 
them ; but more plentifully, if fomewhat moiſt, dankiſh, and 
moſlie, as in the freſher bottoms, and ſides of Hills, Howults, and 
in Hedg-rows. Such as are maintaind for Copp'ces,may after Twelve 
years be fe#'d the firſt time 3 the next, atſeven or eight, e*c. for 
by this period, their Aoots will be compleatly vigorous. You may 
Plant them from OGFober to Fannary, provided you keep thent 
carefully FFeeded, till they have taken faſt hold ; and there is not 
among all our ſtore, a more profitable wood for Copp'ces, and there- 
fore good Hx7bands ſhould ſtore them with it. 

5, Theuſe ofthe Haſel is for Poles, Spars , Hoops, Forks, An- 
gling-rods, Faggots, Cudgels, Coals, and Springes tocatch birds ; 
and it makes one of the beſt Coals, once nid for Guz-powder; 
being very fine and Light, till they found Alder to be more fit ; 


There is no Wood: which purifies Fine ſooner, than 'the chips of 


Haſel : Alfo for With's and Bands, upon which, Iremember P1;- 
#y thinks it a pretty Speculation, that a Wood ſhould be ſtronger 


to bind withal, being bruis'd and divided than when whole and 


entire; The Coals are nsd by Painters, to draw with like thoſe 
of Salow : laſtly, for Riding Switches, and Divinatory Rods 
for the detefing, and I of Minerals; at leaſt, if that 
Tradition be no impoſture. Bt the moſt ſignal Honour it was e- 
ver employ'd in, and which might deſervedly exalt this humble, 
and common Plant above all the Trees of the Wood, is that of Hur- 
dles; not for that it is generally usd for the Folding of onr Inno- 
cent Sheep, an Emblem of the Church; but for making the Walls 
of one of the firſt Chriſtian Oratories in the World ; and particu- 
larly in this z/a-d, that venerable, and Sacred Fabrick at Glefter- 
bury, founded by S. Fo ſeph of Arimathea, which is ſtoried to have 
been firft.compos'd but of a few ſmall Hzſel-Rods interwoven abour 
certain Stakes driven into the ground 5; and Walls of this kind, 
in ſtead of Laths and Panchions, fuperinduc'd with a courſe Afor- 
tar made of loa and ſtraw, does to this day, incloſe divers hum- 
ble Cottages, Sheads and Out-houſes 1n the Countrey ; and *tis 
ſtrong, and laſting for ſuch purpoſes, whole, or cleft, and I have 
ſeen ample encloſures of Coxrts, and Gardens fo ſecur'd. 

6. There is a compendious expedient” for the thickning of Cop- 
P'ces which are too tranſparent, by laying of a Sampler or Pole of 
an Haſel, Aſh, Poplar, &c. of twenty, or thirty in length 
(the head a little lopp'd) into the ground, giving it a Chop near 
the foot, to make it ſuccumb; this faſtned to the' earth with a 
hook or two, and coverd with ſome freſh z2oxld at a competent 
depth (as Gardeners lay their Carnations) will produce a m_ 
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Poplar. 
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of Suckers, thicken, and furniſh a Copp'ce ſpeedily. But I am now 
come to the Water-ſide 3 let us next confider the Aquatic. 


OY 


-P 


kinds; 


——__— 


CH A P. XVIIL 
Of the Poplar, Aſpen, and Abele. 


Opulws. I begin this ſecond Claſs (according to our former 
diſtribution) with the Poplar, of which there are ſeveral 
White, Black, ec. (which in Candy tis reported bears 


ſced) beſides the Aſpen. The white (famous heretofore for yield- 


ing its 


Umbram hoſpitalem) is the moſt ordinary with us, to be 


rais'd in abundance by every ſet or ſlip. Fence the ground as far as 
any old Poplar roots extend, they will furniſh you with ſackers in- 
numerable, to be {lipp'd from their others, and tranſplanted the 
very firſt year : But if you cut down an old Tree, you ſhall need 
no other Nurſery. When they are young,their /eaves are ſomewhat 
broader and rounder (as moſt other Trees are) than when they 
$row aged. In moiſt, and boggie placesthey will flouriſh wonder- 
y, to the 


gins and ba 


. 


ound be not ſpewing 3 but eſpecially near the var» 
of Riveys, 


Populus in fluviis —— 


4nd in low, fiveet, and fertile grounds, yea and in the dryer like- 
wiſe. Alſo trenchions of ſeven, or _ foot long, thruſt two 


foot into the earth, (a hole being ma 


e with a ſharp hard fake, 


fill'd with water, and then with fine earth preſſed in, and cloſe a- 
bout them) when once rooted, _y be cut at fix inches above 

round; and thus placed at a yard diſtant, they will immediately 
furniſh a kind of Copp'ce. But in caſe you plant them of rooted 


trees, 


or. ſmaller ſets, fix them not ſo deep 3 for though we bury 


the tr#nchions thus profound, yet is the root which they ſtrike 
commonly but ſhallow. They will make prodigious ſhoots in 15, 


. qr I6 years; but then the beads mult by no means be diminiſh'd, 


but the lower branches may, yet not too far up ; the foot would 


alſo be 


cleanſed every ſecond year. This for the White. The 


Black Poplar is frequently poPar'd when as big as onesarm, eight 
or nine foot from the ground, as they trim themin 7taly, for their 
Vines to ſerpent on, and thoſe they po#, or head every ſecond 
year, ſparing the middle, ſtreight, and thrivingeſt ſhoot, and at 
the third year cut him allo. 

2. The ſhade of this tree is eſteemed very wholſome in Summer, 
but they do not become Walks, or Aveznes\by reaſon of their Suck- 
ers, and that they foul the ground at fall of the leafe 3 but they 


would be planted in barren Woods, and to flank places at diſtance, 
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for their mcreaſe, and the plittering rh pom of their foleage : 
The leaves are for cattel, which mult be firipp'd from the cut 
w—_ before they are fappotted. This, to be done in the de- 
creaſe of OZeober, and-referv'd in bundles for winter fodder. The 
wood of white Poplar is fought of the 'Sralpror, and they Jaw 
both ſorts into boards, which, where :they lie dry, continue a 
long time. £ 2 they alſo made $hzel4s of defence in 


Sword and Bu days. Dioſcorides writes, that the bark chopt 
ſmall, and fow'd in ills, well, and Tichly manur'd and watered, 
will produce a plentiful crop of Mxfhroms; or warni Water, in 
which Teſt is diflolv'd, caſt upon a new cut ſtump: Tt is to be no- 
red, that thoſe Fargi, which tring fromthe putrid 'ftumps of this 
Free, are not verenow (asof all, or moſt gther trees they are) be- 
we gathered after the firft 4utu»mmalrains. There is a Poplar of a 
paler green, and is the propereſt far watry ground: 'twill grow 
of Trunchions'from two, to eight foot long, and bringing a good 
Jop'ma a ſhort ratne, is by ſome preferr'd to WiHows. = ny 

For the ſeetmg of theſe, Mr. Cook advifesthe boring of the ground 
with a ſort of Axger, to prevent the ſtripping of the bark from 
theſtake in planting : afoot,and'half deep, or more if great, {for 
Tome may be 8, or 9 foot) for PoUards, cut \floping, and free of 
eracks at either'end : two or three inches 4iametre 15 a competent 
bigneſs, and theearth ſhould be ram'd clefe to thein. ,. . . 

Another expedient is, by making drains in very moiſt ground, 
two ſpade deep, and three foot wide, caſting up the-Earth'between 
the drains,fowingit the firſt yeat with og meltow the ground, 
the next winter g's for Copp'ce, Theſe, afy,-or all the 
watry ſorts of Trees 3 Thus, in four or five years, yo "will havea 
handſome fe#, and fo wr It -is"m the fort 
where the charge is exadtly calculated, to whom I referr the Req- 
3. They have a Poplar in Yjrginiz of a'vety pecultat ſhap'd leaf, 
as if the <fon of it were cut off, which grows very well Ti Ol 
_ cxrions amongſt us to a conſiderable ſtature. T conceive it wa 
firſt brought over by John Tradeſcant under the name of the Txlip- 
tree, bat is notthat I find taken notice of in any of otir Herbals; 1 
wiſh we had more of ther. TT 

4- The Aſper only (which is that kind of Lybica gr white Po- 
plar, bearing a ſmaller, and more trennlous leaf) thiiiſts down a 
more ſearching foot, and in this likewiſe differs, that he takes it iU/ 
to have hishead cut off : Pliny would have ſtiorttrunchions couch- 
ed two foot in the ground out firft two days dried) at one foot 
and half diſtance, and then moulded over. © 

5. There is ſomething a finer ſort of white Poplar, which the 
Dntch call Abele, *and we have much tranſported out of Holand - 
theſe are alſo beſt propagated of /{ips from the roots, the leaſt of 
which will :2ke, and may in March, at three; or four years growth, 
be tranſplanted. | Sn 

6. In Flanders (not in France, as a late Author pretends) they 
have large Nzrſeries of them, which firſt they plant at one ow di- 

nce, 


er Author, 
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ſtance, the mould light, and moiſt; by no means clayie, 1n which 
though they. may ſhoot up tall, yet. for want of root, they never 
ſpread ; for, as I faid, they muſt be z#terr'd pretty deep, not above 
three inches above ground 3 and kept clean, by pruning them to the 
middle ſhoot for the firſt two years,-and fo till the third, or fourth. 
When you tran ſplart, place them at eight, ten, or twelve foot in- 
terval : They will likewiſe grow of layers, ang,even of cuttings 
in very moiſt-places. In three years, they will. to an incredi- 
ble altitude; in #welve, be as big as your middle 3 and in ezghteer or 
twenty, arrive to full perfeion. A ſpecimen of this advance we 
have had of an Abele tree at $ion,which beinglopp'd in Febr. 1651, 
did by the end of 0OFober 52 produce branches as big as a mans 
wriſt.and 17 footin length; for which celerity we may recommend 
them to ſuch late builders, as ſeat their how s 4 in naked, and un- - 
ſheltered places, and that would put a guiſe of A»t;quzty upon any 


new Incloſure ; ſince by theſe, whilſt a man is in a voyage of no 


long continuance, his hoxſe and lands may be fo covered, as tobe 
hardly known at his return. But as they thus increaſe in b#/k, their 
value (as the Italian Polar has taught us) advanceslikewiſe; which 
after the firſt ſeven years, is annually worth twelve pence more 3 So 
as the Dxtch look upon a plantation of theſe trees, as anamplepor- 
tion for a daughter, and none of the leaft effects of their good Hus- 
bandry ; which truly may very well be allow'd, if that calcalation 
hold, which the X»ight has aflerted, who began his plantation not 
long ſince about Richmond, that 3o pound being laid out in theſe 
plants, would render at the leaſt tex thouſand pounds 1n eighteew 
years 5 every tree affording thirty plants, and every of them thirty 


\ 


more, aftereachſeven years improving twelve pence 10 growth, till 


they arrived to their acme. | 

7. The Black Poplar grows rarely with us it is a ſtronger, and 
taller tree than the hte, the /eaves more dark, and not ſo ample. 
Divers ſtately-ones of theſe, I remember about the banks of Po in 


Ttaly ; which flouriſhing near the old Eridarus (lo celcbrated-by 


the Poets) in which the 'temerarious Phaetox is ſaid to have been 
precipitated, doubtleſs gave argument to that f&ror of his 


fad Siſters Metamorphoſes, and the Amber of their pretious tears. 


It was whiles I waspaſſing down that River towards Ferrara, that 

I diverted my ſelf with this ſtory. of the ingenious Poet. I am told 
there is a Monntain-Poplar much propagated in Germany about 
Vienna, and in Bohemia, of which ſome trees have yielded Planks 
of a yard in breadth z why do we procure none of them? _ 

8. The beſt uſe of the Poplar, and Abele (which are all of them 
hoſpitable trees, for any thing thrives under their ſhades) is for 
Walks, and Avenues j B-- Grounds which are fifuated low, and 
near the water, till coming to be very old, they are apt to grow 
knurry, and out of proportion. The timber is incomparable for 
all ſorts of white wooden weſſels, as Trays, Bowls and other Tur- 
mers ware 3 and of eſpecial uſe for the Be/ows-wraker, becaule it is 
almoſt of the nature of Cork, and for Ship-pamps, though not very 


ſolid, yet very cloſe: allo for wooden heels, &c. Vitruvins l. 2. de 


materia 
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twateriaq cedenda, reckons it among ihe Buil ing-timbers, quz 
werxim wenn af art idoner. Likewiſe to make bots, vi 
rauſe it is exceeding h >> 'for Vine, 20d 'Hop-p1 0p3; and divers 
vimineons Works. eloppings in Jarrwery ek dike fire; and 
therefore ſuch as have proper Grounds, may with eaſe, and in ſhort 
time, ſtore thetnfelves for a conſiderable Zn ly, where fr dear: 
but the truthis, it burns aritowardly, rs away, 


than maintains any ſolid heat.” Of tl Rh the Faves on) 
are made Brooms. The Bry 6 or _ Ae the Bees, as do 
alſo the leaves (eſpecially of e black) more; tenacious of the Met- 


dews than moſt Poreſt-trees;' the Oak excepted. 
 » Of the Aﬀpen, our Wood- "nem make. Hoopy,! Fireavbod, and 
Coals, Oc. ; | 
The juice of PopJar Jeved: drop'd into the ears, aſſiwag ; the 
pain; and the buds contus'd, and mix'd with Hong, is a good Coby- 
rium for the eyes - as the Vnguent, to reftigerate and cauſe ſleep. 
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CHAP. XIX. 
of the Alder. 


St 


r. Aeon: the Alder, isof all other dup moſt Frthful lover of 41de#: 


watery and boggie places, and thoſe moſt deſpisd weeping 
parts, Or wefer-gel/s of Foreſps 5 - craſi ſque paludibys Alni. 
They are propagated of Trunchions, and will come of ſeeds (for 
ſo they raiſe them in F/axders, and make wonderful .profit of the 
plantations) like the Pop lar; or of Roots, which [ Seker, being 
* {ct asbig as the fall off ones leg, and in ear about two foot ; 
whereof ove would be plu in the "mud This profound fix- 
ing of Aquatich-trees bling to preſerve them eddy, and from the 
concuſlions of the winds, and Cams of waters, im their liquid, 
and ſlippery foundations. They may be' placed at four, or five 
foot diſtance, and when they have gr _ 6; you. may c## them, 
which will cauſe them to ſpring in clu to ſhoot wb ms. into 
many uſeful Poles. But if you plant Ms _ cutthem not tiff 


they are arriv'd to' ſome competent bignefs3 and that ina proper 


ſeaſon + which is, for all the Aquatics and ſoft woads; not till * 


Winter be well advanc'd, in regard of their p pithy ſubſtance, There- 
fore, ſuch as you ſhall have ootifion to make ule of before that pe- 
riod, ought to be well-grown, and fed with the earlieftandinthe 
firſt quarter of the increaſing Moon 5 that fo the fa fhoot 
receive no naw But The } 1s yet another way of planting 
Alders ; the Jerſey manner, and ag Ireceiv'd it from molt in- 

genious Gemtleman Aon Country, which is, by takir araveds 
ons of two, or three foot long, at the ning of Yieter, and tg 


bind them in feggors, and place the exds of them in water *till to- 
M wards 
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wards the. Spring, by which ſeaſon they will have contratted a 


feclling ſpire, -or kaurr about that. part, which being. ſtt,. dc 
(like the Gennet-moil; Apple.) never ;fail. of growing and firiks 
ing wok, - There is a black ſort more alkected to Woggs, and drier 
Oounds,-... 5, ,' 7 >: THCELO Is $767 TH: pr 1s 1S3T3ET 
S'2. Thereares fort of Herbandrwhotake exceſſiye-painsin fub- 
bing up their 4A/ders, -where ever they meet them in the boggie pla- 
ces of their grounds, .with the ſame indignation as one would; ex- 
ſtirpate the moſt pernicious of Feeds ;..and; when they have finiſh- 
ed, know, not how to.conyert their beſt /a»ds to. more profitthan - 
this (ſeeming deſpicable). plant might lead them. #0, -were it rightly 
underſtood, . Belides, the ſhadow of this tree, does ied, and nouri 
the very graſs which'grows under it 3 and being ſet, and well plaſh- 
ed, is an excellent dt to the banks of ;Kivers 3 ſoas I wonder 
It-isnot more practisd ;about the Thames, to fortifje, and prevent 
[dring of the wa/Zs, and.the violent weather they are ex- 
©: &S, ANG. 
3. You may cut Aquatic-trees ever third or fourth year,. and 
ſome more frequently, as I ſhall ſhew you hereafter. They ſhould 
alſo be abated within-half-a foot of the principal head, to prevent 
the periſhing of the'main'$t0ch ; arid beſides ; to accelerate their 
ſprouting. In ſetting the Tramchions, it were not amiſs to pre- 
pare them a little after they are fitted to: the fize, by laying them a 
While in water ; this is alſo prafticable in Vilows, e*c. 
4. Of old they made Boats of the greater parts of this Tree, 
_ + -. and excepting Noah.s Ark, the firſt Yeſſels we read of, were made 
of this Wood. Þ | - =: 
When hollow Alders#rſt the Waters wrid, © Tunc alnos primiim fluvli ſenstre / 
: LS: Cf; 1 b; COfg. Is 
And down the rapid Poe light Alders glide. Nec non & 'torrentem undam levis innatat alnus 
| | ;  MiſſaPados 7 | & 


2 
And as ther, ſo now, are. over-grown Alders frequently ſought af- 


ter,. for ſuch Buildings as lye continually under water, where it 
will harden, like a very ſtoze 5 whereas being kept in any uncon- 
ſtant temper, it Kors. 1mmediately, becaulc its natural humidity, is 
of ſo near, affinity with its adventitious, as Scaliger afligns the 
cauſe. Yitruviws tells us, that the foraſſes about Ravenna in Italy, 
were pil'd with this Tz-:ber, to ſuperſiru& upon, and highly com- 
mends it. I find alſo they us'd it under that famous Bridge at Venice, 
the Rialto, which paſſes over the Gran-Canal bearing a valt weight. 
_ 5. The Poles of Alder are as uſeful as thoſe of #iZows ; but 
the Coals far exceed them, eſpecially for Gur-powder : The wood 
is Iikewiſe uſeful for Piles, Pumps, Hop-poles, Water-pipes,Troughs, 
Sluces, ſmall Trays, and Trenchers, Wooden- heels; the bark is preci- 
ousto:Dyers,and ſome Tarners.,and args of A make uſe of it; 
and with zz, and the Frxits (in ſtead of Gals) they compoſe an 
Ink. The freſh Leaves alone applied to the naked ſoa! of the 
Foot, infinitely refreſh the ſurbated TraveSer. The bark macerated 
in water, with a little 7»ſ# of 1roz, makes a black dye, which my 
Lt -. allo 


oo 
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alſo be us'd for 14k: The interior rind of the Black Alder putges 
all Hydropie, and Serous humours 3 but it muſt be dry'd in the 
ſhade, and not usd green, and the deco@7om ſuffer'd to ſettle two 
or three days, before it be drunk. 

Being beaten with Yinegar, it heals the 7#ch certainly : As to 
other Vſes the ſwelling bunches, which are now and then found 
in the old Trees, afford the 7zlayer pieces curiouſly chambletted, 
and very hard, ec. but the F agots better for the Fire, than for 


the draining of Grounds by 1 them ( as the guiſe is ) in the 
of Flints, Stones, and the like _ 


Trenches; which old rubbi 
py materials, does infinitely exceed, becauſe it is for ever, pre- 
erves the Drains hollow, and _ a little moulded over, will 
produce good graſs, without any detriment to the ground ; but 
this.is a ſecret, not yet well underſtood, and would merit an ex- 
preſs Paragraph, were it here ſeaſonable. 


& jam nos inter opacas 
Muſa vocet Salites 


| .C H A.P. a 
Of the Withy, Sallow, Oxier, and Willow: 


1.C Alix, fince Cato has attributed the third place to the $ali- 

Fun , preferring it even next to. the very Ortyard ; and 
(what one would wonder at) before even the 0/ive, Meadow, or 
Corn-field it {elf (for SaliG@um tertio loco,nempe poſt vineam,ehc, ) 
and that we find 1t ſo eaſily rais'd, of ſo great, and univerſal ſe, T 
have thought good to be the more particular in my Diſcourſe up- 
on them 3 eſpecially , fince ſo much of that which I ſhall Publiſh 
concerning them, 1s deriv'd from the long Experience of a moſt 
Learned, and ingenious Perſoz , from whom-I acknowledge to 


$3 


Withy. 


have receiv'd many of theſe hints. Not to perplex the Reader - 


with the various names, Greek, Gal//zc, Sabinic, Amerine, Vitex, 
ec. better diſtinguiſh'd by their growth, and bark; and by Latine 
Authors all comprebended under that of Salices 3 our Engliſh 
Books reckon them promiſcuouſly thus ; The Common-white Wil- 
low, the Black, and the Hard-black, the Roſe of Cambridge, the 
 Black-Withy, the Round-long Sallow; the longeſt Sallow , the 
Crack-Willow, the round-Ear d ſhining Fillow, the Leſſer broad- 
leavd Willow , Silver Salow, Upright broad-Willow, Repent 
broad-leaf'd, the Red-ſtone, the Leſſer Willow, the Strait-Dwarf, 
the zeLow Dwarf, the long leav'd yellow Sallow, the Creeper, the 
- Wilow, the Wilow-bay, and the Ozier. I begin with 
Withy. | 
2. The Withy is a reaſonable large Tree, and' fit to be planted 
| M 2 on 


Sallow. 
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on bigh Banks, akd ditch fides within reach of water, and the 


weeping ſides of Hilr; becauſe they extend their Roots deeper 
than either S«Zows or Willows. For this reaſon you ſhall Plane 
them at ten, or twenty foot diſtance z and though they grow the 
floweſt of all the Twiggie Trees, yet do they recompence it with 
the larger crop 3 the wood being tough, and the Twzgs fit to bind 


| ſtrongly; the very peelinge of the branches being uſctul to bind 


_ 


Arbor-poling, and in Topiery works, Vine-yards, Eſpalier-frait, 
and the like. There are two principal forts of theſe Withies, the 
boary, and the red-Withy, which is the Greek; tougheſt, and fit- 


teſt to bind, whiles the Twigs are flexible and tender. 


3. Salows grow much faſter, if they are Planted within reach 
of water, or in a very a—— or flat plain; and where 
the Soil is (by reaſon of extraordinary moiſture ) unfit for Arab/e, 
or Meadow: for in theſe caſes, it is an extraordinary. iprovement z 
In a word, where Birch, and Alder will thrive. Before you Plant 
them, it is found beſt to turn the ground with a Spade; eſpecially, 
if you deſign them for a flat. Wehave three ſorts ot Sa/ows 
amongſt us'(which is 0zze more than the Azcients challeng'd, who 
name only the Black, and White which was their Nzte{ina)) the 
oulgar round leaft, which proves beſt in dryer Banks, and the hop- 


' ping-Sallows , which require a moiſter Soil, growing with incre- 


dible celerity : And a third kind, of a different coloxrr trom the 
other two, having the twigs reddiſh, the Leaf not ſo long, and of 
a more dugky greez 3 more brittle whilſt it is growing mn :wig-, 
and more tough when arriv'd to a competent ſize : All of them uſe- 
ful for the Thatcher. 


'. 4. Of theſe, the hopping-Salows are in greateſt eſteem, mz, 44 | 
2 clearer terſe _ and requiring a more ſeccxlent Soil ; beſt 
EEP, 


planted a foot and a fodt and half above ground (though 
ſome will atlow but a foot) for then every branch will prove ex- 
cellent for future jettlings. After three years growth (being crop- 
ped the ſecond, and third ) the farſt years iacreafe will be 'twixt 
eight, and twelve foot long generally z the third years growth, 
ſtrong enough to make Aekes, and Pike-ftaves; and the fourth 
for Mr. B1/:thes's trenching Plow, and other bke UVieaſils of the 
Hnrban d-man. | | 


5. If ye Plant them at full beight (as fome do, at four years 


growth, ſetting them five, or fix foot length, to avoid the biting 
of Cattet) they will be kts uſeful for ſtrewht fteves, and for ſer- 
tings, and make leſs fpeed in their growth; yet this alſo is a con- 
rable improvement. 

6. Theſe would require to be Planted at leaſt five foot diſtance, 
( ſome fer them as much more ) and in the @xircanx order :. If 
they affc& the $03/, the Leaf will come large, half as broad asa 
Man's hand, and of a more vivid gree, yr As larger the firſt 
year, than afterwards: Some Plant them floping, and crok-wiſe 
like a Hedge,but this impedes their wonderful growth;.and (though 
Pliny ſeems to commend it, teaching us how to excorticate ſome 
phcts of each'ſer, for the ſooner produttion of ſhoots) it is buta 


deceitful 


4 


gr, 
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deceitful Fence, neither fit to keep out Swine, nor Sheep 5 and 


being ſet too near, inclining to one another , they ſoon deſtroy 


each other. A 

7. The worlt Sa/ows may be planted ſo near yet; as tobe inſtead 
of Stakes in a Hedge, and then their Tops will ſupply their dwar- 
fiſhneſs; and. to prevent Hedge-breakers, many do thus Plane 
themz becauſe they cannot eafily be pull 'd up, after once they have 
ſtruck root. F 

8. If ſome be permitted to wear their Tops five, or fix years, their 


Palms will be very ample, and yield the firſt, and moſt plentiful 


relief- to Bees, even before our Abricots Bloſlom. The hopping- 
Sel/owsopen, and yield their Pele before other SaVowr,and when 
they are blown Cwdich is about the ext of May,or ſometimes Faure) 
the Palms (or cXongpmu, fragiperde as Homer terms them fortheir 
extream levity) are four inches long, and full of a fine' lanaginow 
Cotton + A poor Body might in an hours ſpace, gather a pound or 
two of it, which reſembling the fineſt $314, might doubtlefs be con- 
verted to ſome profitable uſe, by an ingenious Hoxſe-wife, if ga- 
ther'd in calm Everizgs, before the Wind, Rain, and Dew impair 
them 3 I am of opinion, if it were dri'd with care, it might be fit 
for Cuſhions, and Pillows of Chaſtity, for ſuch of old was the re- 
putation of thoſe Trees, 

9. Of theſe hopping SalVows, after three years Rooting, each 
Plant will yield about a ſcore of raves, of full eight foot in length, 
and fo following, for uſe, as we noted above : Compute then how 

many fair Pike-ftaver, Perches, and other uſeful Materials, that 
will amount to in an Acre, if Planted at five foot interval : But a 
fat and moiſt Soil, ires indeed more ſpace, than a lean or dry- 
er; namely ſex, or BY foot diſtance. 
To. You may Plant ſetlizgs of the very firſt years growth; but 
the ſecond year they are better, and the #hird year, better than the 
ſecond; and the fourth, as good as the third ;, eſpecially, if they 
. approach the ater. A bank at a foot diſtance from the water, 
is kinder for them than a Bog, or to be altogether 3»-mers'd in the 
water. 

11. 'Tis good to new-xronld them about the Roots every ſecond, 
or third year; but Me# ſeldom take the pains. It ſeems that 8a/ows 
are more hardy,than even Willows and 0zzers, of which Colnumel/a 
takes as much care as of Yines themſelves. But 'tis cheaper to ſup- 
ply the vaczity of ſuch accidental decays, by a new Plartion, than 
to be at the charge of digging about them three. times a year, as 
that Anthor adviſes 3 ſeeing ſome of them will decay,whatever care 
be uſed. WF 

12. SaVows may alſo bepropagated like Yines,by conrbing,and 
bowing them in Arches, and covering ſome” of their parts with 
mould, ec. Alſo by Cuttizgs, and Layers, and fome years by 
the ſeeds likewiſe. | | 


' * 13. For Setlings, are to be preferr'd which grow neareſt 
to the 82ock, and ſo { conkquently ) thoſe worſff, which molt 
approach the Top. They ſhonſd be Planted in the tarſt * _ 
' nt 


'\ 


89. 


86 


* both ends a Figure, and Mulberry Cyon 


_ . #rar,, though not altogether for that of the flock, and ſucceed- 
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pleaſant Weather in February, before they begin to bud; we 
about London _ at the Jatter end of December. They may 

cut in Spring for Fue/, but beſt 1n' Autumn for uſe ; but 1n this 
work ( as of Poplar ) leave a twig or two ; which being twiſt- 
ed Arch-wiſe, will produce plentiful ſprouts, and ſuddenly furniſh 


14.\If in our Copp'ces one in four were a $a/ow ſet, amongſt the 
reſt of varieties, the profit would recompence the care ; therefore 
where in woods you grub up Trees, thruſt in Tranchions of $al- 
lows, or ſome Aquatic kind. / 0 
15. The ſwift growing $a/ow is not ſo tough,and hardy for ſome 
ſes as the ſlower, which makesStocks for Gard'ners Spades 3 but 
the other are proper for Rakes, Pikes, Mops, &-:c. Sallow-Coal is 
the ſooneſt conſum'd ; but of all others, the moſt eafte and accom- 
modate for Painters Scribets to deſign their Work, and firſt 
draught on Paper with ec. as being fine, and apt toflit into Pex- 
cils, . 
16. Toconclude,there is a way of Graffivg a Salow trunchion ; 
take it of two foot and half long, as big as your wriſt ; Graff at 
of a foot long, and ſo, 
without claying, ſet the Stock fo farintothe ground, as the Plaxt 
may be three, or four inches above the Earth : This (ſome affirm) 
will thrive exceedingly the Wu year, and in three, be fit to tranſ- 
plant. The ſeaſon for this Curiofity is Febr#ary. Of the $2Vow 
is made the Shoo-makers carving or Cutting-board, as belt to pre- 


| ſervethe edge of their knives, for its equal ſoftneſs every way. 


I7. Oziers, or the Aquatic Salix, are of innumerable kinds, 
commonly diſtinguiſh'd from Sa/owr, as Sel/ows are from Withies ; 
being ſo much ſmaller than the $a/ows, and ſhorter [iv'd, and re- 
quiring more conſtant moiſture, yet would be Planted in rather a 
dryiſh ground, than over moiſt and ſpewing, which we frequently 
cut Trenches to avert : It likewiſe yields more limber, and Hexible 
twigs for Barkets, Flaskets, Hampers, Cages, Lattices, Cradles, 
the Bodies of Coaches, and Wagons, for which 'tis of excellent uſe, 
light, durable, and neat, as it may be —_— and cover'd : For 
Chairs, Hurdles, Stays, Bands, ec. likewiſe for Fiſh Wairs, and 
to ſupport the Barks of impetuous Rivers - In fine, for all Wicker, 
and Twiggie works : 


Viminibus Salices ———— 


18. But theſe fort of 0z3ers would be cut in the new ſhoot ; for 
if they ſtand longer, they become more inflexible ; cat them cloſe 
to the head (a foot, or fo above earth) about the beginning of 0- 
Gober ; unleſs you will attend till the Cold be paſt, which is better ; 
and yet we about Loxdoz, cut, them in the moſt piercing ſea ſore, 
and Plant them alſo till Caxdlemas, which thoſe who do not ob- 
ſerve, we judge ill Husbands, as I learn from a very Experienc'd 
Barket-maker ; and in the decreaſe, for the benefit of the Wor k- 


ing 
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ing ſhoot - When they are cr. make them” up into bardles, and 
give them ſhelter ; but ſuch as are for Whzte-work (as they call it) 
being thus fagotted, and made up in Bolts, as the term is; ſevering 
each ſort by themſclves, ſhould be ſet in water, the ends dipped ; 
but for b1:ck, and »#peeFd, preſervd under Covert: only, or in 
ſome Yault or Cel/ar, to keep them freſh, ſprinkling them now and 


then in exceflive hot Weather : The peelings of the former, arefor 


theuſe of the Gard ner and Cooper, or rather the ſplzcingse. 
19. We have in England theſe three vulgar ſorts 5 one of little 
worth, being brittle, and-very much reſembling the” fore-menti- 
on'd Salow,- with reddiſh - twigs, and -more greentfh; and rounder 
Leaves: Another kind there is, calld Perch, of limber, and green 
twigs, having a very (lender leaf; the third fort is'totally like the. 
ſecond, only the twigs are not altogether ſo greex, but yel/owifp, 
and near the Popi»jay - This ts the very beſt for Uſe, tough, and. 
hardy. But the moſt ufual names by which Basket-makers. call 
them about: Londor, and which are all of different ſpecies (there-. 
fore to be Planted ſeparately) are, the hard-Gelſter, the Horſe-Gel- 
fter, Whyning, or ſhrivell d-Geliter; the Black-Gelfter, in which 
Suffolk abounds. Then follow the GoliF ont, the hard, and the ſoft 
Golſtone (brittle, and worſt. of all the Go!ftones) the ſharp, and 
ſlender top'd ye/ow-Golſtone ; the fine Goltone Then is there 
the yellow Oz3er, the green Ozier, the Snake, or ſpeckled Ozzer, 
Swallow-tayl, and the Spaniard : To theſe we may add (amo 
the munber of 0ziers, for they are both govern'd and us'd alike) 
the Flanders Willow, which will arrive to be a large Tree, as big 
as ones middle, the oftner cut, the better + With theſe out Coopers 
tie their Hoops, to keep them bent. Laſtly,the white-S4Pow, which 
being of a Year or two growth, is usd for Green-work; and if of 
the tougheſt ſort, to make quarter-Can-hoops, of which our Seamert 
provide great quantities, ec. 7 
20. Theſe chojcer ſorts of 0z3ers, which are ever the ſwaleſt, 
alſo the golden+yeLow, and 'white, which is preferr'd for propaga- 
tion, and to breed of, ſhould be Planted of ffips of two, or three 
years growth, a foot deep, and half a yard Logth » In Mooriſh 
ns. or banks, or elſe in furrows ;(o that (as ſome dire) the 
Roots may frequently reach the water ;' for Fulminibus Salices—— 
though we commonly find irrots them, and therefore never chooſe 
| to ſet them ſo deep as to ſcent it, and at three, or 'four foot di- 
ſtance. 24 En” | 
21. TheSeaſon for Planting is January and all February,though 


ſome not till mid-Febrxary, at two foot ſquare; but Cattel _ | 
exceſively liquoriſh of their /eeves and tender buds, ſome talk ofa 


graffing them but of reach upon Sa/ows, and by this, to advance 
their ſprouting ; but as the work, would conſume time, fo have I 

never ſeen. it ſucceed. | | | 
22. Some do alſo Plant 0zefs in their Eights, like Quick-ſets, 
thick, and (near the water) keep them- not more than half a foot a- 
bove ground; but then they muſt be diligently cleansd from Mp, 
$lab,and Oxze, and frequently prun'd Celpectally the ſmaller ſpires) 
to 
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to form ſingle ſhoots ; at leaſt, that few , or none grow double : 
Theſe, they head every ſecond year about September, the Autuns- 


nal Cuttings being beſt for uſe; But general! 


23- You may cut W ithies; 8allows, _ Willows, at any mild 
moſt time both to Plext; and to cut them, is Creſcente 


' Lynd Vere, circa calend as Martigs-; that is, about the new Atoor, 


and firſt open weather of the early Spring. 
- 24- It is in Frazce, upon the Loire, where theſe Eights (as we | 
term them) and Plantations of 0ziers, and Withies are perfeftly ' 
underſtoad ; and both - there, and in divers other Countries bee 
yond SEAS, the Taile them of Seeds, contain'd in their 7w/r, or 
Catkins, which they ſow in Fayrrows, or ſhallow Trenches, and it 
pong up like Cor in og flat and. 0 eames to be we _— and 

cate, that they fi y mow with a Scyth - we 
have attempted in __—_ to0, even in the place where.I live, 
bur the obſtinate, and unmerciful Weed did ſo confound them, thar 
it was impoſſible to keep them clean with any ordinary Induſtry, 
and ſo. they were given over : It ſcems either weeds grow not ſa 
faſt in other Countries, or that the People (which I rather think) 
* more f rv and laborious. Note, that theſe 7ul;, arenot all 


of them ſeegd-beaters, ſome are ſterile, and whatever you raiſe of 
them, will neyer come to. bear 3 and therefore by ſome they are 
Gall'd the Afgle fort, as Mr. Rey {that learned Bot anii?) bas ob- 
ſerv'd. The Ozipr is of that Emolument, that in ſome places I have | 
heard twenty peunds hasbeen given for one Acre; tex is in this part 
an uſual price and doubtleſs, it is far preferrable to the beſt Corm- 
land ; not only for thatit needs but once Plantizg, but becauſe it 
yicldsaconſtant Crop, and revenue to the Worldsend; and isthere- 
fore in eſteem of knowing Perſons, valu'd in Purchaſe accordingly ; 
confider'd likewiſe, how eaſily *tis renew'd, when a Plant now and 
then fails, x du pricking in a #wig of the next at hand, when you 
viſit to cutthem : We have in this Pariſs where I dwell, improv'd 
Land fratn le than oe pound, to near tex pounds the Acre + And. 
when we {þall refle& ypon the infinite quantities of them we year- 
ly bring ogt of Frexce and Flanders, to ſupply the extraordinary 
EXPENCE * Barket-work, &c. for the Fraiterers, Lime-barners, 
Gardners, Coopers, Packers up of all ſorts of Ware, and for gene- 
ral Carriage, which ſeldom laſt above a Journey or two ; I greatly 
admire Gentlemen do no more think of employing their avo:ft 


\ ground 7 (eſpecially, where Tides near freſh Rivers are reciprocal) 


17 Planting, and propagating 0ziers. To omitnothing of the C u/- 
tare of the ſet Ontes Pliny would have the =, be prepar'd 
by trenching tt a foot, and half deep, and in that, to fix the fete 
er c#ttings of the fame length at fix foot interval. Thele(if the 
ſets be large) will come immediately to be Trees 3 which after the 
firſt three years; are to be abated within-two foot of the ground. 
Then, in 4pr#4, he adviſes to dig about them: Of theſe they for- 
merly made YVize-props, and one Aere hath been known to yield 
Props ſufficient, to ſerve a Yizezard of twenty five Acres. 

| 25. Fohr 
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- 25. Jobn Tradeſcant brought a ſmall 0zzer from S. Omers itt 
Flanders, which makes incomparable Net-works, not much infe- 
riour to the Ind7ar twig, or bent-works which we haveſeen ; but 
if we had them in greater abundance, we' ſhould haply want the 
Artificers who could imploy them, and the dexterity to Yarriſh ſo 
neafly. | 
6 Our common 84lix or Flow; isof two kinds, the white and Willo.s. 
the black; The white is allo of two ſorts, the one of a yellowiſh, 
the other ofa-browner Bark : The black Wil/dw is Planted of taker, 
of three years growth, taken from the head of an old Tree, before 
_ ro ſprout © Set them of fix foot high; atid ten diſtant 3 as 
directed for the Poplar: Thoſe Woody ſorts of Willow, delight in : 
Meads, and Ditch-fides, rather dry; than over wet (for ſo they laſt 
longeſt Yet the-b/ack ſort, and the reddiſh, do ſometimes well in 
more boggregroutids; and: would-be Planted of ſtakes as big as otie's 
Leg, cut 'as the other, at 'the length of five, or fix foot; or more 
mto'the. earth'; the hols made with an 0Okee-ftake and beetle, or 
with an: Iror crow (ſome ule along Anger) fo as not to be forced 
iz, with too great violence... But rſt the Tranchions ſhould be a 
little (lop'd at both extreams, and the biggeſt planted downwards - 
To this, if they are ſoakd-jn water two 'or three days (after they 
have been -ſizd for. /eg#h, and the twigs cut off ere-you plant 
them) it will be the better. Let this be done in' Febreary 3 the 
world as well closd to them as poſſible, and treated as'was taught 
in the Poplar. ' If you Plant-for a kind of Wood, or Copp'ce (for 
ſach I have ſeen) fet them at-ſhs foot diftance, or nearer; in the 
Oyivemnx, and be careful to take away all Suckers from therit at 
three years end: You: may- abate the head half a foot from the 
Trunk, viz. three; or four of the luſticeft Shoots, andthe reſt cut 
- cloſe, and' bere them yearly, that- the' #bree, for _— left, 
. may enjoy all the $ 4p, and'ſo thoſe which were ſpaKd, will be gal- 
nt Pearches within two-years. - 'Artns of four years' growth, will 
yield ſubftancial ſees, to be Planted at eight, or ten foot diſtance; 
and for the firſt-three years well defended from the Cattel, who 
infinitely delight in their /eaver, green, or wither'd." Thus, a Wil- 
low may continue twerty, or five and twenty years, with'good pro- 
fit to the induſtrious 'Plazter,' being headed: every four, or five 
years 3 ſome have been known to;hoor no leſs* than' twelve foor int 
one year, after which, - the old, rotten Dotards maybe fed, and 
eafily ſuppli'd. But 'ifgou have :groand'fit for 'whole Copp'ces of 
this wood, caſt it into: double' Di4k2s,-making every fof near three 
foot wide, two and-halfin depth 3 then leaving four foot at leaſt 
of ground for the earth (becauſe in fuch - Plantations the moiſture 
ſhould: be below the: Roots, that they-may rather ſee, than feel the 
Water) and two Tables of Sets on each hide, lant'the Ridges of 
theſe Banks with but oze lingle Table, longer, and bigger than the 
Collateral, viz. three, four, five'or fix foot: high, and diſtant 
from-each other, about two yards; -' Theſe banks being carefully 
kept weeded for the' firſt two years, till the Plants have vanquiſh'd 
| the Graſ7, and not cut till the third 3- you may then lop them: #r a+ 
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verſe, and not obliquely, at oe foot from the ground, or ſome« 
what more, and they will head to admiration : But ſuch which are 


cut atthree foot height, are moſt durable, as leaſt ſoft and aqua: . 
atic « They may alſo be Greffed 'twixt the Bark, or budded ; and 


then they become fo beautiful, as to be fit for ſome kind of de- 
lightful Walks; and this I wiſh were practisd among ſuch as are 
ſeated in low, and Marſhy places, not ſo friendly to other Trees. 
Every Acre at eleven, or- twelve years growth, may yield you 
near an hundred Load of Wood : Cut them in the Spring for dreſs 
ſing, but in the Fal/ for Timber and Fuel : I have been inform'd, 


| that a Gentleman in Eſſex, has lopp'd no leſs than 2000 yearly, all 


of his own planting. Ir is far the ſweeteſt of all our Ezgl:ſb Fuel, 
ided it be ſound and dry, and emitting little Swoak, is the 
tteſt for Ledies Chambers; and all thole Woods, and Twiggs 
would be cut either to Plant, Work, with, or Bur: in the dryeſt 


time of the day. 
27. There 1s a fort of #3llow of a {lender, and long Leaf, reſem- 


bling the ſmaller 0zzer 3 but riſing to a Tree as big as the Sallow, 
full of kzots, and of a very brittle ſpray, only here rehears d to ac+ 
knowledge the variety. 

28. There is hikewiſe the Garden-willow , which produces a 
ſweet, and beautiful fower, fit to be admitted into our Hortalan 
ornaments, and may be ſet for partitions of ſquares 3 but they have 
no affinity with other. There is alſo in Shropſhire another very 
Ons kind, extreamly fit to be planted by pleaſant &ivs- 
lets, both for ornament and profit: Ir is podpagired by cattings or 
lazers, and will grow in any dry bottom, fot be ſheltred from the 
South, affording a wonderful and early relief to the induſtrious 
Bee : Vitruvixs commends the Vitex of the Letines (impertinent- 
ly call d Agezs Wee the one being but the interpretation of the 
other) as fit for Building 3 I fappoſe they had a ſort of better fta- 
ture than the &hrub growing among the 'carions with us, and 
which is celebrated for its chaſt effects, and for which the Antients 


_- employdit inthe Rites of Ceres : I rather think it more convenient 


for the Scalptor (which he likewiſe mentions) provided we may 


(with ſafety) reſtore the Text, as Perraxls has attempted, by ſubſti- 


tuting Levitetem, for the Authors Rigiditatee, Stubborn materi- 
ak being not fo fit for that curious Art. 
- 29. What moſt of the former enumerated kinds differ from the 
Sallows, is indeed net much conſiderable, they being generally uſe- 
ful for the ſame ſes 3 as Boxes, fuch as 4pothecaries, and Gold- 
ſmiths ule; for Cart Seddle-trees,yea Gnn-flocks, and Half-Piker, 
Harrows, Shooe-makers Laſts, Heels, Clogs for Pattens, Forks, 
Rakes, eſpecially the Tooths, which ſhould be wedg'd with 04k, 
but let them not be cut for this when the Sp is ſtirring, becauſe 
they will ſhrink, Peerches, Hop-poles, Ricing of Kidney-beans, 
and for Swpporters to Vines, when our Engliſh Fineyards come 
more in requeſt : Alſo for Hurdles, Sieves, Lattices for the 
Turner, Kyele-pins, great Town-Topps 3 for Platters, little Carks 
and Veſſels ; eſpecially to preſerve Yerjuices in, the beſt of any - 
Pales 
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Piles are alſo made of cleft Willow, Dorſers, Fruit-baskets, 
Canns, Hives for Bees, Trenchers, Trays, and for poliſhing and 
whetting Table-Knives, the Butler will find it above any Wood 
or Whet-ſtone; alſo for Coals and Bavin, not forgetting the freſh 
boughs, which of all the Trees in nature, yield the moſt chaſt, 
and cooleſt Shade in the hotteſt ſeaſon of the day 3 and this Um- 
brage ſo wholeſome, that Phyſicians preſcribe it to Feaveriſh p_ 
ſons,” permitting them to be plac'd even:about their Beds, as a ſafe, 
and comfortable refrigerium. The wood being preſery'd dry, will 
dure a very long time; but that which is found wholly parrif'd, 
and reduc'd toa loamy earth in the hollow trunks of ſuperannuated 
T rees, is, of all other, the fitteſt to be mingld with fine ould, for 
the raiſing our choiceſt Flowers, ſuch as Anemonies, Rannncul ws's, 
Anriculas, and the like. ; 


What would we more? low Broom, and Szilows wild, Quid majoraſequor ? Salices, bumileſque genifie, 

Or feed the Flock, or Shepherds ſhade, or Field Aut ille pecors frondem, aut paſtoribus ambram 

Hedges about, or do us Hony yield. _Sufficiunt, ſipemque ſatis, &# pabula mulli, ue 
; Ga) ; eor ge 2, 


. 30. Now by all theſe Plantations of the Aquatic Trees, it is 
_ evident, the Lords of Mooriſh Commone, and unprofitable Waſts, 
may learn ſome Improvement, and the neighbour Bees be gratifi- 
'ed; and many Tools of Husbandry become much cheaper. . I con- 


clude, with the Learned Stephanyy's note upon theſe kind of Trees, 
after he has enumerated the univerſal benefit of the SaliFrnm - 


Wullins enim tutior reditus, minoriſoe impendii, aut tempeſta- 
83 ſecurior. | 


RS" OH AP. XXE 
- wy 
Of Fences, Quick:ſets, &C. 


PR 
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L. 'Q) UR . main Plartatio 15 now finiſh'd, and our Foreſt a- Fences. 
dorn'd with a juſt variety : But what is yet all this labour, . 

but loſs of t72e, and irreparable experite, unleſs our young, and 

(as yet) tender Plants be ſufficiently guarded from all external #- 

Juries # for, asold Tuſſer, 


If Cattel, 02 Tony may enter to Trop, 
Boung Dak is in danger of loſing his Top, 


But with ſomething a more poliſh'd z/e, though to the ſame pur- 
pole, the beſt of Poets, 7 P b. ; 


N 2 | _Plaſh 
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Plaſh Fences thy Plantation round about, Texende ſepes etiam, os pecus omne tenendum eft : 
And whilſt yet Young, be ſurekeep Cattel out; .. Precipu?, dum frons tenera, #mprudenſque laborum, 
Severeſt Wintegs, ſcorching Sun 1nfeſt, (leſt 3 Cui, ſuper 3ndignas byemes, ſolemque, potentem, 


And Sheep, Goats, Bullocks, all young Plants mo- Sylveſtres Uri aſſidue, capreeque ſequares 
Yer neither Coll, righd Froft, - ludunt-: Paſcuntur Oves, avideque juvence. 


Nor Heat refle&ing from the Rocky Coaſt, Frigora nec tantum cana concreta prune, 
Like Cattel Trees, and tender Shoots confound, Aut gravis incumbens ſcopulis arentibus eſtas, 


When with invenom'd Teeth the twigs they ' Quantum 11; nocuere greges, durique venenum . C 
| (wound. Dentis, & admorſo ſignata in ftirpe cicatrix. : 


t | Gedrg. 2- 
_ 2. For, the reeſox that ſo many complain of the improſperous 
condition of their Wood-lands, and Plantations of this kind, pro= 
ceeds from this #egle& ;, though (Sheep excepted) there ts no ems 
ployment whatſoever incident to the Farmer, which requireslefs 
expence to gratifie their expectations : One diligent, and skilfa} 
Man will govern five hundred Acres: But if through any accident 
a Beaſt ſhall break into his Maſters Field 3 'or the wicked Hunter 
make a Gap for his Dogs and Horſes, what a clamor 1s there made 
for thediſturbance of a years/Crop at moſt in a little Corz 2 Whiles 
abandoning his young oods all this time, and perhaps many years, 
to the venomous bitings and treading of Cattel, and other like in- 
Juries (for want of due care) the detriment is many times zrrep ara] 
ble ; Young Trees once cropp'd, hardly ever recoverivg © It isths 
bene of all our moſt hopeful Timber. 2 þ ) 

\ 3. But ſhall I provoke you by an #»ftance ? A. Kinſman of 
mine has a ood of more than 60 years ſtanding ; it was, before 
he purchas'd it, .exposd: and abandon'd to the Cattet for divers 
years : ſome of the outward skirts were nothing ſave ſhrubs. and mi 
ſcrable ftervlirgs 3 yet {till the place was diſpos'd to grow woody ; 
but by this negle&t continually- ſupprefs'd. "The induſtrious Gea-" 
tleman has Fenced in ſome Acres of this, and cut all cloſe to the 
ground; it is come 1n cight or nine years, to be better worth than 
the Wood of ſixty; and will (in time) prove moſt incomparable 
Timber, whiles the other'(part ſo many yearsadvanc'd) ſhall never 
recover 3 and all this from no other cauſe, than preſerving it 
fenc'd : Judge then by #hjs, how our Woods come to be fo decry- 
ed : Are five hundred Sheep worthy the care of a Shepherd ? and 
.axe not five thouſand Oaks worth the fercivg, and the inſpections 
ofa Hayward © © | | 


— 


1 


And ſhall men doubt to Plant, and careful be? Et dubitant bomines ſerere, atque impendere tyram ?F>3C 5 


4 '"% 
Let us therefore ſþut up what we have thus laboriouſly Plavted, 
with ſome good Qxick-ſet hedge 3 Which, | 


All Countries bear, in every ground ————0 nt ſolu natale eſt, intrat ubique 
As Denizen, or Enter-loper found : Ardelio ;, illa quidem cultis excluditur agris 
From Gardens and rilf'd fields expell'd, yer there, Plerumque, atque hortis , ſed circumſepit ntroſque 
On the extreams ſtands up, and claims a ſhare. Atque ones aditus ſervat fidiſſma cuſtos, 
Nor Maſtifſ-dog, nor Pike-man can be found VUtilior latrante Cane, armatoque Priapos 
A better Fence to the encloſed Ground. Aſpera frigoribus ſaxiſque Helvetia tales 
Such breed the rough and hardy Cartons rear, Educat, & peregre terras emittit in omnes 
And into all adjacent Lands prefer, Enormes duroſque viros, ſed ſortia bello 
Though rugged Churles, and for the Battel fir ; PReftora; non #lli cultu, non moribus Aulas, 
Who Courts and States with Complement or Wit ; | Ee -: 
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To civilize, not to inſtruit pretend, + ' Atqua Urbes decorare walett, ſad itraſqus fid:li 
But with ſtour tairhful ſervice to defend. , Dejepdunt opera ; nec. iis, gens canta, Tyranni, 
"This Tyrants know full well, nor more confide Preponunt ſpecioſa magts, multumque ſonora 


On Guards that ſerve lefs for Defence thain Pride : -Preſedia ; his, certs vitam tt antur opeſque, &c. 


Their Perſons ſafe they do not judge amis, 


And Realms committed to their Guard of Swiſs. C . Couleii þ/. 1. 6. 


For ſo the ingenious Poet has metamorphosd him, and I conld not 
withſtand him. | wal » 5.6 


4. The Hei-thorne, (Oxyacantha valgaris ) andindeed the ve- Quick- 


Ry ofcommon hedges, is either rais'd of Seeds or Plants ; but 
en it muſt not be with deſpair, becauſe ſometimes you do not ſee 
them peepthe firſt year 3 for the Haw, and many other $2eds, be- 
ing inveſted with a very hard 7ztegnwent, will now. and then ffs 
fer iepriſonment two whole years under the earth 3 and our impa- 
tienceat this, does often fruſtrate the reſurre@ion of divers ſeeds 
of this nature ; ſo as we frequently dig up, 'and diſturb the beds 
where they have been ſowr, in deſpair, before they have gone 
their full time 3, 'which is alſo the reaſon'of a very popular 'miftake 
in other Feeds - Eſpecially, that of the HoPy, concerning which 
there goes a tradition 5 that they will not ſprout till they be paſ'd 
through the 2taw of a Thruſp3* whence the ſaying, Turdns exitinnt 
ſunn cacat (alluding to the 7iſews niade thereof, not the Mifflers 
of Oak _) but thisisan errowr, as Iam able to teſtifie on experience 2 
they come up very well of the Berrzes, treated as | have ſhew'd in 
Chap. 26. and with patience; for (asT affirm'd) they -will /eep 
ſometimes two entire years in their Graves 3 as will allo the ſe 
of Tew, Sloes, Phillyrea anguſtifolia, and ſundry othtrs, whoſe 
ſhells are very hard about the ſmall kernels ; but which iswonder 
fully facilitated, by being (as we directed) prepar'd in beds, and 
Magazines of Earth, or Sand for a competent time, and then 
committed to the ground! before the Zn in Merch, by which ſea: 
ſon they will be chitmwng, and ſpeedily take Root + Others bury 
them deep in the ground all 17zter, and. ſow them in February - 
Arid thus I have been told of a Gentlewar who has 'confj ly 
improv'd his Reverie, by ſowing Haws only, and raifing N#rſeries 
of, Duick-ſets, which he ſells by the handred far and near : * This 
is a commendable izd»ſftry 3 any negledted corners of ground yilt 
fit this Plantation. | Og EE bs 
5. But Columel2 has another expedient for the raiſing of our 
ſpinetnm, by rabbing the now- mature Hips and Haws, into the 
crevices of Baſs-ropes, and then burying them m a Trench -| Whe- 
ther way you attempt it, they mult (fo ſaon-as they peep,and as long 
as they require it) be ſedulonſly cleans'd of the weeds 5. which, if 
In beds for tranſplantation, 'had need be at the leaſt three, or tour 
years ; by which time even your ſeedlings will be of fixture tit to 
remove ; for 1 do by no means approve of the vulgar premature 
- Planting of Sets, as is generally us'd throughout Exgland ; which 
15 to take ſuch only as are the very ſmraleft, and fo tocrowd then 
into three or four fler, which-are both egregious -r7/tekes. * © 
i 6. 'Whereas it is found by conſtant experience, that Plants as. 
big as Ones Thumb, ſet in the poſture, and atthe i codons” = 
-4+! pake 
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ſpake of in the Horz-bear; that, is, almoſt perpendicular (not al - . 
together, becauſe the Rain ſhould not get 1n 'twixt the Rind ,and 
wood) and ſingle, or at moſt, not exceeding a double row, do proſ- 
per infinitely, and much out-ſtrip the denfeſt, and cloſeſt ranges 
of our trifling Sets, which make but weak ſhoots, and whoſe roots 
do buthinder each other, and for being couch'd inthat poſture, on 
the'fides of Banks, and Fences (eſpecially where the earth is not ve- 
ry tenacious) are bered of the wonld which ſhould entertain them, 
by that time the Rains, and Storms of one Winter have paſſed o- 
ver them. In HoUand, and Flanders (where they have the good- 
lieſt Hedges of this kind about the Connterſcarps oftheir invincible 
fortifications, to the great ſecurity of their Musketiers upon oc+ 
calion) they Plant them according to my deſcription, and raiſe Fex- 
ces (© Geodi , and ſo — that our beſt are not to enter 
into the compariſon. Yet, that I may not be wanting to direQ ſuch 
as either affe&t. the other way, or whoſe Grexnds may require 
ſome Bak of Earth, as ordinarily the veyyrs of Copp'ces, and 0- 
ther Incloſures do: You ſhall by lie, caſt up your fof of about 
three foot broad, and about the ſame depth, provided your mould 
hold it 3 beginning firſt to turn the ##rf, upon which, be careful to 
to lay ſome of the beſt Earth to bed your Rick in, and there /ay, 
or ſes the Plants; two ina foot ſpace is ſufficientz being diligent 
to procure ſuch asare freſþ gathered, fireight, ſmooth, and well 
rooted ; adding now and then, at equal ſpaces of twenty, or thir- 
ty foot, a young 0akling or Elm-ſucker, 4ſþ or the like, which 
will come in time (eſpecially in plain Countries) to be ornamental 
Standards, and. good Timber - If you will needs multiply your 
rowes, a foot or ſomewhat leſs: Above that, upon more congeſted 
mould, plant another rank of ſets, ſo as to point juſtin the middle 
of the vacxities of the firſt, which I conceive enough : This is but 
for the ſingle Foff 3 but if you would fortifig it to the purpoſe, do 
as much on the other ſide, of the ſame depth, height, and planting; 
and then laſt of all, cap the top in Pyrewis with the worſt, or bot- 
tom of the Ditch - Some, if the would be good, plant a row or 
two on the Edge, or very creſt of. the woxnd, which ought to be 
a little flatged: Here alſo many ſet their dry-Hedge, to defend, and 
ſhade their under-plantation, and IT cannot reprove it : But grear 
care 1s to behad in this work 3 that the main bank be well footed, 
and not made with too ſuddain a declivity, which is fubjet to fall- 
in after frofts and wet weather; and thisis good husbandry for moiſt 
grounds ; but where the Land lies bigh, and is hot and gravely, I 
prefer the lower fencing ; whigh, _ even with the ares it ſelf, 
may be protected with ſtakes and a dry edge, the diſtance compe- 
tent, and to very purpoſes of 'educating more frequent Tinm- 


| ber amongſt the rows. 


7. Your Hedge being yet Towng/ ſhould be conſtantly weeded 
two or three years.efj pony before Mid ſummer (of Brambles eſpe- 
cially, the great Deck , and Thiſtle, &c.) though ſome admit notof 
this work till after Atichaelwas, for Reaſons that I approve not: It 
has been the praQtice of Hereford/bire, in the plantation of wn 
| : Jet 
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ſet-hedger, to plant a Crab-Hock at every twenty foot diſtance; 
and this they obſerve ſo Religionſly, as if they had been under ſome 
rigorous Statute requiring it : But by this means, they were pro- 
vided in a ſhort time with all advantages for'the graffing of Frait 
amongſt them, which does highly recompenſe their induſtry. Some 
cut their Sets at three years growth even to the very ground, and 
find that in a year or two, it will have ſhot, as much as in ſever, 
had it been let alone. 7 | 
8. When your Hedge is now of neat fix years ſtature; plaſh it a+ 
bout February or OFober; but this is the work of a very dextrous, 
and skilful Husbendman; and for which our honeſt Country-man 
Mr. Markow grves excellent direQionsz_ only 1 approvenot fo well 
of his deepiyputtitig, if it be poſſible to bend it, having ſuffered i 
ſome thing of that kind : It 1s almoſt inctedible to what perfection 
ſome have laid theſe Hedges, by the #aral way of pleſhing, better 
than by clipping) yet may both be-uſed for ornament, as where they 
are planted about our Garden-fences, and fields near the Manſtor. 
In Scotland, by tying the young ſhoots with bands of hay, th 
make the ftemvs grow lo very clofe together,as that it enicloſeth RK eb- 
bets in Warrens inſtead of pales. 
9. And now fince I did mention it, and that moſt I find do 
preaty afteR the vulgar way of 2»icking (that this our Diſcowrſe 
in nothing deficient) we will in'brief give it you again after 
Geo. Markhams deſcription, becaule it is the beſt, and moſt accu- 
rate, although much reſembling our former dire&Fion, of which it 
ſeemsbut a Repetition, 'till he comes to the plaſhing. InaGround 
which is more dry than wet (for watry placesit abhors) plant your 
2xich thus : Let the firſt row of Sets be placed ina trexch of aboi 
half a foot deep, ever with the top of your ditch, in ſomewhat a 
ſloping, or inclining poſture: Then, having raisd your bexk near 
a foot upon them, plant another row, fo astheir tops may juſt peep 
out over themiddle of the ſpaces of your firi# row: Theſe cover'd 
again to the height or thickneſs of the other, _ athird ra#k op- 
= to the firif, and then finiſh your bank to its intended 
ight. The diſtances of the plants-would not be above one foot 3 
wy ro ſeaſon to do the work im, may be from the entry of Februa- 
ry, till the end of Merch ; or elſe in September,to the beginning of 


December. When this is finiſh'd, you muſt guard both the top of 


your Bank, and outmoſt verge of your Ditch, with a ſufficient dry- 
hedge, interwoven from ſtake to ſtake mto the earth (which com- 
monly they do on the bank) to ſecure your £#7ck from the ſpoil 
of Cattle. And then being careful to repair fach as decay, or do 
not ſpring, by ſapplying the dead,and trimming the reſt; you ſhall 
after three years growth,ſprinkle ſome 7;3mber-rrees amongſt them 3 
ſuch as Oak, Beech, Aſh, LHaple, Fruit, or the like ; which _ 
drawn young oat of your Nurſeries, may be very eaſily inſerted 

But that which we affirm'd to require the greateſt dexterity in this 
work, 1s, the artificial p/eſhing of our Hedge, whenit is nowarriv'd 


to a ſix, or ſeven years head 3 though ſome ſtay till the 7e-#h,or lon- - 


ger. In February therefore, or 0Fober, with a very ſharp _ 
# Z a 
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_ it frequently mortifies the tops 3: therefore, it o! be { 
_ as, it may not impede the mounting of the 8p - It the plaſb be of a 


b;,cut away all ſuperfluous ſprays and firaglers, which may hinder 
your was, and are uſeleſs. Then, ſearching out the pritcipal 
flems, with a keen, and light Hatcher, cut them ſ/a»t-wiſe cloſe to 
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the Groxnd, 'about three quarters thr or rather, ſo far only, 
as till .you-:can; make them comply handſomely, which is your beſt 
direction, ; and:ſo lay it from,your ſloping as you go, folding 7 the 
leſſer branches which ſpring from them; and ever within'a five, .or 
fix foot diſtance, where you- find an upright ſes- (cutting off only 
the top to the; height of your intended hedge) let it ſtand as a 
ſtake, to fortifie your work;; and, to. receive the twinirgs of thoſe 
branches about it. Laſtly, at_the;#op (which would be about five 
foot, above-ground.) take the;Jongeſt , :moſt; ſlender,. and flexible 
twigs which you reſerved.(and+being cut as the formerggyhere need 
requires ) bind: zx, the extreniities'of , all the ;reſt,' and-thus your 
work is finiſh'd:' This being done very cloſe, and thick, makes an 
impregnable" Hedge, in few.years ; for it may be repeated as.you 
ſee occaſion 3 and what you ſo cut away, will help to make your 


| .drg-hedges for your young Plantations, or be profitable for the 


Over, and make good Bavzr. For ſtakes in this work, Oak to 
be preferr'd, though ſome will uſe E/der, but it is not good, ,or the 
Black-Thorn,Crab-tree, in mooriſh ground #1:ithy, Aſh, Maple, Haſel, 
but not laſting, driven well'3z at every. yard of, interval both be- 
fore, and after they are bound, till they have taken the hard Earth, 
and are v 3 and even your plaſh'd-hedges need ſome ſmall 
thorns to be lay'd over, to protet the. Spring from Cattel and 
Sheep, 'till they are ſomewhat fortified ; and the doubler the wind- 
3ng is lodg'd, the better 3 which ſhould be jbeaten, and forced 


5 down together with the ſtakes, as equally. as may,.be.: Note, that 


ini ſloping your indizgs, if it be too low done (29 very.uſually) 
at to be ſo bent, 
great, and extraordinary ege, wind it at the neather boughs all to- 
gether, - and cutting the ſets as direfed, permit it rather to hang 
downwards a little, than riſe too forwards 3 and then twiſt the 
branches into the work, leaving a ſet free, and unconſtrain'd at 
every yard ſpace, beſides ſuch as will ſerve for ſtakes, abated: to 
about five-foot length (which is a com t ſtature for an Hedge ) 
and ſo let itſtand. One. ſhall often find in this work.eſpecially in 0/4 
negleted Hedges, ſome great Trees, oe pn that commonly make 
gaps for Cattel + Such ſhould be cut ſo near the Earth, as 'till you 
can lay them thwart,” that the top of one, may;reſt on the ro07, or 
fiub of the other, as far as they extend, ſtopping;the.cavitzes with 
its boughs and branches; and thus Hedges which; ſeem to, conſiſt 
but only of 8crabby-Trees and ſtumps, may.be reduc'd to a tole- 
rable Fence. We have been the longer on theſe deſcriptions, be-. 
cauſe it is of main importance, and that fo few_Hy,band-wey are 
perfe&ly $kill'd in it: But he that would be more fully ſatisfied I 
would have to conſult Mr. Cook, Chap. 32. . 25 
Io.: The Root of an Old Thorz 1s excellent. both for Boxes, 
and Combs, and is curiouſly, and naturally wrought: I have read, 
E4- that 
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that they made rzbs to ſome ſmall Boets or Veſſels with the Fhite; 
Thorn, and-it is certain, that if they would plant them ſirgle; and 
in fandards, where th, might be ſafe, they would riſe into large 
body'd Trees in time, and be of excellent uſe for the Txrzer; not 
inferior to Box. . CE DE | Bn 0 | 

The diſtilll'd water, and Stone, or kernels of the Haw reduſk 
to powder, is generally agreed to be ſoverain againſt the Store: 
The Black-Creb rightly aſon'd, and treated, is famous for Walk- 
ing-flaves, and 1 over grown, usd in. Mil/-work yea and for 
Refters of great Ships. Here we owe due Elogy to the Induſtry of 
my Lord — who has taught. us to make ſuch Encloſures 
of Crab-Stocks only, (planted cloſe to one another) as there is no- 
thing more impregnable and becoming ;. or you may ſowe Cider- 
kernels in a ri, and fence it for a while, with a double dry Hedge; 
not only for a ſaddain, and beautiful,” but a very profitable 7zclo- 
fare ; becauſe, amongſt other benefits, they will yield you Crder- 
Fruit in abundance: But in Devonſhire, they build two wa#s with 
their | , ſerting them edgeways, two, and. then oze between; 
and fo as it riſes, fill the interval, or Cofer with Earth (the breadth 
and height as you pleaſe)and continuing the ſtone-work,and filing, 
and' as you work beating inghe ftoxesflat to the fides,they are made 
to ſtick everlaſtingly: This is abſolutely the neateſt,moſt puday. ne 
profitable Fercirg imaginable, where ſaty tones are in any abun- - 
dance; and it becomes not only the moſt ſecure to the Lands, but 
the beſt for Cattel, to lye warm under the als ; whileſt other 
Hedges, (be they never fo thick) admit of ſome cold winds in 
Winter time when the leaves are off. Upon theſe Bggks they plant 
not only £xick- ſets, but even Timber-trees, which exceedingly 
thrive, being out of all danger. | f 

It. The Pyracanth, Paliznrnus,and like pretiouſer ſorts of Thorne, 
might eaſily G propagated by Seeds, leyers or catting, into plenty 
ſufficient to ſtore even theſe vulgar Uſes, were Mer induſtrious; - 
and then,how beautiful,and ſweet would the exvirons of our Fields 
be? for there are none of the ſpizows ſhrubs more hardy, nor fit- 
ter for our defence. Thus might Berberies now and then be alſo 
inſerted among our hedges, which, with the Hips, Hews, and 
Cornel-berries, do well in /ight lands, and would rather be 
planted to the South, than North or Weſt, as uſually we obſerve 
them. | | mW | 

13. Some (as we noted ) mingle their. very hedges with Qak- 
lings, Aſh, and Fruit trees ſown, or planted, and 'tis a laudable 
improvement 3 though others do rather recommend to us Sexs of all 
oxe ſort, and will not ſo: much as admit of the Black-Thorwe to be 
mingled with the bite, becauſe of their unequal progres 3 and 
indeed, Timber: trees ſet in the Hedge (though contemporaries with 
it) do frequently wear it out 3 and therefore I ſhould rather in- 
courage ſuch Plantetions, to be at ſome Yards near the Yerges, 
than perpendicularly in them. Laſtly if in planting any the moſt 
robuſt Foreſt-Trees , ( efpecially Oak,, Elms, Cheſnnt ) at com- 
petent ſpaces, and in rows ; yor-open a Ring of ground, _— 
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four foot diſtance from the fem, and prick-in quick-ſet platits 3 
you may after -a while, keep them clip'd, —_— height you pleaſe; 
They will appear exceedingly- beautiful tO the Eye, prove a good 
ſence, and yield uſeful buſh, havin, and (if you maintain them un- 
ſhorn) Hips, and Haws in abundance : This would therefore eſpe- 
cially be prats#d, where one would invite the Birds. ._ 
- 14. In Cormpwal they ſecure their Lawds and Woods, with high 


Mounds, and on them they plant Acorny, whoſe rgots bind in the = 
tooſer mould, /and fo form a double, ard moſt d Fence, incir- 
cling the Fields witha Coronet of Trees. They do likewiſe (and 


- that with great commendation )) make hedgg/ of our Genifta ſpins- 
| fe; prickly Furzes, of which they have taVer ſort, ſuch as the 
French imploy for the ſame purpoſe in Bretaigne, where they are 
incom husbands. , ; 

- I5. It tstv be ſown (which is beſt ) or planted of the roots in 

_ a furrow « If fown, weeded till it be ſtrong : both Toxfile, and to 

be I which will render * very thick; an excellent 

and beautiful hedge - Otherwiſe, permitted to grow at large, 'twill 

yield very good Fagot - It is likewiſe admirable- Covert for wilde- 

fowle, and will be made to grow even in moyſt, as well as dry pla- 

ces: The young, and tender tops of Mirzes, being a Tittle bruxs'd, 

and given: to a fickly Hor /e,' will ftrtingely recover and plamp 

him. | Thus, m ſome places, they //ow ini barre. grounds (when 

_ they ay heck —_— thelaſt crop with this' ſeed, and fo let them re- 

main till they: break them 'up again, and during that ititerim, reap 
confiderable "advantage * Would you' believe C writes a worthy 
Correſpondenggf mine) that in' Herefordſhire ( famious for plenty 

of wood) therr' Thickets of Furzes ( viz. the vulgar) ſhould. yield 

them more profit than a like quantity of the beſt /heat land of Erg- 

land 2 for ſuch is theirs ;' If this be queſtion'd, the Sceme is within 
a mile of Hereford, and proved by a#niverſery experience, in the 
Lands, as T take it,of a Gentlewan who 1s now one of the Burgeſſes 
for that C##y: And in Devowſhire ( the ſeas of the beſt Hurbards 
in the World.) they ſow on their worſt Land (web plow'd) the 
feeds of the rankeſt Farzes, which in four; or five years becomes 
a rich Wood + no PET (as weſay) makes Horſes ſohardy, as 

- the yoiuhg #yp- of theſe Fyrzes 3. no other Wood fo thick, nor more 
excellent Fze/ ; and for ſome purpoſes alſo, yielding them a kind 
| of Timber to their more humble bxildings, and a great refuge for 
Fowl and. other Game - I am aflur'd,. in Bretaigne 'tis ſometimes 
fown no leſs than twelve yards thick, for a ſpeedy, profitable, and 
wmpenetrable Afonnd : If we imitated this hnrbavdry in the barren 

Y | places of 8»rrey, and other parts of this Nation, we might ex- 
| ceedingly ſpare our woods; and I have bought the beſt fort of 
French-ſeed at the ſhops m Londox. It ſeems that in the more Ea- 

fern parts of Germany, and eſpecially in Poland, this vulgar trifle, 

Fr and even our common Broom 1s fo rare, that they have deſired the 
Feds of them out of England, and preſerve them with extraordi- 

care in their beſt Gardens; this T'learn out of our Fohnſorrs 
Herbal ; by which we may conſider, that what is reputed a cxr /c, 
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and a cumber in ſome places, is eſteem'd the ornament and blef- 
ſing of another : But we ſhall not need go ſo far for this, fince both 
Beech, and Birch are almoſt as great ſtrangers in many parts of this 
Nation, particularly Northampton, and Oxfordſhire. Mr. Cook is 
much in praiſe of Jzniper for-hedges, eſpecially for the more ele- 
gant Incoſures. | "7147 


23 


x5. This puts. me in mind of the. Gemiſ#a Scoparie, Broom, Brooms. 


another improvexrent for Barren grounds, and faver of more fub- 
ſtantial F #e! - Tt may be ſown Ergliſh, or (what is more ſweet; and 
beautiful) the Spaniſh, with equal ſucceſs. In the Weſtern parts 


of France, and Cornwal, it grows with us to an incredible height 


(however our Poet give it the epjthete. of humilis) and fo it 


ſeerts they had it of old, as appears by Gratizs his Geniſte Al- 
tinates, with which ( as he. affirms) they: us'd to make taves for 
their Spears, and hunting Darts. The. Seeds of Broom. Vomit, 
and. Pxrge, whileſt the Buds, and Flowers being pickFd, are very 


rateful. 


the Elder, ſet of reaſonable luſty tr#achions5 much like the 13il- 
low, and (as I have ſeen them maintain'd) laid with great curioſity, 
and far excelling thoſe extravagant plantations of them about Lox- 


don, where the ops are permitted to-grow without due, and skil- 


ful laying. There is a fort of Elder which has hardly any P3#h ; 
this makes exceeding ſtout Ferces, and:the Timber very uſeful for 
Cogs of Mills, Butchers Skewers, and ſuch to 


Old trees.do.in time become firm, and. cloſe up the ho/owneſs to 


an almoſt inviſible pith. But if the Medicinal properties of the _ 
Leaves, Bark, Berries, ec. were throughly known, I cannot tell. 


what our Conntry-man could aile, for which he might not fetch a 
Remedy from every Hedge, either for Sickneſs or Wound ; The 
inner ZBarke of Elder, apply'd to any burning.,takes out the fire im- 
mediatly ; That, or, in ſeaſon, the Byds, boyl'd in Water-grewel 
for a Break-faft, has effe&ed wonders in the Fever ; and the de- 
coFion is admirable to aſlwage 1»flammations and tetrons humors, 
and eſpecially the $corbut : But an Extra@, or Theriaca may be 
compos'd of the Berries, which is not only efficacious to eradicate 
this Epidemical inconvenience, and greatly to affiſt Lowgevity (fo 
famous is the ſtory of Neander)) but 1s a kind of Catholicon againſt 
all Tzfirmities whatever; and of the ſame Berries is made an incom- 
parable $pirit, which drunk by it-ſelf,, or mingled with #ie, is 
not only an excellent drink , but admirable in the Dropſy;, In a 
Word, The water of the Leaves and Berries, are approved in 
the Dropſy, every part of the Tree is uſeful, as may be feen at large, 
in Blockwitzius's Anatomie thereof: The Oyntment made with 
the young bzds, and leaves in May with Butter, 1s moſt ſoveraign 
for Aches, ſhrunk $inews, Hemorrhoids, &c. and the Flowers ma- 
cerated in Yimrgar, not only are of a grateful reliſh, but good to 
attenuate and cut raw, and groſs humors. And lefs than this could I 
not ſay (with the leave of the charitable Phyſician) togratifie our 


poor Wood-man; and yet when I have faid all this, I do by no 
| O 2 means 


ough employments. 
” p1OY | 


16, Laſtly, CSambucus) a conſiderable' Fence may be made of x14er. 
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means commend the ſcent of it, which is yery noxious to the Air, 
and therefore, though. 1. do not undertake that all things which 
fiveeten the Air, are falabrious, nor all ill ſavors pernicious; yet, 
as not for its beauty, fo neither for. its ſmell, would I plant E/der, 
Zief. de Aris gf much Box near my Habitation, fince we learn from Biefiws, 
FR that a certain houſe in Spaiz, ſeated amongſt many Elderierees, 
diſcas'd, and kill'd almoſt all the 7nhabitants, which when ar laſt 
they weregrub'd up, became a very wholſome, and healthy place. 
The Elder does likewife produce a certain __ Fly, almoſt invi- 
 Gble, which isexceedingly troubleſome, and gathers a fiery redneſs 
| where it attaques. IF LEG &J} y 
Evonymus 19. There isa 8hrub call'd the Spindle-tree, (Evonymmur,or Fu- 
ſannw) commonly growing in our Hedges, which bears a very hard 
wood, of which they ſometimes made Bowes for Yiols, and the I7r- 
layer usd it; for its colour , and ITnfirument-makers for Tooth- 
ing of Organs, and Yirginal-keys, Tooth-pickers, &c. What weglfe 
do with itI know not, ſave that (according with its name, abroad) 
they:make ſpindles with. it. I'alſo learn that three, or four of the 
Berries, purge both by Yomit, and ſiege, and the powder kills N3ts, 
and Scxrfy beads. Here might come in (or be nam'd at leaſt) the 
Cornel, Wild-Cornel, or Dog-wood, good to make Mil/-Cogs, Peſiles, Bo- 
bins for Boxelace, Butchers Skewers, &c. Laſtly, the Yiburanm, or 
Way-faring tree, yo alſo plentifully in every corner, makes 
the moſt plyant, and beſt bayds to Fagot with. The Leaves, and 
Berries are aſiringeet , and make an excellent Gargle for looſe 
Teeth, ſore Throats, and ſtop Fluxes : The leaves decofted to a 
Lie, not only colour the bairs black, but faſten their Roofs ; and 
the Bark ofthe Root, macerated under ground, well beaten, and 
often boil'd, ſerves for Birdlime. | 
THcca. 20. The American Tucca'ls a bardier plant than we take. it to 
be), for it will ſuffer our ſharpeſt inter, as I have ſeen by expe- 
rience, without that trouble, and care of ſetting it in C2ſes in our 
Con ſervatories for hyemation 3 ſuch as have beheld it in Flower 
(which is not indeed till it be of ſome age) muſt needs admire the 
beauty of it; and it being cafily multiplied, why ſhould it nor 
make one of the beſt, and moſt ornamental Fences in the world for 
our Gardens, with its natural Paliſadoes, as well as the more ten- 
der, and impatient of moiſture, the Alves, does for their Vineyards 
in Languedoc, ec. but We believe nothing z-eprovable, ſave what 
our Grand-fathers taught us. Finally, let trial likewiſe be made 
of that Thorn, mention'd by Cap. Liggon in his Hiftory of Barba- 
does ; whether it would not be made grow amongſt us, and prove 
as convenient for fexces as there 3 the Seeds, or Sets tranſported to 
us with due care. And thus, having accompliſh'd what (by your 
Commands) | had to offer concerning the propagation of the more 
Solid, Material, and uſeful Trees, as well the Dry, as Aquatical; 
and ro the beſt of my talent fencdour Plantation n, I ſhould here 
conclude, and ſet a bound likewiſe to my Diſcourſe, by making an 
Apologie for the many erroxwres and impertinencies of it; did not 
the zeal, and ambition of this 7/xftriows Society to promote, and 
f 1mprove 
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improve all Attempts which may concert 'P»ublick ntility or Oy- 2 


nament, perſwade Me, that what I am\ adding for the farther en- 
couragement to "the p/ar#7irg- of ſome: other »ſefil' (though lels 
Yulgar) Trees, -will at leaſt obtain your perdvn, 1f it mils of your 
Approbation. "Gs « 


. 
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prove of greateſt emolunrevtto the whole' Nation, were to deligh 77,05. 


2 juſt Yolume; and there are' direFions already ſo many,” and fo 
accurately deliver'd and publ5ſÞ's {but which cannor' be affirm'd of 
any of the former Claſſes of Foreft-trees, and other remarks; at the 
leaſt to my poor knowledge and reſearch) that'it woiild' be 'need- 
lels to Repeat. a OO IE. OAT 
:22, I do only wiſh (upon the proſpe&; and: meditation. of the 
univerſal Berefit ) that every perſoz whatſoever, worth rex pounds 
per annum, within his Hajefties Dominions, were by ſome indif- 
penſable Sratwte, oblig'd to plant his Hedge-roms with the beſt 
and moſt uſeful kids of them z eſpecially, in ſuch placesof the Na- 
#ioz, as being the more in-land Conntzes, and remote from the 
Seas, and Navigable Rivers, might. the better be excus'd from 
the planting of Timber, to the proportion of thoſe who are more 
happily, and commodiouſly ſ#wated for the tran  ſportetior Of it. 

- 22, Undoubtedly, if this courſe were taken effectually, a very 
conſiderable part both of the Aeat,and Drink whichis ſpent to our 
prejudice, might be ſaved -by the Connrry-people, even out of the 
Hedges and Mounds, which would afford them riot only the plea- 


ſure, and profit of their delicious Fruit, but ſuch abundance of &3- 


der, and Perry, as ſhould ſuffice ther to.dri»k of 'bne df the rmoſt 
wholeſom, and excellent Beverages in the'brld.''OW Gerard did 
long fince alledge us an example wotthy to be purſi'4; I hrve ſeere 
(faith he, ſpeaking of Apple-Trees, 14b: 4. cap; tor.) i#'thePhſtutes, 
and Hedg-rows about the Ground? of 's' Worſhipfdl Gentleman 
dwelling two miles front Hereford, eal/'d Mr. Roger Bodnohe, ſo 
many Trees of all ſorts, that the Servants drink for 'the moſt part 
no other drink but that which is made of rye les ho guentity 
is ſuch, that by the report of the Gentleman 5:u9ſetf;, the Pitrfon 
hath for Tythe many Hogsheads of Cider : The Hops are'ftd with 
the fellings of them, whith are ſo maity, that they make cholte 
thoſe Apples they do eat, who will not tafke of any But s tbe bef 
Au Example dowbtleſs to be followed of Gentletien'thut have Latid 
and Living 3 but Envy ſazth, The Poor will break down out 
Hedges, ard we fhall have the leaf} part of the Ftuit's but for- 
. ward in the Neme of God, Graff, Set, Plant, and nonrifh'up Trees 
iz every corner of your Ground ; the hour is ſmall, vhe coſt is 
nothing, the commodity is great 3 your ſelves ſhall have plenty, 
the poor ſhall have ſomewhat in time of want to relieve their ne- 
ceſſuty,and God ſhall reward your good minds and diligence. Thus 
far honeſt Gerard. And in truth, with how fmalls charge, artdin- 
finite plez ſure this were to be effected, every one that is Patron of 
alittle Nar ſery, can eaſily calculete + But by this Expedzent, niany 
thouſandsof Acres, ſow'd now yearly with Farley, might be _ 

| —_ 
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vated. for Whedt, or converted into Paſture, to the increaſe of Cor», 
_and Cattle: Beſides, the Tiwber whichthe Pear-tree, Black-Cherry 


-afford, and: many thorny: plams (which are beſt for graiz, coloxr, 
.and gloff) afford, comparable (for divers curious, Uſes) with 'any 


we haveenumerated. The Black-Cherry-Wood grows ſometimes 
to. that bulk, asis fit to-make Fools with, Cabivets, Tables, eſpe- 


-** * cially the redder fort,” which-will poliſh well ; alſo Pipes, and A4n- 
fecal Infiruments, the very bark employ d for Bee-Hives - But of 


-this I am torender a more ample Accompt, in the Appendix to this 


Piſeowye .. L would: farther recommend the more frequent plant- 
ing, and propagation of Fir, Pine-trees, and ſome other beneficial 
Materials, both for Ornament and profit ; eſpecially, ſince we find 
by experience, they thrive ſo well, where they. are. cultivated for 
Cxrioſity only. 


A— FR 
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"of the Fir, Pine, Pinaſter, Pirch-trec, v0. 


x. A Bees, Pinus, Pinaiter, Picea, &c. are all of themeaſily rais'd 
'ofthe,Kerrels, and Nuts, which may be gotten out of their 
Cones. and ,C/ogs, by expoſing them a little before the fre, or in 
warm water, till they. begin to gape, and are ready to deliver them- 
ſelves.of theirnumerous burthen. 

. 2. Thereare of the Fzyr two principal ſpecies 3 the Male, which 
is the bigger Tree, moſt. beautiful and tapering, and of a harder 
wood, and more hirſute leaf 3 and one ſort which they call the 
Spaniſh Fir, bears its leaf like Roſemary with a white rib under- 
neath, and this I ſuppoſe to be the Female, which is much the 
ſofter, and-whiter. Though whiteneſs be not the Deſt chara@er. 
That which knowing Workwmen call the Dram, and that comes to 
us from\Berger, Swinſound, Moſs, Longlound, Dranton, &c. long, 
ſtreight,. char, and ofa yellow more Cedrie colour, is eſteemed 


much before the White for flooring and wainſcot ; For Maſts, &c. 


thoſe of Pruſfa, which we call Sprace, and Norway (clpecially 
from Gottenberg) are the beſt ; unleſs we had more commerce of 
them-fromour Plantations in New-England, which are preferrable 


- toany of them; there lying rotting at preſent at Paſeataway,a Maſt 


of that prodigious dimenſions, as no body will adventure to ſhip, 
and bring away. _ 

The Hemlock-tree (as they call it in New-England) isa kind of 
Spruce - Inthe Scottiſh Highlands are Trees of wonderful altitude 
(though not altogether ſo tall, thick, and fine as the former) which 
grow upon places ſo unaccefible, and far from the See, that (as 
one ſays) hey ſeemto be planted of God on purpoſe for Nurſeries 
of Seed, and monitors to our, 1#dxſftry, reſerved with other Bleſ- 
gy ſings, 
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fings, to be diſcover'd in our days aniongſt the new-invented 7m- 
provements of Hasbandry, not known to our Southern le of 
this Nation, &c. Did we conſider the pains they take to bring them 
outof the 4ips, we ſhould leſs ſtick at the difficulty of tranſport- 
ing them from'the utmoſt parts of $corland. To the fornier ſorts 


we may add the Efternand Firs,Tonsberry, Fredrick-ſtad, Helerone, 


Holmſtrand, Landifer, Stavenger, Lawrwat, &c. There is like- 
wiſe a kind of Fir, call'd im Dxtch the Greer-booxme, much ns d in 
building 'of 8hips, though not for Mer of War ; becauſe of its 
lightneſs, and” that it is not ſo ſtrong as 04k; but yet proper e- 
nough for Yeſſels of great barder, and which ſtand much out of 
the Water: This ſort comes into HoZand fromi Norway, and other 
Eaſtland Countries It is ſomewhat heavier yet than Fir, and 
ftronger, nor do either of them bend ſufficiently : As to the Seeds, 
_y may be ſown in beds, or caſes, at any time during March ; 
and when they peep, carefully defended with Fxrzes, or the like 
fence, from the rapacious birds, which are very - ap pull them 
up, by taking hold of that little 3»fecand part of the ſeed, which 
they co y bear upon their tops: The Beds wherein you ſow 
them, had ticed be ſhelter'd from the Southern 4ſpeFy, with ſome 
skreen of Reed, or thick hedge « Sow them in ſhallow ri#s, not a- 
bove half-inch-deep, and cover them with fine light mould : Being 
riſen a finger in height, eſtabliſh their weak ſ#a/ky, by fifting 
ſome more earth about: them z eſpecially the Pires, which be- 
ing more #op-heavy, ate more apt to ſwag. When they are of 
two, or three years growth, you may ftrazſplant them where 


| you 
pleaſe; and when they have gotten | root, they will make 


prodigious ſhoots, but not for the three,” or four firſt years compa- 
ratively. They will grow both in moiſt, or barren Gravel, and 
poor ground, fo it be not over ſandy and light, and want a loa#y 
ligature 3 but before ſowing (l mean here forlarge deſigns) tum it 
up a foot deep, 'ſowing, or ' ſetting your Seeds an hand diſtance, 
and riddle Earth upon ther 3 In' five, or fix w y will peep: 
When you #renſplart, water them well before, and cut the clod our 
about the roo?; as youdo Melons out of the Hort-bed, which knead 
cloſe to themlike an Fgg - Thus they way be fent ſafely many aw3lev, 
but the top maſt neither be bruifed, mach lefs cut, which would 
_—_ it for ever: One kind-alſo,will take of fips of layers in- 


terr'd about the latter end of Auguſt, atid kept moilt, | 
3. The beſttime to'tranſplant, were in the eng of April; 
they would thrive mainly in & tiff, hwtigry Clay or rather loam ; 
but by no means in over light; or rich Soy - Fill the holes there- 
fore with ſuch barren Zart ENS gromd be itproper of it ſelf; 
and if the Clay be too Riff and untrattable, with a little ſand, re- 
moving with as much Earth about the roots as is poflible, though 
the Fzr will better endure a naked tranſplantation; than the Pine: 
If you be neceſſitated to plant towards the htter' etl of Sameer, 
- ay a pretty deal of horſe /zrtier upon the fitrface of the ground, to 
keep off the heat, and in Winter the cold; \butlet to dnng ronch 
either ſtem, of root : You tray likewife ſow m _— 
February, 
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February, they will make a ſhoot the very fri? year of an Znch; 
next an handful, the third year three foot, and thence forward, 
above a yard annually. v A Nortbern Gentlemen (who has oblig'd 
me with this proceff upon his. great Experiezce) aſſures me, that 
there are trees planted in Northumberland, - which are in few years 

rown to the magnitude of Ship-waſts ; and from all has been ſaid, 
Educes theſe Incouragements; I. The facility of their propaga- 
tion ; 2, The nature of their growth, which isto affeC places where 
nothing elſe will thrive: 3. Their #niformity and beauty, 4. Their 
perpetual Yerdure; 5. Their ſweetneff, 6. Their Fruitfulneſs, af- 
> 9h ſeed, 'gum, fuel, and timber of all other woods the moſt 
uſeful,” and eaſy to work, &c. All which highly recommend it as 
an excellent Improvement of Hwsbandry, fit to beenjoyn'd by ſome 
ſolemn Edi&, to the Inhabitants of this our Iſland, that we may 
have waſts, and thoſe other materials of our own growth. 

4. The Pine ( of which are reckon'd no leſs than #em ſeveral 
ſorts, preferring the Domefee, or Fative for the fuller growth) is 
likewiſe of both Sexes, whereof the Male growing lower, hath its 
wood more knotty, and rude thanthe Female. They would be ga- 
ther'd in Fxne, before they gape, yet having hung #wo years Gor | 
there, will be always ſome ripe, and ſome green on the fame Tree) 
preſerve them in their wwzs, in 84Xd, as you treat Acorms, &c. till 
the ſeaſon invite, and then ſer, qr ſow them in Ground whichis cul- 
rivated like the -Fzr, in moſt rcpet z only, you may bury the Nuts 
a little deeper. By a friend of mine, they were rolled in a fine 
compoſt made of Sheeps dung, and ſcatter in February, and this 
way never fail'd Fir and Pine 3 they came to be above Ich highby 
May 3 and a Spaniſh Author tells us , that to wecerate them five 
days in a chzIds wrine, and three days in water, is of wonderful ef- 
Fr 5 This were an expeditious proceſs for = Plantations ; un- 


le you would rather ſet the Pize as ey .do Peaſe , but at wider 


diſtances, that when where is occaſion oval, they might be ta- 
ken up with eafifth and all, I ſay, takes »p, and not remov'd by 
Evnlſcon 5 becauſe they are (of all other Trees) the moſt obnox1- 


ous to miſcarry without this caution 3 and therefore it were much 
better (where the Nuts might becommodiouſly ſet, and defended) 


Never to remove them at all, it gives this Tree {o erable a 


check. nf py whey were wp the MR Ho 

of, andin , ſhewing it a little to the fire, the in- 
rd will come LE are to be = ry and 
ſet in the #aked Earth, in convenient and fit holes prepard before 
-hand, or fo ſoon 'as the thaw is univerſal : Some commend the 
ſtrewing a few 0ats at the bottom of the foſſes or pits in which 
you tranſplant the naked roo#s, for.a great promotement of their 
taking, and that it will cauſe them to ſhoot more in oze year than 


In three 3 but to thisThave already 


ſpoken. | 

5. Iamaſlurd (by a perſon moſt worthy of credit) that in the 
Territory of 4Izey (a Country in Germany, where were miy 
any reſſcd or Wood, which they, had ſo deſtroy'd as that 
they reduced to make uſe of Straw for their beſt Fel) a 


very | 
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very large Tra&# being newly plowed, but the Pars ſurprizing 
bags Lap—e ſuffer'd to ſow, there ſprung up the next © wh 
Foreſt of Piwe-trees, of which fort of Wood there was none at all; 
within leſs than ſomrſeare miles ; ſo as 'tis vegly conjecur'd by 
ſome, they might be wafted thither from the Country of Weſtra- 
fa, which is the neareſt part to that where they grow : If this be 
true, we are no more to wonder, how, when our 0ak-woods are 
grubb'd up, Beech, and Trees of other kinds, have frequently fuc- 
ceded them : What ſome impetuous Finds have done in. this na- 
ture, I could produce inſtances almoſt ziracxlows - I ſhall ſay no- 
thing of the opinion of our Maſter Yarro, and the learned Theo- 
| phraſtus, who were both of a faith, that the ſeeds of Plants drop'd 
out of the Air - Pliny in his 16. Book, Chap. 33; upon diſcourſe 
ofthe Cretax Cypreſs, attributes much to the indoles, and nature 
of the { virtue of the Climate, and Impreſſions of the Air : 
And in it is very ſtrange, what is affirm'd of that P3tchy-r air, 
(reported to have fallen about Cyrexe, the year 430. UL C.) after 
which, in a ſhort time, ſprungup a whole wood of the Trees of 'La- 
ſerpitium, producing a precious Guer, not much inferiour to Bex- j 
Zoin, if at leaſt the ſtory be warrantable : But of theſe Aerial ir- 
radiations, various conceptions, and Ft po productions with- 
out ſeed, ec. upon another occaſion, iflife and leiſure permit me 
to finiſh what has been long under the hand and file, to gratifie 
our Horticultores; this preſent Treatiſe being but an imperfe& 
limb, of that more ample Work. 
6. In tranſplanting of theſe Coniferows Trees, which are general- 
ly Reſinaceons, viz. Fir, Pine, Larix, Cedar, and which havebut 
in, and fingle Rgots, you mult neverdiminiſh their heads, nor be ? 
at all buſie with their roots, which pierce d 1s all their foun- | 
dation, unleſs ___ any of them bruiſed, or much broken ; 
therefore ſuch down right Aoots.as you may be forc'd to cut off, it 
were ſafe to ſcar with an hot Iron, and prevent the of 
bleeding, to which they are obnoxiouseven to deſtruftion, h 
unſeen, and unheeded: Neither may you disbranch them, but 
with great caution, as about Xferch, or before, or elſe in Septem- 
ber, and ther 'tis beſt, to prune up the ſide-hrawches cloſe to the 
Tresk,, cutting off all that are above a year old ; if you ſuffer them - 
_ toolong, they grow too big, and the cicatrice will be more apt to 
Pars. Tree 1 gazere; upon which accident, I adviſe you to 
rub over their wounds witha mixture of Cow-dwung ; the negletof 
this coſt me dear, ſo apt are they to ſpend their Guw. Some ad- 
viſe us to break the ſhells of Piwes, to facilitate their delivery, and 
'Thave effay'd it, but tomy loſs; Natare does obſtetricate, and do 
that office of her ſelf, when it is the proper ſeaſon ; neither does 
this preparation at all prevent thoſe which are fo buried, whiles 
their hard Integuments protet them both from rotting, and the 
Vermine. | | 
7. The domeſtic Pine grows very well with us, both wn Monn- 
tains, and Plains; butthe Pirafter, or wilder (of which are four 
ſorts) beſt for Walks 3 becauſfit grows tall, and proud, maintain- 
g | | 


ing 
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The friendly Pine the mighty 0k invites. 


| wonderful\bulk a 


. which 


_ 


us 
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ing their Branches at the ſides, which the-P34e does leſs frequently. 
There is in:New-Ezglang, 2 very broad Pire, which increaſes to:a 
nl magnitude , infomuch as large Caxoos have 
been excavated out of the body of it, without any addition. '- * * 
8, The PRI being planted reaſonable cloſe together 5 
but ſaffers nothing to' thrive under them. The 'Pzne not ſo 1- 
boſpitable 3 for (by Pliwies good leave) it may be ſown with any 
Tree, all things growing well under its ſhade, and excellent in 
Woods; hence Clandiar, he oe _ 
Et. comitem quereu Pius amice traktt. 


© 9. They both affe&t the cold, high, and rockie grounds, Abies 
in montibus altis 5 Thoſe yet which on the 'more Soxuthery, 
and leſs expos'd quarters,” a little viſited with the beams of the 8x, 
are found to thrive d the other, and to afford better T:##ber 3 
and-this was obferv'd: ong fince by Vitravins of the Infernates (as 
he calls them) in compariſon with the 8ypernates, which grow! 

an the Northern and ſhady fide of the Apennines, weve noting © 
good, which he imputes to the want of due digeſtion. They thrive 


| (as weſaid)in the moſt ſterile places,yet will grow in better,butnot 


in over-rich, and pinguid. The worſt Land in Wales bears (asT am 
told) large Pine; and- the F ir accordi to his aſpiring nature, 
loves alſo the Monntain more than the Valley ; but & Ttois mudu- 
Txiois 0Aws v queras, Tteannot endure the Shade, as Theophraftys 
obſerves, de PI. I. 4. c. 1. But this is not rigidly true ; for they will 

w in Coz2/ort, till they even ſhade, and darken one another, and 
will alſo deſcend from the Hi#s, and ſneceed very well, being de- 
firous of plentiful wateriwgs, till they arrive to ſome competent ſt1- 
tere ; and therefore they do not proſper fo well in an over ſandy, 
and hungry Soil, or greve!, as in the very entrails of the Rocks 
afoed more drink to the Roots, that penetrate into their 
meanders, and winding receſſes. But though they require this 
refreſhing at firſt, yet do they perfeHly abhor all fercoratzor 5 nor 
will they much endure to have the earth open'd about their Roots 


for Ablaqueation, or be difturb'd : This is alſo to be underftood 


of Cypreſs. A Fir. for the firi# half dozen years, ſeems to ſtand, 
or at leaſt make nd conſiderable advance 3 but it is when through- 
ly rooted, that it comes away mi - 'Fhat Honour 
ight Sir Norton Knatchbul/ Gaboſe delicions Plantation of Pines, 
and Firs I beheld with great fatisfaGtion) having aſfur'd me thata 
Fir-tree of his raifing, did ſhoot no kkfs than fixty foot in height, 
in little more than #wew#y years; and what are extant at Sir Peter 
Wentworths of Lillingflon Lovel; Cornbury 1m Oxfordſhire, and 
other places; but eſpecially thoſe Trees growng now in Harefield 
Park in the wn of Middleſex (belonging to Mr. Serjeant 
Nadigate_) where there are two Spaniſh, or Silver Firs, that at 
two years growth from the ſeed, being planted there Anne 1603. 
are now become goodly XMaſts : The biggeſt of them: from the 
ground, to the-u bough, is 81 feet, though forked on the top, 


which has not a little impeded its growth: The Girr, or Cir- 


cumference 


WJ 
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eumference. below, is thirteen foot, and the length (fo far as is 
Saul that, is, .to ſex inches as, 73 foot, A GS nid I7 
LIazches (quare, ,amounting. by calculation to 146 foot of good Tim- 
ber : The other Tree is indeed not altogether fo large, by reaſon 
of. its.ſtanding near the Hoxſe when it was b#rzt (about 22 years 
ſince), when ane ide of the Tree was ſcorched alſo ;.yer it has not 
only. recoyer'd that ſcar; but thrives, exceedingly, and is within 
cight or nine foot, astall as the other,and would probably havebeen 
the better of the #wo, had not that impediment Paper, "It grow-= 
ing. {o taper, and erect, as.nothing can be more beautiful: 7hzs I 
think (if we,had no other) is a pregnant inſtance, as of the ſpeedy 
growing of that terial 3, ſo of all the'encouragement I have al- 
ready given, tor the more, frequent cultivating this. ornamental, 
uſeful, and; profitable Tree, abounding doubtleſs formerly in this 
Country of gurs, if what a.grave, and authentick Author writes be 

| true, Athenens relating, that the ſtupendious Yeſſel, built ſo ma- 
ny. ages ſince by Hiero,, had its; Mat outof Britain. Take notice 
that none of theſe wonntainons Trees ſhould be. planted deep 

but as ſhalow as may be for their competent. ſupport. . 

' _ . IO. . The Picea is another ſort of Pize, and to be cultivated like 
it,, the col4 ground which theſe Plants moſt affet, though it be 
hard todiſcover, 4 Re 4 | 


< 


Yet ſometimes Pitch-trees and the noxious Yew, Picea tantum, taxique nocentes 
Or the dark Ivy will dire Symptoms ſhew, Interdum, aut edrre pandunt Veſtigia nigre, \ 
| Ge,” | 


And a E am not ſatisfied why it might not proſper in ſome ” 
tolerable degree in England, as well as in Germany, Ruſſia, the 
_ Colder Tra&Fs, and abundantly in France : It grows on the Alpes 
among the Pie, but neither ſo tall, nor ſo upright, and produces 
.a Gum almoſt as white, and firm as .Frankincenſe : But it is the 
Larix (another ſort of Pine _) that yields the true YVewetian Tur- 
perntzne. | N 

Ii. There is alſo the Piceaſter (a wilder ſort) out of which the 
greateſt ſtore of Pitch is boyl'd. The Teda likewiſe, which is a 
ſort abounding in Dalmatia, more unctuous, and more patient of 
the warmer ſituations, and ſo inflammable, that it will ſlit into Car- 
dles, and therefore ſome will by no means admit it to be of a dit- 
ferent Species , but a metamorphoſis of over-grown fattineſs, to 
which the moſt Judicious incline, But of theſe, the Grand Ca- 
4ries (and all about the Mountains near Texariff ) are full, where 

the Inhabitants do uſualy build their Howſes with the Timeber of the | 
Pitch-Treez They cut 1t alſo into Wain ſcot, in which it ſucceeds 
marvellouſly well; abating that it. s ſo obnoxious to firing, 
that when ever a houſe is attacqu'd,. they make all imaginable haſt 
'.out of the Conflagration; and almoſt deſpair of extinguiſhing it : 
Fhey there alſo ale it for Candle-Wood, and to travel in the night 
by the light, of it, as we -do by Links, and Torches 3 nor co they 
make theſe Tees £4 the Spaniards call ny of the Wood of 
Pine alone, but of other Trees, as of 04k, Haſel which they 
5 PF * '_  » crave 


<= 
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cleave and hack, and then 4rie inthe Over, or Chimey, but have 
certamly- ſome uncuous, and inflammable matter; in-which they 
= dip it z/ but thus they do in B3ſcay, as T am credibly in- 

otm'd. | | | | 

' 12. -The Bodies of theſe being cut, or burnt down to'the ground, 
will emit frequent S»ckers from the Roots; but ſo will neither 
the Pie, nor [Fir ; But the Fir may be propagated of Layers, 
which I divulge, asa confiderable Secret that has been eflay'd with 

| ſucces. | | | | | 
13. That all: theſe, eſpecially the Fir, and Pie, will proſper 
well with us, is more than probable, becauſe it is a kind of Demon- 
ſration, that they did-heretofore grow plentifully in Cumberland, 
Cheſhire, Stafford, and Lancaſhire, if the multitudes of theſe Trees 
to this day found intire, and bxried under the Earth, though ſup- 
pos'd to have'been o'rethrown, and cover'd ſo ever ſince the unt- 
verſal' Delyge, be indeed of this Species « The Learned Dr. Mer- 
rett, in his'Pinax, ſpeaks of ſeveral places of this Nation, where 
ſubterraneousr-Trees are found 3 as namely, in Cornwal, ad finem 
terre, in agris Flints; in Pezbroke-ſhire towards the ſhore, 
. Where they ſo abound, #t totnm littns ({ays the Doftor) tanquam 
Sylva cednt apparet ; in Cheſhire alſo (as we ſaid) Cumberland, 
and Angleſey, and ſeveral of our Exro-boreal trafts, and are called 
Noahs-Ark, By Chatneſſe 1n Lancaſhire (ſays Cambden) the low 
2offie ground was no very long time fince, carried away by an 
impetuous flood, and in that place now lies a low 1rriguous Yale, 
where many proſtrate Trees have been digged out : And fromano- 
ther I receive, that in'the Moors of Somer ſetſhire (towards Bridg- 
water ) ſome lengths of: Paſture growing much wither'd, and 
parched more than other- places of the ſame ground, in a great 
drowth, it was obſerv'd to bear the _ , and ſhape (in groſs) 
of Trees They diggd, and found in the ſpot Ok, as black as 
Ebony, and have been from hence inſtruted, to take up many 
hundreds of the ſame kind : This. might be of good uſe for the 
like detections in Eſſex ,: Lincola-ſtire , and places either low 
ſituate, or adjacent to the Sea ; alſo at Binfield heath in Kent, &c. 
Theſe Trees were (ſome think) carried away in times paſt, by ſome 
accident of Inxndation, or by Waters undermining the ground, 
till their own weight, and the Winds bow'd them down, and over- 
whelm'd in the A4#d - For 'tis obſerv'd, that theſe Trees are no 
where found ſo frequently, as in Boggie places 3 but that the burn- 
| ing of theſe Trees ſo very bright, ſhould be an Argument they 
_- —— is not neceflary, ſince the Bitnminons quality of ſuch 

"Earth, may have imparted it to themz and Cambden denies them to 
be fir-trees, ſuggeſting the Qwerie 3 Whether there may not poſ- 
fJbly grow Trees even under the Ground, as well as other things ? 
There are in Cumberland, on the Sea-ſhore, Trees ſometimes diſ- 
cover'd at Low-water, and at other times that lye buried in the 
Sand; and in other Xoſſze places of that Connty, 'tis reported, the 
People frequently dig up the Bodies of vaſt Trees without Bowghs, 
and that by dire&ion- of the Dew alone in Summer 3 = = 
obſerve 
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obſerve it never lyes upon that part, under which thoſe Trees are 
mterr'd. Theſe particulars T find noted by the Ingenious Authoxr 
of the Britannia Baconica, How vaſta Foreſt, and what goodly 
Trees were once ſtanding in HoZand, and thoſe Low-conntries, _ 
till about the Tear 860, that an Hurricare obſtrufting the mouth 
of the Rhine near Catwic, made that horrid devaſtation,” good 
Authors mention 3 and they to this day find monſtrous bodies, 
and branches, (nay with the yery N#ts, moſt intire) of proſtrate, 
and buried Trees, 1n the Yeene, eſpecially towards the South, and 
at the bottom of the Waters : Alſo near Brxges in Flanders, whole 
Woods havebeen found twenty Ells deep, in which the Traxks, 
Boughs, and Leaves do fo exaAly * appear, as to diſtinguiſh their 
ſeveral Species, with the Series of their Leaves yearly falling ; of 
which ſee Boetins gle Boot. ' | 73. : 
Dr. Plot in his Nat. Hiſt. of Qxford-ſhire mentions divers Swb- 
terraneonus Oaks, black' as Ebony, quite through the whole fub- 
ſtance of the Timber, caus'd (as he & poſes, and learnedly evin- 
ces) by a Yitriolic humour of the Earth; of affinity to the nature 
of the T»h-Galls, which that kmd of Tree produces : Of theſe he 
ſpeaks of ſome found ſunk under the ground, in an upright), and 
growing poſture, to the perpexdicular depth of ſixty foot; of 
which oze was three foot diameter, of an eſs emulating the 
politeſt Ebory : But theſe Trees had none of them their Rovers, but 
were found plainly to have been cut off by the kerf: There were 
great ſtore of Haſel-Nuts, whoſe ſhells were as ſound as ever, but 
no kerwel within. It 1s there the learned Author gives you hig/ 
* conjecture, how theſe deep T#terrments happen'd 3 namely by our 
Anceſters ( many Ages _— clearing the'Ground: for-7#Zage, and 
when Wood was not worth converting to other uſes, "gging 
Trenches by the fides of many Trees, in which they buried-ſome 3 
and others they ſlung into quagerires, and Lakes to make room 
for more profitable Agriculture: But I refer you to the Chapter. 
In the mean time, — this Afoſſie-Wood ( as they uſually 
terme it, becauſe, for the moſt part dug-up in Moſſre, and: Moory- 
bogs where they cut for Tawrf)) it i biakly Pp le ( with x 
. learned Mr. Kay) that theſe places were many ages fince, 
Firm-land covered with Wood, afterwards undermined, and over- 
whelmed by the violence of the Sea, and ſo continuing ſubmerg'd, 
till the Azvers brought down Earth, and Aud enough to cover 
the Trees, filling up the ſhallows, and _— them to the Ter- 
ra-firma again , which he illuſtrates from the like Accident upon 
the Coaſt of Suffolk, about Dunwich, where the Sea does at this - 
day, and hath for many years paſt, much incroach'd upon the Land, 
undermining, and ſubverting by degrees, a great deal of high- 
ground; fo as by ancient Writings it appears, a whole'Wood of 
more than'a Mile and half, at preſent is ſo-far within the Sea: Now 
if in ſucceeding Ages ( as probable it is enough) the Sea ſhall by 
degrees be fill'd up, either by its own working, or by Eart/Þro 
down by Land-Floods, (hill ſubſiding to the bottom, and fur- 
mounting the tops of theſe Trees, and ſo the ſpace again — 
=; the 
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the Firm-land ; the Mex that ſhall then live in; thoſe parts, will, 
it's likely, .dig-up theſe Trees, and-as much wonger, how they came 
there, .as we do at preſent thoſe we. have becn ſpeaking of: But we 
ſhall enquire farther concerning theſe Subterraneav Produttions 
anon,. and whether the Earth, as well as the Water, have not 
the vertye of. ſtrange Tras ſmntatians : Thele Trees are found-in 
Moors, by poking with Saves of. three or four foot length, ſhod 


with Troz. . 


. 


- 


+. #8 | many, and almoſt univerſal uſe of theſe 7 rees, both 
Sea and. Egnd will plead, 22 


” 


- 


The uſeful Pine for Ships — — | ——dant utile Lignum | 

$4 th ; Sa Navigis Pines = — f Georg. 2. 
+1 13m; Creag tt, | 

Hence Papinins.6.; Thebatd. calls it audax abies. They make our 
beſt X242ſt,.; Sheathing, Scaffold-poles, ec. heretofore the whole 
Veſſel - It gsipretty, (faith Pliny) to conſider, that thoſe Trees which 
are ſome Jovght after. for Shipping, ſhould moſt delight in the 
higheſt of Mountains, as if it fled from the Sea on purpoſe, and were 
afraid to deſcend into the Waters. With Fir we likewiſe make all 
inteſtine works, as Wainſcot, Floors, Pales, Balks, Laths, Boxes, 
Bellies for all Muſical Inſtruments in general, nay the Ribs, and 
-Sides.;of, that enormous Siratagemr, the ſo famous Trojen Horſe, 
may, be thought to be built of this Material, and if the Poet mi- 


ſtake not, 
—— The Ribs with Deal they fit. . — SefFaqu: intexunt Abiete coſtas. #n. 4 


In Holand they receive their beſt 2aſts out of Norway, and 
even as far as 2/oſcovy, which are beſt eſtemed,*(asconlitting of 
| long fibers, without knots ) but Deal-boards from the firſts 
and though Fir rots. quickly in Salt-Water, it does not ſo ſoon 
periſh in-freſþ3 nor dothey yet refuſe it in Merchant-Ships, eſpe- 

cially the upper-parts of them, becauſe of its lightneſs: The true | 
- Pine wasever highly commended by the Antients for Naval Archi- 
teFure, 'as not fo calily decaying; and we read-that Trajan cau(- 
ed Yeſſels to be built both of the true, and ſpurioxs kind. well 
pitch'd, and over-laid with Jed, which-perhaps might _ our 
| | modern. 
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modern Sheathing with that Metal at preſent. . Fir is exceeding 


 ſmoothtopolzfh on, and therefore does weltunder &z/4ing wotk, 


and takes b/ack equal with the Pear-tree : Both Fir, and eſpecially 
Pine, ſucceed well in Carving, as for Capitels,, Feftoons, hay $ta- 
res, eſpecially being Gilded}, becauſe of the eaſinefs of the Gratz, 
to work, and take rhe Tool every way 3/ and he that ſhall examine 
it nearly, will find that fatnous Twage of the'F. Virgin at Loreto 
(teported to be Carved by the hands of S. Zxke ) to be'ryade of 
Fir, as the grain eaſily diſcovers it : The Torulas (3 Vitruuvins 
terms it) and heart of Deal, kept dry, ca Mbiinten ind 
white, is everlafting; nor does thiere'arty Wood lo well agree with 
the glew, as it,” or 15 fo eafſe to be n rrſs It is alſd'e&cellett for 
f 


Beams, and other Tizeber-work'i Houſes, being LE tit, and 
exceedingly ſtrong, and therefore of evety good oe for Barre, 
and bolts of Doors, as well as for Doors themſely | 
beams of Coaches, a board'of an T»ch and half th 


the body of it with great caſe, by reaſon of a natural, Ming \whicl | 
it has, not cafily viotated : You ſhall find, that' of 'bid'they ade = 


Carts, and Coaches of it: atid for Pites tolhpetfitht 5) 
grounds , moſt of Venice, and Amflertats 1s Built 'upal 
with ſo exceflive charge, a5 ſome report, tlie fonnd4i70ny 
' houſes coſt as much, as what is creed on them; rhiere bein 
ven-in no fewer than 1659 great a of this 734#ber, tirider 
the new Stadt-houſe of Amfterdami; FO $caffoldteg fo there 
is none comparable to it; and I am fure 'we find it an Extraordj- 
nary ſaver of 04k, where it may be had at reafonable p#3ce. I will 
not complain what an incredible maſs 'of read Mone , 5 jearly 

2 


d into the Northerw Conntrie} for this fot Comm 
which. might all be faved Were We tengo Coun Bdaie, Ot 6 
0 


have them ont of Yirgizia ,- there being no Couth fo the hs 
World ſtor'd with ——— _ _ fort ; Ol Yo 
they call Cypreſs, much exceeding tirher Fir, or Pie for this pur- 
wales bel perry and fþt as 7ew, arid Beridit ©” 
ration; it 15 alſo lighter than enther, atid everlaſtirip iti #e?, or 
dry z 10 as I nach wonder, that Wwe enquire” tio thbre after 1t: In 
a word, not only here, and there ati Aouſe, biit Whole Towns, and 
great Cities are, and have been built of Fi+ only 3 nor rHar aloe 
m the North, as 2oſco, 8c. where the vety Streets ate pab'd with 
ir, (the bodzes of the Trees lying, ptofttate one by one iti rian- 
ner of a Raf# ) but the renouned .City of Confianripople; and 
nearer home Tholoſe in France was withiin little more than! itt hun- 
dred years, moſt of Fir, which now wholly afarble and Brick 
after 800 houſes had been burnt , as it often chances at. Conſtan- 
tinople , but where no accident even of this devouring nature, 
will at alt move'them to- re-edifie with more laſting Materials: To 
conclude with the uſes of Fir, we have moſt of our Pot-Afbes of 
this Wood, together' with Torch, or Funebral-Staves; nay, 3 
of old, Spears of it, if we may credit YVirgils Amazonjen 
Combate. | | 
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——Cufus apert un 


- $f DE - —Shepreſt - | . 
A long Fir Spear through his expoſed Breaſt. Adverſs longa tranſuerberat abiete __ 
| = © R : 7 » R * © n. I Le 
| Laſtly, the very Chips, or Shavings of Deal-boards, are of other 
. 1 uſe than to kindle Fires alone: Thomgs Bartholinus in his Medi- 
| l : cine Danorum Diſſert. 7. ec. where he diſclaims the uſe of Hops 


in Beer, (as pernicious and malignant, and from ſeveral inſtances 
how apt it is to produce and uſher in 1»feFions, nay; Plagnes,@*c:) 


jj | affirms, togive a grateful odor to the. Drizk3 and how ſoverain 


would ſubſtitute in its place, the Shevings of. Deal-boards, as he 
(| = thoſe reſſwows-woods, the Tops of Fir, and Pines are againſt the 


Scorbut, Gravel in the Kidreys &c. we generally : tis in 
ji | the ſame Chepter, that he commends alſo Formmood, Marrubi- 
FW un, Chameleagnum, Sage, Tameriſc, and almoſt any thing, ra- 
| " ther than Hopps. The bark of the Pine heals Ulcers 5 and the 1n- 
tier r73#d.cut Zn, contus'd, and boil'd in ſtore of water, is an ex- 

JE s cellent remedy for burns and ſcalds, waſhing the ſore with the de- 
W. q , coFios, 500 applying the ſoftned: bark - Tt is alfo foverain againſt 
Wh Frozen and benum'd limbs : The diſtill'd water of the green Comes 
| takes away the wrinkles of the face, Gypeng: Coos therein, and 

l laying them on it becomes a Co F.69 not to be deſpisd. The Pize, 
'S | _ Or Pices buried in the Earth neyer decay : From the latter #ran- 
| . Jſudes a very bright, and pellucid G#w 5 hetice we have likewiſe 
Roſen 3.allo of the Pine are made Roxes and Barrels for dry Goods; 
yea, and it is cloven into Shig/es for the covering of Houſes 
1n ſome placesz alſo Hoops for Fine-Veſſels, eſpecially of the eaſi- 
ly flexible #3ld-pine 3 not to forget the Kerzels (this Tree being 
' always furniſh'd with Cones, ſome ripe, others grees) of ſuch ad- 
il .mirable uſe in —_— 3 and for Tootb-pickers, even the very 
Wo leaves are commended 7 Im | 
"a  ceedingly.improve the Air, by their odoriferous, and balſamical 
'emiſſions, and for ornament, create a perpetual Spring where they 

are plentifully propagated. And if it could be proved that the 

| ' Almngim-trees, Recorded 1 Reg. 10. 12. (whereof PiUars for 

| that famous Temple, and the Royal Palace, Herps, and Pſalte- 

| | :ries, Ec. were made) were of this ſort of Wood (as ſome doubt 

| not to aſſert) we. ſhould eſteemit at another rate 5 yet we know 
" | Foſepbus affirms they werea kind of Pine-tree, though ſomewhat 
| 'relembling the Fig-tree wood to appearance, as of a moſt luſtrious 
.Candor. In the 2 Chroz. 2. 8. there is mention of Almng-trees 

to gow in Lebanon; and if fo, methinks it ſhould rather be a 

kind of Cedar 3 (yet we find Fir alſo in the ſame period) for we 

- have ſeena whiter ſort of it, even very white as well as red ; 
though ſome affirm it to be but the Sap of it (ſo our Cabinet-ma- 
| her call it) I ſay, there were both Fir, and Pixe-trees alſo growing 
. Upon thoſe Afonntains, and the learned Aeiborins, (in that curi- 
| | *Ous Treatiſe of his De Fabrica Triremium) ſhews, that there were 
| fiich' Trees brought out of dia, or Ophir. In the mean time 
[1 Mr. Purchas informs us, that Dr. Dee writ a laborious Teeatiſe al- 
| 'N moſt wholly of this $#bje# (but I could never have the good hap 

. to 


: In ſum, they are Plantations which ex- 
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to'ſee it) wherein, as Commiſſioner for Solomon's Timber, and like 

a Learned” ArchiteF, and Planter, he has fummon'd a Fury of 
twelve forts of Trees ; namely, 1. the Fir, 2. Box, 3. Cedar, 7 c- 
preſs, 5. Ebony, 6. Aſh, 7. Juniper, 8. Larch, 9. Olive, 10. Pine, 
IT. #0 and 12. Sardal-trees, to examine which of them were, 
this' Alewaginmr, and at Jaſt ſeems to concur with Joſephus, in fa- 
vour of Pzxc, or Fir; who poſſibly, from ſome antient Record,, 
or fragment of the ood it ſelf, might learn ſomething of it ; and 
tis*believ'd;: that it was fome material both odoriferons to the 
Stent, and beautiful to the Eye, and of fitteſt temper to refract. 
Sounds ; beſides its ſerviceableneſs for Building, all which Pro-, 
pertics are inthe belt ſort'of Pie or Thyina, 'as Pliny calls it 3 or 
perhaps ſome other rare #009, of which the Eaftern Indies are 
doubtleſs the beſt provided ; and yet I find, that theſe vaſt beams 
which ſuſtam'd the Roof of S: Peter's Church at Rope, laid (as re-. 
ported) by Conſtartine the Great, were made of the Pitch-tree, 
and- have laſted from Ano 336. down to our days, above 1300« 
126. But now whiles I am reciting the Uſes of theſe beneficial 
Trees, Mr. #i»#thorp preſents the Royal Society with the Proceſs of. 
making the T.2r, and Pitch in; New-England, which we thus abbre- _ 
viate. Tar-js made out of that ſort of Pine-tree, from which natu-_ 
rally Turpertire' extilleth ; and which art its firſt flowing out, is 
liquid and clear 3 but being hardned by the Air, either on the 
Tree, or wherever it falk, is not much unlike the Bargundy. 
Pitch; and We'call them Pitch-pines out'of which this gummy, 
ſubſtance tranſades': They ' grow upon the molt berrer plains,. on 
Rocks alſo, and HiPs rifing 'amongſt thoſe Plains, where ſeveral 
are found blowiidown, that have lain ſo many Ages, as that the 
whole Bodies: Branches, arid'Roots of the, Trees being periſhed, 
ſome certain &#vts only of the  Boughs have been left remaining 
intire-(theſe &nors are that bart where' the boxgh is joyn'd to the. 
body'of the Tree) lying at the fame diſtance and poſture, as they 
grew upon the Tree for its 'whole length. The Bodies of ſome 
of theſe Tree# are not corrupted through age, but = conſum'd, 
and reduc'd to aſhes, by 'the annual burnings of the Indians, 
when they ſet their grounds on fre 3 which yet has, it ſeems, no 
power over'theſe hard knots," beyonda black ſcorching 3 although-. 
being ' laid oi. heaps, they ate" apt enough to burn. -It is of theſe. 
Knots they mak rheir Tar ir New-England, and the Conntry adja- . 
cent, whiles they are well impregnated with that Terebinthiwe, and | 
Reſinoxs matttr, which like a Ba!ſozx, preſerves them ſo long from 
prtrefa#ion, The reſtof the Tree does indeed contain the like Te- 
rebinthine Sap,” ag appears (upon any ſlight inciſion of bark on. 
the ſtem, or boughs) by a ſmall cryſtalline pearl which will ſweat 
out 3 but 1h#; for being more watery, and undigeſted by reaſon . 
of the poroſity of: the Wood, which expoſes it to the impreſſions 
of the Air and Wet, 'rendery the Tree more obnoxious; eſpecial- ' 
ly; if it lie proſtrate with the' b2rh, on, which isa receptacle for 
a certain Intercntaneons Worm, that accelerates its decay, They 
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are the k»ots then alone, which the Tar-makers-amg th inbeopreghe 
ging them in Carte to ſome Fara panay: place not whare 
ing Clay, of Loass fit far.th gr pore hey lay an. RY ſuch 
pinky ſtone as they have at hand';, This, they pode: an 
ww ths level of the ground, thata Veſſel may nag ide | 

rl hag wages, to. ods ia the Tar as it runs qut::R 
the Hearth is made ding to the quantity, of ode to = 
Ft at onee, and that yrs a very ſinaoth floor of Clay, yetſamewhat 
deſcending, ar dripp! greyl c extream parts to the middle, and 
thence towards inpping wor aides, where 2 Coles | 1s left for the. Tay 
to ryn out at. The Heath thus finiſh d; they pile the gi Qne. 
upon anqther, after 7 ſame manner asour Coffiers, do their. 
wood far C ar-caal 5 a height proportiqnable ta the breadth, 
of the RL, . nt m5 cover them over :with a cat of ieg log, of 
clay (wh 1s gr ter -bopg with the beſt, and, malk 
tenacious Earth the place will are 5 - #Rang only a ſmall fir 
cle at the top, whereat to put the fir waking ſome little 
Boles round about at ſev bw for! the MR of ſo rueh 
air, -as 1s yequiſite to keep it b and;to regulate the fre, by 
Ing, and at, \ The proceſs alwol the 
e with that of making Cher-cos), a9will appear in due my 

for, leo DRE on fires that bale 1s: a 5-4 , 

the hat Regifters a gavern'd,, as. . the, knot -_ 
by cated with com ects walles being 
Fog Tar runs com tq,the,, | king Gm together 
ns ade 


efron: 
_ 


50 Qus. fences ae the th TE ger, an (awe- 
what thinner, which Cn to.burn in {teach ,0b;C4rdlen 3: gi- 
| 5. good. light, Thie they calf Candle-woed,, and it is. 
in New Tagenc, Virgenia, and, the Rateh 
planters in their Villages 3, but for thatit's- CR offenſive, by 
reaſon ofthe much fuliginous: ſmoak, which comes from it, they com- 
monly, burn it in peg corner mote Pone.or Iroms ex- 
ons. : $67 paring Z es in their; hand, as\there 
to go about 4 drvo- 5g k ouſt neg be conceiy/d, 

A ale ave mention'd in the former deſcriptign of the oof, 

they axe par to be ſeparated from; the, bodier of the trees 

Sr. tizee,, Or that they are the only anaterials, out of wiv 


f 


% 
W 
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Tar can be extracted: For there are-in theſe Tr4&s, millions of 


Trees Which abound with the fame ſort of &4nots; and full of Twr- 
pentine fit to make Tar ; But the labourof felling theſe Trees, and 
of cattizg out their kzzots, would far exceed the value of the Tar; 
eſpecially, ip Conntries where Workmen ate ſo very dear + But 
thoſe krots above mentiotid, are provided to hand, without apy 
other labour, than the gathering only, There are ſvmetimes found 
of thoſe ſort of Pize-trees, the lawelt part of whoſe ſterns towards 
the root is as full of Turpentine, as the kyots s and of theſe alſo may 
Tar be made - but ſych Trees being rarely, found, are commonly 


preſerved to ſplit inta Cendle-wood 3 becauſe they will be caftly | 


river out into any lengths, and ſcantlings defir'd, much better than 
the 4kzote, There be, who pretend an art of as fully #»;pregnatin 
the body of any living P3ze-tree, for fix, or eight foot high; a 


ſome have reported that ſuch an art is pratisd in Norway < But | 


upon fſevera! - »yeriments, by girdling the Tree (as they call it 


and cutting ſome of the bark round, and a little 3»to the wood of 


the Tree, l1x, or eight foot diſtant fromthe ground, it has yet ne- 
ver ſucceeded ; whether the juſt ſeaſoz of the year were not 'ob- 
ſerv'd, or what elſe omitted, were worth the diſquiſition ; if at 
leaſt there be any: ſuch ſecret amongſt the Norwegians, Swedes, of 
any other Natioz. Of Tar, by boiling it to a ſufficient height, is 
P;ztch made: and in ſome plages where Roſee is plentiful, a fit pro- 
portion of that, may be diffolved ini the Tar whiles it is boiling; 
and this zxixtare is ſooneſt converted to Pitch; but it is of ſome- 
what a differing kind frgm that which is made of Ter only. with- 


out other compoſition. - There is a way, which ſome $hip-Gars 
$onhors in thoſe Countries haye 11s'd, to bring their Tar into. Pitch 
for an uſe 3 by making the Tax ſo very hotinan! Trow Ker- 
tle, that it will eaflly take fi "blazing, and (et ina 
airy plae, they. let burn fo long, , Our forhe fill 


| Then hy covering the Kerele-clole, the fre is extingnithd, and 
the Pitch is made without more ceremony. There is a proceeet 


cald) will harden into pure 
og 


. I , 4 V5 E VS ©. Sig x a5 ". I 
and lignid Pitch, and Tar for remedies againſt theCongb, arthrivie 
and . Pulmonic aff 


the burning, and fuligingus vapour of theſe, eſpecially the Zofiw, 
we haye our Lamp, and Printers b P Faded Jp 
Fige, and Fir trees in-Scotland, mi 1 Ins Jenty of 
excellent Tar, were ſome induſtrious Perſon employ 7d about the 
"Fork, . But there js another proceſf not much unkke the 


* 
a 


orgivenes, . 11 bis 
Egan. 
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| _Their\ way of making Pitch (fays heY is thas: They take $42-. 
pines, that 15, that part of the Fir;' ſofat as it hathino- knots; and 
ſhaving away the extrearn parts, leave-only* that which is neareſt 
tothe middle, and the” P#tb + Thar which remains, they call Da-- 
di (from the old Greek" wotd Azv; whence the/Latine' Teda) 
Theſe they ſplit into ſmiall 'picces, "and laying them on/a Farmece, 
put fire to the uppet part, till they are*all burnt, the: liquor 4 the 
mean time runmng from the wo9d;/ atid letout from the bottom of 
the FIrvace into a hole made in the d, where it continues 
like 0y - - Then' they pur Firet0't, and ſtirit about till ir thieken, 
and has ute Hig r After: this, pu Taree; Fry out'the Fire, they-caft 
Chalk upon it,and Uraw it oiit with a veſk,and lay'itin lirtle places 
Fr Ou out by the DE an whete it receives both'its form, and a firm 
er, bod tranſpoftation : Thus far the Archbiſbops bur: 
ls not 16 "inftrattive, and methodical as what'we' have deſerib _. 
VE. 


© j7y A Pp: XXL 
9 the Larch, Platarme, Loris, Conms, EX. 


# bit hots of " & ror Eathily, loſesits /z chruff 
off when the new clog arid therefore we loft (ru 
bens > it iy ſelf of Feed; arid wit 


ot. Firs and Pires 

we mi ht. i hope as ata, bas ft 20 ofthe, know 
aots. read, of ES it Nero th: 120. foot th ; miatle out 
Oo F, 


at 'l 
E: ys bo put > 
Gee thereof re Fry "> no Wore thin atty pow 
"FT ing of 7r0# - and to fa trot, we firid the 7 Nev 
{ Irequently as commore Full i in the F; Falk, if at leaſt 5 
e Larix, which they now call net. There is lance | 
Larch timber 1 in the nildin s at eee, eſpecially about the 
acer Piazza San Marco, whete I rerternber Scot; "i 
| Ifusd much of it, and infinitely cotrtnerids: it: Nor Na 
hey only uſe. it in Houſer, but in Nvel Archive ine allo : 'the 
/p ment i Sl Witſes (alate Ditch Wyiter of pr re 
en found not 10ng fince in the Nimidlfin * 
Under water, beirlg Behly chiefly built der this _— 
Nh, reduc 'd | oa cory atid hardri rh ck 
ns aboy ee bop Tr Lad fr | Poe 
L1t. b ina Cat on ſandal Fe 
Decks ape coverd with! ne Wy = of fed, 
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fixed with nails gilt, and the intire Ship fo contain'd thirty 
foot inlength) ſo ſtanch, as not one drop of water had foaked into 
any room. Tiberixs we find built that famous Bridge to his Naw- 
»egchia with this wood, and it ſeems to excel tor Beams, Doors, 


diers, : which evi coyer'dithe Sea, cx L Rivers, and thruſt 

| Mount 4#4os from the Gontiyext, to. admire the pulchrityde, and 
procerity: of one:of theſe goodly Tr, came ſo of it, 
hailing oth himſelf, his Conc nd great Perlons of all 
their jewels, hecover'd it with Gold, Genms, Ree dares, Seek, 
rd of it, 


and. Bracelets, and. infinite. riches 4, Ip. fam, was 10 exemor'd 


#iav, not intere(t of hanonr, . nor the 
tengous 4ray, could perſwade bum 
ris, chis Ainion,. his Goddeſs; and 


4 


rticas Pn to 
ls b o abs 4 clh, 
| ow S305 4) 


_ and ſhadethe Paloftrite3asyauihaye 
dib;.$:1c@p.144- and: 33 Slaydipe Rerxgult. 
with a Figure, or Ichnographical plot. Thels.Jnees : 
firſt brought out of the Levare, and cultivated wit 
duftry: and coſt, for its ſtately and proud head only 5 that great Mao. Se 


# , turnal. 
Orators, and Stetes-mey. Cicero, and Hortenſins would exchange 7" 3: 
| now 


113 
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now and then a t#r- at the Bar, that they might have the pleaſure 
to (tep to theit Yilas, and refreſh their P/atans, which they would 
often irrigate with 1/ize inſtead of ater 3. and fo priz'd the ve- 
ry ſhadow of it, that when afterwards they tranſplanted them into 
France, they exatteda Tribute of any of the Natives, who ſhould 
reſume but to' put his bead under it. Plizy tells us there is na 
3 whatſoever which ſo well defendsus from the heat of the Sur 
in $#-:2er 3 nor that admits it more kindly 1n inter. And for 
our encouragement, I do upon experience allure you; that they" 
will flouriſh, and abide with us, without any more trouble than 
frequent, and plentiful tering, which from their youth, they 
exceſſively delight in, and gratefully acknowledge by their growt 
accordingly ; fo as I am perſwaded, that with very ordinary Indy- 
ſtry, they might be propagated to the incredible Ornament of the 
Walks, and Aavennes to Great-mens houſes. The Introduction of 
this true Plare atnongſt us, is due to that horonrable Gentleman, 
Sir Geo, Crook, of Oxfordſhire, 'trom whoſe bounty Ireceived an 
hopeful plant how growing in my Yila. FP tl 
3. There was lately at Baſil wi Switzerland, art ancient goodly 
Platanetum, andnow in France they are- come again in vogne's; T 
know it was antiently accounted «xsp#r©-3 but they may with us be- 
rais'd of their ſeeds with care, ina moiſt ſoil, as here I have kgown 
them : But the reaſon of our little ſucceſs, is, that we very rarely- 
have them ſent us ripe; which ſhould be gather'd /ate in _dAutrmzrx, 


and brought us from ſome more Levantize parts than Jtaly. They 


come alſo of Layers abundantly ; affecting a freſh, and feeding 

ground ; for ſo they plant them about their RKivulets, and. 'Four- 

tains. , The Weſt-Indian Plane is not altogether ſo rare, but it riſes 

to a goodly Tree, arid bears a very _ and leſs jagged leaf; That 

the Tarks uſe their Plat awns for the building of Shzpe, I learn oug 

of Ricciolus Hydrog, I. 10. c. 37, [4.5 4thho\ 24.2" 1 
4. The ſame op! 


opinion haye I of the noble Lotus Arbor, (another 
lover of. the Water) whichin 7tely yields bothan admirable'ſbade, - 
and Tizeber, immortal; Of this Wood are made Pipes, and: Wind- 
- aj wo4t* and of its Root, Hafts for knives and other Tools, 8c, 
e offer of Craſſws to Domitins far balf a dozen of theſe! Trees, 
rowing about an houſe of his in Kowe, teſtifies in what eſicem 
they were, had for their incomparable beauty atid'uſe. ' The Corael- 
#ree, though not mention'd by Pl;zy for its Timber, is'excxed- 
ingly commended for its durableneſs, and uſe in #beel-work;\Prwns, 
and Wedges , w which it laſts like the hardeſt Iroz 5 -and it-will 
grow with us to good bulk and ſtature 3 and the-preſery'd, and 
" ph berries, are moſt refreſhing, and an. excellent condiment; 
ut that 1s yery odd, which Aſat#hiolns affirms upon his own cx- 
perience, that oze who has been bitten of a Mgd-dog, if in a year 
after he handle the ood of this Tree till it grow warm, relapleg 
again into his diſtemper. | 11 


CHAP. 
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CHA P. av. 
of the Cypreki-tree, and Cedar. 
Co Es eeebiant' ter h beneifl Meet by dev the 


Male, (though inn wrgn toad] a which 2 bats the Cones, 
bat is Cee a more extravagant only from 
out cormemorn ap 6 even the c oypre [arid bur but with, afew 
_ + &- repre tender, and'nice a Plant, that it was cultiva- 


care, arid to be found only artioug(t Og the Cu- 
wot ph we ſeit now; itteveryGardey, rifing # goodly 
a balk and flarare; as moft which-you in coen B. ly it i 


for Tick I renwnber to have Gnce Ten ar thi late Maje bdews 
at Theobalds, before that Princel ſeat wi Dogon 


did e from this 7: tc, r 
> nes pt boar oe 


ottt bir Sagiy Rd I 


and ſeful axdnocirithe teaft Gorey E Mitiy « 
them arenot as yet become enderi2.on' Jamongft 

"2. Wemiy cad char the Peach was at ſt Io ntl ſo Ns 
and delicate a Tree, as thatit wasbeliev'& to thrive onl og, 
andevenin the days of Geter, it grewnio nearer then pt, > 
the” Rowan Provinces, but was not ſec in the Er 
thirty years ene Pliry's. 
mote 
4 fram Portis 72 FENce 
Ciry of 4bellino in Campania. 
© | Ons favtiom liters immutate, Arelfina tel, que frivs 


Aballina. 
1 might feb ine Sage Deweſts View, Mice Medlar, 
Fee, andmolt ordinary. Pears, as welt as of S odhiey Pere 
Trees, Frait-beererr, and others; For everrthe very Damen ſe 
« ff, (as my Lord Baron tells ns: Cert, 2. - 659.7 little 
than an MbuP-years old in Emgland - Mout? be of of 
wonderful increment. Ft was 680 years after” the” foundation of 
Rome , ere Italy had taſted a. Cherry of their oy ear 
then etnther out of Pontus Cas the dbove-metition'd F31- 
berts were) dig after ER travel 4d gs Britannor. 

at th, 


T ry; we 


=_ 


by 
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OT, tan; loaseven 
(and.coverd 
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of ſome 


HEINE One 
6 The Trafiriow is, Thas the Cypreſs (being a #1mbol of Kine 
"” 6, The Tradition is, That the Cypreſs (being a $zabol of Mor- 
rl, hey gud fy of he compary i never tobe, for fa 
of ki8ing it. This makes them to #zepal and wing them about; like 
fo' many #g gptian Mummies ; by which means, the inward parts 
of the Tree being ques; Yao! wantof Ar and Refreſhment, it'ne- 
ver arrives to any perfeCtion, but is exceedingly troublefome, and 
chargeable to maintain 5 whereas indeed, there is not a:more. #oz+ 
file, and governable Plaxt in nature; For the Cypreſy.may be cut to 
the very Kyotz, and yet ſpring afreſh : And this we find was the by- 
bendry inthe Ie of Anaria, where they usdto hy for Copp ce 
For the Eypreſe being rais'd from the Narſery of Seeds ſown ins; 
tember (or rather March,) and _within two years after tra#ſplant- 
ed, ſhould at two years ſtanding more,.. have the waſter-ſtem of the 
»#3ddleſhaft cut off ſome -band-breadth below the ſuzemit,the ſides, 
ard ſmaller ſprigs ſhorn into a conique, or pyramid al.form, and fo 
kept clipp'd from Aprilto September,as oft as there. 1s occaſion; and 
by this Regimzent, they will grow furniſh d tothe foot, and become 
the moſt beautiful Trees in the world, without binding or take ; 
ſtill remembring to abate the middle ſtem, and to ER the col- 
Lateral branches in its ſtead to what altitude you pleaſe.z-but when. 


. I ſpeak of ſbortning the middle ſhoot, I do not intend the dwarfing 


© * of it, and therefore it muſt be done diſcreetly, ſo as'it may not 


over-haſtily advance, till the foot thereof be perfeQly furniſhed : 
Bur there 1s likewiſe another, no leſs commendable — bo 
| re 
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dreſs this Tree with all the former advantages 3 if fparing the ſhaft 
altogether, you diligently cut away all:the y_ branches, reſer- 
ving only ſuch as radiate direaly from | 

ſborn, and clipt in due ſeaſon, will render the Tree very beautifub; 
and though more ſubje& to obey the ſhaking wizds,' yetthenatii- 
ral ſpring of it, does immediately redreſs it, without the leaſt dif- 
compolure ; and this is a ſecret-worth the learning of Gerd'ner2, 
who ſubject themſelves to the trouble of fakes, and bindivy, which 
is vety. inconvenient. Thus likewiſe may you form them into 
Hedges,and Topiary works, or by ſowing the.Seedsina ſhallow fur- 
row, and plucking up the Sxpernumeraries where they:come too 
cloſe and thick : For in this work, it will ſuffice to leave them with- 
in a foot of each other ; and when they are riſen about a yard in 
"height (which may be to'the half of your Paliſads) cur off their 
tops, as _ are taught, and keep the tides c/ipp'd; that they aſcend 
but by degrees, and thicken ar the bottom as they climbe. . Thus, 
they will preſent you ( in half a dozen or eight years) with in- 
co Ie Hedges, preferable to all others whatſoever, becauſe 
they are perpetually > and able toreliſt the Winds better than 
any which I know, the Ho4y only excepted; which indeed has no 
een. A: ' a - + ©2486 
7. When I fay Winds, I mean their fierceſt guſts, not their cold: 
For though it be ſaid, Brumdque iVeſe Cupreſſns, and that indeed 
no froſ# impeaches them (for they grow evenon the |ſmowy'tops of 
1da,) yet our cruel Eafter» winds do- ſometimes mbrtally invade 


them which have been late clipp'd, ſeldom the umtouch'd,yor that 


were dreſſed in the Spring only : The'effe&sof thelate Azareh, and 
April Winds (in the years 1663. and 1665.) accompattied with 
cruel _— and cold blaſts, for the ſpace of more thamtwoworths 
night and day, did not amongſt -near'a- thouſand "ypre (grows 
ing in my Gardes) kill above three or for, which mg very 
late cut to the quick (that is, the latter end of 0@Fobes Þwereiraw 
of their woxnds, took cold, and Eon drm 1 te 'others 
which were a little ſmitten towards th veply might have eſcaped all 
their blemiſhes, - had my Gard'ner cappid:them _— of 
bay or firaw, as in my abſence, I commandtd.i As'fot thefroſt'ok 
thoſe Wirters (than which I believe there was heverknown amore 


cruel and deadly piercing fince England had-a name it did not” 


touch a Cypreſs of mine, till-it joind-forces/with-thar deftradtive 
_ Wind : Therefore for caution, clip not your Cypreſfſer latein 4w- 
tame, and cloath them ( if young ) gun theſe winds for the 
froſt they only diſcolowr them, but ſeldom, or never hurt them, 
as'by long experience I have found. 7 vr nu 

8. If you affedt to ſee your Cypreſs in Standard;,and gn_ 
| (which may in time come-to- be of a large-ſubſtarice;:fit for the 
moſt immortal of Ti»ber, and indeed are the leaſt obnoxious to the 
rigours of our #i»ters, provided you never clip; ordisbranch 
them ) plant ; of the reputed Male fort; it is \a: Tree - whicts 
will proſper wonderfully z and where; the ground is: 5o2;, and? 
gravelly, though (as we faid ) Wy nothing ' fo A 

. « 


e body, which being 


jt 
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and it is of this, that the Yexetians make their | quraer profit. 

-: .'9, There is likewiſe the Tarentine Cypreſe, ſo much celebrated 
-by Cato3'4 do not mean our $2vive, (which ſome erroneouſly 
-take forit, though there be a Berry-bearing Savine, much reſem- 
- bling the Cypreſs, which comes to prove a gallant, upright Tree, 
fit for the '$1andard.) Both that, and the Mileſian, are worth 


our culture. - 64 

I. have already ſhew'd how this Tree is to be rais'd from the 
feed z bunt there was another Afethod amongſt the Artients, who 
Cas I tald you) were wont to make great Plantations of them for 
#heiw Timber - 1 have praftisd it my ſelf, and therefore deſcribe 
M. nat go ; 

©. T1. K youreceive your ſeed in the Nuts, which uſes to be ga- 
ther'd ebrice a year, (but ſeldom ripening with us).expoſe them 
te the Fawtill they gepe, or near a gentle fire, or put them in warn 
water, by which means the ſeeds will be _—_ ſhaken out ; for if 
you. have'them open before, they do not yield you half their crop. 


About the beginning of April (or before, if the weather be ſbowery) 
prepare an even Bed, which being made of fine earth, clap down 
with your Spade, as Card'ners do for Purſelain-ſeed (of old they 
roll'd it with ſome $8toxe, or Cylinder) Upon this ſtrew your ſeeds 
\ thick 57 then fift over them ſome more zoxuld, ſomewhat 
thatr Half an #ch in hogs : keep them duly watered after 


Rrafet; unlelstheſcafon do it for you 5 'and afterone yeers growth 
(for tlicy:willbe an i»o6: high in little more than a 3owth )you may 
fra folantithom where you pleaſe. In watering them, I give you 
this dextivec (Which may allo ſerve you for molt , and de- 
licate feet{x) (that yau dem them rather: with a broow, or ſpergito- 
r3; thanbeard the beating them outwith the common wetering- 


oy 


pots. and\whenthey.are well come up, be but ſparing of water - 
be fore Aa che you cleanſe them when the weeds are very 
yaung-aud tender; leſt:in ifhead of. por ,» you quite eradicate 
one have: ſpoken of #aterizg, and indeed whilſt 
Mad atrLintchignnhio val of 0 reef © Prefers non 
ran | OT Eppyeſs at Fraſcet# near 
Rome; wal firit planted; they drew arty watcher indeed Zr- 
rr Ee y thus, / 49nam inducere rignis (3. 6.) in ſmall 2us- 
err arid wha nc the foot of it,(as the Waver there is in abundance 
tradable) and made it (as I was credibly: inform'd) arrive to ſeven, 
or cight-fdoc height m one year 3 but with us, we may not be too 
plz: fince, bemg once well taken, they thrive beſt in our 
7, hight; and warmeſt grounds, whence Card an lays, juxta 4- 
ques areſcit, meaning in low, and mooriſh places, ftiff, and cold 
th, & 5 'where they never thrive.” '/ 
-./12:>Wharthe UV/es of this Tizeber are, for Chefds, and other U- 
tenſile, Harps, and divers other Muſicel - Infiruments (it being a 
very fonorous wood, and therefore emplay'd for  Orgen-pipes, as 
heretofore for ſupporters of Vines, Poles, Rails, -and Planks, (re- 
ing the Form, Moth, and all putrefattion to eternity) the Y eme- 
tans :fafidicntly underſtand; who did every twewty year, and oft- 


ner 
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ner (the Rowans every thirteen) make a conſiderable Revenue of 
it out of Candy : And certainly, a very gainful commodity it was, 
when the Fe// of a Cupreſſetimm, was —_ reputed a good 
Daughters Portion, and the Plantation it (elf calld Dotem filie. 
But there was in Candy a vaſt Wood of theſe Trees, belonging to 
the Republique, by malice, or accident (or perhaps by ſolar heat, 
as were many woods 74. years after, even here in Ezglazd) ſet on 
Fire, which Anno 1400. burning for ſeven years continually, be- 
fore it could bequite extinguiſh'd , fed fo long a ſpace by the #»- 
#Fu0ns nature of the Timber, of which there were to be ſeen at Ye- 
7ice planks of above foxr foot in breadth 3 and formerly the Yalves 
of St. Peters Church at Rowe, were framed of this Material, which 
laſted from the great Conſtantine, to Pope Engenins the Fourths 
time, almoſt ſix hundred years ; and then were found as freſh, and 
intire as if they had been new: But this Pope would needs change 
them for Gates of Braff, which were caſt by the famous Antonio 
Philarete; not in my opinion ſo vererable, as thoſe of Cypreſs. It 
was in Coffizs of this material, that Thucydi#des tells us, the Athe- 
#ians is d to bury their Heroes, arid the Aumnr :3-Cheſts broughe 
with thoſe Condited bodies outof Eg ypt, are many of them of this 
material, which 'tis probable may have lainin thoſe dry, and ſandy 
Crypta, many thouſand years. | 


13. The Timber of this wood was of infinite eſteem with the Ay- 


tients ; That laſting Brzdge built over the Exphrates by Semira- 
mis, was made of this wood ; and it is reported, Plato:chole it to 
Write his Laws in,before Braff it ſelf for.the dinturnity of the mat- 
ter : Tt js certain, that it never rifts or cleaves, but with great vi- 
olence 3 andthe bi ws of its juice, preſerves it from all Forms, 
and putrifaction. To this __ of Crete, and Malte _ 
uſe of it for their Buzldzngs 3 uſe they have itin plenty, at 

theres nothing out-laſts it, or can be more beautiful, eſpecially, 
than the Rooz of the wilder ſort, incomparable for its criſped uz- 
dulations. Divers Learned Perſons have conceiv'd the Gopher 
mention'd in holy Writ, Ger. 6. 14. and of which the 4rk was 
built, to have been no other than this Kuntgwyres, Cupar, or Cuper, 
by the eafie mutation of Letters 3 Aber Ezra names it a light wood 
apt to ſwim ; ſo does David Kimchi; which rather ſeems to agree 
with Fir or Pize, and ſuch as the Greeks call £vAz Teredyuvre qua- 
drangular Trees, about which Critics haye made a deal of ſtir : 
But Iſa. Yoſſizs (onthe LXX. c. 11.) has ſufficiently made it out, 


that the Timber of that denomination was of thofe fort of Trees - 


whoſe Branches breaking out juſt oppoſite to one another at right 
Angles, mak& it appear to have been Fir, or ſome fort of wood 
whoſe Arms grew in an uniform manner; but ſurely this is not to 
be univerſally'taken; fince we find Tew,, and divers other trees, 
brittle, heavy,and unapt for '$hippirg do ofteti put forth in that or- 
der : The fone tearned Author will have Gopher to fignifie only 
Pitch, or Bitnmven, as much as if the Text had faid, Make an Ark 
of reſinows Timber. The Chalde paraprhaſe tranſlates it Cedar, or 
as Funing and Tremelins, Cedrelater, a ſpecies between F —Y 

R 2 Cedar : 


4 
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Cedar t Munſter contends for the Pie, and divers. able Divizes 
endeavour to prove it Cypreſf3 and beſide, 'ris known, that in 
Crete they employ'd it for the ſame »ſe in the large contiguations, 
and did formerly build Ships of it : And Epiphaxius Hereſ. l. 1. 
tells us, ſome Reliques of that Ark (circa Campos Sexnaar) laſted 
even to his days,and was judged to have beenof Cypreſs. Some in- 
deed ſuppoſe that Gopher was the Name of a place 4 Cupreſſas, as 
Elon @nercubus ; and might poſhbly be that which $rabo calls 
Cupreſſetum, near Adiabene in Aſſyria - But for the reaſon of its 
long laſting, Coffins (as noted) for the dead were made of it, and 
thence it firſt became to be D3ti Sacra; and the Yalves, or Noors 
of the Epheſine Temple were likewiſe of it, as we obſerv'd but now 
were thofe of St. Peters at Rome : Works of Cypreſs-wood, per- 
maneut ad dinturnitatem, ſays Vitruvins l. 2. and the Poet 


——— perpetuZ Hunguany moritura Cupreſſo. 
Mart. E. 6. 6. 


But to reſume the Coin, whether it be truly fo oe for 
8 hipping, is controverted, though we alſo find in Caſſiodorns Var. 
E. 5. Ep. 16. Theodoric  wrieng to the Pretorio-prefe@ws ) cauſed 
ſtore of it to be provided for that purpoſe z and Plate ( who we 
told you made Laws, and Titles to be Engrawven in it) nominates it 
Znter Arbores vaumvyis wutilis, |. 4 leg. and ſo does Diodores ). 19. 
- -— blerve Hwy no n- ſort of more fit 
r Shippirg,though others think it too heavy: Areſtobulws affirms,that 
the 4 {9-9 mee all their Yeſſels of itz and ar the Romans 
prais'd it, pitch'd with Arab3ar Pitch: and © frequent was this 
Tree about thoſe parts of Afria {where the Ark 1s conjetur'd 
to have been built) that mor valt Armadas, which Alexayder 
the Great caus'd to be Equipp'd and ſet out from Bebylop, conſiſted 
only of Cypreſs.as we learn out of Arrias in Alex, 1. 7. and 81reþbo 
1. 16. Plutar. Sympol. 1. 1. Prob. 2. Vegeting l. 4. c. 34. &c. Pau- 
Ins Colamenns (in his xc literarza cap. + prog the 
moſt Learned 71/. Paſfont, that in his Tango vg XX. 1xterp. he 
affirms Cypreſs not fit for Ships as being nane. of the a]g& 3: ;: Buy 
beſides Wl we have produc'd, Faber, Bochartus, &c. Lilize.Gy- 


raldys (lib. de Navig. c. 4- p and divers others, ſufficiently evince 


it, and that the Veſſel built by Trajar: was of that material, laſt- 
ing uncorrupt near 1400 years, when it was afterwards found i 
a certain Lake 3 if it were not rather A Lear yy, that which 
Zneas Silvins reports to have been diſcovered in his time, lying 
under ater in the Numician Lake, cruſted over with a certain 
ferruginous mixture of Earth and Scales, as if it "ua | une Trou 5 
bat ry as we have elſewhere noted ) it was pronqurcd tobe Lerix, 
and' not Cypreſs, employ d by Tiberixs: Finally ( not to 

even the very chips of this precious wood, which give that fla- 
vour to Muſcadiner, and other rich Yiees ) I commend it for the 
improvement of the Azr, and a ſpecific for the Lungs, as ſending 


Forth moſt ſweet, and eromatick eouſions, when ever it is either 


clipp'd, 
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 clipp'd, ar handled, and. the chips, or congs being burnt, extii- 
guithes 2/oths, and expells the Gnets and Flies, ec. not omitti 
the Gues which it yields, not much inferiour to the Terbinthine, 
or Lentiſe. But, a | | at 
uid tibi odarato referam ſudantia ligno, 1449 
if 1 forget 1-1 « 13:74 


14. The Ceder # which grows in all extreazs > In the moiſt Bar- Cedar: 


bador, the hot Bermudar, the cold New-Eugland ; even- where the 
S»gw lyes (as I am aflur'd). almoſt half the year z (for foit doeson 
Mount Libanus, from whence I have recew'd ſeed'of thoſe few re- 
maining Trees) Why then itſhould notthrivein 0/4 Enghend,T con- 
ceive is from our want of 1nd»ſtry - It growsinthe Bogs of America, 
and in the 2onntains of Aſia ; it ſeems there is noplace affrightsit ; 
I have frequently rais'd it of the Seeds,which I ſet like the Bay-ber- 
ries; and we might have of the very beſt kind inthe World, from the 
Summer Iſlands, though now. almoſt utterly exhauſted zhere allo, 
and ſo the moſt incomparable of that ſacred wood, like to be quite 
deſtroy'd by our zegligence , which 1s by nature almeſt ternal.- 
But that which-we have fiom Barbedss.and: Fawnren; is a fpurious 
fort, and of ſo porous a natuxe, as that W/3ve will ſoak through ir ; 
yet that which they fo call in' New-Exgland, 1s a lofty grower, 
which being ſfaw'd into Planks makes excellent flooring, and ever- 
laſting ; They '5hing/e their houſes with:is,eahd ute it in all their 

fices: why have we pot :more of. thele ſpecies brought over 
among{t us both to plant, and work quti>Jn the ancannime; 'tis the 
Oxycedrus of Lycia, which the - Axdhityct Vatrmwine,»deforibes'to 
have its. leaves reſembling Capreſs 6 the might Pheripitin Cedar has 
them liker the, Joy iper, 9nd ibbears @:Cape not fo pointed, and 
-71I00 in Scales.,. 3 I have fea ;thent fram. Mouns p Libanus 


15. Thus ] read that, in the Travple of: Apallo at W1ies, there 
was found Timber of near two thouſand yearold 5 and in Sagunts 
of Spain, a Beam in a certain Oratory conſecrated to Diana, which 
had been brought from Zext two bundred years before the Deſtru- 
ion of Troy c [The Statue of that Geddeſein the amougEpbeſiwe 
' Temple, was of this material.allo, as wasdamaſt' of the Timber-work 
10 all their ſacred Edifices. A 1-746V cite 100343 2341s; 22 345 } 
16., And here I cannot omit my. 7#5fbez, that {ince this precious 
material may be had at ſuch tolerable rates (as certainly- might 
from Cape-Florida, the Berwadar, and-gtber partsof the 1s eſs In- 
des) 1 fay, I cannot but ſuggeſt that our more Weakhy Citizens 
of Londow, now Building, might be encouragd to uſe of itin their 
Shopy 3, at leaſt for Shelves, Eomptoires, Cheſts, Tables, Wainſcod, 
c. It might be deve with moderate Expente, dpecally, in lors 
mall proportions,. and in F axeering, as: they term it, and'aonld- 
zngs, (ince beſide the everlaſtingneſs of the wood, not obnoxious ts 
the ors, and: which would alſo be'a means to preſerve c/04h, and 
Other Ware from-Apths avd- corruption; at gwouldilikewiſe be 4 


Cure, to refarmehe Maligaity, and. comofivench of the" 41, and 
even preſerve the whole Cir3,.25 if it food amongſt-the "Spices of 


the 
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the happy- Arabia, or the proſpedts of Mount Libanus. Note, 
that the Cedar is of ſo dry a nature, thatit will not well endure to 
'befaſined with Nazls, from which it uſually ſhrinks, and therefore 
Pinns of the fame wood, are better. But what ſhould we: ſay of 
their building huge $8hips, and other lefler Yeſels with this ma- 
terial? *tis reported that Seſoſtris ( that antient King of Egyp, ) 
built one of 280 c#bits, all gilded without and within. | 

17. The Sittize mention'd in holy rt, is believ'd to have 
been a kind of Cedar , of which the moſt precious Vrenſels were 
formed ; ſo that when they ſaid a thing was cedro digua, the mean- 
ing was, worthy of eternity. - 


—_—_— a _—_— they A. , wy *- + 
bs —_ 
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of the Cork, Ilex, Alaternus, Phyllyrea, Gra- 
; nad, Lentifc, Olive, Myrtle, Jaſmine, &c. 


1. T* E Cork [8uberJof which there are #wo ſorts (and divers 


more in the ſudies) one of a narrower, leſs jagged leaf 


.and perexnzal 3: the other of a broader, falling in Winter 3 grows 
n the coldeft-parts.of Biſcuny, in the North of New-England, in 
-the:Sow1h-IWeft of France, elpecially the ſecond Fpectes ,- fitteſt 


.for our Climate 5: and in-all forts of '(greund, dry Heaths, Stony, 
and Rockie-Mountains,; fo as-the Roots willi run even above the 
Earth where they have little to cover them; all which conſider- 
ed, methinks we ſhould not. deſpair: We have ſaid where they 

aw. plentifully in France; but by Pliny, Nat. Hiſt. 1. 16. c.8. rt 
ould ſem they were ſince tranſplanted ' thitherz for he affirms 
therecweri none either #beve,-or in Iraly, in his time : But I cx- 
ceedingly;awander that. :Carolus Stephanus, and Curſins ſhould 
write {0' peremptorily; that there were-none in 7taly, where I my 
{elf have travell'd through vaſt Foods of them about Piſa, Aquiz; 
ang in- divers tracts betweett Rome and the Kingdom of Naples. 
The SpawiſhCork is a ſpecies of the Enzina; differing chiefly inthe 
«py rae. ſo prickly; and in the Bark, which is frequent- 
ly, or five inches thick : The manner of decortication there- 
of. is oce 10 two, or three years to ſtrip it in adty ſeafon ; other- 
wile, the. intercutaneous moiſture indangers the Tyree, and there- 
fore. a i 1s very-pernicious 3 when the bark, is off, they 
unwarp before the fire, and preſs it ever, and #hat with weights 
upon the:convex part, and fo it continues being cold, (-e? 

2. The uſes of Cork is well known amongſt us both at See and 
Land, for its reſiſting both Water, and Air : The'Fifher-wen who 


- deal in Nees, and all who.'deal with Ziqzors, cannot be without 


it; Antient Perſons prefer it before Leather for the ſoles of their 


Shooes, 


þ 


— 
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Shooes, being light, dry, and reſiſting moiſture, whence the Ger- 


vans name it' Pantoffel-holts (Slipper-wood) perhaps from the | 


Greek Ilevlos & g$i9©-3 forlT find it firſt applied to that purpoſe by 


the Grecian Ladies, whence they were call d /ight-footed ; I know: 


not whether the Epit here do (till belong to that Sex; but fromthen) 
it's likely the Yezetiaz Dames took it up for their monſtrous Chop- 
pines; affefting, or uſurping an artificial eminency above Mer, 
which Natwre has denied them. Of one of the ſorts of Cork are. 
made pretty Cxps, and other Yeſſels, eſteem'd good to drink out of 
for He&ical perſons: The Egyptians made their ar of it, 
which being lin'd with a _—_ compoſition, preſerv'd their 
Dead incorrupt : The poor People in Sparr, lay broad Planks of 
i by their Beds-fide, to tread on ( as great Perſons uſe Twrkze, 
and Perſian Carpets) to defend them Tom the floor, and ſome- 
times they line, or Wain ſcot the Walls, and infide of their Houſes 
built of Stone, with this Bark, which renders them very warm, 
and corredts the worfture of the Air: Alſo they employ it for 
Bee-Hives, and to double the infides of their Contemplores, a 
leather Caſes, wherein they put Flaſqutra's with Sxow to refrige- 
rate their Wine. This Tree has beneath the Cortex or Cork, two 
other Coats, or Libri, of which one is reddiſh, which they ſtri 
from the bole when 'tis fell'd only 3 and this bears good price wit 
the Tawzer : The reſt of the wood is very good firing, and appli- 
cable to many other uſes of Building, Paliſade-work, ec. The 
Aſdes drank ſtops the Bloody-flyx. | 
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13. Tlex major glandifera or great Scarlet-Ozk, (a devoted Tree 71ex. 


of old, and therefore #ncedna) thrives manifeſtly with us ; witneſs 
His Hajeſties Privy Garden at #hite- Hal, where once flouriſh'd a 
y Tree, of more than foxrſcore years growth, and there was 
a fickly impe of it remaining. - | 
4. By what T have touch'd in the Chapter of the Elmer, concern- 
ing the phyegrination of that Tree into Spain (where even in Pl3- 
_—_ time O__ none, and —— _ are in great abun- 
we not more eavour to propagate 
the p+ yloasryp 3 I mean, , an Baccifera, which the $p4- 
##iavds call the Ex2ina, and of which they fuch Woods, an 
le Plantations? They are an hardy ſort of Tree, and famili- 
arly raid from the Acorn, if we could have them ſound, and well 
put-up in Earth or Sand, as have found by experience. | 
5. The wood of thefe Hex" is ſerviceable for many ſes, as tocks 
ofToolrs, Aebet-heads, Mall-balls.Chairs, Axletrees, Wedges, Beetles, 
Pizs,and above all, for Paliſadoes usd in Fortifications. Befidesit 
aftords ſo good fee!, that it ſupplics all Spar almoſt with the beſt, 
and/ moſt hfting of Charcoales, in vaſt abundance. Of the fr/t 


kind is made the Painters Lec, extracted from the berries; to ſpeak . 


—_— that noble Confetion A/kermes + The Acorns of the 
feeſbyield excellent nouriſhment for Kyſtics, ſweer, and little, if at 

» 'mfcriour to the Cheſanat 3 and this, and not the Fagns, was 
doubtleſs the true' E/zxlas of the Antients, the Food of the Gol- 


den age. The wood of the Enzing when 0/4, iscurioully ms” 
| ted, 


JJ \ 


Alaternus. 


Phillyrea. 


F 
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tcd, and embroidered with Natural wermicklations, as if it were 
painted. Note, that the Kermes Tree does not always produce the 
Coccum, but near the Sea, and where it is very hot; nor indeed 
when once it comes to bear Acorns, and- therefore the people do 
often burn down the old Trees, that they may put forth freſh 
branches, upon which they; find them. tet sf 
6. The Alaternus, which we have lately reeciv'd from the hot- 
teſt parts of Languedve (and that is equal with the heat of almoſt 
any Conntry in Europe) thrives with us in Erglaxd, as if it were an 
Indigene and Natural.” Cres | © 5s hg 
7. I have had the honour tobe the firſt who _— it into V/e, 
and Agr in this Ki»gdom for the- moſt beautiful, and uſeful 
of Hedges, and Yerdurein the world (the ſwiftzeſs of the growth 
confider'd)and propagated it from Cornwab/,even to Cumberland: : 
The ſeed grows ripe with us in Angſt 5 and the hony-breath- 
ing. bloſſomes afford an early, and marvellous relief to the Bees. 
8. All the Ph;Lyrea's (of which are five orfix ſorts) are yet more 
hardy; which makes me wonder to find the Ang»ſtifolia planted 
in Caſes, and fo charily ſet into the Stover,-amongſt the Oranges 
and Lezrmonsz when by long experzence, I have found it equal 
our Holy, in ſuffering the exttcameſt rigoursof our cruelleſt Frofts, 
and Finds, which is doubtleſs (of all our Engliſh Trees) the moſt 
inſenfible and ſtout. - | | C 
' 9. They are (both Alaternss, and thi) raiſed of the Seeds 
(though thoſe of the PhizZyrea will be long under ground) and 
being tranſplanted for Efpalier hedges, or 8ta»dards, are'to--be 
govern'd by the Shears, as oft as there is occaſion : The Alater- 
#5 will be up in one Month after it is own : Plant it out at two 


= growth, and wa it after 743»; in the Spring, before it grows 


Granade. 


icky, and whiles the are tender; thus will it form an hedge 
(though planted bur in ſingle rows, :and at two foot diſtance) of a 
yard in thickneſs, twenty foot high (if you defire it) and furniſh'd 
to the bottom : .But for an hedge of this altitude, it would 're- 
quire the friendſhip of ſome al, or a Frame of luſty Poles, to ſe- 
cure agauiſt the #inds one of the moſt delicious objects in nature : 
But if, we could have ſtore of the Philyrea folio levitey ſerrato (of 
which I have rais'd ſome very fine Plants from the Seeds) we might 
fear no weather, and the verdare is incomparable, ' and all of them - 
tonſile. | ++ : p 


Io. The Culture of the -Granade (of which are three ſorts) 


, does little differ from that of the Alaternus, of which we might 


raiſe conſiderable Hedges on all our Southern Aſpefts: They have 
ſupported ”-_ moſt unmerciful Winter in ſxty three, without any 
artificez and if they yield us their flowers Gor our pains of well 
pruning and Reciſion (for they muſt diligently be purged of their 
wood it is a glorious recompence : I plant them in my -Hedge- 
rows, even'amonglt the £xick; but to havethem thrive, you muſt 
looſen the Earth at Roots, and inrich it both Sprizg and Autumn, 
leaving but afew woody branches: : There is no Tree ſo Adalte- 
rous as this Shrub, and beſt by Layers, Approach, and Inarching, 

as 


Fi 
& 


"ag 
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as they call itz and thence 'its ſaid to marry with Lawrels, Dan- 

fon, Aſh, Almond, Mulberry, Citron, &c. too many (I fear) to 

hold : If you will plant them in Gardens to beſt advaiitage, keep 

them to one Stem, and inrich the ould with Hogs dung well 

conſum'd, which they greatly delight in : Plant it ina warm cor- 

ner to have Flowers; they alſo ſometimes knit into ſmall Fraze, 

but then the $hr»b muſt be treated like theaOrange during the Win- 

Fer. : 
11. The vulgar 7talian wild Myrtil (though not indeed the 44rt#l; 

moſt fragrant) grows high, and ſupports all weathers; I know of 

one near fifty years old, which has been continually expos*d; unleſs 

it be, that in ſome exceeding ſharp Seaſons, a little dry firaw has 

been thrown upon itz and where they are ſm-i#tex, being cut dowrt 

near the ground, they put forth, and recover again 3 which many 

times they do not in Pots, and Caſes, where the Roots are very ob- 

noxious to periſh with zwonldineſs. The ſhelter of a few Mats, 

and Straw, ſecur'd very great Trees (both leaf and colour in per- 

fettion) this laſt Winter alſo, which were planted abroad 3 whiles. 

thoſe that were carried into the fo-ſerve, were moſt of them loſt. 

Myrtils (which are of fix, or eight forts) rhay be raisd of Seeds, 

but with great caution ; and they ſeldom prove hardy, nor is it. 

worth the time, being ſo abundantly encreaſed of Layers : You 

cannor give theſe Shrubs too much compoſt, or refreſhing. Both 

Leaves wha Berries refrigerate, and are very «ſtringent and dry- 

| Ing, and therefore ſeldom usd withir, except iti Fluxes: with 

Wine, and Hony it heals the noyſome Polypxs, and the powder 

corredts the rankneſs of the Arm-pits, and Gowſſet as the French 

term it; to which divers of the Female ſex are fubje&t: The Ber- 

ries mitigate the Inflewmations of the Eyes, conlolidate broken- 

borres ; and” there 18 an excellent Sweet-water diftifd from the 

Feaver-and flowers, &c. £3 ————— | 

- T2. Lentiſcue, the Lentiſc, a very beautiful ever-greew, will Lentiſc; 

thrive abroad with us, with a little care and ſhelter; imongſt other ; 

expos'd Shrabs, and.tnay-be'propagated of Sackers, and Layers 4 

and'the like may be done by the 0/;ve, though it bear rio other 013ve, 

Fryit than the, perennial verdure of the leaves c Of the Lentiſe 

are made the Diſt Tobth-pjckers in the world, and .the Jaftic, or 

Gnm is ofexceltent uſe, OP for the Teeth and Gump. ©, 5 

\ "x3. I mightto theſe add Liguum vite, or Arbor Thuya, which Thuye, 

grows of every Lajer, to a very tall, traght, goodly Tree, hatdy | 

itt all ſeaſons ;- the wood incomparable for the Twrzer of Boxes, 

Bowl:,'Cxp3, and other curioſities, and the leaf ſmelling like 0jht- 

went; makes orie' of the" beſt” for. greez Wounds, ſaddenly cloſing 

them 3" ſo as I wonder we plant it not frequently 3 the #thiopre 

Seſeli, Halimus Latifolins, Lauyrus -Tiniss, Celaſtrus, Ec. fitteſt 

for the $hrubby part,and under-furniture of our Ever-green-Groves, 

and near our Garden of Pleaſure. To theſe we might add (not 

for their green) the more rare Exotics, Styrax Arbor, and. Tere- 

bjnth, noting by the way,” that we have no trac Twrpertine'to' be 

Vought in-our* Shops, bur what is from the' Larch 3 whillt 4pothes 

a S 


caries 


A Diſcourſe of Foreſi-Trees. Chap. XX VI. 
- aig ſubſtitute that which extills from the Fir-zree, inſtead of it ; 
ur | 
.  I4. Iproduce not theſe particulars, and other amena vireta al- 
ready mention'd, as {ignifying any thing to Timber, the main defign 
of this 7reatiſe (though I read of ſome Ayrtils fo tal, as to make 
Spear-ſhaſts) but to exemplifie m what may be farther added to . 
Ornament and Pleaſure, by a cheap, and moſt agreeable"induſtry. 
The Berries of Myrtil were usd of old in ſtead of Peper, and in 
ſome places they dreſs Leather with the leaves. 

I5. The common white, and yeUow Fa ſmine would flower plen- 
tifully in our #oods, and as hardy asany of the Periclimena : 
How it is propagated by ſubmerſiox, or layers, every Gard ner 
$killsz and if it were as much imploy\d for Noſe-geys, &c. with us, 
as it is in France and Italy, they might make money _ the 
Flowers : One ſorry Tree in Paris, where tliey abound, has been 
warth to a poor Wowar near twenty ſhillings in a year. 


CH AP. XXVL 


Of the Acacia, Arbutus, Bays, Box, Yew, 
Holly, Juniper, and Laurel-trees. 


FIR I. HE F rench have lately brought in the YVirgi Zan Aracia, 
© | arias tdqar pray wakes og 4 II 3 boys 
| « 1 S842 mv : our ſharpeſt ſeaſons, our y P 
- Bp 5 which by reaſon of its brittle nature, 'it does not LOR 

reſiſt 3 and the Roots (which infinuate, ang run like Ligzorize uns. 
© derground) are apt to.emaciate the $971, and therefore baply not 
ſo commendable in qur:Gardeas, as they would be le for 
vaniety of Walks and ſhade: They thrive well in his Ac4jeftier new 
Plant ationin St. James's Park. —Y 27 ark? | 
Arbutus. 2. But wby do we thus negled the Arbatus, and make that ſuch 
. a rarity, Which grows {o.common, and\ſo na 7.in Ireland 8 
Itis indeed with ſome difficulty raisd from the Feeds 5 but it may 
be propagated-/from the Layers, grows to a goodly Trees is pati- 
ent of aur clizat wileſs.it be very ſevere Weather, and may be 
contriv'd into moſt beautiful Heages « 'tis faid this Tree grows to 
a alt bulk and altitude in Honnt Athos,and other Countries: Vir 
g#l reports it will izoculate with the Nat; and I find Bawhinas 
commends the Coals for Goldſmiths works, and the Poet 


Arbutean Harrows 'and the myſtic Fax. Arbutes crates, &* myſtice Vannus 1acchi, 
p | | I 


Bays. 2. Laprus Pulgaris, Bays, are increasd both of their Suckers, 
and Seeds on Berries, which ſhould be dropping-ripe exe gather'd: 
Pliny 


Chap. xX&vIl. 4 Diſroutſe of Foreſt-Trees: 


Pliny has a particular proceſs for the ordering of the Seeds, and it 
is not to be rejeted : Which is, the gathering the Berries in Fa- 


2uary, and ſpreading them till their ſweat be over 3 then he puts 


them in d#zg and ſows them : Asfor the ſteeping in Pine, Water 


does altogether as well; others waſh the ſeeds from their exxcilage, , - 


by breaking, and bruiſing the glatinous berries 3 then ſow them 
in Aferch by ſcores ina heap 3 and indeed fo:they will come up in 
cluſters, but nothing ſo well, nor fit for tranſplantation; aswhere 


they are interrd with a competent ſcattering, {6 as you would : 


furrow Peaſe : Both this way, and by ſetting them apart (which [ 
moſt commend) I have raisd multitudes, and that in the Berries; 
without any farther preparation; only for the firſt two years, they 
would be {-f-nged from the;piercing winds, . which frequently de- 
ſtroy them 3 and yet the ſcorching of their tender -/eaves ought: 
not make you deſpair, for many of them will ;recover beyond ex- 
peQation. | Gal "OF 
4- This aromatic Tree greatly loves the Shade, yet thrives beſt 
in our hotteſt gravel, having once paſsd thoſe firſt. difficultiesX 
Age, and C#lture about the Roots wonderfully augment itsgrowth ; 
ſo as Fhave ſeen Trees near thirty foot high of them 5; and almoſt 
two foot diameter. They are fit alſo both for Arbour, and Pali- 
ſade-work,, fo the Gerd'ner underſtand when to prune, and keep 


it from growing two woody. The Berrees are emol/ient; ſove- ' 


rain in affe&ions of the Nerves, Colics, Gargariſms; Baths, $ alves, 
Perfurres, and ſome haveus'd the leaves inſtead of Clover. 


5. Buxus, the Box, which we begin to-proſcribe our Gardens Box, 


(and indeed Bees areino: friend to.it) 
from our care ; becauſe the excellency of od, -does commute 
' for the unagreeableneſs' of -its. ſmell : th let. us: furniſh our 
cold, and barren Hi/s, and declivities with this uſeful $brwb, I 
mean the ?*4/er ſort, for I meddle not here with the 4warf and 
more tozſile-; It will increaſe abundantly of fips ſetin Afarch, and 
towards BartboFmew-tide, ': i + | | 

6. The Twrzer,Jngraver;: Carver,” Mathematical-Infirument, 


Id not yet be baniſh'd 


Comb, and Pipe-rakers  . (8 buxos inflare juvet—— Virg,): - 


e great prices for it by weight, as well as meaſure; and'by 1 
j ra and divers manner of cetting,:.yigorous i»ſaletions, po- 
liture and grinding, the Roots of this Tree-,(as of even our com-- 
mon,, and negleted Thorn) do furniſh the Inlayer; and Cabinet-: 


makers with pieces rarely andulated, and full of variety.r Alſo of 


Box afe'made Wheels or Shivers (as our. $hip-Carperters callthem) 


and Pins for Blocks and Pullies 3. Pegs; for Muſical Infliruments ; 
Nat-crackers, Weavers-Shuttles; - Hollar-fticks, Bump-fticks, and. 
Dreſſers for the Shoo-waker, Rulers, Rolling-pins, Peftles, Malls 
balls, Beetles, Topps, Tables, Cheſf-men, Skrews male; and female, - 


hr Bone-lace, Spoons, nay the ſtouteſt Axle-trees 3 but a- 
TR T lin | 


S 2 : wm Bax 


| 
| 
1 
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in the 2/:1itia of the Female Avt 5 
They rye the Links which hat our Gallants faſt, Et vmatrecis diſponit vetfa Forma 
And ſpread the Nyts ro which fond Lovers haſt. R 


Ye Ww, 


How are poor rets traduc'd?| 


_ Tace: Which 


Chap. $EVL, 


Noll ch billi. 
Arma Pullaris; Laqueos bar nefit Amantim, 


A Diſconrſe of Foreſt- Trees. 


-Bo'r- -Combs beat no ſinall Eo 


Coulcii Pl, l. 6. 


- 7, The abnaveal oyl of this wood "M done the feats of the beſt 
Guajacwm (though in greater quantity) for the'Cure'.of Yenereal 
Difeaſes,. as one of the moſt expert Phyſicians im- Europe bas con- 
fefed. The oyl-allwages the Tooth-ach. 

; 8. Since the uſe of Bows is laid aſide amongſt us, the propagati- 
on of the Tew-tree (of which we have two ſorts, and other phaces 
reckon movrez, as the Areadian black, and red ; the yellow of 1ds, 
infinitely efteem/d of old) is likewiſe quite forborn 3 bur the neg- 
led of it isto be deplor'd 3-ſeeing that (beſides the rarityofitin '7te- 
ly, and: Freace, where bur little or: itgrows) the barreneſt grounds, 
and coldeſt of our Mountains (for 

=== Aqprilonem & frigora taxi) might be profica- 

bly replenifh'd with ther - I fay, profitably, whe "belidevrhie uſe of 
the wood for Bows 

| —<Fyr ear taxi Forquentur in arcus.. (for which 
the cloſe, andimore dee Þ 'dis beſt) the forementiond 
in RR—_ And for the Cos of 3t6U/s, Poſts to 
be ſet in ther everlaſting Axlo-trees, there wnone 
ta 'becomparyd with ic ; likewiſe for the bodies of Lutes, Theorbav, 
Bowles, Wheels, nd/Pins for Pullics 5 yea, and for Tankardy to 
drink- oat” of 3 whatover' P ct concerning its Shede, and 
nee — — Py nn ——_ men- 
tion-d- by Cofer, report which the Fruz# ox 
tain'd it France, Spurn; and Arcadia's Bur, 


adn mult Arbovibus vribunne eriming falſe 2 | 


E-7 The Yox3c quality was certainly irs the Liquor, which thoſe 
good Fellows tippl'd out of thoſe Bottles, not inthe #atire of the 
_ which yer he affieras is cur'd'of that Yonenonr quality, by 
I nmencgy ge! inte} the Body of it'2 ThisÞ have never 

that of the 8hade, and rs hive _ _ 
or Noxious effodts :* {o that Fu 0 of opinion 

calls $1milex, and onr Hiftorien PRs 0 be 

oar:Tez\ was ſome other" wwod 5: and yer T'ackriowledge” thar it is 
deoti'd naxiowto' Carts) wherr 'tis in the Fetds;- or hewly fpront- 
i0g: 'Btzy not m1. che mean time omit, what has beer! aid of the 
true Zrxwe'of the Ar#5ercts, for: a wibriiferons plant: Dr, 
—_ Profeinr 'of the Medioal Garden it Piſe in Tuſcany, 
ola hey Rei this _ affiems, thar when os — jets 
hpi (  afe not able to: worſt 
hou at a time, ig rn heads fo ale 5 bur he fe 
of this Tree are more like the Fir, and is very buſhy, d with 
leaves from the very root,and ſeeming rather an Hedge than a Tree, 
though 3 it grow very tall. | 
- xo. This Engliſh Tew-tree is cafilyproduc'd of the Seeds, waſt'd 


out any” 


Chap. XXVI. A Diſcourſe of Foreſt-Trees. 
and clears'd fiom their mucilage then buried and dry'd in 
Send a little moiſt, any: time in December, and' fo k = in ſome 
Veſſt] im the Houſe all Winter , and in ſome coolk-ſhady-place 
abroad, all the Summer, ſow them the Spring after: Some bury 
them in the ground like Haws 3 It will commonly be the ſecond 
iVinter ere they peep, and then they riſe with their caps on their 
heads : Being three: years old, you may tranſplant them, and 
form them into Standards, Knobs, Walks, Hedges, ec. m all 
which works they ſucceed. matvellous well, and are worth our pa- 
tience: for their perennial verdure, and duroblewe - I do again 
name them for Hedges, | ——_ for beauty, a iff defence, 
to _ t I have ever ſeen 
that it wizter ſhould behold ſome of our i bighieſ Hills in 
ouivek clad with whole Woods of thefe zwo laſt fort of Trees, for 
divers Miles in eireuit ( as in thofe delicious Groves of them, be- 
longing g to the Howowr able, my noble Friend Sir Adam Brown of 
orth-Cafile, from Box-hilt, and near our famous Mole or 
 SwaHow) t a Sg the leaſt violence to his Imagination, ealt- 
ly phanſie himſelf tranſ} into ſome new, or enchanted Conn- 
ys for, if any-ſo# England, 


Frerndl Spring , and Swnnmer all the youre 
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'Tis here | Hig ver perpitgum » atque alien menſibus aſtas. 


£2. But, above all the natural Greens which inrich our bome- Hol. 


born tore, there is none certainly to be ome 'd tothe Agrifol;- 
naw (or Acuifolinn rather) our Holly as I haveoftenwon- 


der'd at our cariofity after ook Lawn rank expenfive difficul-- 


#ier, tg the negleQof the: cultnre of this owNhar, but ———— 


trees; whether we wil | propagate it for V/e and Defence;or fight 
and Ornaments. | 

us Thicws _ would inopde, | 1 —— = Mals ft bominum denſps Wucronibus artini 
Repel fe» om ing Palizade 3 - Stcurum defendit inexpugnabilis Hortum z 

ee Þ kent ſuch Orkut Gieens inveſt; Exorndtque imul, tots ſpeftabilis axxo, 
As "oy winter do "_ Spring. arreſt. Et numere, & viridi joliarum Ince nitentiim. 

Coulcii PL L 6 
Py NT 2A Heevex-a more glorious ing objet 

of the kind; He -an imprepnable rms PR wear three 


dt Kofovgel | wine foot bigh, and foe in dizmeter 3 which I can 


Gardens at any-time of the year; with 
ma arm'd a'd ad ver '& leaves? the taller bord nl nod di- 


ſtances; b 'with- their natural Coral - Itmocks at the rudeſt 
NG the Woes, Bouſts, or Hedgeobreakers, 


By uw mens Impunt leceſit. 
f 


fe is with us of two eminent kinds, the prickly, and ſacvober leav'd, 


or as ſome term! it; the Free-bolly, not unwelcome when tender, to 


8beep, and other Cartel + There is alſo of the White-berried, and 
2 Golden variegated; which proceeds from no difference in the 


Specier, bur accidentally and Wetwre Leſs, as moſt ſagh Fartege- ' 


ions 
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tions do; ſince we ate taught how to cfiec it avtificialy,namely; 
by ſowing the ſeeds, and planting 1n grew PINIEnd ER ſtore, 
of Chalke, and prefling it hard down; 1t being;certain, that they 
return to their #etive Colour when ſown 1n richer.moyld:;. !.:c.'- 
. I4.; I have already ſhew'd how-it is to be: misd,of the Berries, 
(of which there is a ſort bears them ye/ow ) when, they are.ready 
to .drop, this only omitted, that they would firſt be. freed from 
their tenacious, and glutinous M#cilage by being, walh'dy and a lit- 
tle bruiſed, then dry'd with a Cloth ; or elſe bury them as you-do- 
the Yew, and Hipps3 and let our _ receives thzs for. ho-com-: 
mon ſecret, and take notice of the etfe&t: Remove them allo after: 
three, or four years; but if you plant the Sets (which islikewiſe 
a commendable way, and the Woods will furniſh enough) place 'em 
Northwards, as they do £xick, Of this, might there living. Pales. 
and Enclofures be made ({uch as the Right Honourable. my Lord, 
Dacres, ſomewhere in Sefex,- has a Perk almoſt environ'd with, 
able to keepin, any Game,' as I am credibly inform'd) andcut into 
ſquare. Hedges, ws becomes impenetrable, and will thrive in bot teft, 
as well as the coldeſt places. . I take thouſands.of them four inches 
long, out of the Woods (amongſt the fall'n leaves whereof, they 
ſow themſelves) and fo Plant them 3 but this ſhould be before the 


' . Cartel begin to crop them, eſpecially Sheep , who are greedy of 


them when tender : Stick them into the ground in a moiſt ſeaſon, 
Spring, 0s early; ;Antumn ; eſpecially the Sprivg,ſbaded 2 (it It prove 
too hot andicarching ) till they begin to ſhoot. of themſelves, and 
in very ſharp Weather, and during our Eaſtern Eteſtans,. cover'd 
with dry ſtraw, or, Haume 3 :and if any of them ſeem to periſh, cut, 
it cloſe, and you ſhalbſoon fee it revive. The Juſtier, and bigger 
the Sets are, the better; and if you. can procure ſuch- as are a 
Thumbs-breadth thick, they will ſoon furniſh into an Hedge. , At 
Dengeneſs in Kent, they grow _— amongſt the very beach 
and pibbles : but if your ground be tiff, looſen It with alittle fine 
gravel : Thisrare Hedge (the boaſt of my Y3#a_) was planted up- 
ona burning Gravel, exposd to the meridian Suns 4 bs 

15. True it is, that #z#2e muſt bring this Tree to perfection; it 
does io to all:things elſe,; &*. poſterita4i-pangimmn.,; But, what if a 
little. culture. about the Roots ( notidwuging; which. it abhors) and. 
frequent. ſtirring. of the would,' double. its growth 2 We ſtay; ſever 
Fears tor.a tolerable Quick, it is worth ſtaying it #hrice, for this, 
which bas no Competitor-; il: 16. mon bo mg 2 

I6, And.yet there is an expedient toieffed it more inſenſibly, by 
planting it with the: £yick: Let every fifth,. on fixth be an Holly-. 
ſet; they will grow up infallibly with your 2»ick, and as they be- 
ginto ſpread, make way for-them, by-extirpating the i#þzte-thorr, 
till they quite domineer : Thus was my Hedge firſt Planted, with- 
out..the. leaſt interruption: to- the Fente, by a moſt pleaſant Aſeta- 
morphoſis. But there is-alſo another, not leſs applauded, by lay- 
ing-along well, rooted Sets.(a yard,-or more in length) and ſtrip- 
pipg off the leaves and branches: theſe cover'd. with acompetent 
x» 11 of earth, . will, ſend, forth innumerable 8#ckers, which: will 
ſuddenly advance into an Hedge. 17. The 
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17. The Timber of the Holy (beſides that it is the whiteſt of all 
hard woods, and therefore wid by the Izlayer, eſpecially, under 
thin plates of Tvory, to render it more conſpicuous) is for all ſturdy 
»/es ; the Mill-Wright, Turner, and Engraver prefer it to any 0- 
ther : It makes the beſt handles, and ſtocks for Tools, Flails, Ri- 
ding-rods the beſt , and Carters whips; Bowles, Shivers, and 
pins for Blocks ;, Allo it excels for Door-bars and bolts; and as 
of the Exe, ſo of this eſpecially,they made even hinges,and hooks to 
ſerve inſtead of ro, and of the Bark is compos'd our Bird- lime 
thus. | 

18. Pill a good quantity of the Bark about Midſummer, fill a 
Veſſel with it, and put to it Spring-water 3 then boyl is; 'till the 
grey, and white bark riſe from the- greey, which will require near 
twelve hours boyling ; then taking it off the fire, ſeparate the 


barks, the water firſt well drained from it : Then lay the greer 


berkon the Earth, in ſome cool Yault or Cellar, covering it with' 
any fort of green, and rank weeds, ſuch as Dock, Thiſtles, Hemnr- 
lock, &c. to a good thickne(s : Thus let it continue near a fort- 
zight,by which time 'twill become a perfet wwcilage : then pound 
R all exceedingly in a ſtone mortar, 'till it bea tough paſ?, and fo 
very fine,. asno part ofthe bark be diſcernable: This done, waſh 
it accurately well in ſome running ſtream of Water, as long as you 
perceive the leaſt ordzre _ motes in it, and fo reſerve it in ſome 
carthex to purge ext, (cumming it as often as an 

thing ariſes for + gy thy and when no. more f/th conch 
change itinto a freſh Veſiel of earth, andregſerve it for uſe, Thus - 
Take what quantity you pleaſe of it, and in'an carthen pipkir, add 
a third part of Cpoxs, or Gooſe-greaſe toit, well clarified 3 or 
Qyl of Walxuts, which is'berter : Incorporate theſe on a gentle 
fire, continually ſtirring it 'till ic be co/d, and thus Compoſe 
tiqrrts finiſh'd. But to prevent Froſts (which in ſevere weather 
wal ſometimes invade it on the Kods)) take a quarter of as much 


0zt of Petroliuas, as you do of Greaſe, and no cold whatever will. 


congeal it. The 1:aliaws make their #5ſchbio, of the Berries of 
the 2fif{elss of Trees, treated much after the fame manner ; bur 
then they mix it with Nut-0y/, an once to a poirnd of Lime, and 
taking it from the fire, add half an ovzce of Twpentive, which qua- 
lifies Tt allo for the eter. Great quantities of Bird-liave is brought 
to us out of Twrkie, and from Dameſens,. which ſome conceive to 
be made of Sebeftens, finding ſometimes the kernels - This /iwe 


is of a greener colour, fubjed& to Froſts, and impatient of et, nor - 


will laſt above a year or two good : Another comes. allo out 
of 8yria, of a yellow hue 3 Likewil iſe from 8peiz, whiter than the 
reſt, which will refiſt the water, but is of an ill ſcent. © f have been 
told that the Cortex of our Laztoze, or Wayfaring ſhrub,will make 
4s -good Bird-lixe as the befi. . But, let thee ſuffice, being more. 
than as yet, any one has publiſhd. The fuperiour Leeves of Holy- 
Trees, dry'd to a fine powder, and drunk in White-wine, is pre- 
valent againſt the Stowe, and cures Fluxes; and a dozen of the 


mature Berrzes, being fwallow'd, purge Phlegue without —_— 
| ye 
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Juniper. 
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To which the learned Mr. Ray (in Append. Plant. Angl.) adds a 
Xythogalumn, made of M3Ik and Beer, in which is boiF'd ſome of the 
molt pointed leaves, for aſlwaging the torment of the Colic, when 
nothing elſe has prevail'd. 

19. Of Juniper we þave three ſorts, (Male, Female, Dwarf) 
whereof oxe is much taller, and more fit for Improvement : The 
wood 1s yellow, and _—_—_— in March, ſweet as Cedar, whereof 
It isaccounted a ſpurious kind ; all of them difficult to remove with 


' ſucceſs; nor proſper they being ſhaded much, or over-drip'd. 


20. I have raisd them abundantly of their ſeeds (neither wa- 


| tring, nor dunging the ſoil) which in two months will peep, and 


being govern'd like the Cypreſs, apt for all the employments of thar 
beautiful Tree: To make it grow tal, prune, and cleanſe it to the 
very ter, the male beſt. The diſcreet looſening of the Earth about 
the Roots alſo, makes itſtrangely to prevent your expeCtations, by 
ſuddenly ſpreading into a b»ſþ fit for a thouſand ' pretty Employ- 
ments 3 for coming to be much unlike that which grows wild, and 
is ſubject to the treading, and cropping of Cattle, ec. 1t may be 
form'd into moſt beautiful, and Fi Hedges «: My Brother ha- 
ving cut out of one only Tree, an Arboxr capable for three to it 
in : It was at my laſt meaſuring ſever: foot ſquare, and elevex in 
, 4 ;3 and would certainly have beenof a much greater altitude, 
and farther ſpreading, were it not continually kept horn - But 


| what is moſt conſiderable, is, the little time fince it was planted, 


being yet hardly tex years, and then it was brought out of 'the 
common a {lender Buſh, of about two foot high + But I have expe- 
rimented a proportionable, jmprovement-in my own Gardex, where 
I do mingle them with Cypreſs, and they would perfetly become 
their ſtations, where they might enjoy. the 8xr,, and may very-pro- 
perly be ſet,, where Cypref doesnot ſo well thrive, namely, in ſuch 
Gardens, and Comrts as are open'to the Eddy-Winds, which in- 
deed a little diſcolours our Fuzipers when they blow Eeſterly to- 
wards the Spring, but they conſtantly .recover again 3 and befides, 
the Shrub is #o-ſle, and may be ſhorn: into any form. .I wonder 


Virgil ſhould condenm\ its ſhadow, I ſuſpe&t him miFreported « 


For, A730 ; FIFSTÞ TREE 
21. The Berries afford (belides a tolerable Pepper) ' one of: the 
moſt univerſal Aexedies. 1n the world , to our; crazy Foreſt- 
er.5 TheriBerry ſwallow'd: only, inſtantly appeaſeth the Wind- 
Colic, © atid - mn. decoftion., moſt ſoveraige againſt an inveterate 
Coneh - . They are of tare effe& being ſteeped in Beer. The #2- 
ter is a moſt ſingular. ſpecifiqne againſt the Gravel:in the. Reins 5 
But all-is comprehended in-the virtue of the Therzacle, or Ele& wary, 
which I bhayc'often made. for my poor Nezghboxrs, ahd' may well be 
term'd the Foreſters Panacea againſt the Stone, Rhewm, Phthiſec, 
Drepſie, Faundies, inward Impoſiumes, nay, Palſie, Gont, and: 
Plage it ſelf taken like Yenice-Treacle. Of the extrafted 0! (with 
that of N#ts) is made an excellent good Yernifh for: Pi&ures, for 
Wood-work, and to preſerve polifſh'd Iron from the ruſt. The Gaze 


which 


bs good to rub.on parchment to make it bear Jak, and the Coals, 
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which are -made of the Wood, endure: the longeſt :of any - See 
St: Hierorl. ad Fabiolam: upon that - expreſſion Pſal. 120. v. 4:'If 
it arrive to full growth, it is Tiwber for many curious works 3. for 
Tables, Cheſts, ſmall Carving and Images, ſpoorr;'Wholeſome to 
the wonuth; ſpips to roſt .zweat on,-to which it givesa rare #2fte, 
but it ſhould be-of old, and'dry wood 5:nay, I read of fome large 
enough for beers, and rafters. - The very Chips render a whok- 
_ perfume within doors, as. well as the duſty blofſows ut 'Spring 
without.  -- {«. 14 > v$5058* Sh 0117-F27:00 
22. And ſ{incewe now mention'd- Pepper, it is by «the moſt -pri- 
dent, and princely care of his Majeſty, thatI am atfur'd ofs lateſo- 
lemn. 4@ of Council, enjoyning the preſerving ofthat iticomparable 
Spice, which comes to us from Jamaica under that denominations 
though in truth it be a mixture of ſo many Arowatics: in one, that \ 
it might as well have been call'd C:namon, Nutmeg Or Mace, to eve- 
xy ob which it. ſeems ſomething e{ied -- And that there is not only 
prohibited the. deſtruction: of theſe Trees (for it ſeems ſome Prodi- 
| gale us'd to cut them down, for the moreeakie gathering) but dr- 
der. taken likewiſe for their propagation, andithat' Aſſays, and S axe- 
ples be from time to time ſentover, what other Fraivs, Trees, Guitss 
and Vegetables may there be found, and which+\I'prognoſtick will 
at laſt alſo incite his 24ajeftz, and the Planters there,to think ofpro+ - 
curing Cinamor, Cloves and Nutmeg-trees indeed, : from: the' Eaff- 
Indias, and what other-uſcfal Cxrzoſitzes- will not approach our 
Northern- Bear i(and that. are. 3ncicurabiles amongft-us) and:'to 
Plant them in Famazca, and other of his A Weſtern Iſlands, 
as a more ſafe, and\frugal expedient to humble our ewnloxs Neigh- | 
bours; ſince there is nothing in their - $7##.2t70x, or defect of Nz- 
zures benignity, which ought an the leaſt to diſcourage us: And 
what if ſome of the Trees of thoſe Conntrys (eſpecially ſuch as af- 
pire to be Timber, and may be of improvement amongſt us) were 
more frequently. brought to #s likewiſe | here in Ergland ; ſince 
we daily find how many rare Exottcs, and (trangers with little 
care, become endenizon'd, and fo contented to live us, 
as. may be ſeen in the: Platanns, -Conſtantinople-Cheſr-nut, the 
greater Glandjferows Ilex, Cork, Nux Veſicaria (which is an hard 
Wood, fit for the Turner, 8&c.,) the 81yrax, Bead-tree, the famous 
Lotas, Virginian Acacia, Guaicun Pat avinum, Paliurus, Cypreſs; b- 
Pines, Fir, and ſundry others, which grow _— in-our- Gar- ; 
dens, exposd to the Weather; and ſo: doubtleſs would . wany 
more - So. judiciouſly obſerv'd is that of the learned Author of the 
Hiftory of the Royal Society,: Part. 3. Se. 28. © That whatever 
< attempts. of this nature have ſucceeded, they have- redounded . to: 
* the great advantage of the Vndertakers. . The Orange of China 
< being of late brought into Portugal, Has drawn a: great Revenne 
<eyery year:from Loxdon. alone. The Yize of the Abexe, taking, =» 
* root in the Canaries, has producd afar more deliciousjuyce, —— 
© has made the Rocks, and Sun-burnt Aſhes of thoſe Z/awrds, one 


+ of the richeſt ſpots of Grozad in the: World. And I will alſo in- 
T * ſtance - 


Lanrel. -. 


= 
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<{tancein. that whicli is how id a good forwardnek - Firginie has 
already givets\83/k for the, cloathing of our King z. and it may 
< kpppen bereafter, to give 1C/oaths toa great part'of Exrope, and 
<2 valt; Treaſure to, our Kiggs 3 If the 82/hk-worms ſhall thrive 
© there{pf which there ems to be no doubt) the profit will be in- 
expreſlibl9. We may gueſs at it, by confidering what trambers of 
7 -— emmnpcber how many great Cities ih Perſia, ate maifitaind 
<by-that 3fqxinfature. alone, atd what mighty Caftoms. it yearly 
©brings unto the S0ophi's Revenue, Thus He; And to returh to 
that; of Trees;';and Plants, the Induſtry we have recommended, 
wauld: queſticalels in leſs than half an zAge, produce us wonder, 
by; introdadion, :if not of quite different, yet of bevter kinds,+ 
[29s ſuch. werzety for pulchritude, and ſweetneff 3: that when b 
ome Princely Example, our late Pride, Effeminacy, and Luxurit 
(which bas to our vaſt cherges, exchuded all the Ornaments of 
Thavber,, Se. t0' give place to Hergings, Embroideries, and for-. 
ran-.Leatber) ſhall be pat out of Countenatice, we may hope to 
ſe aver. fece/of things, for the nr oa, of Planters (the 
more ##axediate Work of Gods bands) and the natural, wholeſome, 
2nd. ancient »ſe of Timber, for the more laiFing occaſions, and 
"ſuenitnte:of car: Dwellirigs ; And though I do not ſpeak all this 
fax..the ſake; of Foyw-ftools, \Bencher; Cup-boards, Maſſy Tables, 
_— Giganti6i Btd-fleds, the hoſpitable Vrenſi/s of our fore-F a 
there 5 Yet: would be gled to encourage the Carpenter, and the 
Joyrer, and :itejoyce to.fce, that their Work , and 8&7 do daily 
Irhproye 3 ;and that by the &xemple, and application of his ACaje- 
ſites Wriverſtties, ard Royal Society, the Reſtanration and Im- 
provement of Shipping, Mathematical, and Mechanical Arts, the 
&fſc/of: Timber grows. daily in tnore reputation - And it were well 
if Great Perſins might anly be indulg'd to inrich, and adorn theic 
Palaces with Tapifiry, Damaſc, Velvet, and Perſian furniture, 
whilſt by ſome whokſom S»mptzary Laws, the univerſal exceſs of 
thoſt Coſtly; and Zaxnurionus: Moveables, were prohibited meaner 
Men; for divers politic Conſiderations and Reaſons, which it were 
eaſe to produce; but by 2s influence than ſeverer Laws, it will 
be. very difficult, if not altogether impoſlible, 'to recover our ſelves 
from a ſoftzeſs, and vaxity, which will in time not only effeminate, 
but undo the Natzom. 

--; 23. But to Crows all, I willconclude with the Laxrel, or Cher- 
ry-Bey, which by the Tſe we commonly put it to, ſeems as if it 
had been only deſtin'd for: Healges, atd to cover bare Wafs ; where- 
ez, being planted apright, and kept to the S1andard, by cuttin 

away; the collateral Braxches, and mairitaming one ſtew, it will 
riſe to a. very conſiderable Tree 3 and (for the firſt twenty years) 


© reſembling the moſt beautiful-headed Orange in ſhape, and verduve, 


arnve 1n time, to emulate even ſome-of our luſty 7imeber-trees ; fo 
as:Ldare pronounce the Lawrel tobe one of the moſt proper, and 
aroamental T recs for Yalks, and Avenues of any growing. 


-i24- Pity i is they are ſo.abusdiin the Hedges, where-the lower 
2a A Branches 


= 
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Branches yrowmny ftickie, and dry, by realon of their frequent, and | 


unſeaſonable cxttizg (with the genzus of the Tree, which 1sto ſpend 
much in wood). they never ſucceed, after the firſt fx, or ſever 
years; but are to be new planted again,or abated to the very Root# 
for a freſh ſhote. _ | 

25. But would you yet improve the Standard which I cele- 
brate, to greater, and more ſpeedy exaltation ? bud your Laxrel 
> on the Black-Cherry ſtock to what height you pleaſez This I had 
from an ocular teſtimony, who was more than ſomewhat doubt- 
ful of ſuch AZiances, though ſomething like it in PaZadins ſpeaks 
it not ſo impoſſible ; _ | 


A Cherry Graft- on: Laurel-ſtock does ſtain Inſtritur laxro Ceraſus; parthque coaffo 


The Virgin Fruit in a deep double grain. . Tingit adoptivous virginis ora pudor. 


26. They are rais'd of the Seeds, or Berries with extraordina- 
Ty facility, or propagated by-L eyers, Talee; and ruttings.ſet about 
e later end, of Awgeſi, or earlier at St. Fames-tide, whereever 
there is ſhade and moiſture. - I find little concerning the Aechent- 


cal uſes of the Laurel ; but than its Attributes of old, there was 


nothing more glorious and magnificent 3 For, 


From Laurel chew'd the Pythian Prieftſs roſ&\,, =Thſacros Phabs tripodas, tu Siders ſentis, | 


Events of.future ARions Et caſus aperis rerum preſage ſuturos. 


24 


Laxrel Triumphant Generals did wegr, Te juvat armorum frepitus, clangorque Tybarum i 


And Laurel Heralds in their hands bear. Perque acies medzas, ſevique pericula bells, 
Ports ambitious of unfading praiſe, Acrendis bellantiim animos; te Cynthins ipſe, 
Phebys, the Myſts al gre crown'd, with Bays. | Th Muſe, Vateſqueſacri optavire Coronam ; 


And Yr her ſors. the Prize does name . Tyſa. ſais Virtus te it alumns 

Symbol of Gia, and immoral Fant. | !. phend> Cohn ſeruatus wb rr any 2 
T have now finiſh'd my Pleyting : A word.or two concerning theie 
Preſervation, and the Exre of their InfirmiMves, 
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CHAP. XXVIL. 
Of the Infirmities of Trees. 


Rhyme, | 
The Calf, the Wind-ſhoc and the Knot, 


F7esS. 


Tnfirmi- , T HE Diſeaſes of Trees are various, according to the Ruſtick 


| The Canker, Scab, Scurf, Sap and Rot. 
Aﬀeciing the ſeveral parts : Theſe invade the Roots5 8802y, and 
Rockze grounds, Ivy, and all Cl;mbers, Weeds, Suckers, Fern, Wet, 
| Arzce, Moles, W :nds, Ec. to theſe may be added S iderations, 
and even Plagues, Tumour, Diſtortipns, Lacrymations, Tophz, 
Gonts, Carbuncles, UVicers, Cruditics, Fungoſities, Gangreens, 
and an Army more, whereof fome arehardly diſcernable , yet #- 
nemeleswhnch not fore ſeer, takes many a bargain of ſtandirg-wood 
(though ſeemingly fair) very coltly waie.. | SEES . 
1. Feeds, are to be dilgently pull'd For ny after Rav, 
whiles your Seedlings are ve young, and till they come to be a- 
ble to kill them with ſhade, and over-dripping :- And-then are you 
for the obftinate, to uſe the Haw, Fork; and Spazle, to extirpate 
r vl yoke goaray Nur Cc. on tf my ara 0 i249 
. - 2. Suckers ſ{hall- be duly eradicated, and with a ſpace, 
dexreroufly ſeparated from the aforber-yooty,' and tranſplanted in 
' convenient places for propagation, as the Seeſor requires. Here 
Note, that Fruit grafted upon 8#ckers, are more diſpos'd to Pro- 
duce 2vckery, than ſuch av are \propugated upon g66d forks.” 
3. Fern, is beſt deſify'd by f1rikiwe off the Top; as Targniz did - 
the heads of the Poppies : This done with a good ward, or cudgel, 
. atthe decreaſe in the Sprirg,and now and then in Syarzer, kills it in 
a year or two,beyond the vulgar way of Mowirg,or burning which 
rather encreaſes, than diminiſhes it. 
4. Over-much #et is to be drain'd by Trenches, where it infeſts 
-the Zoate of ſuch kinds as require drier ground : But if a drip -do 
fret into the body of a Tree by the head (which will certainly de- 
cay it) cutting, firſt the place mooth , ſtop, arid cover it with Joaze 
and hay, or a(cerecloth, till a new bark, ſucceed. But not only 
the et, which isto be diverted by Trenching the ground, is exi- 
tial to many Trees, but their repletior of too abundant wour;/+- 
bat 5 arflthercfore ſometimes there'thay be as much occaſion to 
uſe the Lancet, as Phlebotomie, and YeneſeFion to Animals ; e- 
ſpecially if the Hypotheſis hold, of the ſu ous 220iſture's de- 
ſcent into the Roots, to be re-concoFed ; but where, in caſe it be 
more copious than can be there elaborated, it turns to corruption, 
- and ſends up a tainted j#ice, which perverts the whole habit of 
the Tree - In this exigence therefore, 1t were perhaps more coun- 


{cllable, to draw it out by a deep Ixciſtor, and to depend upon a 


new 


- 


T 
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new fupply, than upon confidence of correting this evil quality, 
by other medications, tolet it periſh. Theſe infeſt the Bark 3 Bark- 
bound, Teredo, or Worm, Conys, Moſs, Ivy, &c. 


5. The Bark-bourd are to be releaſed by drawing your knife 


rind-deep from the Root, as far as you can conveniently, drawing 
| rowicg,” 'fe from the top downwards half-way, and at a ſmall di- 

from the bottom »pwards, the other half; this; itt more 
places, as the bulk of the fem requires; and if crooked, cut 
deep, and frequent in the haze 3 and if the geping be much, fil- 
ling the rift with a little Cow-durg; do this on each fide, and at 
Spring, February or March: alfo cutting off ſome branches ispro- 
fitablez eſpecially ſuch as are blaſted or lightning-ſtruck: If (as 
lometimes alſo) it proceed from the baking of the Earth about 
the fees, lighten, and fiir it. 

6. The Teredo, Coffs, and other iorms, lying between the Body; 
and the Bark, poyſon that paſſage to the great prejudice of ſome 
Trees 3 but the boJes being once found, they are to be taken out 
with a light Inciffor, the wound covered with loam z and the Wood- 
perker, and other Bird7, often pitching upon the ftew (as you 

yy c—_ thetn)\whet! knocking with their bz, mark that the 

is infetted, at leaſt, between the Bark. But there are divers 

kinds of theſe 50 payer, of which the =xp1Jvy or Tarwees we have 

mentioned, w ſomeritnes make fach a noiſe in a Tree, as to awa- 

ken a ſleeping man: - ba; more rx#zous are the Coffs, of old had 

in deliei# amongſt the ,Epicares , who usd to fatten them in 

flowt e's and this, (as Tertull;an, and $. Hierom tell us) was the 

chief food of. the Hiervphante Cereris ; as they are at this 4 
# great reg 410 it} Fapa i the mean time, experiences has ta 


us" f that -MiDipe lice (tobe plentifully found under Bla 
F51mber-lo 7, "Feng dry 4, nd _ to Powder, and taken in 
dtink) ible Fperifi f the Jannier, Scorbut, 


ne het blood, and clatifie the' 
'2rees (elpecially Fre +-beaters) a tied with the Megſet, Oy by 
being burned; and Trorched ooh the 54# in oe ng drout 


this commonly facterds lon 60 whithis curd by boring an bots 
ititb the ipal rooe, aid Th uantity of. Brand J ſtop- 
ping the Orifice ap wr Arn} in Word. © 


 Evodket} Theer Fed reform'd 'by ak 6if vr ropying the pre- 


ponderers, Fx os br Wood. 
Fmeorthaete | 2nd Bon lard Try he preſerved by mow: 
ring up a Shout froti the foot,-or beſoi the firipped place, and 


it Info 4 /t abvyetthe wown nd pare "to by one im the 


bowing md. ns ftonr air; as 6 == I have 
"Gut' CULEIT indyftrious Me. cake 3148 But Bai BY. 


SA&ation to the'R. Sociery, tia far S$elF74%: 
=_ the Kinds of 4þb, Rev Sycomore ere OY ES I whereof 
&hree (id Were Chit, ' atid one ny ictels was, thac "Aa whole 


rk did. wife; being bound Ree ic&kthread, leaving 
int Birt'b ; paratedl #ritirely from the tree, aw. beth 


al 'parts' of 2 nk, «and by various depths, leaving — 
par 
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part of the Bark, others cut to. the very Wood it felt, being ticd 
on as the former, a new Rind ſucceeded in their place; but what 
was cover'd over beyond the places of 1:ciſfex with Diachylon 
Plaſter, and alſo bound as the reft, did within the ſpace of three 
weeks, mite to the Tree,though with ſome ſhriveling and ſcar : The 
fame Experiment try 'd about ichaelmas, and in the Winter, came 
to nothing : Where ſome Branches were decorticated quite round, 
without any Union, a withering of the Branch beyond the Inciſtom, 
_ enſu'd : Allo a Twis ſeparated from a Branch, with a [loping cut, 
and faſtn'd to. it again in. the ſame poſture, bound, and cover'd 
with the former Plafter, wither'd in three days time. ' 
Dr. Plot ſpeaks of an Elm: growing near the Bowling-green 
at Magdalen College, quite round disbarkd, almoſt for a Tard 
near the ground, which yet flouriſhes exceedingly 3; upon which 
he dilates into an accurate diſcourſe, how it ſhould poſlibly be; all 
Trees being held toTeceive their nutrition between the ood, and 
the Bark, and to periſh upon their ſeparation ; this .Tree being 
likewiſe hoPow,'as a drum,.and its out-moſt furface (where decor- 
ticated_) dry, and dead ? The ſolution of this Phenomenon (and 
to all appearance, from the verdant head) could not., have been 
more philoſophically refolv'd, than by the” Hypotheſis there produ- 
ced by the Do@&or, who aflures me, he was _S deliberating whether 
the Tree being hollow, it might not poſ lbly, proceed from ſome 
other latent cauſe, as afterwards he diſcoverd; when having ob+ 
tain'd permiſſion to open the body of it, he found another El: 
letting down its $#ez all the lergth of this empty Caſe, and ſtrik- 
ing Root when it came to the Ezrth, from whence it deriv'd nou- 
riſhment, maintains a flouriſhing top, and has-(till now) paſg'd 
for a little exiracle, as it {till may. do for a thing. extraordinary, 
and rare enough 3 conſidering not. only its paſlage, and how. it 
ſhould come there, unlels haply ſome of the Sazers, or Seed.of 
the old Tree ( when pregnant ; fbould have luckily. fallen down 
within the hollow pipe,: or (as might be conjetne 'd ) from ſome 
Sucker ſpringing of a juicy Root, a 1H FIrange incorporating of 
the ſaperiour part of the; bole, with the old holloyy , Tree whict 
nes it 3 mot. by any, prcepeible oops, but au $2 were, bur 
ond body with it, whillt the reft of the _ yaginated, ſtem. touches 
no other, part of the whole Cavity, till it comes.to the ground 3; 
This being beſides very.extraordinaxy, that a Tree, whicl naturally 
groms taper at ix approches the, wp, this ſhould fivell, and become 


ligger there, than ie i below. Bur this the Deer will himſelf 
a more, minute: Accoxnt of, in | the, next, Impreſſion. of 
that excellent Pee of his 3. nor hag 1. anticipated it on this, oc- 
calion, but. to let the world know (in the mean time): how.in- 
enuoully ready he-is, to ackriowlege the Miftoke, as he has era. « 
uccefsful in diſcovering it. 0 GE oo 
| Deer, Conies, and Hares by barking the Trees inhard I#iuters, 
ſpoil very many tender Plantations: Next'to the utter deſtroying 
them, there is nothing better than to anoint that. part which is with- 
in their reach, with fercys: hnmanum, tempered. with, a little 
| ae | T Water, 


/ 
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Water, or Urive, and lightly braſhed on; this renewed after every 


great Raiw - Buta cleexlier than this, and yet which Cones, and 


even Caitel molt abhor, is to water, or ſprinkle them with T.z+- 
zers Liquor, viz. That, which they uſe for dreſfing their hides; 
| alſo to - upon of Hay and Strew,round them as far as they 


8. 2ſt, is to be rubb'd, and ſcrap'd off with ſome fit inſtru- 


ment of Wood, which may not excorticate the Tree, or with 3 
piece of Hair-cloth after a ſobbing Kar + But the moſt infallible 


Art of Emnſcation is taking away the cauſe, which is ſuperfluous | 


moiſture in clayie, and ſpewing grounds. - 

9. Toy is deſtroy'd by Gown up the Roo#s,and loofning its hold : 
And yet even Toy it ſelf (the deſtrutionof many fair Trees) if very 
old, and where it has long inveſted its ſupport, if taken off, does 


ently kill the Tree, by a too ſuddain expoſure to the un-ac- | 


cuſtom'd cold: Of the Roorr of Foy (which with ſinall Induſtry, 
may be made a beautiful Standard ) are made curiouſly pokiſh'd, 
and fleck'd ewps,and boxes, and even Tables of great value. Ariſfleto, 
and other Excre ſcerces to be cut, and broken off. But the Fxvgi 
(which prognoſticate a fault in the Liver, and Entrails of Trees as 
we may call it) is remedied by Abraſfon,Frifion,Interlucation and 
expoſure to the 8x7. | 

10. The Bodies of Trees are viſited with Canker, Holowneſs, 
Hornets, Earwigs, Snails, &c. | | 

11. The Wind-ſhock isa bruiſe, and ſhiver throughout the Tree, 
though not conſtantly »:ſible, yet leading the Warp from ſmooth 


renting, cauſed by over-powerful Finds, when young, and per- - 
haps, by ſubtil Lightnings - The beſt preventionis Belter, tos | 


of place for the Plantation, frequent ſhreading, whillt they are yet 
in their youth. | 
12. Cankers (cauſed by ſome ſtroak, or galling, or by hot, and 
burning land) are to be c»# out to the quick, the ſcars ewplaſired 
with Tar mingled with Oy!, and over that, a thin ſpreading of 
loam z orelſe with clay, and Horſe-dang ; but beſt, with hogdeldng 
alone, bound to it in a rag : or by laying Food-aſhes, Nettles, or 
Fere to the roots, ec. But if the Gargreen be within, it muſt be 
cured by ritrows, ſulphureow and drying _—_ and by no 
means, by any thing of an #»&#oxs nature,which is exitial to Trees. 
Tar, as was ſaid, only excepted, which I have experimentally known 
fo preſerve Trees from the envenom'd teeth of Goats, and other 
injuries; the intire few ſmear'd over,without the _—_ 
my no ſmall admiration: Bit Tor over hot, and torrid land, y 
muſt ſadder the 9#1d about the root with Pond-mud, and Neats- 
dung ; and by Graffing Fruit-trees on ſtocks raisd in the ſame 
mould, as being more homogeneous. 2Y | 
13. HoBowneſs, is contrafted, when by reaſon of the ignorant, 
or careleſs loppirg of a Tree, the wet is ſuffer'd to fall perpendi- 
cularly upon a part, eſpecially the Head - In this caſe, if there be 
ſufficient found wood, cut it to the quick, and cloſe to the body, 
andcap the ho/ow part with a Tarpaslir, or fill it with good ſtiff 
. | | loam, 
* 
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loam, Horſe-dung and fine bay mingled.' This 1s one of the worſt 
of Evils, we yer ret” Elm is molt obnoxious.'' Old broken: 
boughs if very. great, are-. tO be cut.oft at ſome; diſtance fron the, 
body, but the ſwraler, deſe-:.- 2 Ei iT ne c TELE 
_ T4. Hornets, and #/aſþs, &c: by.breeding inthe hollowneſs of 
Trees, infe& them, and are therefore to be deſtroy'd by ſtopping 
up their entrances with- Tar, and Gooſ-dxng, -or by conveying. the 
Jumes.of brimſtone into their Cells... '1r , pris 
| I5. Earwigs, and. Szails do ſeldom. infeſt Foreſt-trees, - but 
\ thoſe which are. Frxit-bearers, and are deſtroy'd by ſetting Boards, 
or Tiles againſt the Wal/s, or the placing of eat hoof, or any 
below thing upon ſmall takes 5 alſo by enticing them into ſweet 
waters, andby picking;the Sails off betimes 1n the Morning, and 
rainy Evenings - Iadviſe you tg; viſit your Cypref-Trees on the 
firſt Razxs in, April 5 you ſhall, ſometimes find them cover'd with 
young /1azls, no bigger that ſmall pgaſe - Laſtly,/Browches, Buds, 
' and Leaves extreamly, ſuffer from the Blaſts, Fanrrdies, and Cater- 
pillars, Rooks, &c. Note, that you ſhould viſit the Boards, Tiles, 
and Hoofs, which you ſet. for the retreat of thoſe I ſeFs, 8c. inthe. 
heat of the day, to ſhake them out, and &;Z them. | 
7 16, The blaſted parts of Trees arg 20 be cut away to the quick; 


and to prevent it, /-0ak, them in ſuſpicious weather, by burning 


| moiſt tremwith the wind,, or rather. the dry,. and ſuperfluous cur- 
fings of Aromatic,plants, ſuch as Roſemary, Lavender, Juniper, 
Bays, &c.. I,ufe to whip, and chaſtiſe, my Cypreſſes with a waxd, 
after their, Wivter-burniags, till all the wortified, and ſcorch'd 
parts flie-off 1n dust, .AS ong GONSay any will fall, and obſerve 


that they recover and ſpring the better. Atice, Moles, and Piſmires 
cauſe the Janndies in Trees, known by the diſcolopr of the Leaves 
and Bxds. 

17. The Moles do much hurt, by making hollow paſſages, which 
grow muifie; but they may be taken inTraps, and kill'd, as every 
Woodman knows: It 1s certain that 'they are driven from their 
haunts by Garlickftor a time, and other heady ſmells, buried in their 

ES. | 
Te Mice, with Traps, or by ſinking ſome Yeſel almoſt level 
with the ſurface of the ground, the Yeſel half full of ater, upon 
which let there be ſtrew'd ſome bu//s, or chaff of Oats; allo with 
Bane. 

19. Deſtroy Piſmires with ſcalding water, and diſturbing their 
bidls, or rubbing the i7em with Cow-dung, or a decottion of Tithy- 
#zale, waſhing the infcſted parts 3 and this will infinuate, and chaſe 
them quite out of the chinks and crevices, without prejudice to the 
Tree, and isa good prevention of other 1nfirmities : alſo by lay- 
ing Soot, Saw-duff, or refuſe Tobacco, where they haunt. 
- 20. Caterpillers, by cutting off their webs from the twigs be- 
fore the end of Febrary, andburning them 3,the ſooner the better : 
It they be already hatched, waſh them off with, Water, in' which 
ſome of the Ceterpillars themſelves, and Garlick, have been brui- 
ſed, or the juyce of Rye; or choak, and dry them with ſoak of 
ok Galbannmn, 
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\Galbenum,$h00-ſoals, Hzir,and ſome affirm that planting the p;90- 
xiz-near them/8'2 certaizemedy ; but thereisno remedy (o facile, 
-as the burning them off with ſmall wiſps of dry firew, which ina 
moment rids-yow © | 1/7 ns ii 
21. . Rooks; do in tiine, by pinching: off. the bxdr, and tops of 
Trees for their Nef#s, — Trees and Groves to decay: their 
dung propagates Nettlerand:Weeds,' and choaks young ſeedlings : 
. They are to.be:.ſhot, -and their Nefts..domoliſh'd.:. The BuUfinch 
and 77farouſe allo cat off, tend! ſpoil the Buds 'of Frait-trees,. pre- 
vented by Cleppers, orcaught in. the:#yre-monſe-trap with teeth, 
and baited with a piece bf ruſty. Bacon,:gl{o:with Lime-twige.- But 
if Cattel break-in before» the: time, conclamatum: eff; eſpecially 
Goats, whoſe ___ and breath is posſor. to; Trees3 they: never 
thrive. well: after, and /er70-affirms, if theyibut lickthe 0/3ve tree, 
.they become. immediately: barren.: - 1.1; Fu — 
-..22- Andtber touch at the #irds ; for th they cannot pro- 
;perly be ſfaid-to be Znfirwisierof Trees 5: yet they are:amongſt the 
incipal 'eawſes.that render Trees. infirm.\.. I know no faxer: prote- 


- 


fire eſpecially to proſerve:and: 
200 wow Ra le 
to. cirry hin away, or: 


, and diſcharged, re- 
ſtore themſelves. This alſo frequently happens in Yal-nuts, Olive- 
trees, and everal others, as beaffirms 3 1, 16: c. 31.: Theſe (amongſt 
many others)-are the 1ufirmities to which ForeiF-trees are ſubject 
whilſt they are ſtanding 3-and: when they are fel'Z,-to the Worm 5: 
eſpecially.if ext before the 8ap, be y at reſt: But to prevext,or: 
care it inthe Timeber,l this Secret as themoſt qa_—_— 
Ci ee Fbofite ionglt Lp ſfeetd; cameF cor 
on whieh,' pour ſo, mach 'o  Aquarfortis, as may Cor: 
roy it thanee-foger p -Di#Fil this to dryneſs, which is done by: 
two, or three, ReZifications ; Let the Sulphar remainingun the 
bottom (being ofa blackiſh, or. ifvot colour) be laid on-a Afar- 


ble, 
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_ Yu-fortir well 


© Las, Tha cecods wi "and projet 


' ſeveral Fabr; 
and more plexſevt, becauſe there will always remain ſore 
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ble, ot pat ineoa Glaff, where it will eabily: dillolve into Oil © With 
this, avoint what iserther i foFed, or to be'preſeryabof Timbry. 
It is a great, and excellent Arcavunm qo Puna og to - 
unpleaſant colowr, by no Art to be waſhed outs and/fuch a pre- 
ſervative of all-mantrier of ang nay, ps age m5 as 
Ropes, Cables, Fifſoingnets, Ma $hipr, of. ds 

et from de 1 0p eithet m __ under, or above the 

earth, in the £0w, ' 2:2; Air, Winter or Suerwer, St.” It were ſh- 

perfluous to deſcribe the: proce ff of the a1gue-fort#s; It ſhall be' fu 

ficient to iet you know, That -our q_ Coperas taakes this - 
b for our e, being drawn over by'a 

Reiort c And for Swiphar, the Sfend of be. Chriſftophers yields 6- 

; (which: hardly needs any- Reffateg) to furmſh the. whole 


This #ecree (for the Curider) E1liought fit not to oihits 


world. 
though a more com three'or fout avoinrings with Lin- 
very | effecual : It was in a3Fal- 


Jeed Ont, has. experimented 
whf Kh oblr, = blo oy d millions of Wornes fe -teſlremes 
is. to be prado'd/for: Tables, Taber, C— 
Ataor, Bea>ftends, Chairs, Raritits, nn 
doubtlek do:the fame; ivfweeter; -and a 
IL axerunded Oi of dr hn Fain atv 

ed Ve en of Trees, us 
Eo dow a wer dergns wat 
a6 nas joirdlatans Capping, Lopplng,- Feling,: Gat. Thet: 


To a _ their Vſes,: to Fvel,' 6 


font moi Ny could nit 


Ys I \\ I fault nr WT with Gas more Pol 0bſervartons, 
ie __ om rs Foreſts, for onrſe, 
cbhneermns-the ſmprovement Afaje Foreſts the h0> 
wear, and ſecurtey of che whole Kingdom. 0; 19 1/5 06e! b112 
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itrrdmarnes > | 
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:C H A P. ' Xxvii. 
Of Coppies 4 TH? 


2270 ext tr Fael 
fhew'd how it iy 


qe Cadnais(as Parrodefineit)as well 
as for uſe of T#avber 3 and we have 
to be rea#r'd, ——— 1 —_—— 
char if in their firſt Deſignation, they be fo laid out, us tb for 
they will both prove more profitable; and more 
Iz; More profituble, becanfe rp annual $x2ve ſhow ; 
then 
Fanding 3 and if they be ſo caſt our, as that you leave t atid 
even tervels of eighteen, or tw Nor tor graſh, | tw 

#pring-wood and Spring-wood , y Fenc'd, preſeey'd 5 


the 
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the PaſFures will lie both warm, and prove of exceeding delight to 
the Owner. Theſe Spaces likewiſe uſeful, and neceflary for Cart- 
wey, to fetch out the wood at every Fall. There isnot a moreno- 
ble, and worthy H#shbadry, than is this, which reje&s no ſort of 
Ground, as'we have abundantly ſhew'd; ſinceeventhe moſt bogg 
places, may ſobedreir'd, and caſt, as to yield its increaſe, by Plant- 
ng the dryer ſorts upon the Ridges and banks which you caſt up, 
where they will thrive exceedingly : And then Y/ilow, Sabow, 
Alder, Poplar, Sycomor, Black Cherry, &c. will ſhoot tolerably 
well, on the lower, and - more Uliginons; with this caution; 
that for the firſ# two years, they be kept diligently weeded and 
cleanſed, which is as neceflary as fencing, and guarding from Cat- 

tel. Our ordinary Copp ces are chiefly upon Haſel, or the Birch ; 
but if amongſt the other kinds ſtore of 4ſþ, - Cheſſnut, Sallow, and 
Sycomor, (at leaſt oze in four) were ſprinkled in the Planting, the 
profit would ſoon diſcover a difference,” and well recompence the 
induſtry. Others adviſe us to Plant ſhoots of S2Zow, Willow, 

Alder, and of all the ſwift-growing-Trees, being of ſeven years 

grams ſloping off both the' ends towards the ground, to the 

ength of a Filler, and burying them a reaſonable depth in the 


earth. This will cauſe: them to put forth ſeven or eight bramches, 


each of which will become a Tree in a ſhort time, eſpecially, if 
the ſoil be moiſt. The neareſt diſtance for theſe P/arrario he 


never to be leſs than five foot at firſt, ſince every feling renders 
them wider for the benefit of the T;»ber, even to thirty, and forty 


foot in five, or fix fel/izgs. + - 0 2 | 

'2. Though it be almoſt impoſſible for us to preſcribe at what 
Age it were beſt Husbandry to fell Copp'ces (as we at leaſt call beſt 
Husbandry) that is, for moſt, and greateſtgain z ſince the Markets, 
and the kinds of' Food, and emergent ſes do ſo much govern; 
yet _— are ſometimesof a competent ſtature after eight, or zive 

ears 
Nl riſe better and better : But this had need be in extraordinary 
ground, otherwiſe - you may do well to allow them rwelve, or fif 
teen to fit them for the 4x3 but thoſe of #wenty years ſtanding 
are better, and far advance the price z eſpecially, if 04k, and Aſp, 
and Chefſnnt be the chief furniture. Some of ourold Clergy fpring- 
Woods heretofore have been let reſt till twenty five, or thirty years, 
and have prov'd highly worth the attendance; for by that time, 
even a Seminary of Acorns, will retider a conſiderable advance, as I 
have already exemphtied in the Northamptonſhire Lady. And if 
Copp'cer were ſo divided, as that every year there might be ſome 
fed, it were a'continual, and a preſent Profit : Seventeen years 


. growth affordsa tolerable Fell ; ſuppoſing the Copp'ce of ſeventeen 


Acres,one Acre m_ be yearly fed for ever ; and ſomore,accord- 

ing toproportion; but though the ſeldom Fall, yields themore Ti#:- 

| ber,yet the frequent makes the #nder-wood the thicker ; therefore at 

ten, or twelve years-growth ( ſays Mr. Cook ) in ſhallow ground, 

and fourteen in deeper : If many Timber-Trees grow 1n your 

Copp ces which are to be cut A both them, and the m_—_ 
2  ayo0 


«a. 


the Acors, and ſo every eight, or ten years ſucceſſively, 
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wood as near the ground as may bez but this 19 to! be undetſtocd - 
where the wood is vety. thick 5 otherwiſe, 'tis adviſable to-fkockrup - 
the thinner, eſpecially in great Timber, and to ſet tm the'hojes, E/or,.- 
Cherry, Poplar, Salot; Services, ard fo theſe Trees which/are apt: 
_ to grow from the running-rogt thicken the. Weed exceedingly 5: 

whilſt the very Roots will pay for the pong yield you- 
ſome feet of the beſt Timber z whereas cine let ew. "92 | 
would have grown : If the Ground be a OW foil, m--/ 
ling the bole, quite, bat ſet ſome running-wood inthe looſened. 
Earth, and the ends of the old roots being cut, will furniſh, the: 
 fides of the holes ſpeedily : In thin Copp'ces 'tis profitable to lay fome: - 
boughs. a-thwatt, which will be rooted to advantage: againſt next. 
fall: All great rotten-8##bs amotng your under-woods: ſhould be 
 extirpated, as making way for Seedlings, and young: roots to. 
ſpring and run: The cutting ſlanting, ſmooth, and cloſe is of great 
importance;z and frequent felling gives way, and- eir to. the ſaub- 
niliae ſeedlings, be reſt will make luſty poots,' {i 
3. As to what Nuwbers and Scantlings you are toleave an every. 
Acre, the Statmtes are our general Gs, at leaſt the legal. It a 
very ordinary Copp cewhich will not afford three or four F zrſts,that. 
is, Beſts; fourteen Secords, twelve Thirds,cight Wavers, &c.ac- 
ing to. which proportions,the lizegof young Trees in Copp cang, 
re to theceed one ariothex.By the S#afute of 35. Hem. B.inCopp' cer, 
or Ulnder-woods fell'd at twenty four years growth, there were- 
to be, left twelve S#andils,or ftores of Oak, upon each Acre z, inde- 
fe& of ſo many Oaks,the ſame number of Elms,\Afp, 4ſp, or Beech; 
and they to be ſuch, as are of likely Trees for Tz#ber, and of fitch 
as have been ſpar'd at fome former Fe/ing, unleſs there were none, 
in which caſe, they are to be #hew left, and fo to continue withour 
Felling, till they are tex inch ſquare within a yard of ground. 
Copp ces above this growth fe/'d,to leave twelye great Oaks; or in 
defe& of them, other Timber-trees ( as above) and fo to be left 
for twenty years longer, and to be encloſed ſeven years. 
' 4- In ſumm, you are to ſpare as many hcdy Trees for Timber, as 
wich diſcregon you can. , And as to the Feling (beginning at one 
fide, that the Carts may enter without detriment towhat you leave 
ſtanding) the V#nder-wood may be cut from Janxery, at the lateſt, 
till mid-47arch or 4pril;. or from mid-September, till near the end 
of November ; fo as all be avoided by Mid fummer at the lateſt, 
and then fexced ({ where the Rows, and bruſh Iye longer unbound 
or made up, you endanger the loſs of a ſecond-Sprivg) and not 
to ſtay ſo long as uſually they are a clearing, that the young, and the 
Seedlings may ſuffer the leaſt-interruption: And if the inter 
previous to your felling Copp ces,you preſerve them well from C at- 
tel, it will recompenſe your care, - "IR 
| 5. It is advisd not to cut off the broxſe-wood of Oxks in Copp'ces, 
but to ſuffer it to fall off, as where Trees ſtand very cloſe, it uſually 
does: I do not well comprehend why yet it ſhould be fpar'd ſo long, 
6. When you eſpy a cluSter of Plants growing as it were all 1n 
abunch, it ſhall ſuffice that yoſſ'preſerye the faireſt 8 pling, cut- 
- eng 


pot 4 


———_ 
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4ingall-chereſt! away. | And ifir' chariceto'be'iChoftint, Service 
or Fo profitable Tree, clear it from thedroppinps, and new 
mg other Trees, Spe it may _— the better : Then, as 
you pals along, prune trim-up all the young Wavers, cover- 
ing ſuch Roots as lie bare and expos'd, with freſh mould. 

7.:Cut not ww;hy Foot from the Growiwl, nay the cloſer 
the better, and that to the $9#th; ſlope-wiſe; ripping up ſuch as 
you ſpare from their extravagant branches, water-boughs, ec. 
that hinder the growth ofathess: Always remembring (before you 
ſo much as enter upon this work) to preſerve ſufficient Ay af 


about the verge and bounds of the Copp'ce for foes. and ſecurity 
i Rf thant' Kod may 


p 


ot -whar"'yo#lexve 5'and for "this" 
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fines 1" Then poting your red clear of Sprey, Chips, and all in- 


cunbroncey; Alt ie np fibot'the £29954, the longer thebetter. 
-* 8. By the 2ferave;Meniwere bound to encloſe Gopp"cer after Fel- 
Hog, of of | 

above fourreet- years growth,” to be fixteen years Prelosd3, And 
for Woods in vommon ga fourth patt re be ſhatup 3 and-at' Felling, 
the like proportion of great Treeta:8' be'left;/ and Rent” yedrs Em 


clos'd : Thiswas enlargd. by 13 Eliz,. Your elder Under-weode - 
may be gras; d about July. : But for a general: Rainy newly-wean-- -- | 


but then the Calves mult be driven out at May at” farth 


| ed Calves ate the leaſt noxious to newly-cut 8pring-mbodr, where * 
there is abundance of Graf 3, and ſome fay, Colts. of a.ycar oldz - 


the Colts be permitted to ſtay a while longer * 'But of this, every _ | 


every mans. experience. will dire& him-3 and farely;-the-later Zero 


admit Beaſts to graze, the better. For'the Mea ſure of Fuel, 


* proportions wereto be obſerv'd. 


9. Staturable-BiVet ſhould hold Phoce fon i lengeb, and ſever 
inch and half rompe/ſ7 $i 40 Or: ſoxrreen as they are toutited for one, 


two, or three, &c. A 8140k of Wood (whit is the! omgtomnd of 


of the Trees tobe converted to Chatecedl) is four yards long, 7 


= ard half tigh (in Ga laces but 2 yard) and as mich over * 
n other places, the Cord is fowr food itt Bright, and four food over; 
Or (to ſpeak more Geomttrically) a' Solid maderup of three di- 
»enſfort, four foot high, four foot broad, and'cight foot long' 
the content 128 cubique feet. Fegot7, ought to be-a full yard in 
length, and two foot in circumference; made round, and not flat; 
for ſo they contain lefs' Fwel, though equal in the bulk TR 


P 


ing. But of theſe particulars, when we come to ſpeak exp 


Fuel, © - Fes wont 
Io. In the mean time, it were to be wiſh'd, that ne appooy't 
Experiments were (edulouſly try'd (with the advice of skilful, an 
ingenious Phyſicians) for the making of Beer without Hopps 3/ as 
poffibly with the white Marrabinm (a Plant of ſingular virme) 
or with or fo Heath-tops (viz. that ſort which bears no berriesJor 
the like, farmore wholeſome; and leſs bitfer than either Tamarirk, 
Carduns, or Broom, which divers have effay'd ; it might prove a 


means to fave a world of Fuel, and in divers places young Timber, * 


and Copp'ce-wood, which is yearly ſpent for Poles 5 efpectally, 1 
Countries where Wood is very precious. Note; 
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Note, that the Wood-land-meaſuxe by Statute, is computed af- 
ter vighetaes foot the Perch. | 


'J 


A 


—_ xe" 4 


4 CHAP. XXIX. 
Of Proning, 


Pruning. Rawin i callall tion of T vers ; from what is — HINA 
F «PD The mt 4) ſuch benefit. in - Pruning, that they 
feigned a\Goddeſs preſided over it,” as Arvobixs tell us: And in 
truth, /it is in the diſcreet performance of; this work, that the im- 
.provement. of our Tizeber, and Woods does as much conſiſt as in a- 
ny thing whatſoever. A $killfu] Planter. ſhould therefore be early 
at this Work :;, Shall old-Gratizs give.you Rees = and Dire@iow N 

And his Interpreter thas1 In Engliſh ? 


of themſtives ner rife fright and high, © © Nunquam ſponte ſua pecking ad atra termes 
And —_ are /bowv'd as ffieſt rhey ſhoot”! Exiit, inque ipſa curvantur lx gmiſte. 
Then prune the Boughs 3- and Suckers. from the rogr.-; Ergo age |, ales primo fetuſi fque Bocentess 
Diſcharge. The lyavy wood ee ka, - 5; -, Detrabe : daſas gravat in acetic filuas. 
After, when with-rafl rods the ”  procerts generoſa tirpibus 
And the round faves 0 Heaven Ts oxir eng -St.dedertt,. tereteſque ferent ad hams virge, 


Pluck all the buds, ;- +1; - Strings ndtas circum, &- gemmanteis exige verſus, 
fi og mpg" 


Theſe ifſues hn vi His, f| quis vitiuin | —— ſu wfficit humor, 


And the yeins _ Oy Khoogty -VEnas " GVUb08 Inertts. 


Cynzger. 
. 2- For: 'tiva = to.ſce how our Elireſt, Trees are defac'd, and 
mangl'd by:undglfaul #99d-mex, and miſchievous Bordurers, who 
-go alwaysarm'd-with ſhort, Hand-bils, hacking and chopping off 
all that comesin. their way, 3. by which. our -Zrees are, made full of 
knots, boils,:cankers, and deform'd bunches, to their utter deſtru- 
Qign : Good: Hxsbands ſhould be aſham'd of it 3 though I would 
bave n& H#g0d: man pretend to be without all his n Furni- 
#ure; when: be goes about, this work; which I (once for all) re- 
'ckon ta'be the Hand-bill, Hatchet, Hook, Hand-ſaw, an excellent 
Praning-K#ife, broad Chizel and Mallet, all made of the beſt feel 
and kept ſharp; And thus he is provided for greater, or more gen- 
tle Executions, Purgations, Reciſions, and Coercions:; anditis of 
main concern, that the proper, and effeual Too! be applicd to e- 
very. work; ſince heavy, and rude 1:ſtruments do but mengle and 
braiſe tender Plants ; and if they be too ſmall, they cannot make 
clear, and ever work upongreat arms and branches : The Knife 
is for 7wigs and: Spray; The Chizel for larger Armes, and ſuch 
Apytations.as the Ax and Bil/ cannot well operate upon. As 
much to. be reprehended are; thoſe who either begin this work at 
unſeaſonable times, or ſo maim the poor branches, that. either out 
of lazinefs, or want of «kill, they leave moſt of them ſtubs, and in- 
Read of cutting the Arms ys ang Branches cloſe to the bole, hack 
- them 


.\ 1o « 


\ 


Chap. XKAK; 4 Diſcourſe of Foreſt- Trees. 
chin off a foot ortwso from the body of the Tree, by which means 
they becorhe hbvYow and rotten, and are as ſg many Conduits to 
recetve the Ruin and the Weather, which conveys the wet to the 
Matrix and Heart, deforming the whole Tree with many ug- 
ly Sotches, which ſhorten its life, and utterly marres the Timber - 
| Sir H. Platt tells ns, the Elw ſhould be fo lopp'd, but he ſays 
it not '6f his own Experience as I do. And here itis that Tam(once 
for all) to warn bur diforderly Husband-wen from coveting to let 
their /ops grow to anextraonlinary fize, before” they take them off, 
&s 66nceiving it firniſhes thetn with the more wood for the fire; 
hot confidermg, how ſuch fy wane y affe& the whole 
Y ofthe 1 the Tree, or at leaſt does fo decay their Vigius that they 
—_ lofe more ih. one Tear, than 'the' Fop amounts to, ſhould 
pare thertrbff ſooner, and when the fears tnight þe cover'd : 
Tov nc(vs the induſtrious Mx. Cook obſerves) ſome trees, as ron 
Horn-beanr, &c. will bear cotitiderable lopr, there's only t 
Prll ofthe Tree flatiding $ bur it is mach ml its detritnent z Sy 
Do fs, whith once le come tb t: ns wen this mean 


ns, 

08s ted {op to ks it decay in 
EIN mmty no and adm 
pronontic'd 7 as bir fr les 


TY ons Is ok tloſe, mi 


kiwg che Th | TITER he af F 
arry the ba! Al 

which is doth Fe 50 Fro will it (tf If 

to be mage \ to have its Head ite ce oh "; but ; | | 

the ZI» © Ne mn cetta 

boloy nf, fe "SL 


4. The proper SIT TA is ft old Trees edtlier, for 
Frk.ags a little after the ein er? or Feby#ary,ſonie 
pos Dettmbey,” the Wind Mn a He quarter 


7 Fe : pl er rs | | grey, —— nut ns raed 
n | | Exetir  Inperta, & fares compeſc 177 Wa 
23 3L Georg. 2- 
Biit this ought: Tlot to be too imich in young Fruit-trees, after 
_ they vtice come. to form a handſome head 3: in which period you 
ſhout but only pate: thetti over about March, to cover the fac ock 
the ſooner, if the Tree be yery choice : To the aged, thisisp ly 
4 rerewing of their Fouth, and an extraor 


ken it TAIT at their: Ars be on 726 to SS == 


+17 


$ Gale; the merhber muſt not be 


I 


pore ron ; +568 Uh or purerdy eſter great. os 


keep out the wet, atid 4 Hakeiy i e covering of the bark * | 


— 


A Diſcourſe of Foreſt-Trees: Chap. XXIX. 
for Inter[ucation, exuberant branches, ſpiſſe .2emoram- come, 
where the boughs grow too thick and are eumberſome, to-Jet-in; the 
Sw and 4rr, this is of great importance 3 and.ſo is:the ſeduloys4a- 
king a away of Suckers, Water-boughs, F render Loc... And for the 
benefit of tall Tizzber, the due ſtripping wp.thevb , and-rwb- 
bing off the buds to the heights you require :, Yet ſome. do. totally 


| forbear the 04k, eſpecially if aged; obj TTOGy that, they. ow 
ceed ingrowth ſuch as are prund; and,in yn et fy Freec 28 we 


would leave for ſbade,, and ornament, . {hould be, ſeldom cut';. bur 
the browſe-wood cheriſh'd,and prey g 'das low towards the Ground 
as may be, for a more venerable and ſal an ſage and therefore | 
did much prefer the Walk of Elms ac St. } Park, as it, lately 

gow # branch Jn interminghng their reverend nel, before the pres | 
ent trimming "them up ſo high ; , eſpecially, lincel tear, the remedy 
comes too late to ſave their | ay. if the amputatiansof ſuch over- 
grown parts 2 x! have been cut off, ſhould not-rathep-accelerate. it, | 
by expoſing their lar rge, and many wounds to the, i juries;of the 

weather, 6. b will [Es the rotting. of them, . _ all char 

can be app Aþ y Tar,; Or "otherwiſe to protec. them: Ido; rather 
conceive thei; Ros ties to \provecd from what has not long fines 
been abated. of pin large, ſpreading Branches, to; accommpdare 
with the ih as Any. ONE, may, by the great impreſſion 


gon wy — made. in thoſ;incurable. ſcarrs, , that, be- 
wept wi needs the;fooner impair themz;: The roots 
ini gels by, many ;diſtyrbances abous 


EY have enjoy d.its. goodly Ga- 

as to ſome Ages to'come ;, ſince 

nted ; wp Nag te, a> have 

Whey even uccefſors. of 
Tere, which wi ſooner, accomplil if 6: 

por it he; chan in beading, ph their peſt the pi- 

$ where grow very cropked,in winch caſe abate the 

bees with an upward op,and cherjh a: leading thoge; The Beech 

is yy tender of its head, 
It 18 by the diſcreet leaying the fde-boughs i in convenient "lnoes, 
ſparing the ſmaller, and taking wy the bigger, that you may ad- 

vancea Tree to what determin d height you defire': ' Thus, brin 

up the Teader, and when you would have that ſpread and Do 

out, cut off all the Kho-bonghes and eſpecially at Mid ſummer, if 
you eſpie them breaking out. Young trees may every year beprun'd, 
and as they grow older 'at longer. intervals, as at t| ve, ſe 


'ven or ſooner, that the wounds may. recovyer, and nothing be de- 


| Eoet-Greews do'not well ſup rt tobe decapitated; fide-boughs | 


a 10 April, at util the #7 in and if ou cut 

gy NY bare $5 from the body, and oy 4tvan Spring of | 

thy! cloſe tothe fer, tovering it with Wax, or well temper As by 
the mol? tender may fuffer ſuch amputations without prejudice. 

5. Divers other preceprs of this'natureT could Here enumerate, 

had not the great _ANncs, faithfu}, and accurate deſcription how 

Is 
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this neceſſary work, is to be perform'd, ſet down by our Country- 


man honeſt Lawſon (Orchard, cap. 11.) prevented all that themoſt ' 
Tnquiſitive can ſuggeſt : The particulars are ſoin 


ious, and high- 


Pl material, that you will not be diſpleas'd to read them in his own 


yle, and CharadGer. 


All ages ( faith he by Rules and experience do conſent to a 


pruning, and lopping of Trees: Bet have not any that J know 


deſcribed unto us (except in dark. and general wozds) whar, oz 
which are thoſe ſuperfluous boughs, which we mutt take away; 
and that ts the moſt chief.and moſt needful point co be known in 
lopping. And we may well afſure our ſelves (as in all other 
Arts, ſo in this.) there is a vantage and dexterity by «kill; an 
Habit bypzactice out of experience, in the perfozmance hereof, foz 
the pzofit of mankind: Yer do J not know (ler me ſpeak ir with 
pattence of our cunningArboriſts)any thing within the compaſſe 
of humane affairs fo neceſſary, andſo little regaryed not only 
— fn Orchards, but alſo in all other Timber-trees, where oz what- 


ſoeber, | 


Now to our purpoſe : 
 Þow many Forelts, 


elts, and Woods, wherein you tþall have foz one 
lively thriving Tree, four (nay ſometimes twenty four) evil 
thriving,rotten and dying Trees,eben whiles they lives andin- 
Gead of Trees, thouſands of buſhes and ſhrubs / what rotten- 
nefſe ! what. hollownelſe / what bead arms / wither'd tops / 
curtail'd trunks / what loabsof Moſs / bzouping boughs / and 
dyting bzanches tball pou ſee eberp where / and thoſe that in this 
fozt are tn a manner all unpzofitable boughs, canker'd armes, 
crooked, little and ſhozt boats, What an infinite number of 
%Buthes, Shzubs, and Skrags of Haſels, Thorns, and other un- 


pzofitable wood, which might be bzought by dzefing to become 


great, and goobly Trees / Conſider now the Cauſe. 

' Thelefſer Wood hath been ſpoil b with careleſs, ungkilful, 
and untimely lowing 3 and much alſoof the great Wood. The 
greater Trees atthe fir rifing babe fll'd and overladen them- 
ſelves with a number of waſteful boughs and ſackers, which have 
not onlp dzawn the ſap from the 


» but alſo babe made it 


- knotty.,and themlſelves,anÞ the boal moſlie;foz want of dzefſing 3 
whereas,” if in the prime of growth, they had been taken away 
cloſe. all but one top, andclean by the bulk, the firength of all 
the ſap ſhould Have gone to the bulk, and ſo he: would babe reco- 
bered, and cober'dbis knots, and babe put fozth a fair, long, and 


ſtreight body, fo2 Timber 
infinite laſt.” * 


pzofitable, buge great of bulk, and of 


© If all Timber-trees were ſuch (will ſome ſap) how thould we 
babe crooked wood fox Wheels,Coorbs, &c? 
/ Anſw. Dzefs all pou can, and there will be enough crooked 
(fo2 thole uſes. © * TEE : | 
- Woze than this; in m— they grow ſo thick, 


Fs 
/ 


that neither 
themlelves, 
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themſelves, noz eartÞ, yo2 any thing under 02 near them can 
tbzibe 3 noz Sun, noz Rain, no2 Air can do them, no2 anp thing 
near, 02 under them, any p2ofit oz comfozt. » 
I ſee a number of Hags, where out of one root pou &gll ſee 
thzee 2 four(nay moze, luch is mens unskilful greeedineſs, who 
deſiring many, habe none good) pzetty Oaks,02 Aſhes freight and 
tall; becauſe tþe root at the firfi hoot gives ſap amain: Bur if 
one only of rbem might be ſuffer's to grow, and that well, and 
cleanly p2un'd, all to bis very top; what a Tree ſhoulb we have in 
tfme ? And we ſee bp thoſe roots continually, and plentifully 
| (pzinging, notwithſtanding ſo deadly wounded, what a Commo- 

ditp ſhould ariſe to the Owner, and-the Commonwealth if waod 
were cþerifhed, and ozderly dzeſs'd. The waſte boughs cloſely, 
and skilfully taken away, would give us figze of Fences and 
Fuel; gnd re butk of the Tree in time would grow of huge 
length and bigneſs ; But here(metbinks) J bear an unskilful 
Arboriſt ſay, that Trees bave their ſeveral forms, eben by Nature; 
the Pear, the Holly, ſhe Aſpe, il, grow long in bulk, with few 
andlittle Arms, The Oak bp nature bzoab, andſuchlike, All 
this J grant: Butgrant me allo, thatthereis a pzofitable'end 
and uſe of every Tree, from which if. if decline (though by na- 
ture) yet Man by Art may (nay muſt) cazrec it. Now other end 
of Trees Y never couly learn, hon good Timber, Fruit much 
and good, and pleafyre : Uſes Phyſical hinder nothing a -gaod 


fozm, | | 
. , Neither let any Man ever ſo much as think, that it is un- 
pzofitable, much leſs unpoCible, to refogm any Tree of what 
nd Tree (beginning borle} 10 any form. The Hear, and 
any Tree inning be £0 am. car, an 
Holly map be Mate ſpread, and the Oak tg cloſe. bu 


Thus far the good Mar out of his eight and forty years experi- 


ence concerning Timber-trees : He deſcends then to the 0rch- 
ards ; which becauſe it may likewiſe be acceptable to our indu- | 
ſtrious Planter, I thus contract. 

* 6. Suchas ſtand for Fr«its ſhoyld be parted fromwithin two foot 
(or thereabouts) of the eaxth* ſo high, as to give liberty to dreſs 
the Root, and no higher; becauſe of exhauſting the ſap that ſhould 
feed his Fruit - For the boa! will be firſt, and erved and fed, 
being next to the roof, and of greateſt ſubſtance. Theſe ſhould be 
parted into two, three, or four Arms, as your graffs yield twigs 3 
ei Fray Arm y wm Bp #6 EVE mo into 

is ſeveral Cyons - ſtill ſpreading by equa ces; 10 as his /owe 
ſpray be hardly without the reach of a mans hexd,: and his Fears 

” Not paſt two yards higher: That no twig ( eſpecially in the mid- 
deſt) touch his fellow ; let him (pread*as far as his liſt without any 
maſter-bough, or top, equally ; and when any fall lower than his 
fellows (as they will with weight of Frezt) eaſe him the next fpring 
of hisſuperfluous twigs, and he will riſe : When any mount above 
the reſt, #op him with a #ip between your fingers, or with a kyife : 

| hus 

\ 
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Thiis reform atiy Cyon 3 and, as your Tree grows in ſtature, and 

ſtrength, (o let him riſe with his tops, but fowly, and cafily ; ef: 

pecially in the middeſt, and:equally in breadth alſo ;/ following him 

upward, with lopping his under-growth, and water-bonghs, keep- 

ing the ſame diſtance of two yards, not above three, in any wile; 

betwixt the loweſt and higheſt twigs. '' 

> I; Thus ſhall- you have handſome; clear, healthful, great and 
2: Thus 'will they grow. fafe from 13nds, yet the top ſpread- 


ho Thus ſhall they bear much Fr«it 5 Idare fay, one as much as 
five of your common Trees, all his branches loaden. . -:: 
' "4. Thus'fhall your Bo4t:being low, defraud the branches but 
little of their:ſap/' I 4h Ks | 
: '$.- Thus ſhall your Trees be eafie to dreſs, and as eafie to gather 
the goats. 90 Gr bruiſing the Cyons, ec. | 
+ 6: The fivteſt time of the 82009 for the Pruning is (asof Graffing) 
when the ſap is ready to ſtir (not proudly ſtirring) and ſo to cover 
the 'wonnd'; and: here, for the: tmme of day; we may take Colu- 
avels;>Frondem medio die erborator ne-vedito;'l. 11. Old Trees 
would be prai'd before-young Plants c And note, thatwhereſoever 
ry nr any: thin! mu Jap the next Sywmer will beputting 3 
be furetherefore-when he puts 10 bud in any. unfit place, you r«b it 
off: with-your'finger3 and if -this be done for three, or four years 
Rilfut: 246d ſummer, iit will athaftwholly clear the fide-boughs, and 
<xaltitheigroivth of the flew exceedingly z rand-thisis- of good uſe 
for: Elngandfack Treer as areccontinual ing forth where they 
have-been prun'd: TO timely with Lyon Trees; and'you 
-may:dring them/towhat form you pleaſe. :11t you defire- any Tree 
:ſhould beraller} fer biin' 624k; or divide higher: This, for young 
Trees: The vid are reformed by: curing'of their! diſeeſes, of which 
we have alreidy Yiſcomy'd} /There-is:thisonly to be confider'd, in 
reference'te-Fareſteyr,; out of what he hasſpoken concerning Fruit- 
t8@e55that Cas tonch'd) where: Trees are'platited for ſha- 
dow; and med ornament, as'tt' walks, and Avennes;'the Browſe- 
#d'(asthey call it) ſhould-moſt of it be cheriſhedz/ whereas in 
-Ryw#P; and Trapberctrees COrk excepted) it is belt to free them of 
wr for Pol atds (towhichTiarn no great friend, becauſeit makes 
ſoiriimy- ſtnggs amid dwarfer of: many! Trees which would elſe be 
poodizrmber; xndangering themwith dryp4 and the like injuries) 
chop ſiguld" not be breded above onee>initen or twelve years, at 
the begicihitng of the Sp#72g, or end of the Fa. 'And#ote, thatall 
-Copp ding, and: cutting! olofe , invigorates the Roots and the ſeas 
-of whatſoever grows'weakt and umkindly bur you rhuſÞ then take 
care it be not overgrows with Weeds or 'Graſr « Nothing (ſays my 
Lord Bacds Bep.” 26: and truly) cauſes Trees to laſtſd long, asthe 
ftequent Cutting; every ſuch dir inution being a re-invigeration 
«ob the Plants Juyce;; fo thatir neither goes too far,' nor riſes too 
faiwily, as whehh'tis:not timely: refreſh'd' with this Remedy; and 
thireforewe fe-that the moſtancient Trees in RT 
X 2 about 
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_ the Riles niention'd, would iticreafe the beauty of Forefps, pm 


roots, after they have 
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about Old Bail dings, are\enther Pollards or Dethene's ſeldom ari- 
ling to their full altitude. 

7. For the improvement. of the 7 gromh of So, there is 


not a moreexcellent Gg_—_ ent 7abbiog of the Bealor 
Stem, with ſome piece of hair-cloth, or ruder ftufh, at. the begin- 


ning of Spring: ſome I have known-done with Sealr-+kiz;;: the 
more rugged bark with piece of Coat of Mail,, which is made of 
ſmall wyersz This done, when the body of the Trees are wet, as af- 
ter a ſoaking, Rein 3 yet ſ0,. as not to exocorbicate, or gall the Tree, 
has exceedingly acceleratedits growth, (I am affured, to a wonder- 


ful and incredible improvement) by:: opening. the Joonnj freeing 


| them of moſs, and killing the worev.. 


8. Laſtly, Frondation, or the takirlg off ſome ibfthe-Iuxuriant 
branches.,and ſprays, of fuch Trees, cfoCiall _ whoſe\leaves are pro- 


fitable for Carte} (whereof already) is.4 of prabving< and fo is 
the ſcarifying, and erofs batching of fame F nl Rewaa_d others, 


to. abate © PUAopearia which all the j F/ T_ inthe Waves, to 
the prejudice of the reſt of the parts) :; 

This and the like, . bel to das of theFood-ward, 
© 00S ene as an mol be 

Plattutions ' 3/ and tO tal Cops 

immedia / ' ſtopp'd 3 trefpaſling Car#le:impounded:5,and (where 
they arei Aerplranatiry ny > = nn Hh: 
Trees preſery'd, and govern by this 'diſcipline;;:and: 


lae of Tiavber, mote in ten, or twelve. years; than;all other; i 
nable Plantitions (rapaput_s with our uſual-negle2) can 


in forty or fifty. 

10. To cohdude; in he te of ws wok mou our ingen- 
ous Arbot ator Lo _ atiite the fravs 
oy Branches of lome 1 


ore, and aduregioroie bg E, by 

barks: with a convenient in 
Fielde,and Hedge-rows for Fentoe / 
ſome that = paragon or netkerl 
eſpecially the two Beeches way! 
Cain-ends the botdics: of which Trey 


eogether/a great height from the ground, te om Age in 
ber entring at a hr the bodiesof the ogy 
+ 7 x tya=cnny pooh ma New-0@ s 
ve woven young 4fb-poles. into tyrilts of threes; arid 
on breide like Womens hair when they make It 1hO f -nkape 
dertheir Coifes, which Ao gen 
wa rows frequently of the edef he 
TEES w out x other, 
and ſome. roots tos Wo of the 
Trunk, tall faſtning (in the Aden 
Tree, as it has happened 'in WiZows oi where x1 Afoiiee has fpoune 
likely from has happend or ſeed droperipon the rotten head-of it : Burt 


this 
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his ap rtainin tothis Ch , T conclude 
pac Gay wing and bending ing of Fc of zmber- 
The pecially Afd,1o various vaures curbs ares, 
nn ito different Medes, which may rs 
and binding them down with tough Cones ad 
withe, or hooks rather,” cut: Sheew-woſe or (lightly hagleds and in- 
dented with a &nife, and ſ04rewed into the ground, or hanging of 
weighty . ſtones to the tops,' or branches, till the #ezoy of the /ap, 
and cuſtom of being fo conſtrain'd, did render them apt to grow 
ip of themſelves, without power of redreſfing 3 This courſe would i 
accommodate Materials for Knee-1itwber and Ship- 
ping , the heel-wright - and other yſes; contorin! it to their 
MHevlds , and Gave gays labour , 5 and abbreviate the work of 
_ an _ 


adeo in Feneris HWP ſeere pin of. | 
and the Port i forms, knewric well ; der har pry, p - 


njo the wooden ith, contini'is Syheh mages 3 fexe damane? 
We Is". © COD ty bring deb Tu ny 
Is: if} iy} TUT6 ug - 3 


, Fellingi 


of the I "Gas and ſoars: s Tres. 
«pig en ETAL s 


| to his: ns e and lt 
Lord of the Forof 0 hp? re fs vg 


. For There Gilteraiy is /T 'F Mop meager all hank, 
Increment, ar: 2 $tetxs: or (cafon when 
pur ea bord er 

perio cay. To \ with 
more, arleſs weloeity, as: XK — of. mare ſtrictand;compated 
-perfacler,. or: areny A' ter, and imorelaxed cortexture-; by 
Ps llowerfeflyxion of Aliment : 
Lniogs thooneot a harder, the other 
; ſa:they likewiſe 


aRelſs 


their | Neztnrts. do not | y (though t 
| —_— OE EDS throngliGinis A 74 which [rtnorn.. 
nary 
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Arches like the Gates of a 

 genita mande, City - But our more modern Aztbor's calculation for. Frujt-treps 
rope immortals NHS HOTFESVTE TRY XATE2 

ope immorte's (I ſuppoſe he means Pearr, Apples, &t.) his allowance is #bree huz- 


xcedit. Plin. . dred years for growth, as much for their ftaud (as he terms it, and 
| 16.6.2. three hundred for their-Decay, which does in the total —_ 


Apple-Trees growutg ift his Ga wiyeh baying car = - 
rſons © 


ty 
: he finds by ? wth with others of that kind; to be 
CE Eo eb ene nds t9 


gon g'H » weve all "* 7 on th wp 
Thee di being 


roma 
Citlor 


by#3-;:F'e | 1 þ 
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diitemper, or forcible cauſe.) the hairs dare with the body, and. 
ere eftcem'd. excrements but from their ſuperfinons growth : Soag 
he reſolves upon good Rea ſor, that Fruit-trees well ordered, may 
live a thouſand years, and. bear Frait ; and the longer the more, 
the greater, and the better (for which an t#ſflaxce allo inDr. Beal's 
Herefordſhire Orchards, pag. 21, 22.) becauſe his vigour is proud 
and ſtronger, when his years are many. Thus ſhall you ſce'old Trees 
put forth their Bzds and Bloſſozz5 both ſooner, and more plenti- 
fully than young Trees by much ; And I ſenſibly perceive (laith 
he) wy young Trees to enlarge their Fruit as they grow greater,e*c. 
And 1f Frait-Trees continue to this Age, how many Ages is it to be 
. ſuppoſed ſtrong, and huge Timber-trees will laſt? whoſe maſſie 
bodies require the years of divers Methuſels's before-they deter- 
mine their days 5 whoſe Sp is ſtrong and bitter ; whoſe Bark is 
hard and thick, and their ſubſtance ſolid and ſtiff ; all which are 
defences of health and long life. Their ſtrength withſtands all 
forceable Finds their Sap of that quality isnot ſabjet to Worms 
. and tainting/; their Berk receivesſcldom or never by cafualty any 
,wound ; and not only fo, but he is free from Removals, which are 
the death of a:i#ions of Trees 3 whereas-the Fruit-tree (in com- 
pariſon) islittle; and frequently blown down 3 his Sep ſweet, eafi-- 
ly and ſoon tainted 3 his Be#k tender, and ſoon wounded ; 'and 
himſelf uſed by Mar, as Man uſes himſelf; that is, either nnskil- 
fully, or carelefly. Thus he. But Yoſſins de Theolog. Gent. 1. 5. 
e. 5. gives —— to Aſhes, when he ſpeaks bnt of one 
 kundred years(in which, as in the reſt; he ſeems to agree with my 
Lord Bacon, . Hiſt. Vite &- Mort. Artic. 1.) and to the Me- 
dica, Pyrus, Prunus, Cornus but ſixty; he had as good have 
held his peace: Even' Roſemery has laſted amongſt us a hundred 
years. £1 « 5.0 | 
4- I might to thisadd much more, and truly with ſufficient pro- 
bability, that the 4ge of Timber-trees, eſpecially of ſuch-asbe of a 
compad, reſinous, or balſamical nature (for of this kind are the 
Tew, Box, Horu-beam, White-thors, Oak, Walnut, Cedur, Juniper, 
&c.) are capable of very long duration and continuance : Thoſe 
of largeſt Roots (aſign of Age) longer liv'd than the ſborter; the 
dry than the wet 3 ahd the gawery, than the watery, flerile, than | 
the fruitful - For not to conclude from Pliny's * Hereynien Oaks, *. wayne 
or the Tarpentize Tree of: Idumes, (which Joſephus ranks allo 0 bred 
with the Creation -_ I mention'd a Cypreſs yet remaining fſorne- #ter occapans, 
where in Perſia near an old Sepulchre, whoſe ſtem: is as large ay fue {, 799 3? 
men cane aſs, the boughs extending fifteen paces every way 5 Pomp. Meta. 
this ouſt needle a very old Tree, believ'd by my Awthoy Intle lef | 3 < 3 
that 2500 years of age The particulars weretoo long torecount; 
The old Platenns ſet by Agemewnon, mention'd by Theophraſine, 
and the Herculean Oaks 3 the Laurel near Hippocren, the Faticar 
Tex, the Vine. which'was grown to that bulk and Woodinef, as to 
make Columns in Fano's Temple, and ſuch another in Aergian 
1s ſpoken of by Strabo, that was twelve foot itt 'circumfe- 
rence + Pliny mentions one of fix hundred years old 'm+ his _— 
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' and atjEc92,; the late.Duke of Mankmorancys houſe, is a Table of 
; a,very large dimenſion made of the like plant. And the old Lotxs 
Trees, .xecorded by Yalerins Maximus, and the Ruercus Mariana 
celebrated by that Prince of Orators - Plinies huge Larix, and 
- what grew. in the Fortwnate Iſlands, with that enormous Tree 
; Scaliger reports was growing in the Troglodytic India; &c. were 
famous. for: their age : St.! Hieroe affirms he ſaw the 8zxcomor that 
_Zacchepyg,,climb'd ub, :to behold our L 0 & D ride in Triumph to 
;Jernſalges, c And nowin the Aventive Mount they ſhew us the 
Malus,Afedica, planted by the hand of St. Dominic : In Coxgo 
-they fpeak of Trees capable to be excavated into Yeſſels that would 
contain: two hundred axex a piece. \'To which add:thoſe fuperan- 
_Duated-. Talis's now at-Baſel, and that of - Auſpurg, under whoſe 
Frodigies Jade they. ſa:often feaſt, and celebrate their Weddings, 
 becauſg:#hty are all ofghem noted for.their reverend Antiquity ; 
_ 1for.toſuch Trees it ſeems they paid Divive honours, as the neareſt 
\Emblergs of Eternity, ; &: tanquam ſacros ex vetaſtate, as Quinti- 
Lian,(peaks,: And like to theſe might:that Cypreſ be, : which is cek- 
.bratediby Zrgil/. near to another Monument. | 
.-15- 'Byt-we will ſpare our, Reader, and refer him that has a deſire 
to multiply examples of this:kind,' to!thoſeundoubted Records our 
:Naturgliſh, mentions:in his 44. Chap. \Lib. 16. whers he ſhall read of 
Scipio Aftitanus's:; Olive-Trees ; Diana's Lotus; the Ruminal 
Fig-tree_Jaſting (as Tecit#x calculated) 840 years : The 'Zlex, of 
prodigious antiquity, as the Hetrſcian Inſcription remaining on it 
YRROneds But Parſanigs ft his Arcadics, thinks the Samian Vi- 
ex (af which already) tobe one of the oldeſt Trees growing, and 
the Platan ſet by Menelans; to theſe he adds the Delian Palm, co- 
* .xvaus ith. polio himGIF5 and the Olive planted by Minerva ac- 
cording to their tradition 3 the over-grown Ayrtil 3 the Vatican 
Heblm,; thaſe.of Tyburtine,: and+ eſpecially, | that near to Taſculuey, 
who badpmashirty five foot about  befidesdivers:others which 
he; there jenjameatates 10:3 large Chapter r\: And whatſhall we con- 
jeturegfche ageof.Xerxes.s huge Platavnr, in admiration where- 
of he ſtgid.ahe march ofiſo many hundredthouſandimnen; for ſo ma- 
gy, daysudy which the wile Socrates was usd to: firear 2 And cer- 
tainly,.agavdly.7ree was a: powerful attraftive, when that prudent 
42.2 * Cqrſul, Reſſrenns Criſpus tellin love'with a:prodigious Beech of a 
© :1557* wondet and'ſtature, and that wiſe Prince Frarciy the firs, 
.- ©. With at hizge-0ak, which: he causd'to be fo'curiouſly:immur'd at 
20250 Betarigets{ oc bln (lc | þi2 4 MEEN 
+... ©. : 65; We havealready made mention of Tiberius's Larch,employ'd 
- » x i abOut:ithe Nowwnachie, which being of 'one hundred and twenty 
oet.inJength; bare twofoot diameter all that ſpace, 'mot counting 
the top: Ivp.this might be added the Adaſi of Demetrins's Galeaſſe, 
which conſiſted. but of one Ceder. And that of the Float which 
walicd'Galigulas Obelirks out of Zgypt, four fathoms in circum- 
ferences, Weread allo of'a Cedar growing in the I/ſand of Cyprus, 
which was 130 foot long, and 18 in diameter; of the Plane in 4- 
thenr, whoſe iroots cxtended,36 Cubits farther than the boughs, 
bns | which 


/ 
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which were yet exceedingly large; and ſuch another was that moſt 
famous Tree at Yelitermus, whoſe arms ftretch'd out 8o foot from 
the ſtem - But theſe were ſolid > Now if we will calculate from 
the hoHow, belides thoſe mention'd by Pliny, in the Hercynian 
Foreſt; the Germans (as now the Indians) had of old ſome Pun: 
#7, or Canoes of excavated Oak, which would well contain thirty, 
ſome forty perſons - And the Lician Platanus recorded by the 
Naturaliſt, and remaining long after his days, had a room in it of 
eighty one feet in _ adorn'd with Fountains, ſtately Seats, 
and Tables-of ſtone 3 for it ſeems it was ſo glorious a Tree both in 


body, and head, that Licinins Mutianns (three times Conſul, and 


Governour of that Provixce) us'd to feaſt his whole Retinue in it, 
chufing rather to lodge in it,than in his golden-roofed Palace-; And 
of later date, that vaſt Cerrxs in which an Eremite built his Ce/ 
and Chappel, fo celebrated by the noble Fracaſtorins in his Poem 
Malteide. Cant. 8. Stro. 30. z 

- But for theſe capacious boYow-trees we need go no farther than 
our own Coxntry ; there being (beſides. that which I mention in 
Glonceſter-ſhire)an Oak at Kidlington-green in Oxford-ſhire,which 


| has been frequently us'd (before the death of the late Judge Ator- 


hy, Oe 


t0z7, near whoſe houſe it ſtood) for the immediate impriſonment of 
Vagabonds and MalefaFors, till they could conveniently be re- 
mov'd to the County Gaol ; And ſuch another Pri ſow Dr. Plot does 
in his excellent Hiſtory of 0xford-ſhire,mention out of Ferdinand 
Hertadoin Moravia, to be made out of the Trank of a Willow, 27 
foot in compaſs But not to go out of our promisd bounds, the 
learned Do@or ſpeaks of an El/w growing on Blechington-green; 
which gave reception and harbour to a poor greet-beli'd Woman, 
(whomthe unhoſpitable people would not receive into their houſes) 
who was brought to bed in it of a Sow, now a lufty young fellow : 
Theſe,with our Hiſtorian,l rather'mention alſo for their extravagant 


\ uſe;and to refreſh the Reader with ſome variety, than for their ex- 
traordinary capacity 3 becauſe ſuch inſtances are mnumerable.,ſhould 


we pretend to illuſtrate this particular with more than needs, 
And now I have ſpoken of Elms and other extravagancies of 
Trees; There ſtands oxe (as this curious Obſerver notes) in Bin ſey 
Common, fix yards diameter next the ground, which 'tis conje- 
Qur'd has been ſo improv'd by raiſing an earthen bank;,or ſeat about 
It, which has caus'd 1t to put forth into ſpurs; it not being ſo con- 
fiderable in the higher Trx#k; | | | 
. 7. Compare me then with theſe, that nine fathom'd-deep Tree 
ſpoken of by Joſephus 2 Coſta 3 the Maſtick:tree ſeen, and meaſur'd 
by Sir Francis Drake, |which was four and thirty yards in circuit ; 
Thoſe of Nicaragua ad Gambra, which 17. perſons could hardly 
embrace. In India; (lays Pliny) Arbores tante proceritatis tras 
duntur, ut ſagittis ſuperari nequeant (andadds, which TI think zve- 
terial, and therefore add alſo) Hec 9 ubert as ſoli, temperies 
celi, &+ Aquarum abundantia. Such were thoſe Trees in Corſica, 
and near Memphis, ec. recorded by Theophraſtns; &*c. and for 
prodigious height, .the #wo, and —_ hundred foot vnparallel'd 
| | : Palms 


Fat 
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' have ſeen, and meaſur'd; 
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' Palwirogaldeſcrib'd by Captain Ligen, growing in our Plont- 
fiows ke Barbadas 3 of ma goodlly Aaſts of Fir, which I 
-IFOM 


New- England ; and what 
Bembus relates of thoſe twenty-fathoim'd Anter@ic-Trees 3 or thoſe 
of which Cardar writes, call & Ciba, which riſing in their ſeveral 
Stems each of twenty foot incompab, and as far diſtant each from 
other, unite in the bole at fifteeen foot height from the ground; 
oppoling three ſtately Arches, andthence aſcending in a ſhaft of 


c 
prodigious bulk and altitude 3 Such Trees of 37 foot diameter (an 
narotble thing) Scaliger (his Antagomſt) ſpeaks of a4 Gambre 
fluvium. Metthiolns mentions a Tree growing in the I{land of 
Cyprus, which contain'd 130 foot high ſound Tixeber - And upon 
Monuzut Etna in Sicily is a place call'd by them gli Coſtayve from 
three Cheſwwut-trees there ſtanding, where in the cavity of one yet 
remaining, a conſiderable Flack of Sheep is commonly folded: 
Kerchers words are theſe, as ſeen by himſelf, E# quod forſaw ag 
Stot viders poſſit, ofbendit mibi vie dux, nnins Caftanee Cor- 
ticew tents amplitudinis, ut intra cam iuteger pecornts grex 4 
Peſftaribus, tanquam in Canla commodiſſema, nou includeretur. 
Chine I/ufd. p. 185. But this, as I remember, was lately ruind by 
the direful conflegration about Cetezce: And what may we con- 
ceiyeof thoſe Trees in the Indies, one of whoſe Nuts hardly one 
man is able to carry 3 and. which are ſo vaſt, as they depend not 
like other Frad, by a 841k from the boughs, but are 'd 
out of the very body, and fee of the Tree, and are ſufficient to 
feed twenty perfons at a meal? There were Trees found in Bre- 
Zeele, that (ixteen Men could hardly fathom about, and ho res . 
cauſed one of theſe to be fell'd, for being ſuperſtitioufly worſhip'd 

by the Sevages, which was: 120 foot in circumference. The AMe- 
xican Emperour i id to bave had a Tree in his Gerder, under 
whoſe ike thouſand men might (it at a competant diſtance. - 
| Weread ofa certain Fig in the Ceribby Iſlands, which emits 
ſuch large buttrefles, that great Plezks for Tables and Flooring are 


cleft out of them, without the leaſt prejudice to the Tree 3 and 


that ane ef theſe does eaſily ſbelter 200 men under them: $trabo, 
CY a. L 15. ralks of _ O_ — a oe in 
Indie ; his words are «dr. vp wi fri pp peomub eter rratouluwes 
rT625 mTi;g7T%, and of another that ſhaded five tadie at once ; 
and jn another place ofa Pine about 1de, which meaſur'd 24 foor 
diameter, and of a monſtrous height : To theſe may be added the 
Arbor de Rays, a certain Tree growing in the Eft- Indies, which 
Propagatss it (elf into a vaſt Foreſt (if not hinder'd) by ſhooting up, 
and then letting a kind of gummy firing to fall and x Four from its 


' branches, which takes root in the om in, and n this pra- 
of 7. 


cels ſpread a vaſt circuit z the fingle me of which are re- 
ported to be noleſs than fifty foot diameter, a thing almoſt incre- 
dible « But even this and all we have hitherto produc'd, is nothin 

to whatl find mention'd in the late Chineze Hiſtory (as 'tis ſerforth 
upon occation of the Dutch Embaſſy) where they tell us of a cer- 
tain Tree call'd Cienwich (or the Tree of a thouſand years) in the 
| Province 
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Province of Sxchu near the City Kiez, which is ſo prodigiouſly 
e, as to ſhrowd 200 Sheep under one only brazch of it, with- 
being ſo much asperceiv'd by thoſe 'who approach it. And to 

conclude with yet a greater wonder, of another in the Provizce of 

Chekiang, 'whoſe amplitude is fo ſtupendiouſly vaſt, as foxrſcore 
ons can hardly embrace: not to omit the ſtrange, and incre- 

dible bulk of ſome 0xks ftanding lately in Weſtphalia, whereof one 

ferv'd both fora Caſtle and: Fort, and another there which con- 
tain'd'in height 130 foot, and (as ſome report) 3o foot diameter - 

F have read ofa Table of Walrut-tree to be ſeen at St. Nicholas's 

in Lorraiz, which held 25 foot broad, all of a-piece,-and of com- 

petent length and thickneſs, rarely fleck'd and watered 3 Scamozzi 
the Archite@ reports he ſaw it - Such a monſter, that might be, 
under which the Emperonr Fred. the third held his magnificent 

Feaſt 1472. Forin this receffoz we will endeavour to give a taſte 

of more freſh obſervations, and to compare our modern Timber 

with the Artiex?, and that, not only abroad, but without travel- 
ling into forreign Countries for theſe wonders. | 
8. What godly Trees were of old ador'd, and conſecrated by 
the Dryads I leave to: conjecture from the ſtories of our ancient 

Britains, who had they left Records of their prodigies'in this kind, 

would dotibtleſs. have furniſh'd us with: examples as remarkable 

for thegrowth and ſtature of Trees, as any which we have deduc'd 

from the #riters of forreign Countries ; (1 


fally been -made , and the little care to improve our woods:) 
. may ſtand in fair competition with any thing that Antiquity can 
produce. ' 1 nol PN > 2 

g. There is ſomewhere' in Wales an Inſcription extant, cut into 
the wood of an old Bear, thus, | | | 


« 


SEXAGINTA PEDES FUERANT IN STIPITE NOSTRO, 
EXCEPTA COMA £UZ SPECIOS A FUIT. 


This muſt needs have been a noble Tree, but not without later pa- 
ralels; for to inſtance in the ſeveral ſpecies, and ſpeak firſt of the 
bulks of ſome immenſe Trees 3 there was ſtanding an old and decay 'd 


Cheſznt at Fraiting in Eſſex, whoſe very ſtump did yield thirty 


ſizable load of Logs; I could produce you another of the ſame kind 
in Glouceſterſhire which contains within the bowels of it a pre 
wain-ſcotted Room inlighten'd with windows, and furniſh'd wi 
ſeats, ec. to an{wer the Lician Platanus lately mention'd. 

Io. But whilſt I am on this period ; ſee whata Tilia that moſt 
learn'd, and obliging perſon Sir Tho. Brown of Norwich, deſcribes 
to me in a Letter juſt now receiv'd. | 

An extraordinary large, and ſiately Tilia, Linden or Lime-tree, 
there groweth. at Depeham in Norfolk, ter miles from Norwich, 
whoſe rieaſure is this. The compaſs in the leaſt part 1, the Trunk 
or body about two yards from the ground, is at leaſt eight yards 
and half: about the root nigh the earth, ſixteen yards, abont half 

| po & 


the remains of what 
are. yet in being (notwithſtanding the. havock which | has univer-- 
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4 zerd chovethat, near twelve yards is circuit &. The height to 
the upperwoſfs boughs about thirty yards, which fjarmonusts rk 
.&v0us Tilia of Zurich in Switzerland 3 and ancertein it is mb 
3n any Tilicetum, or Lime-walk abroad it be conſiderably exceed- 
ed : Tet was the firſt motive T bad to view it not iſo much the 
largenefs of the Tree, as the general opinion that noman could e- 
ver name it ; but T found it to be a Tilia feeminaz and (if theds- 
flinftzon of Bauhinus be — the greater, and. leſſer 
leaf) « Tiha Platyphyllos or Latifolia 3 ſoxre leaves being three 
inches broad 3 but to diftizguiſh it from others in the Country, 
- <a i# Tiia Coloſſza Depehamenſis. _ Thus that learned per- 
On. F 

A Poplar-tree not much inferior to this he informs me grew lately 
at Harlingly Thetford, at Sir William Gawdies gate, blown down 
by that terrible Herricas about four years ſince. | 

But here does properly intervene that gious Tilia of New- 
ſtadt in the Detchy of Hirtemberg, lo famous for its monſtroſity, 
that even the Cty it ſelf receives a denomination from it, being 
calld by the Gerways Neuſtadt ander grofſen Linden, or New- 
fiaat* by the. great Lime-tree. The circumference of the Trank 
1s 27 foot 4 fingers: The Ambitzs or extent of the bonghs 403 
fers 3 the: diameter from Sozth to North 145, from Eff to Welt 
't19 foot; ſer about with divers Columns and Monuments of Stoze 
(82 mnumber at , and formerly above an handred more) 
which ſeveral Princes, and noble Perſons have adorn'd, and cele- 
brated with I=ſcriptions, Arms, and Deviſes, and which, as fo 
-many PzUarz, fcrve likewiſe to ſu the umbragious and vene- 
rable boughs: And that even the Tree had been much ampler, 
the Raines, and diſtances of the Columms declare, which the rude 
Souldiers have greatly impair'd. | 


By the Date of the antient'ſt Colummny yet intire, namely Ano 
1555. may be conjectur'd how goodly a Tree it was above an h#»- 
dred and twenty yearsfince. The I»ſcriptions on the ſeveral Arms 
and Swpporters are as follows. THE 


; D. V. HZ. W. CLL-—-- Graff zu Lenehtenberg. 1591. 1583. 

. E575. Albert von Roſenberg Ritter. 1591. Wolff Keidel alter 
Farleutinm. 1555. Some report he planted it. Hans Heinrie 
wonder Tans. 1583. Conrad vor Flbeg. 1575. Friz Nerter von” 
Hertenek. 1575. Wirich von Gemmingen.' 1575. Bartol----Mot. 
I555. V. Hans Funk der zeit Burgermeiiter Die er. 1555. 
Hans Olrich Stigelheimer zu Durathenig Fu@licher. br. Hoff- 
meiſter. 1591. 


 Preſul de Langheim rediens Cifferlie ab urbe *© 
Pyramidem hanc poſuit flammis Celeſtibus aniFam. 
Sentiat hec etiam Numen ſpirabile toto g 
PeGore, & illins ſemper ſit munere felix. 


Johan. 
( 


$ 
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Johann. Abt Ta Lengh. 1601. Joh. Abt 2 Schoemthal. 1594. 


Eberhard won Gemrmingen. 1555. David von Helmſtlad Amitman. 
Graeff Fridrich ma Mompelyard. Hans Heinrich von Lammeſtein, 
Sigiſmund Signiger. L. H.Z. W.A. 353. G. L. Marygraff an Bran- 
denb. 1562.Georg. Erneſt Graff 210 Henneb. Herr 2a Aſchaſfb.1575. 
Michel Relmling Statt-Schreiber. 1555, Hani Ulrich, von Steine. 
1575. Daniel vor Helmſtatt. 20a Kappenaw. 1556.--——Stamel 
vos Reiſchach. 1575. Willhelm von Chrombach 1588.Bernolph vor 
Gammingen. 1588. Schweiker Wumbold von Umſtatt.1591. Hein- 
rich Link Pfarrer zu Oden. Andreas von Oberbach Vorſtmeiſt. zu 
New-Statt. Nexbrecht Bart Kelfer zu Neuſtatt. 1 557. —— Ernberg. 
Thomas Buſch von Schorndorff. Wolffang von Gemmingen 1588. 
Feit Kumeter Forſtmeiſter. 1551. and 1530. 


Together with ſeveral more too tedious to recite; and even theſe 
might have fpar'd the Aeader, but that I found the 1»ſftarce 1o 
particular and folemn : But #h3s (as we ſhall ſhew ) comes not yet by 
forty foot near to the dimenſions of an 04k ſtanding lately in Work- 
fop-Park, belonging to his Grace the Duke of ' Norfolk Earl Mar- 
ſhal of Emgland, (ſpreading almoſt 3000 Tards fquare, and under 
the ſhade whereof, near a Thonſand Horſe might commodiouſly 
ſtand. at once, But, beſides this Gigantic Limwe-tree, there is like- 
wiſe a i#h3ze-thorn, brought ( as the Tradition goes) a ſmall twig, 
out of Paleſtine Anno 1470. by Eberhard firſt Duke of Wirtemberg, 
and planted near Tubing, where he founded St. Peters Monaſtery, 
the Branches whereof being ſuſtain'd by forty Columns of Stone, 
is yet a flouriſhing Tree: Tis probable that of Glaſtenbury is of 
this kind, and above a Thowſand-years antienter, if the report be 


true. At Forti grows a Filbert whoſe Trunk is as big as three Mens oF 


middles : Near Es//ing is a Juniper-tree of almoſt two foot diame- 
ter in the lower #r#»k, and very tall: Theſe Prodigies, with ſe- 
. veral more, we have from Dr. F aber, Phyſician to Fredric Duke 
of Wirtemberg, and Collefted by the late induſtrious Joſire 


Schotti in his Apperdix ad lib. 2. De-Mirabilibus Miſcelaneis © . 


Nor may here that goodly Birch-tree be forgotten, which growing 
in one of the Coxrts of the Palace of Augnſtburgh, is fo ſpreading, 
as that the Brarches will cover 365 Tables,even as many as thereare 
Days in the Tear, with its ſhade, as Tavermer tellsus in his Travels. 
Mr. Cook, in his ingenious, and uſeful Treatiſe, mentions a Witch- 
Elm growing within theſe three, or four years in'Sr. Walter Bag- 
gots Park in the County of Stafford, which after too mett had been 
five days fel/ing, lay forty yards in length 5 Was at the ſtool ſeven- 
teen foot diameter - It broke in the fall fourteen /oad of Wood, 
forty eight Load in the Top: Yielded eight pair of Nawves, 8660. 
| foot of Boards and Planks : It coſt ten ponnds ſeventeen Shillings 
an nos, the whole eſteem'd 97 Twns: This was certainly a 
goodly Stick. 

11. I am told of a very Withy-tree to be ſeen ſomewhere in 
Bark:ſhire, which is increaſed to a moſt ſtuapendious bulk ; and of 
two Witch-hazel-trees of prodigious fize growing in Okeſey-Park, 
belonging 


\ 
% 
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| belonging to Sir Edw. Pocles near Malmesbury in Wiltſhire; not 
inferiour to the largeſt 04ks 3 But theſe for — haſtily to their 
Acme, and period, and generally not ſo conſiderable for.their uſe z _ 
I paſs to the 4b, Elm, Oak, &c. OO Y 

There were of the firſt of theſe divers which meafur'd ip length 
ohne bundred and thirty two foot, (old lately in Eſſex: and in the 
> a of Horton (to go no farther than the Pariſi of Ebſhan in 
Swxrey , belonging to my Brother Richard Evelyn Eqs) there are | 
Elms now ſtanding, in good numbers, which will bear almaſt three 
foot ſquare for more than forty foot in height,. which is (in my 
judgement). a very extraordinary matter. They grow in a moiſt 
Gravel, and in the Hedge-rows. ts 

Not to infiſt upon Beech, which are frequently very large; there 
are Oaks of forty foot high, and five foot diameter yet flouriſh- 
ing in diversold Parks of our Nobility and Gentry. : 
" A large and goodly 0ak there is at Reedhams in Sir Richard Ber- 
eys Park of Norfolk, which Iam inform'd was valu'd at forty 
pounds the Timber, and twelve pouney the lopping wood. 
12, Nor are we toover-pa 
lately flouriſhed in Dez#zngton Park near Newbury; amongſt which, 
three were moſt remarkable from the ingenious Planter, and dedi- 
cation Gf Tradition hold) of the famous Engliſh Bard, Feofry Chau- 
cer; of which one wascall'd the Xi»gs, anotherthe © »eers, anda 
' third Chancers Oak, The firſt of thele was fifty foot in height before 

any bowgh or knot appear d,and cut five foot a the butt-exd, 
all clear Ti-:ber. The £2 xecens was fell'd ſince the Wars, and held 
forty foot excellent Timber, ſtraight as an arrow in growth and. 

ain, and cutting four foot at the ſtub, and near a yard at the top ; 

fides a fork of almoſt ten foot clear timber above the ſhaft, which 
was crown'd with a ſhady.tuft of boughs, amongſt which, ſome 
were on each fide curved like Rams-horns, as if they had been fo 
induſtriouſly bent by hand. This 04k was of a kind fo excellent, 
cutting a graiti clear as any Clap-board (as appear'd in the Wainſcot 
which was made thereof) that a thouſand pities it is ſome ſerrina- 
ry of the Acorns had not been propagated, to preſerve the ſpecies. 
Chaucers Oak, though it were not of theſe dimenſions, yet was it 
a very goodly Tree: And this account I receiv'd from-my moſt ho- 
nour'd friend Phzl. Packer Eſq3 whole Father (as now the Gentleman 
+ his Brother) was proprietor of this Park + But that which I would 
farther remark, upon this occaſion,is, the bxlh, and ſtature to which 
an Oak may poſlibly arrive within leſs than three hundred years; 
fince it is not ſo long that our Poer flouriſh'd (being in the Reign of 
King Edward the fourth) if at leaſt he were indeed the Planter of 
thoſe Trees, as 'tis confidently affirm'd. I will not labour much in 
this enquiry 3 becauſe an 7pl;cit-taith is here of great encourage- 
' ment; and it is not to be conceiv'd what Trees of a good kind, and 
\ in apt ſo3l, will perform in a few years; and this (I am inform'd ) 
isa fort of gravely clay,moiſtn'd with ſmall.and frequent ſprings. In 
the mean while, I have often wifh'd, that Gentlemer were more cu- 
rious of tranſmittingto Poſterity, luch Records, by noting the years 

when 


y - 


thoſe memorable 'Frees which ſo 


a” 
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when they begin, any. confiderable Plaw# ation; that the Ages ts 
come may have both the fatisfaftion, and encouragement by more 
accurxte and certain Calowations. I finda Femiſp tradition, cited 
by the learned Bachert, That Nook planted the Trees ( 
Cedgrs) of which he afterwards built the rk that vim : 
nox was it eſteem'd: any diminution for Privces 'themfflyes to. plant 
Trees With that hand which. beld the Scepter and Rezns of Empire: 
fo as in the Yoorhowt of the Hogue, ſtands a Tree plac'd there by 
the hands of the Emperonr Charles, which is yet in its prifiegrowth, 
and- no ſmall boaſt of the good people : Rytto progged.:.) ... 

3+ There, was in Cans-bwrrow | (lamerimes ing to my 
Lord of Dover )feveral Trees bought by a Cooper, af which he made 
tex þ per yard for three or four yards, as I have been credibly 
allur'd : But where ſball we parallel that mighty Tree which fur- 
nih'd the 1/9im-mafi to the Sovereign of our Sear, which being 


one: brndred foot long (ave one, bare thirty fine inches diameters. - 


Yet was this exceeded in proportion, and uſc, 'by thaxg?.ck which 
afforded thoſe prodigious: beaxes that-lye thwart ber. [The diameter 
of this Tree was four foot nine i»ches, which yielded” four ſquare 
beams of foxr and forty foot long each of them. The 04k "0 


about Framingam 1 Suffolk; 'and indeediit would be thought fa- 
bulous, but to recount only the extraordinary dimenſions of ſome 
Timber-trecs gtowing in that. Cogetyz and'\at the exocfiiye (izes of 


thele materials, had not mine .awn hangs: meaſar'd, a,;To&hle (more 


than once) of above five foor inhreadth.,vimeand-an be/fin, length, 
and ſex inches thick, all ingre and; clear 7 ;T-his plank eux; out of a 
Tree fcll'd down. by my . Grarafathers order, -was made a Paſtry- 
board, and lies now on a frame of folid Brich:work at Wattow 1 
Surrey, Where it was ſo placed before the; #9207 was finj{hid about 
it, or wall built, and yet abated by ame foe ſhorter, to canine it to 
the intended dimenſions of the place fox at.fieſt,it held this breadsþ, 


d him: - 
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. full zex foot and an belf m.length;  Merſennas tells ys that the 


Great $hip call'd the Crowr, wich! the lats.French Kirg;cansd 
to be built, has its kee/-timeber 120 foot long 3 and the Afaimmeſ 
12 foot diameter atthe bottom, and 85 ib height. 


14. To theſe I might add. a Tew-tre6-in- the Church-yard of 


Crowhurſt in the County of Sxrrey, which Tam told is ter yards in 
compaſs; buteſpecially that ſuperannuated Tew-iree growing now 
in Breburze Church-yard, notifar from 8cots-bel wn Kent 3; which 


being 58 foot 11 inches inthe circumference; will bear hear! #wen- 


ty foot diaweterg ins it was. mealiird- firſt. by: my (elf imperfeAly, 
and then more-exatly for me,; by: order af the Right Honourable 
Sir George Carteret, Vice-C hamber lain: to: his 8fajeiFy, and late 
Treaſurer of the: Navy + not. ta. mention:the: goodly planks, and 
other conſiderable pieces of ſquar'd, and clear: Tizzber, which I 
_ obfſerv'd to lie about it, that had-heen hew'd, and fawn'out of ſome 
of the. Arms only tary from. it by: impetuous winds Such angther 
Moniter Tam inform'd is alſo to.be ſeen in Sutton Churchryard, 
near incheiter, To theſe we add what we find taken nowde of 
by the learned, and. induſtriouſly .curious Dr. Plof 18 his — 


« 
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 Hiftory of Oxford foire £ particularly an. 0ak/between Nunchant 
Conmviny! hen age ſpreading from bough-end, to bough-end, 
81 foot; ſhading in' cireumſerence 560 {quare yards of ground, un- 
der which 2420 men may' cotntnodiouſly ſtand in ſhelter. And a 
bigger -than- this near the Gate of the Water-walk at Magdalen- 
Coledge, 'whoſe' branches ſhoot 16 yards from the ſtem 3 likewiſe 
of another at Ricat inthe Lord Norreys-park, extendi A its Arms 
54 foot; under which 304 horſes or 4374 merit may ſufficient 
ſtand: Thisis that' Robur Britannicam lo much celebrated by the 
late Author 'of Dodonas Grove, and-under which he leans contem- 
phtmy in the Frontiſpiete., But theſe (with infinite others, which 
Iam ready'to-produce) might fairly f to vindicate, and aſſert 
'our' Propoſition, as it relates to #roxlerre examples, and fiezes of 
Timbey trees, comparable to any of the Ancients, remaining up- 
on laudable and unfuſpeted Record 5 were it not great ingratitude 
to conceal a:'moſt induſtrious, and no lefs accurate Accowpr, which 
comes tov hands from Mr. Halton, Auditor to the Right Hogouj- 
 able;-the-mmoſt Nluſtrious, and Noble Herry Duke of Norfolk; 
Earl-Mariſhal of England. 


| In Sheffield Lordſhip. 


tienmeref 151 Ter the Hall Park; near unto Rivelin, ſtood an Oak which 
the Perſors * had eighteen yards'without bough, or knot; and carryed a yard 
Hens; the «and fx" inches fquare'at the ſaid height, or length, and not mach 


ligence of the = | ; 
igger-near the root - Sold twelve years agofor 11 13. Conſider the 


lars F 
Een nant. nce ?f the place, and Country, and what ſo prodigions a Tree 
' wonld have" been worth near London: - 7 
- In Firth's' Farm within Sheffield Lordſhip, about twenty years 
c fince;'a'Tree blown down by the wind; made, or would have made 
| two Forge-hammer-beams, and in thoſe, and the other wood of 
Ca}. Bullock. ' that Tree; there was of worth, or | =_ t;..and Godfrey Fro- 


gat {who-1 now living) did oft fay, he 
4ngofit:- © , fo ON 29 Wy 
A Hammer-beam is not lefs than! 74 yards long, and 4 
1. +: foot ſquare atthe barrelÞ | oo 
- In Sheffield Park,” below the Manor, 4 Tree was ſtanding which 
" was ſold by one Giffard (ſervant tothe then Connreſf of Kent ) for 
205 10-5. to one Nich. Hicks 5 'which yielded of fawn Fair four- 
teen hundred, andy eſtimation, twenty Chords of wood. 
Ed. Morphy, '''- -+ -- : A Fair is two yards long; and one-foot broad, fixſcore 
Wood-ward. -. 1... to the hundred: fo that, in the ſaid Tree was 10080 
+1... footuf Boards; which, ifany of the aid Boards were 
than 'balf-inch thick, renders the thing yet more 
(47 , admirable. pL 19 35 101) "7 
Inhe upper end of Rivelir ſtood a Tree, calld the Lords-0zk, 
of twelve yards about, and the' top yielded twenty one Chord, cut 
. - down about thirteen years ſince. - = 
- In Sheffield Park, An. 1646. ſtood above 100 Trees worth 
r000-1i.and there are yet twoworth aboye 20 /. fti/ note the place, 
: ard: market. | In 


3 li. by the not buy- 


# 
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-In'the ſame Park, about eight years ago, Azlph Archdall cut a 
Tree that was thirteen foot diameter at the Kerf, or cutting place 
near the Root} Þ NIV | 
: In the ſame Park two, years ſince, Mr. $ittwel, with Fo. Mag ſor 
did chuſe a Tree, which after it was cut,; and laid afide flat upon a 
level ground, 8am. Stanifortha Keeper, and Ed. Morphy, both on ; 
horſe-back, could not ſee over the Tree one anothers Haf-crowns. 
This Tree was afterwards ſold for 20 li. | 

In the ſame Park, near the old foord, is an 0ak-tree yet ſtand- 

ing, of ten yards circumference. | | 

In the ſame Perk, below the Condait Plain, is. an Oak-tree Jo Haltok: 

which bears a #op, whoſe bonghs ſhoot from the boal ſome fifteen, 
and ſome ſixteen yards. | | 
Then admitting 15; yards for the common, or mean ex- 
tent of the boxghs from the boal, which being doubled 
1s3I yards; and if it be imagin'd for a diameter, be- 
cauſe the Ratio of the diameter to the rircumference 
is 2 it follows 113. 355. :: 31. 97 $yards which is the 
circxmference belonging to this diameter.: 

"Then farther it is demonſtrable in Geowetry; that half the 
diameter multiplied into halt the circumference produ- 
ces the Ares or quanitity of the Circle, and that will be 
found to be 754 #! which is 755 ſquare yards fere. 

* *, Then laſtly, if a Horſe can be limited to three ſquare yards 
of ground to ſtand. on (which may. ſeem a competent 
proportion: of three yards long, and one: yard broad) 
then may 251, Horſe he well ſaid to ſtand under the ſhade 
of this:Tree. But of the more Northere Cattle certain- 
ly, above twice that number: | 


| WorkſoppPark. 


16. In this Park, at the corner of the Bradſbaw-rail, lieth the 
boalof an Oak:tree which is twenty nine foot about, and would 
be found thirty, if it could be juſtly meafur'd 3 becauſe it lieth up- X-»betm rwnce: 
on the ground 5 'and the length of this boal is ten foot, and no arm, ; 
nor branch upon it. ; & | . | 
In the ſame Park, at the white gate, a Tree did ſtand that was \7e Magſon 
from bough end to bough end (that is, from the extream ends of ** ## 
two oppolite boughs) 180 foot 3 which is witnefs'd by Fo. Mag ſor 
and Geo. Hall, and meafur'd by them both. | 
| Then becauſe 180 foot, or 60 yards is the diameter; 30 
yards will be the ſeezediameter : And by the former Y | 
Analogies 113. 35432 60 1065 | ! 
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and - 
| I. 30 55 0406 00377: - | 
That is, the Comtert of groundupon which this Tree per- ; | 
pexdicnlarly drops, is above 2827 ſquare yards, which *' | —_— 
is above balf an Acre of ground: And the allgrng | 
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Fo. Magſons 


Hen. Homer» 
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three ſquare yards (as above) for an Horſe, there may 

| ns De ns = A 
In the ſame Park (after many hundreds fold, and carried away) 
there is a: Tree which did yield gquzarter-cliff bottoms that were a 
yard ſquare :- and there is of them to be ſeen in Worksopp at this 
day, and ſome Tebles made of the faid quarter-cliff likewiſe, 
.. In the ſame Perk, in the place #here calld the Hawks-weft, are 
Trees forty foot long of Timber; which will bear two foot ſquare 
at the top-end or height of foot. | 
If then a ſquare whole fide is two foot, be inſcribed in a 

Circle, the proportions at that Czycle are ' 


Diameter 2 : 8284 


Circumference 8 : 8858 
Area 6 2 a831 


And becauſe a Tu#'of Timber is-faid to contain forty ſo- 

lid fret: one of theſe Colxarms of 04k will contain a- 

" bove fix Tun of Timber and a quarter : in this compu- 

tation taking them to be Cylixders, and not tapering 
like the ſegment of a Cone. | 


Welbeck-Lane, 
7. The 0«k which ſtands in this Lene calfd Grindal Oak, hath 


' at theſe ſeveral diſtances from the ground'theſe Circumferences, 


foot foot inch 
af 1 33 + OY 
at 2 28 : os 
a 6 2497 07 | 
The breadth'is from bough end to bough end (7.) diametri- 
cally 88 foot; the height from the ground to the top-moſt bough 
81 foot [ this dimenſion taken from the proportion that a Gnomor 


| bears to the ſhadow] there are three Arms broker off and gone, 


and eight very large ones yet remaining, which are very freſh and 
good Tieber. | | | 
| "88 footis 29% yards, which being in this caſe admitted 
for the diameter of a circle, the ſqwere yards in that 
civcamfereyce will be 676 fers ; and then allowing ' 
three yards (as before) for a beaſt; leaves 225 beaſts, 
which may poſlibly ſtand under this Thee. IF 
' But the Lords Oak, that ſtood in Kiveliv, wasin diameter three 
yards, and twenty eight inches ; and exceeded this in circumfe- 
rence three feet, at one foot from the ground. * © 


 Shire-Oak. 


- S$hire-Ock is a Tree ſtanding in the ground late Sir Tho. Hewets, 
about a mile from Workysopp-Park , which drops into three 8hires, 
viz. Tork, Nottingham and Derby, and the diſtance from bough- | 
end to bough-end, is ninety foot, or thirty yards. 

| | Fhis 
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” ©?» This circumference will contain near 707 ſquate yards, 
(i ſifficient to fhade 235 borſe-. POO 7 OWE 
' Thus far the Accurate Mr. Haltor, SD 


% 


nd TS3| \ w 24d 14,0 4 . 49 | 4 SETS ; : 
- 18. Being infor by ptr of credie, that an Oak, i ohef 
feeld-Park, * ealfd'the Ladies Oak, felld, contain'd'forty*twd' Tr 
of Timber, which had Arm that held at leaſt four 'foor {quare for 


teri yards in' length; the Body fix foot of clear Timber: Thatin'the 


ſame"Perk one might have choſen-above 1000 Trees worth above 
6c00 lz.' another ro00'worth'4000 l3. & fic, de caters © To this 
M. Halton replies, That it might poſſibly be meant of the ord s- 
Oak already mention'd to have grown in' Rivelin - For'now Rive- 
tix it (elf 1s totally deftitute'of that iflue ſhe once might 'have'plo- 
ried/in of Oaks; there being only the Ha#-Park adjoyning, which 
keeps up with its number'of 02ks.'' And as 'to the computation of 
Iovo Trees formerly m Sheffield-Park'worth 6000 Hz. it 18 believ'd, 
there were a thouſand much above that, vahue ;-fincein what is now 


inclogd,'it.is evident touchihg' —_ a 0 rig reel I - | 
inform'd” that'an- 02k (Ithimk'in Fhropſprre) growing lately inf 
ew tatt half 5 ra 23 


Copp' ce of my Lord Craugns, yirlded 1: 
Cord of Fire-wovd, 2 load of Brafþ, and 2 load of Bark.- Andmy 
worthy friend Leonard Pinckney Eſq, lately firft Clerfof hisMaje- 
ſties Kitchin,didaflure me;tharone bs Garland biiltt'a very hand- 
ſome Barre, containing five Bates, - with Pan, Poſts, Beams,” Spars, 
&c, of one ſole Tree. grawjng in Worksopp-Park, T will cloſe Thzs 
with an —_— which I greatly value; becauſe it is tranſmitted to 
© from that honourable - Wrxparr 1'Sir Ed: Harley: I am 
ays he) aſſur'd by an Inquiſition taker pbont 700 years-face; that 
a Park Chef $4 ſome edjacen Woods,bad not dh ree ca- 
pable'to bear Acorns ;' Tet, that very Paik Thave feen'full of great 
Qaks, aud moſt of them in the extreameſs Wane of decay.” The 
Trunk of one of theſe Oaks aff orded 'ſo much Timber, as upon the 
place would have yielded 15 ti. and did compleatly ſeat withWains 
ſcot Pews a whole Church : You may pleaſe (fays he;/writing #» Sir 
Rob. Morray ) to remember when you were here, you took notice of 
a large Tree,/newly faln; When it was wronght ap, it proved ver 
hollow and unſound - One of its cavities +ontain'd rwo Hogs-head 
of Water, . Angther was filled with better finff, Wax and Ho- 
ny 3 Notwithſtanding all defeS#s, it yielded; beſides three Tun of 
Timber, 23 Cotds of Wood : But my/own" Trees are but Chips in 
compariſon of a Tree in the Neighbour-hood, 7 which er ry foot 
forward one with another, was half. z Tun of Timber, 7t- bore 5 
foot ſquare, 45 foot loxrg 5, It contain'd 20 Tun of Timber; moſt of 
it fold for 20 s.per Tun; beſides that the _ afforded 25 
Cords of Fuel-wood ; This was call'd the Lady-Oak :* 1r't not pity 
ſuch goodly creatures ſhould be devoted td Vulcane?- e-2. So far 
this noble 'Gent. to which I would add Dzre, a deep Execration 


4 


of 1ron-Mills, and I had almoſt faid Iron-Afafters too, | 


' Qwos egos ſed motos preſtat comporere —— | 
L 2 for 
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fi foul. never finiſh 39 ery [ 4gces through our 
x, goodly Magazines of a onde a i} Ent 10 this our 
native Conntry, comparable 05 to a oy we can produce of 
elder times; and that i IC ous gh chie 
ragement of (P lav{ers, ap pre 7 moſt * ag 
and orc  Maigrigls in ahe tor the benefe. of Man; bus 
FS SOPs Pf ger non be qo to reproach hte _ 
of In ot t we may xetyrn ta the 
Fguae "ey _ 7 ow ro aller Abe grochri ang Retro 
of Trees tram their yery great aa | Hs or nan 
IF, which is by \ fony: erceture 5 
mbre., x Ag t rigrch mc "43 þ icel Queſts) 
WR Snſpbine 7 ve cqntimged —_— 
Se Pf fly to — as been / 
gs their 4#tiquity 3 por for my part. da 
Artborities « Put let this ſuffices what has 
being Ie. y AN WERE ſpec a of encoy- 
_ W ſe, but h as DFR to the ſubje# ues 
confideration, 33 VE = LI am4 br ko 
Textyre, and jnpiler parts of tþe he da which may alſo 
in faryhs,and gther - bgnory plans becayſ it 5 botha cyrions, and 
TE TIE angie 
£9. he ? 47, As 
ops entered among (Hue FE hole prefious ColleFions of this 
vftrians Forney 
| The.Ir4vk or bough of + Tree being cut trenſuerſely plain 
weth Laugh Ar "a "ry or kei Orbiculer, 
Exter, el proportion, one 
Fes rn | yt of + an tooed Ky the infd g "ole of 
WA. Any circulgy E 
bd edgy gl: AT in colour and ſubſtance in 
fore kind of Trees, lack. > wg7r 9 to 2 great bulk in 
ſhort time, as F; ir, Af, &c.. in thoſe el- 
ther: Db AbAlor x 10 3 ongy r vorgron 5 AS ON Face Hollp Box 
Lig WOE Ehouy, and the colour'd ihe woods 5 
Ty ze Jargenels, 6, or ſomallng the Rings, the quickneſs, or 
Jownels of the growth of any Tree may perhaps at pertzinty be 


heſe faces are manifeſtly broader on the ane fide, than an the 
NIN ejpeci reply the PRONE RUfeTs to a double proportion, or more 3 
IRncr REINg DEAT 87 80 
by j afſerted,that Pun parts of theſe Rirgs are on the Soxth 
and ſugny Pn the Tree ( which is yery rational and probable) 
ipſomuch, that by cutting a Tree tran foerſe, and drawing a die- 
etre through. the broadeſt and narroweſt Parts of the Kings, 3 
Meridian line guy by deſc 
The outer: ſpaces enerally narrower than the inner , not 
only 1 in their. narrower or en, Tag alſo-on their broader, compared 
with the ſame ſides of the inner : Norwithſtandin k: which, they are 


for the moſt part, if not altogether, bigger upopthe whole aan" 


for oo encou- 


nuns 
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Of theſe ſpaces, the oyfer extremities in Fzx, and the like woods, ; 


that have them larger and gralle aller, are more denſe, hard, ; and com- 
a& ; the —_ ſoft and ſpungyz by which difference of 
ubſtance it 1s, that the Kings themſelves come to be diſtinguiſhed. . 
AFFOrding 3 the bodies and boughs of trees, or ſeveral parts of 
the ſame, are bigger, or leſſer, ſo is the zuzber, as well as the breadth 
of the. circplgr ſpaces greater or leſs 3. and the like, according to 
the 4ge, eſpecially the number. — ; 

It 15- commonly, and very probably aſlerted, that a Tree gains 3 
ze one eyery year. In the hady of a great Oakin the —_——_— 
cut #rg7:ſverſſy ever (where many of the Trees are accounted to} 

ome hundreds of years 91d) three, and four hundred have heen 
diftioguiſh'd, In a Fir-rree, which is fajd to have juſt ſo many 


rows of boughs abgut it, as it is of Jum growth, there has been 
obſerved juſt ope lefs; immediately above one row, than immedi- 


ately below : 'Henee ſome probable account may be. given of the 
iflerenee between the outer, and the inner partsof the Rizgs, that 
e.. outermoſt being newly pradyced in the Sumayer, the exterior 
zperficies js condeng'd in the inter. 

20. In the young branches and twigs of Trees there is a pitb un 
the middle, whichin ſore, as 4/fh, and eſpecially Elder, equals, or 
exceeds in dimenſions the reſt of the ſubſtance, byt waxes lels as 
they grow bigger, and in the great boyghs and trunk ſcarce is to be 
Gal: Thi gives mar for the growth of the inward Rings, which 
at firſt wexe leſs than the outer ( as may be ſeen in any ſhoot of the 
firſt year) and after grow thicker, being it (elf 4bſuw g, or perhaps 
converted into Wped 5 as.it is certain Cartilages or Griftles ape in- 
to boxes (in the bodies of Anzxy4ls) from whuch to ſenſe they dif- 
fer even 5 much 98 pith from Wood. _ | | 
Theſe Kixgs or ſpaces appearing eaghr line v SeFion (as they 


appear eliptical upon oblique, and ſtraight lines upan dirett SeFi- 
0x) axe ng other than the extremities of ſo many Izteguments, in- 
veſting the whole Tree, and (perhaps) all the boughs tha are of the 
ſame age with any of them, or qlder. 

The growth of Trees Augmentation iN all dimenſions is = angr 
not only by acceſſapx of a new Integuwent yearly, but alſo by the 
Reception of nouriſhment into the Pores and ſubſtance of the reſt, 
upon which they alſo become thicker z not only thoſe towards the 
middle, but all the reſt, in a thriving Tree - Yet the principal 
growth is between the bark and body,by acceſſzox of anew Tntegu- 
went yearly, as hath been mentioned: Whence the cutting of the 
bark _—_— tree or bough round about, will certainly kill it. 

The bark of a Tree is diſtinguiſhed into &Kz#gs, or Integuments 
no leſs than the Wpod, though much ſmaller or thinnes, and there- 
fore not diſtinguiſhable, except in the thick barks of great old Trees, 
and toward the inſide next the wood 3, the quter parts drying and 
breaking with innumerable fſxres, growing wider and deeper, as 
. the body of the Tree grows bigger, and, mauldering away on the 
qut-ide. 

Though is cannot appear by reaſon of the continual decay of 
| it 
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it upon the accounit aforeſaid 3 yet nt ts probable, the bark of a Tree 
hath had ſucceſſively as many Integu#ents as the wood; and that 
it doth grow by acquiſition of a new one yearly on the inſide.as the 
wood 'doth "or! the out-fide 3 fo that the chief way, and conyey- 
ance of nouriſhment to. both the wood and the-bark, 1s between 
them both.. - "=: nb mn 

' The leaſt 6#d appearing on the body of a Tree, dotlr as it were 
make perforation- through the ſeveral Integuyments to the middle; 
or very near'; which part is as it were, a Hoot of the bough intothe 
body of the Tree ; and aftet becomes a &rot, more hard than the | 
other wood : ' And when it is larger, manifeftly ſhewing it (elf allo 
to onfiſt of ſeveral I»teguments, by the circles appearing mt, as 
m the 'body : more hard, probably ; becauſe ſ{traitned in room 
for growth ; as appears by its diſtending, buckling, as 1t were, the 
Integuments of the wood about it; ſo implicating them the more 3 
whence a knotty piece of wood'is ſo much' harder to cleave. 

It is probable, that a Cyor: or Bud upon Greffing, or Inocula- 
ting, doth; as it were, Root it ſelf into the ſtock in the ſame man- 
ner as the branches, by producing a kind of knot. Thus far the 
accurate Do@or. : 3 | . 

21. To which permit me to edd only {in reference to the Cir- 
cles we have been ſpeaking of) what another curious Inquirer ſug- 
peſts to us 5 2amely, That they are causdby the Pores of the wood, 
through which the Sap aſcends in' the ſame manner as between the 
Weod ahd the Bark; and that in ſome Trees, the bark adheres to . 
the wood, as the Integuments of Wood cleave to-one another, and 
may be ſeparated from each other as the-bark, from the outward- 

moſt; and being thus parted, will be found on their o#t-f;des to 
repreſent the Colour of the outer-moſt, contiguous to the barks 
and on the i#=nzer ſides, to hold the Colour of the inner fide of the 
bark, and all to have a deeper, or lighter hue on their 72zer- 
ftde, as the Bark is on that part more or lefs tzged 5 which tin- 
Fure isſupposd to proceed from the aſcerdent Sap. Moreover, by 
cutting the. branch,the aſcending we may be exatnin'd as well as the 
Circles : It is probable, the more tr nt the Circles, the larger, 
and more copioully the liquor will aſcend into it ; the fewer, the 
ſooner deſcend from it. That a Brench of three Circles cut off at 
Spring, the Sap aſcending, will be found at AMichaelmaſs enſuing 3 _ 
cut again in the ſame branch, or another of equal bigneſs, to have 
one more than it had at Springs and either at Spring or Fa/ to 
carry a Circle of Pricks next the bark, at other ſeafons g circle 
of wood only next it. But here the Compariſon muſt be made with 
diſtinFion; for ſome Trees do —_ ſhoot new #ops yearly 
till a certain Beriod, and not | after; and [ſozze have perhaps their 
Circles 1n their branches decreafed from their Bodies to the extre- 
mity of the branch, in ſuch Oeconomy and Order 3; that (for in- 
ſtance) an Apple-tree ſhoot of this year has one Circle of Pricks or 
wood leſs, than the Graft of two years growth 3 and that of two 
years _ may the next year have one Czrcle more than it had 


the Jaſt year ; but this only till that Brach ſhoot no more Grafts, 
and 
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and then 'tis, doubtful whether the outmoſt twig obtain any more 
Circles, or remain ata ſtay, only zowriſhed, not augmented in the 


Circles. It would alfo be inquir'd,whether the Circles of Pricksin- 


creaſe not till Add ſawrrerand after; and the Circles of Wood from 
thezoe, to the following Spring 2 But this may ſuffice, unleſs I 
ſhould ſubjoin 

22, The vegetetzve motion of Plaxts, with the diagrams of the 
Fefuite Kereber, where he: diſcourſes of their ſtupendious Megne- 
tijms, ec. could there any thing material be added to what has 
already been fo —_— iquir'd into by the learned Dr. Grew 
1 his 4=etomy of Vegetables, and that of Tranks 3 where expe- 
rimentally) and with extraordinary ſagacity, he diſcuſks the pre- 
ſene ſubject (with intire ſatigfattion of the inquiſitive Reader) be- 
ginning at the ſeeds, to the formation of the Root, Trank, Bren- 
ches, Leaves, Flower, Fruit, &c. where you have the moſt accu- 
rate deſcriptions of the ſeveral Yeſſels, for Sap, Air, Juices, with 
the Helton Contexture of all the Organical parts; and than 
which there can be nothing tnore fully entertaining : So that what 
Dr. Goddard, and other ingenuous men, have but conj 
hiated, is by this inquiſitive perſon (and firce, that of the excel- 
lent Malphigins,) evinced by avtopticel experience, and profound 
reſearch into their Azetomy ; Let us therefore proceed to the Fel- 
ling. | | 

on It ſhould be in this fats, vigour and perfeftion of Trees, 
that a Feling ſhould be celebrated ; fince whiles our Woods are 
growing it is pity, and indecd too ſoon; and when they are deca 
#ng, too late: Ido not pretend that a man (who has occaſion for 
Timber) is obliged to attend fo many ages ere he fell his Trees 5 
but I do by this infer, how highly ry it were, that men ſhould 
perpetually be Planting ; that (o poſterity might have Trees fit for 
their ſervice of competent, that is, of a :iddle growth and 
which it is impoſible they ſhould have, if we thus continue to de- 
ſtray our Woods, without this providential Planting in their ſtead, 
and fe#ing what we do cut down, with great diſcretion, and re- 

d of the future. | 

© 24. Such'therefore as we ſhall perceive to deray; are firſt tobe 
pick'd out for the 4x 3 and then thoſe which are in their ſtate, or 
approaching to it 3 but the very thriving, and manifeſtly impro- 
ving, indulg'd as much as poſſtble. But to explore the goodneſs 
and fincerity of a ſftzrding-Tree, 18 not the eaſieſt thing in the 
world; we ſhall anon have occaſion to mention my L. Bacos's Ex- 

riment to dete& the bolownefſs of Timber : But there is doubt- 

eſs none more infallible, than the bori»g it with a midling Pzercer 

made Avger faſhion, and by frequent pulling out, and examini 
what ſubſtance comes along with it, as thoſe who bore the Eart 
to explore what Acinerals the place is impregn'd with, and as 
ſound Cheeſes are taſted : Some again there are who by digging 
a little about the &K-or-s, will pronounce ſhrewdly concerning the 
ſtate of a Tree ; and if they find him periſh'd at the top (for Trees 


die upwards as Mer do from the feet) be ſure the cauſe hes _— 


y 
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for 'tis ever a mark of great decay in the Roots... There is alſo a: 
ſwelling Yeiz which diſcovers it ſelf — ;above the reſt of 
the ſtem, though like the reſt, inveſted .with: bark, and which 
frequently. circles about and embraces'the 2ree,.- like a branch. of 
Tvy, which is an infallible indication of -HoZowneſ and hypocriſie 
within. RO": 1.5720 
25. The time of the year for this deſtruftive work is not uſual- 
ly till about the end of 4pril (at which ſeaſon the bark. does com- 
monly riſe freely) though the opinions and praftice of men have 
been very different : Yitravins is for an Autumnal fall; others 
* Poſt ortum adviſe December and *Fanuary + Cato.wasof opinion trees ſhould 
5 Ka 7:5 4 have firſt born their fruzt, or, at leaſt, not till full ripe, which a- 
ad Arn; or." grees with that of the Archite& 3 who begins his Fel/ from the 
Sn 8 Kal. commencement of Autammn to the Spring, when Favonizxs begins 
7 milit. f.s, £0 ſpire,” and his reaſon is; for that from. thence, during all the 
6 9. Summer, Trees are asit were Going with Child, and diverting all 
their nouriſhment to the Embryo, Leaves, and Fruit, which ren- 
ders them weak and infirm : This he illuſtrates from Teeming F/o- 
mier, who during their pregnancy are never ſo healthful, as after 
they are delivered of their burden, -and abroad again 5 And for 
this reaſon (lays he) thoſe Merchants, who expoſe Slaves to Sale, 
will never Warrant one that is with Child; The Buyer was (it 
ſeems) to ſtand to the hazard 3 Thus he : But I remember aor- 
fenr Perranlt in his pompous Edition of our Author, and learned 
wotes upon this Chapter, reproves the Inſtance, and corrects the 
Text 2 diſparatione procreationis, &c. to ad diſparationem, &c. 


affirming that Wower are never more ſound,and healthy than when 
they are pregnant ; the nutrition deriv'd to the Infant, being (ac- 
cording to him) no diminution or prejudice to the Aother ; as be- 
ing but the conſumption of that hamiditie, which enfeebles the 
bearing Woman, and thence infers, that the Compariſon can- 


not hold in Trees, which become ſo much ſtronger by it : But to 
inſiſt no Jonger on this ; There is no doubt, that whilſt Trees a- 
bound .in over-much crude, and ſuperfluous moiſture (though it 
may, anddo contribute to their production and fertility) they are 
not ſofit for the 4x as when being diſcharg'd of it, and that ir riſes 
not in that quantity as, to keep on the Leaves and Fryit, thoſe 
laxed parts, and Veſſels by which the humour did aſcend, grow 
dry, and cloſe, and are not ſo obnoxious to putrefation, and 
the worm : Hence it 1s, that he cautions us to take notice of 
\the 2400zs decline, becauſe of her dominion over liquids, and 
dires our Woodman (ſome days before he fells downright) to 
make the gaſh or overture, Uſque ad mediam medullam, to the 
end the whole »w0i/ture may ex(til 3- for that not only by the Bark 
(which thoſe who reſemble Trees to Animzals will have to be ana- 
logons to Arteries )does — drain out; but by that more far- 
ty, and whiter ſubſtance of the Wood it ſelf, immediately under 
the Bark (and which our Carpenters call the S2p, and therefore 
hew away, as ſubject torot) which they will have to be the Yeirs: 
It is (ay they) the office of theſe Arteries or Bark, receiving nour- 


i\ſhment 
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 riſhmenit from the Roots, to derive it to-every part of the Tree, 

and to-remand what is crude, and ſuperfluous -- the Yeins to the 
Roots again 3 whence, afterit has beet better digeſted, it is made 
to aſcend a ſecond time by the other 'Yeſſels in perpetual Circala- 
tiow'; and: therefore neceflary fo deep an inciſion ſhould be made 
as may ſerve'to- exhauſt both: the Yeral, 'and Arterial moiſture: 
Bur for this tice” ſpecxlation 1 refer the curiousto the already men- 
tion'd Dr.\ Grew, and to the learned -Mzlphigins, who have made 
other and far ttiore accurate obſervations upon this ſub;et : wry © 


any after the- Summer Solftice ; And now we ſpeak of Tanning, 
they have in Famaice the Mangrave, Olive, 'and'a thjrd whole 
Barks Tax much{better than. doours in Ergland ; ſoagin ſix weeks, 


the Leather is fit to be employ'd to, any uſe : They have likewiſe! 


there a-Tree, whoſe Berries waſh better, and whiter than any Ca- 
fleſoyo. tit 7-0-2 117 55 24 2c En 

; 26: Then for the Age of the oo, it has reliziouſly been ob-" 
ſerv'd; and that' Diana's prefidency in 8ylvis was not ſo much .ce- 
lebrated to-credit,the fFions of the Poets, as for the Nominion'of 


that moiſt Planer, and her influence over Timber -* For ray part, T- 


am -not-ſo much inclin'd to theſe Criticiſarr, that I ſhould altoge-: 
ther.govern a 'Fe//izg at the pleaſure of this mutable Lady; howe-* 
ver there is doubtleſs. ſome regard to be had, Fs Wh" 


4 7 
Nor &'t in vain Signs fall and riſe to note. 


. - The Old Rales are theſe: - | 
- Fell in the decreaſe, or four days after conjun@ion of the two 
great Luminarics'; ſome the laſt quarter'of it 3 or (as Pliny) in, 
the very article of the change, if poſlible 3 winch apming (faith 
he) in the laſt day of the Winter Solſtice, that Tizvber will prove 
immortal ; At leaſt ſhould-1t be from the twentieth to the thir-, 
tieth day, according to Colamela.: Cato four days after the Fab, 
as far better for the growth, nay Oak in the Summer - But all vi- 
mincous Trees filente Lunt; fach as SaVows, Birch, Poplar, &c. 
es a PVegetins 
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Vegetius fax. Ship timber, from the fifteenth to the 1wenty-fifth, 
the Moeu.avbetore 3 but never during the- Increaſe, Trees being. 
then moſt abonnding with: moiſture, which is the only ſource of 
putrefaRion,; And yet "tis affirn'd upon unqueſtionable Experiexce, 
that Tizaber cut at any ſea far of the year, in the Old Moor, or laſt 
2varter, when the Wind blows Weſterly 3 proves as ſound, and 
gagd as atany other period whatſoever 3 nay, all the whole $-e- 
acer long, 25 18 any onth of the Tear 5 (clpecially Trees that bear 
nQ fexit_} Fheaphraſius will have the Fir, Pine and Pitch-tree 
na when fiſt they begin to bud: I enumerate them all, becauſe 
it may be of great «fe on ſore publick eazergencies. 

\ 27. Then for the texper, and time of day ; The Wind low, 
neither Eaſt nor: #eſt (but. #eſt of the two) the Eft being moſt 
pernicious, . and ex it to the worms; and for which the beſt 
cure is, the plentiful ſobbing it in water 3 neither in froſ#y, wet, or 
demy weather.;. and therefore never in a Fore-noon, but when the 
Galen bas been. a while drie and calms; for as the R1iz obs 
i tgo much, ſo the Wind: cloſes, and obſtrufts the moiſture from 
ouſing, out.. Laſtly, touching the ſpecies 3 Fell Fir when it begins 
to ſpring 3 not only, becauſe1t. will then beſt quit its coat and ſtrips 
but for that they fold-ix-will never decay 19 water 53 which how- 
focver Theophraſtus deduce from the ald Bridge made of this mate- 
ria] aver a.certajn Rivge in Arcadia, cut. in this ſeaſon, is bardly 
ſathcient tg {atisfie oup inquiry. K ; 

.,.28. Previous.to, this wark of: Fel/ing is the advice of our Coun- 
tryman A4erkþare, and. it.is not to be rejected: Survey ( ſaith he) 
your. Wogds. as they ſtand, immediately after Chriſtmas, and then: 
divide the. ſpeczes in your-mind.z (Ladd rather in Note-Book, 
or Tablets). and: conlider for what. purpoſes every ſeveral kind is 
- moſt «ſcf«/,, which you: may, find in- the: ſeveral Chapters of this 
Diſcourſe, under every Head, After this, reckon the bad and 
good together, ſo as one may put off the other, without being 
foxc'd. Oe ran, your Wvogs of all your beſt Timber. This done 
(or before; you ſhall acquaint your ſelf with the. marketable prices 

the: Coxatrey where,youg Fell 1s made, and. that of: the ſeveral 
FL 5,48, What: ſo many: inches or foot ſquare, and. long is worth: 
or. the ſeveral; imployments : What" Plawks, what other ſcantlingy,, 
far ſo many. Spaaks, Naves, Rings, Pules, Poles, Shars, &0. asfup- 
poſe it were 4/b, to ſetapartthe Largef tos the Wheel-wr ight, 
ſmalleſt for the Cooper, and that of ordinary ſcantling for the 
- Ploughs, and'the-br»ſh tobe kidded; and fold by the hundred, or 
thouſand, and ſo all other. ſorts of. Timber, viz.. large, middling 
ſinff, and-Poles. &c.. allowing the waſte for the charges of Fel/- 
##g,,e&c. all which you ſhall compute with, greater certainty, if you 

Have leiſure, and. will take the pains to examine ſome of the rees 
either by your. own Fathom; or (more accurately) by girting it 
about- with a. ſtring, and ſa reducing, it. to the ſgaere, ec. by 

which means you may. give anear gueſs: or, ou may mark ſuch. 
as you intend to: Fe//; and.then begin your ſale about Candlem as 

till the &prizg:z before which. you. muſt-nat. (according. as our C#- 

_— "5 - flow 
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ſtoms is) lay the Ax to the Root 3 though ſome for particular im- 
ployments, as for Timber to. make Ploughs,Carts, Axle-trees. Naves, 
Harrows,and the like Husbandry-toolsdo frequently cut in 0&ober. 
Being now entering with your Workwmer, one of the firſt, and 
molt principal things, is, the skilful 4z-branching of the Boalof all 
ſuch Arms, and Limbs as may endanger it.in_the Fel, wherein 
much forecaſt and skill is requir'd of the Wood-man 3 ſo many ex- 
cellent. trees being utterly ſpoiled for want of this only confidera- 
tion - And therefore in arms of Tizzber, which are very great, 
chop a nick under it cloſe to the Boal, ſo meeting it with the 
downright ſtrokes, it will be ſever'd without ſplicing. . : 
29. We have ſhew'd why ſome, four or five days before feng, 
bore the Tree croſs-way 3 others cut a kerf round the body, almoſt 
to the very pzth, or heart, and fo let it reman a while ; by this 
means to drain away the moiſture, which will diſtill out of the 
wounded Yeirs, and is chiefly proper for the zroifter ſort of Trees: 
And in this work the very Ax-will tell you' the difference of the 
Sex; the Male being ſomuch harder,and browner than the Female - 
But here (and whereever we ſpeak thus of Plants) you are to un- 
derſtand the anelogical, not proper diſtinQion. | 


30. But that none may wonder why. in many Authors of ood 


note, we find the Fruit-bearers of ſome Trees call'd Males, and not. 
rather Females, as particularly the Cypref, &c; This prepoſterous 
denomination had (I read) its ſource from very antient Cxſtoze, 
and was firſt begun in Zgypt (Diodoras lays in Greece) where we 
are told, that the Father only: was eſteem'd the ſole: Author of Ge- 
neration: the Mother contributing only. Receptacle, . and Nutri- 
tion to the Ofſpring, which legitimated .their mixtures as well 
with their Slaves as Free-women - And upon this account it was, 
that even Trees bearing Fruit, were among(t them reputed Afales, 
and the ſterile and barren ones, for Fexzales 3 and we are, not jg- 
norant, how learnedly this do@rize. has been lately revivd by 
ſome of our moſt celebrated Phyſicians. : But ſince the ſame Argy- 
zents do not-altogether quadrate in Trees, where the Coztion is 
not ſo ſenſible (whatever they pretend of the Palms, ec. and o- 
ther amorous intertwining of Roots) in my opinion we might with 
more reaſon call that the Female which bears any eminent Fruit, 
Seed or Egg (from whence Animals, as well as Trees,not exceptin 
Man himſelf; as the learned, Steno, Swamerdam and others have, 1 
think , undeniably-made it out) and: them Males who produce 
none : But ſometimes too the rudereſs,or leſs aſperity of theleaves, 
bark, and grain, nay their Medical operations, may deſerve the 
diſtin@ionz to which Ariſtotle adds Branchinefs, | lels moiſture, 
quick mratarity,.ec. 1. 1. de Pl. c. 3. * All which ſeerhs tobe: moſt 
conſpicuous -in. Plum-trees, Hollys, Aſhes, Quince, Pears, and 
many other ſorts; not to.infiſt onſuch as may be compell'd even to, 
change, as it were, ' their Sex, .by Graffing and artificial Improve- 
ments : But I only hint it, -and return to 

31. Fel/ing, which ſhould be as cloſe to the ground as poſhble 
may be, if you delign a renaſcency from the Roots 3 unleſs you will 

G 2 Aa 2 | grub 
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grub for a total deſtruQtion, or the uſe of that part we have al- 
ready mention d, fo far fu __ m goodneſs to what is more re- 

| xefides the longer you cut and convert 
the T7##ber, the better for many »ſes-. Some are of opinion, that 
the ſeedling - - Groves never be cut to improve his boa! 3 becauſe, 
ſay they, it produces a reddiflt wood not acceptable to the Fork- 
2th; and that the Tree which grows on the head of his Mother 
does ſeldom prove good Timtber - It 1s obſery'd, mdeed, that one 
foor of Ti#be# near the Koot (though divers I know who other- 
wife opine) and (which is the proper kerfe, or cutting place ) is 
worth three farther off: And haply; the ſucceſſor is more apt to be 


' terider, than what was cut off to give it place; bur let this be en- 


quir'd into ar leaſure: If it be a Winter-fel, for fuel, proſtrate no 


_ morein ly than the Cattel will eat in two days, I mean of the 


rowſe-wood, and when that's done, 47d, and ſet it up an end, to 
preſerve it from rotting. 

32. Wheit your Thee is thus proſtrate, ſtrip off the bark; and 
ſer it ſo as it nay beſt dty 3 then cleanſe the Boal of the branches 
which wete left, ahd ſaw it into lengths for the ſguaring, to which 
belong the 2deaſure, atid Girth (as our Workewin call it) which I 
refer to the Byzer, and to many ſubſidiary Books lately Printed, 
bak ch vy it is taught by a very farmiltat Cxlenle Mechanical and calie 


253. But by none i my apprehenſion ſet forth, in a more facile, 
and accurate way than what that Induſtrious Afethematiciar 
Mr. Zeybourn has bubtiftra: in his late Line of Proportion wade 
Eaffe, ard ther His £abours 5 where he treatsas well of the £qnare 
4s the Rowgd, as 'tis applicable to Boards and Syperſicials, and to 
Timber Which is hew'4 or eſs rough, info Eaffe a Method, as no- 
thing cati be more deſired. Iknow our ordinary Carpenters, e>c. 
have generally upon their Rutery a Lite, Which they uſually call 
Glnters-Line; but they few of them, underſtand how to Work 
from it: And divers Conntrey Gentlemtn, Stewards, and Wood- 
»:en, When they are 'to Meaſxre Rough Tiwber upon the Ground, 
confide miuch'to the Girr, which they do witha trig at about 
four,or five footdiſtatice from the Root or Great Extrea#:: Of the 
Strips length, they take a qzarter for the true Syware, which is 
fo thanifeſtly erroneous, that thereby they make every Tree ſo mea- 
fin'd, wore 'than a JF part lefs than really it is. This wifake 
would therefore be reformed; and it were'(T<onceive) whrh the 
Seller's While, to inſpett it accordingly : Their Argument is. That . 
when the 'Byrk of a Tree is ſtripp'd, and the Bvdly hew'd to a 
S7vare, it will then hold out no more tneafare ; that which is cut 
off being only fit for Fuel and the Expence of 84waring cofts more 
chin the'Chips are worth. But let us however Corvince'them of 
this Zrroir by corifronting the enſuing Tub/es. "of 


PROD. T. 6 


A Tree Bttng 68 Ticker ubont, to find how much thereof in 
Length will make one foot ſquare. SOL, 
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A fourth of 60: Þrcbes, is 15, which they take for the due 
Square 5, W re look for 15 Inches ( viz. one foot three 
Inches ) in the firſt Column of the firſt Table, and gppoſite to it 
uw the ſecond Columrr, you ſhall find 7 Zzches, 6 tenth parts of an 
Inch (which is ſomewhat above half an Tech) will make one fook 
ſquare. Again, | 


P R QB. 1F 


A Tree being 136 Inches about, and 9 Foot in length, to know 
how many ſolzd Feet the Tree contains? 


S 0 L. 


The fourth part of 136 is 34 Feches in the firſt Column of the ſee 
cond Table, and 9 foot in the head of it; and oppoſite to the 34. 


zzches, and under 9 foot, you ſhall find 7 2. 25. (vis. 72 footz) and - 


for ſo much you may ſell it, and no mare, which is yet le than the 
true content by above a fifth part. 

But ſuppoſing as they ought to do) there were na ſuch 
as is pretended; you will find by the third Table, how much in 
length of any Cylindrical Timber, whoſe Girt is known, will make 


a foot ſolid, and conſequently,dete& the Error of the former cuſto« 


mary practice, 
P R O B. IIZI. 


A Tree being 60 Inches circumference, toknow how much there- 
of will make a cubical foot. | AG 


I O £. 


Find 60 Zches in the firſt Co/nwrn 3 and; oppdlite to it in the ſe- 
cond Colums, you ſhall find 0-6-0 whichis to fay, 6 Inches one- 
ly: The Conſe@Farie is, that 6-Zuches in length of a Tree 60 Inches 
Circamference, will make a foot ſolid: Wheredsby the other uſual 
procedure, you found there muſt be 7eſvches and aboye belf an 
Tech, to make fo-much 5 which is above an 7ech and þ4/ftoo much 
in every Foots length, and what that amountsto in many Feef tis 
ealy to imagine. 


So ſuppoſe a Tree be but 29 Inches in Circumfarence, the ſame | 


Table will in like manner fhew, that it requires but x Foot 2 Inches 


and 3 tenth parts of an 1zch in length, to:-make it a Foot ſolid of 


Timber; and thus of any number as far as you will inlarge your 

Table. +:it 5 nan Eo 
- But then imagine that the ſides of the: guars at the extremzties 
of ſquar'd Timber are unequal, as frequently it happens, by ſome» 
| times 


Lo 
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times 5, 6, 10, or more 1zches difference : Some Artificers think 
they encounter this well enough by #ddirg the two ſides together, 
and taking the m0itie of the ſide for the zre ſquare: But this is 
aserronivusasthe other; eſpecially,:ifthe des differ confiderably. 
v8. Let \one'ifrde be 3o Tucbes, and the vther 138, theſe added, 
make 2 15;1ithe half whereof is 1065; which they eſtimate for the 
true ſquare 5: whereas in truth, the right ſquare is 74 Tzches,iand 
one tenth/ purt-3 which \ demonſtrates the. error:to be 32 Inches 
and 4 tenths. | 

To reform therefore this egregious #iſtake, the fourth Table 
may be calculated to what number of Zzches you deſire : Example. 


'P-R O Bo: IF, 


One ſide of a ſquare of Timber containing 16 Inches, and the 
other 25: to find the ſide of a ſquare equal unto it. 


S O L£.:. p, 


Firſt, find:16 Inches inthie fourth Table, oppoſiteto it you have 
this number 12041 1. 'Thenfind out 25 T:ches, and ackite tothat 


occurs 139794, which added, produces'260205,/and: the half of it 
130102%: Find in the Table this Namber (or tht neareſt you can to 
it) and you-will ſce it to ſtand y=_ 20 Inches: :which is the #rxe 
ſquare'of (ach an wregquald-fided piece of Timber. : poncy 
I ; WS 2415 £445 S179 45 | 


I6—1I20411 
25——139794 
ſur ——— 260205 
| I 4.0 20——1T3ZOIO2;z 
Note, In theſe Inſtances 'tis ſupposd the Tree meaſur'd to car- 
ry the ſame Proportion of ſquare throughout' the Pzece, which in 
almoſt all Trees that are conſederably long, does not hold, by reaſon 
of its continual tapering, which muſt need cauſe a great difference 
in the ſquares at either extream. Our common Workmer do, to 
adjuſt thzs, for the moſt part, chooſe the moſt, /;kely place about the 
»#:ddle of the Tree, 'and take its. ſqware: there; But 2his is alſo an 
Error: Therefore in'ſuch: Trees, meaſure. the ſquare-at both ends, 
and add the ſides of the two ſquares together, and balf that length 
ſhall be the zr#e ſquare which the Tree does carry throughout. E. g. 
+ Suppoſe a Tree have that fide of: the ſquare at: the But-end. 32 
Tachez, and at the ſmaler end 22 only ; Thoſe added, will make 
55 Inches, and the moitie of that 27;, whichis the true ſide of the 
ſquare, with which, and the legth, you may find by the ſecond Te- 
ble the juſt content. if br | 
And, incaſe your Tree be longer. than the Table provides for (as 
for example in this ſecond Table it proceeds but to 10-Foot ,) take 
the balf,or ſo many times 10 Foot, as'its lewgth contains, and the 
odd Feet, if they happen, by themſelves. 7. g. | 
Suppoſea'Tree being 31 Inches ſquare, 15 47 foot long ; have re- 
courſe to 10 Foot in the ſecond Table,and oppoſite to 31 in the 7nch 
.* Column. 


% 
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Colamn,you' find 64 Foot,bo parts under the Column 10: put this 
down as many.times as any texs occur in your 47 Foot (which was 
the length of that Tree) and by the ſame Table the odd 7 will give 
you 45 Feet 22 parts, which fum'd together, amount to 303 Feet, 
62 parts, viz. half a Foot and half a quarter of a Foot. By this 
Method proceed for any length whatſoever. 


There remains but one operetion more, which our Timber-man 
- can much ſtand in zeed of dire&ion in; and that is, for the Meaſure 


of Planks; becauſe we have occaſion ſometimes to ſaw them in the 
—_ We will therefore add one Table more of that, and ſodiſ- 
miſs him. 


PAROB. V. 


A Plank or Board being 9 Inches broad : to find how much in 
length will make one foot. _ 


SOL. | 


Firſt find out 9 7ches in the firſt Column; oppoſite to that, in 
the ſecond Column, you ſhall meet 71. 4. o. which imports t Foot, 
4 Inches : (o much then in length of a Plank or Board 9 Inches 
broad, muſt go to make a Foot - So asevery 16 Inches in lewgth,isa 
foot of Plank, and conſequently,every 8 Inches, half a Foot ; every 
4 Inches a quarter &c. Thus again, if a Board hold 2 Foot and 3 In- 


ches in breadth; 5: Inches and 3 tenth parts of an 7zch in length, 


will make a ſquare ſuperficial foot of Plank, &- ſic de ceteris. 
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Explanation. 


;- Arv Tach being divided into I0 equal parts, and every of theſe 
parts'into as many, riiakes the Izch toTotitain 100 equal parts. 
LC , 4 & ..v 

© "TABLE-VL 


Q 


—<-  Imen_ we- <9 4% -_ = 
”_— 


E? 


© Thefirſt Column containing any numbet of Inches from 1 to 30, 
; you haveEifſeach T; able the letgth'of” a foof in feet and Izches, and 


( 


, the tenth part of an [ach to a #errth a tenth, vis. to the hnn- 
; dredth part. l | 


F a 


E Example, for Timber Mea ſure. 


CIC. A AB ne. - Oe” 7 vr ey > 1 reg ares 


I would know hoy long a piece of Timber of 10 Inches ſquare 


' ought to be to contain a foot of Timber.? Look 10 in the left- 


% 


. hand:Column , oppaſite to which you will find x foot 5 Tuches 2 
| . tenths of an Teach, and 8 tenths of a tenth part of an Inch. 
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TABLE VIL 
Example, for Board-mea ſure. 


I would know how long a Board muſt be of 5 Inches broad, to 
make a Foot of Board? Find out 5 in the left-hand Coluezz,oppolite 
to which you have 2 Foot, 4 Inches, eight tenth parts. | 


TABLE VIII. 
Example of Round Timber Meaſure. 


I would know how much an exa& round piece of Timybe# 
containing but one 1:ch in diameter muſt be in length, to make 
a Cube or Foot of ſolid Timber £ Look fig. 1.1n the left hand Co- 
lamn, and oppoſite to it, you will find 113 Foot, 1 tenth, 7 tenth 
parts of an 7nch, and one tenth part of a tenth yes which in all 
contains 1728 Inches, the thing you ſought : and fo of the reft. 

But all theſe queſtions are moſt exaQly, and Mathematically de- 
monſtrated by Mr. Cooke, where alſo of taking the Altitude of 
Trees the better to judge of the worth of them, with the Mea- 
ſaring of Wood-Lands, &c. together with neceſlary Calculations 
for the /eve/ing of Ground, and removing of Earth, drawing of 
Plots, and Figares. all which are very conducible to the ſeveral 
Argnments of this Sylvan Work. But to proceed. 

34. If you are to remove your Tixber, let the Dew be firſt off, 
and the South-wind blow before you draw it : neither ſhould you 
by any means put it to uſe for three, or four worths after, unleſs 
great neceſſity urge you, as it did D#zlzus, who in the Punic War, 
built his Fleet of Timber before it was ſeaſon'd, being not above 
two moths from the very Fe/ing to the Lawnching - and as were 
alſo thoſe Navies of Hiero after forty days; ahd that of Scipio, in 
the third Carthaginian War, from the vety Foreſt to the Sea. July 
is 2 good time for bringing home your fed Timber : But concern- 
ing the Time, and Seaſon of Felling, a juſt Treatiſe might be wrzt- 
ten: Letthe Learned therefore conſult Yitravins particularly on 
this ſubje@, L. 2. c. 19. Alſo M. Cato c. 17. Plin. L. 16. c.31. 
Conſtanutinus and Heron. l. 3. de RR. Veget. l. 4. c. 35. Columells 
L 3.c. 2. but eſpecially the moſt ample Theophraſtus gumoy i5ngjas, 
A 5, Note, that a Twrn of Timber is forty ſolid Feet, a Load, 

T5 | 

25. To make excellent Boards and Planks, *tis the advice of 
ſome, you ſhould Bark your Trees in afit feaſon, and ſo let them 
ſtand zaked \ full year before the feng; and in ſome caſes, and 
grounds, it jay be profitable - But let thefe, with what has been 
already ſaid in the foregoing Chapters of the ſeveral kznd-, ſuffice 
for this _—_ - I (hall add one Advertiſement of Caution to 
thoſe Noble Perſons, and others who have Groves, and Trees of 
ornament near their hoſes, andin their Gardens in? Lowdon, = 
C c the 
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the Circle of it; eſpecially, if they be of great ſtature, and well 
grown ſuch as are the Groves 1n the ſeveral Ts of Court ; nay, 
even that (comparatively, new Plantation) in my Lord of Bed- 
fords Garden, ec. and wherever they ſtand in the more interiour 
parts of the City; that they be not over haſty, or by any means 
 perfivaded teat down any of their old Trees, upon hope of new 
more flouriſhing P/antetions ; thickning, or repairing deformi- 
ties 3 becauſe they grew fo well when firſt they were ſer : Ir 15to 
be confider'd how exceedingly that pernicious ſmoak of the Sea- 
coal isincreas'd ix, and about Loxdow lince they were firſt planted, 
and the buildings environing them, and incloſing it in amongſt 
them, which does ſo univerlally contaminate the Azr, that what 
Plantations of Trees (ſhall be now begun in any of thoſe places, will 
have much ado, great difficulty, and require a long time, to be , 
brought to- any tolerable. perfeftion : Therefore let them make 
much of what they have; and though I diſcourage none, yet I can 
anumate nane-to cut down the old. 
!/.36. And here might now come in a pretty ſpeculation, what 
ſhould be the Reaſon after general Fel/ings, and Extirpations of 
valt #oods of one ſpecies, the next ſportemecons (uy ſhould 
be of quite a diflerent;ſors 2. We ſee indeed ſomething of this in 
our Gardens and Corrs fields (as the beſt of Poets witneſſes) but - 
that may be much imputed;te the alteration, by - improvement, or 
dewiment of the Sozl and' ather Accidents ; whatever the Can ſe 
may be, ſince it appears not in any univerſal decay of Netre (ſut- 
ficiently exploded) I ſhall only here produce matter of Fa@&, and 
that it ordinarily bappens,: Asin ſome gaodly Woods formerly be- 
lopging to my. Grandfather that wereall of Oak; after telling, 
they univerſally ſprung. up Beech; and 'tas affirm'd by general Ex- 
perience, that after-Beech, Birch fucceeds ;, as in that famous Wood 
at Darnwmay on the River Tindarne in the Provixce of Moray in 
Scotland, where nothing had grown but 04k ina #ood three 
avles in length, and bappily more Southerly, it might have been 
Beech, and not Birch. till the third degradation. Birches fami- 
larly grow out of o/d, and. decay'd Oaks; but whence this $ym- 
pathy, andatfetion ſhould proceed, is: more difficult to: reſolve, in 
as much as/we donot. dete& any. fo prolifical,, and eminent Seed in 
that Tree. 'Some Accidents. of this nature may be imputed. to. the 
Winds, and the Birds who frequently have been known to watt, 
and convey. Seeds. to places widely. diſtant, aswe have touch'd in 
the. Chapter. of Firs, 8c. Sef&. 4. Holly has been ſeen to.grow out 
of 4ſp, as 4h out of ſeveral Trees, eſpecially Hai-Thorn ; nay, in 
an old rotten Afþ-ſtunep, 1n a place where no Aſhes at all grew by 
; any #jles in the whole County - And L have had it confidently 
alerted by Perſons of undoubted truth, that they. have ſeena Tree 
cutin the middle, whoſe heart was .4ſh-wood, and the exteriour 
part 04k, and this in - Northamptonſtvire : And why not as well 
(though with: ages more difficulty?) as through a #i/ow, 
whaſe, Bady.(ay.is noted) it has beenobkerved to penetrate even to 
the Earth. oltruding the #ilow quite out of its place, of which 
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a pretty Emblem might be conceiv'd : But I purſue theſe Irflaxces 
no farther, concluding this Chapter with the Norway Engine; Or 1. 
' Sew-Mill, to be either moved with the force of Water, or Wind,” 
&c. for the more expedite cxttizg, and converting of Timber, to: 
which we will add another, for the more facile perforation and bo- Z 
ring of Elxs, or-other Timber to make Pipes and Aqueda#svand® 
the excavating of Columns. to preſerve their Shafts from ſplitting, *.. ' 
to which otherwiſe they are obnoxious. © +8 Bl 
The Frames of both theſe Inſtruments diſcover themſelves fuffk þ- 
.ciently to the eye, and therefore will need the lefs deſcription 3 -. 
' There is yet this reformation from thoſe - which they uſe both in” 
Norway, and Switzerland ; That whereas they make the Timber ap- 
;proach the Sawezs,by certain indented Wheels with a Rochet (which 
'1s frequently out of order) there is inthe firſ# Fignre, a ſubſtituti-* 
on of two Connterpoiſes of about three hundred pound weight, 
each, as you may ſee at A. A. faſtning the Cords to which they ap-- 
pend, at the extreams of two moveable pieces of Timber, which 
ſlide on two other pieces of fixed Wood, by the aid of certain ſmall 
 Pullys, which you may imagine to be within an Hizge in the Howſe 
or 27:1, by which means the Weights continually draw, and 2d- 
 vancethe moving pzeces of Wood, and conſequently the Timber ' 
to be ſ{it, faſtned 'twixt the faid Pieces, towards the Teeth of the 
Saws, riling, and falling as the motion, of the wheel direts; And 
'on this Fraxee you may-put four or-five.S$2ws, or more if you 
pleaſe, and place them at what intervals you think fit, according to 
the dimenſions which you deſign 'in cutting the Tizeber for your 
#ſe ; and when the piece is ſawz,then one or twomenwitha Lewer 
muſt turn a Reder, to which there is annext a ſtrong Cord, which 
will draw back the Pzece, and lift up the Counter-pozſe; and ſo 
the pzece put a little towards one fide, dire the Saws againſt ano- 
ther. | CER 
. - The ſecond Figure for Boring, conliſts of an Ax-tree, to which 
1sfaſtned a Wheel of fixand thirty Teeth, or more, as the velocity 
of the Water-motion requires; forif it be ow, more Teeth are re- 
quiſite z There muſt alſo be a Pin0z of fix, turn'd by the faid in- 
dented heel : Then to the Ax-tree of the Pinion 1s to be fixt a 
——long Anger; a9 tn) letter-A; which muſt- paſs through the bole B, to - -. -- 


break : -Continge this work till the Trgg, ot pieceof Timber be bo-. 
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To theſe we might add feveral more, as they are deſcribed by 
Beffow, Ramelli, Canſe, and others ; as likewiſe Cranes, and! Me- 
© _ rhines for the eafier Elevation, Moving, and Ti hanffurving of 

—_ but they are now become familiar; and fore I omit 
tNEm. 


Hh Y 


CHAP. XXXL 
Of Timber, the Seaſoning and Ules,and of Fuel. 


197 


Ince it is certam and Demonſirable, that all Arts and Artiſans Seaſoning: 


whatſoever, muſt fail and ceaſe, ifthere were no Timber and 


Food in a Nation (for hethat ſhall take his Per, and begin to fer 


down what Art, Myfterie, or Trade belonging any way to burr 
life, could be maintam'd and exercisd without Wood, will qui 

find that I fpeak nv Paradox) I fay, when this ſhall be well confe- 
der'd, it will appear, that we had better be' without Gold; than 
without Timber - This contemplation,and the univerſal »ſe ofthar 
Precious Xterra! (which yet is not of univerſal »ſe 'till it be duly 


-prepar'd) has mov'd me to deſign a ſolemn Chepter for the ſeaſon- 


#p,' as well as to mention ſome farther particular Applications of it. 
The firſt, and chiefeſt uſe of T5*rber was doubtleſs for the building 
| of Howes, and habitations to ſhelter Aer in: It is in. his 1. chop. 
2. lib. where Vitravins (hews, in what ſimple, and plain manner, 
our firſt progenitoxs erected their humble Cortages 5 when like 
thoſe of Cholcos and Phyrigie, they began to _—_— of the 
fabterranenn, and Cavernous Rocks, laid the Gronndſfil 


upon which placd the npright poſts, and rudely fram'd a 
pounted normLes md perpetuis planis (on itch the Critics 
have vext their © tefearches) and from which mean beginning, all 
all the ſuperb, and pompous &ffetts of ArchiteFare have proceeded: 
Bur to purſie our T#tle, we have before ſpoken concerning ſome 
preparations of farding Trees defignd for Timber, by a half-cut- 
. Ing, disbarking, and the ſeaſons of drawing, and »ſing it. : 
2, Lay up your Timber very dry, in an airy place (yet out of 
the Wird of Sun) and not ſtanding uprigit, but lying along one 
picee upon another, interpoſing fome blocks berween them, 
to preſerve them from a certain wouldineſs which they uſually con- 
tra} —_ they foeet, and RS produces a kind of 
gw, epenally if there be any ſeppy parts remaining, 
"Y Some tits woe yet, who keep HR prays as moiſt as they 


can, by ſubwerging it in Water, where they let it imbibeto hinder = 


the cleaving z and this is good in Fir, both forthe better 


ir, b ſtripping 
and ſeaſonings yes, and not only in Fer, but other Timber : lay 
therefore your Boards a Fortmight in the Weter, and then ſetting 
them upright m the S$»n and #7ed, fo as it may Geely paſothrough 


them, 
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them, (eſpecially during the heats of Symmer, which is the tine of 
finiſhing Buz/dings) turn them daily; and thustreated, even new- 
"ly ſawn Boards, will Floor far better than a tmany years dry Sea- 
ſoning, as they call it. But to prevent all poſſible accidents, when 
you lay your Floors, letthe joynts be ſhot, fitted, and tack'd down 
| only forthe firſt year, nailing them for good and all the zext ; 
.and by this means they will lye ftanch, clole, and without fbrink- 
ing in the leaſt, as if it were all of one piece 3 and upon this occa- 
fion I am to add an- obſervation which may: prove of no ſmall uſe 
' to Builders; that if one take up Dea-boards that may have lain 
in the floor an bundred years, and ſhoot them again, they will cer- 
tainly ſhrink (oties quoties) without the former metliod. \(A- 
mongſt iheel-Wrights the Water-ſeaſoning (which hinders the 
exhaling of the Alcaly ſalt in it, cauſing the hardneſs) is of eſpe- 
cial regard, and in ſuck-eſteem amongſt ſome, that Jam aſfur'd the 
' Venetians for their Proviſion in the Arſenal, lay their 02k ſome 
years init, before they employ it, 'Indeed the Tzrks, not only Fe// 
at all times of the year, without any-regard to the ſeaſox ; but em- 
ploy their :7imber green and unſcaſon'd ; ſo that though they have 
. excellent ,0ak, it decays in a ſhort fue by this, only negle&. 

Elm fell'd never fo green for ſuddain »ſe, 1tplung'd foxr, or five 
days 1n water (eſpecially Salt, which. 1s beſt). obtains an admira- 
ble, ſeaſoning, and may immediately ,be:usd. . Some again com- 
mend baryings in the Earth; others jn/ wheat 5 and there be ſea- 

| ſonings of the fire, as for the ſcorching and hardning of P3les, which 
_ are to ſtand either 'in the water, orthe earth. | OO 


| = TheOke | * Er ſuſpinſa focis exploret robora fumus. 
Explore, ſuſpefided in theiChimhey ſmoke. - | | yy | | 
Georg. Is 


For that te molt Timber it contributes much to its duration. Thus 
do all the; Elements contribute to, the Art of Seaſoning. The 
Learned Interpreter of Antonio Neris Art of Glaſs c. 5. ſpeaking of 
the Diffegence 'of Yegetables, as they are made uſe of at various 
ſeaſons, obſeryes from the Button:monld-makers in thoſe woods 
they uſe, that Pear-trees.cut in Summer work tougheſt, but Holly 
inthe Winter, Box hardeſt about Eaſter, but mellow in Summer, 
Hawthorn kindly about ,0Fober, and, Service tree in the Swm- 
mer. | , 

4. And yeteven the greeneſt Tixber is ſometimes deſirable for 
ſuch as.Cerve and Txrx; but it choaks the teeth of our Sews ;. and 
for Doors, Windows, Floors, and other cloſe Works,. it ig altoge- 
ther to be rejected ; eſpecially, where Walnut-tree is the materiel, 
which will be ſure to ſhrink : Therefore it is beſt,to chooſe ſuch 
as 1s of two, or three years ſeaſoning, and that is neither moiſt..nor 
over-dry ; the mean isbelt. Sir Hugh Plat informs us, that the Ye- 
netians ule to burn, and. ſcorch their #zwber in a flaming fire; con- 
tinually turning it round-with an Exgize, till they have gotten up- 
on it an hard, black, Cogaly cruſt; and the Secret carries with it 
great probability ; for that the Wood is brought. by it to ſuch a 
hardneſs and dryneſs,vt cm omnisputrefaitio incipiat ab humido, 

, : nor 
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nor Earth, nor Water can penetrate itz I my ſelf remembring to 
haveſeen Chercoals dug out of the ground amongſt the ruines of 
- antient Buildings, which have 1n all probability, lam cover'd' with. 
earth above 1500 years. : 

5. Timber which is cleft, is nothing ſo obnoxious to rift and 
cleave as what is hewen; nor that which is ſqzar'd, as what 1s 
roxund ; and therefore where uſe is to be made of huge and maſlte 
Columns, let them be boared through from end to end ; it is an ex- 
cellent preſervative from ſplitting,and not z#»-philoſophical; though 
to cure this accident, the rubbing them over with-a wax-cloth is 


d: good, ' Painters Putty, &c-:or before it be converted, the ſmear- 


ing the #i22ber over with Cow-dung,which prevents the effe&s both 
of Sx# and Air upon it 3 if of neceſſity it muſt; lie exposd: Bur 
beſides the former remedies, I find #h45, for the cloling of the 
chops and clefts of Greez Timber, to anoint and ſupple it with the 
fat of powder'd beef-broth, with which it muſt be well foak'd, the 
chaſm's fill'd with ſpunges dipt mto it 3 this, to be'twice done 0- 
ver : Some Carpenters make uſe of greaſe and ſawdnſt mingled 5 
bat the firſt is ſo good a way (fays my Authour) that I have ſeen 
Find-ſhock-timber ſo exquiſitely cloſed, as not to: be difcerned 
where the defeds were: This muft be usd when the Tizzber is 
Teen. | 

6. We ſpake before of Squzaring, and I would now recommend 
the £uartcring of ſuch trees as will allow uſeful and competenc 
Scantlings, to be of much moredurableneſs, and effe&t for ſtrength, 
than where (as cuſtom is, and for: want of obſervation) whole 
Beams and Timbers areapply'd'in 8hips or Houſes, withſlab and alt 
about them, uponfalſe fappoſitions of ftrength beyond theſe Pxar- 
ters ; For there Binall #rees an evident Izterſtice or ſeparation 
between. the heart and the reſt of the body, which renders it much 
more obnoxious to decay and miſcarry, than when they are treat- 
ed, and coxverted as I have: defſcribd it; and it would hkewiſe 
fave a world of Materials in the Building of great Ships, whereſo 
much excellent #3mber 1s hew'd away to fpoil, were it more in pra- 
ice. - Finally, | | 

7. I muſt not omit to take notice of the coating of timber in 


Work, usd by the HoHanders tor the preſervation of their Gates, 


Port-cullis's, Draw-bridges, Slnces, and other huge beews and 
Contignations of timber expos'd to the Sxx, and perpetual inju- 


ries of the Weather, by a certain mixture of Pi#ch and Tar, upon: - 


which they ſtrew ſmall piecesof Cockle, and other ſhels, beaten al- 
molt to powder, and mingled with Sea-ſard, or the Scales of Iron, 
beaten ſmall and ſifted, which z»craſts, and arms 1t after an in- 
credible manner againſt all theſe aſſaults and foreign invaders: But 
if this ſhould be deem'd more obnoxious to Firing, I have heard 
that a W2ſbþ made of Alu», has wonderfully protected it againſt 
the aſſaults even of that devouring Element, and that ſo a wooder 
Tower or Fort at the Pireum an Athenian Port, wasdefended by 
Archelaws a Commander of Mithridates, from the great Sy{a ; 
But,you have ſeveral Compoſitions for this purpole in that _— 
parable 
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parable Treatiſe of Naval{archite@ure, written .in the Low-Dutch 
by N. Witſer chap. 6. part 1. the Book is a Folio, and he that 
ſhould well tranſlate it into our Lagnege (which I much wonder 
has not yet been done) would deſerve well of the publick. 

8. Timber that you have occaſion to lay in AMorter, or which 
1s1n any part contiguous to Lime,as Doors. Window Caſes, Ground- 
fils, and the extremities of Beams. &c. ſhould be capd with mol- 
ten Pitch, which will be a marvellous preſerver of it from the burn- 
ing, and deſtructive cffefts of the Lime z and in defed of Pitch, 
| Loam, or Clay will prove a tolerable defence: But though Lime 
beſo deſtructive whilſt Tizzber lies thus dry, it ſeems they mingle 
it with Hair, to keep the Worm out of $ hips which they, Feath for 
Southern voyages; though it is held much to retard rheir courle : 
wherefore the Portugals ſcorch them with fire, which often proves 
very dangerous, and indeed their Ti#+ber being harder, is not ſo- 
eaſily penetrable 3 and therefore have ſome been thinking of ſend- 
ing out ſome tougher ſorts of Material, eſpecially of a bitter fap; 
ſuch as is reported to be the wood of a certain Indian-pear : and 
ſome talk of a Lixiviz-: todo the feat; others. ofa pitchy ſubſtance 
to be extracted out of Sea-coal ; but nothing has yet been found 
more expedient, than the late application of thin /a-zizs of ſheet 
Lead, if that alſo be no impediment to their failing : However, 
there are many kind of woods in the rien: (beſides the 4- 
cejon) that breedsno Worms, and ſuch is the white wood of Ja- 
z4ica proper enough to build Ships. © 

9. For all uſes, that Timber is eſteem'd: the beſt, which is the 
moſt porderons, and which lying long. makes deepeſt izypreſſzor in 
the Earth, or in the: Water. being floated; alſo. what 1s without 
knots, yet firm, and free from ſap 3 which is that fatty, whiter; and 
ſofter part, call'd by. the Antients Albarnnm, which you: are dili- 
gently to hew away; here we have much ado about the Torulus of 
the. Fir, . and the $2o0w9%5 AG. by both -Yitravins and Theo- 
phraſtzs, which I paſs over. You ſhall perceive ſome which has a 
ſpiral convolution of the veizs 3 but it is a vice proceeding from 
the ſeverity of unſeaſonable #izters, and defect of good nutri- 
ment. ; ? 

10. My Lord Bacon Exp. 658. recommends for tryal of a ſornd 
or kznotty piece of Timber, to cauſe one to ſpeak at one of the Fx- 
treams to his Companion hitning at the other; for if it be knotty, 
the ſound (ſays he) will come abrupt. | | 

11. Moreover, it is expedient that you know which is the Graz, 
and which are the Yeirs in Timber (whence the term fluviari ar- 
borem ) becauſe of the difficulty of working againſt it: Thoſe there- 
fore are counted the veizzs which grow largeſt, and are ſofter for the 
benefit of Cl:aving, and Hewing; that the Grain or PeGines, 
which runs in waves, and makes the divers and beautiful chamfers 
which ſome woods abound in to admiration. The Fir-tree Hor:- 
zontally cut, has two Circles of different Fibers, which (when 
the Tizzber comes to be cleft in the middle) ſeparates into four dif- 


ferent Faves, whence Pliny calls them quadrifiuvios, and it isto 
| be 
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be noted, that the »odows, and any a of theſe ſort of Trees; 
is that only which grows from the Boxghs to the ſummit or 


Top, by YVitravins term'd the Faſternes, which both Baldys, and 
Salmaſins derive 2 Fuſte. The clean part, free of theſe bole, 
(being that which when the ſappy /abis cutaway,is the beſt)he calls 


Sapiena. Finally, The Graiz of Beech runs two _—_— ways, and 
| b therefore to be wrought accordingly; and indeed the graiz of 
all T:wber ought well to be dbſerv'd; fincethe more you work ac- 
cording to it , eſpecially in cleaving, and the leſs you Saw, the 
ſtronger will be your work. _.. | | 
..12. Here it may be = enquird, whether of all the forts we 
have enumerated, the old, | 


Gue-ſtocks, ec. and what kind of Pear, and Plumiree give the 
deepeſt Red, and approaches neareſt in beduty to Braſil - 'Tis af- 
firm'd the old Ok, old Walnnt, and young Aſp, are beſt for moſt 
= and yet for $hip-Carpeztry this does not always hold ; nor 

oes the bigneſs ofitſo much recommend it 3 becaule 'tis common- 
ly a ſign of age, which (like to very old. men) is often brittle and 
effete. Black and thorny Plum-tree is of the deepeſt Qriency; but 


whether theſe belong to the Foreſt, I am not yet ſatisfied, and there-. 


fore have aſſigned themno Chapter apart. But now I ſpeak of the 
Plam-tree, T am aflur'd by a worthy Friexd, that the Gur thereof 


diſfolv'd in Yizegar, does cure the moſt contumacious Tetters, 


- When all other remedies outwardor inwardly applied, nothing a- 


vail'd. 


% 


I3. Ley: Lwould alfo add ing concerning what woods. 


are obſerved to be moſt ſororoxs for Muſtcal Inſtruments : We as 
yet detect few but the German Aer which isa ſpecies of Xaple, for 


the Rimms of Viols, and the choiceſt, and fineſt grain'd Fir for the - 


Bellies : The finger-boards, Back, and Ribs, | have ſeen of Tew, 
Pear-tree, &c. But Pipes, Recorders, and wind-Izſtruments, are 
made both of hard, and ſoft woods ; I had lately an Organ with a 
ſet of 0Oaken-pipes, which were the moſt ſweet and meow that were 
ever heard ; It was a very old 1:ſtrument, and formerly, I think, 
belonging to the Duke of Norfolk. | 
14. For the place of growth, that Timber is cſteem'd beſ# which 

grows moſt in the Su, and ona dry and hale ground ; for thoſe 
trees which ſuck, god drink little, are moſt hard, robuſt, and long- 
eſt liv'd, inſtances of Sobriety, ' The Climate contributes much to 


its quality, and the Northers ſituation is —_—_ the reſt of the 


warters 5 ſo as that which grew in T»/cany was of old thought 
GR than that of the Yexetiar fide; and yet the Bzſcay Timber, 
js eſteemed better than what they have from colder Countries: and 
trees of the wilder kind, and barrex, than the over much cultiva- 
ted, and great bearers: but of this already. ; | 
15. To omit;nothing, Authours have ſum'd up the natwres of 
$imber ; as the hardeſt Ebeny, Box, Larch, Lotns, Terebinth, Cor- 
us, Tew, &c. and though thele indurategd woods be too poti- 
derous for Ship-carpentry ; yet _ have been Veſſels built of by 
D 


or the younger Trees do yield the fair- 
eſt Coloxr, pleaſant Grain and Gloſf for RO InGG, Boxer, 
u 
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by the Portugal in Americe,; in which the PLanks; andinnermoſt 
Timbers hiad been faw'd'Vety thin for 'Vghme fake; and the knez-" 
#114ber put together of divets ſinall pieces, by reaſon'of the infle- 
xiblenel, of it,*' both which" could 'riot! but render the'8h3ps very 
weak : In' the'ttiean time, the perfe#ion of thele hard materials 
conſiſts mich in their receiving the 'thoſt exquiſite: pol3rzre 3 and 
for this, Li-ſeed, or the fycerer Nut-2y! does the effe&t beſt: 
Pliny gives us the Receipt, with'd decottion of Watnut-ſhales, and 
certain wild" pears : Next"to thefe, Oak, for Ships, 'and Houſes 

| (or more minutely) the 04k for the Keel, the Robur for the Prow, 
Walnut the Stern, Elm the Pumps Furnerns |. 1. c. 22. con- 
ceives the '4rk to have been built of ſeveral woods; Correl, Holy, 
ec. for Pins, Wedges, &*c. Cheſnuut, Horn-beam, Poplar, e>c. 
Fhen for Bucklers; and Targets, were commended the more ſoft 
and moiſt ; becauſe apt to cloſe, ſwell, and make up their wounds 
pe ſuch as Wilow, Lime, Birch, Alder, Elder, Aſh, Poplar, 


C 
The Aobury, or Wild Oak Timber, beſt to ſtand in ground ; the 
©wercus without 3 and-our Erglifp, for being leaſt obnoxious to 
ſplinter, and the 1riſh for reſiſting the Worz (tough as leather) 
are doubtleſs for Shipping to be preter d before all other : The Cy- 
preſs, Fir, Pines, Cedar, &&c. are beſtfor Poſts, and Columns, be- 
cauſe of their ere# growth,natural and comely 4im7#nntions. Then 
apain it is noted, that Oriental Treevare hardeſttowards the Cortex 
or Bark ; our Weſtern towards the middle,which we call the Hearr; 
and that Trees which bear frazz, or but little,are more d4zrable than 
the more pregnant.It 1s zoted of 0ak,that the krotrof an inveterate 
Tree,juſt where a luſty arm joyns to the Stezx,is as chirioully vein'd 
_ asthe Walnut,which omitted 1n the Chapter of the Oak, I here ob- 
ſerve. The Pal-eto growing to that prodigious height in the Bzyba- 
does, and whoſe top bears an excellently taſted Cabage, grows "fo 
wonderfully hard, that an Edge-Tool will ſcarce be forced into it. 
Pines, Pitch, Alder, and'El, are excellent to make Pumps and 
Conduit-pipes, and for all Water-works, &c. Fir for Beams, Bolts, 
Bars; being tough, and not ſo apt to break as the hardeſt 04k - 
In ſum, the more odoriferows Trees are the more durable and 1a- 
ſting 3 and yet I conceive that well feaſon'd 02k may contend 
with any of them; eſpecially, if ether preſerved under ground, or 
kept perfe&ly dry : In the mean time, as to its gpplication in $hp- 
ing, the beſt of it ought to be employ'd for the Keel, (that is, 
within, elſe Elm exceeds) the main beazrs and rafters, whilſt for 
the ornamental parts, much (lighter T:»:ber ſerves: One note more 
15 requiſite, namely, that great care be had' to 'make'the Trandels 
of the beſt, tougheſt, and ſincereſt wag many a Veſſel having beer) 
loſt tipon' this account 3 and therefore dry, and young Timber is 
to be prefer'd for this, and for which the HoZanders are plentifully 
7 nar d out of Ireland, as Nicholas Wit ſer has himſelf acknow- 
ledged. 
| ; 6. Here farther 'for the »ſes of #592ber, I will obſerve to our 
Reader ſome other Particulars for direction both of the $eFHer and 
Buyer, 


/ 


-- 
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Buyer, applicable tothe ſeveral Species - And firſt of the,two ſorts: 
of Lathes allow'd by Statute, oxe of five, the other of four foot : 
long, becauſe of the different Intervals of, Refters --:That: of five : 


has 100 to the Bundle, thoſe of four 1203 and to be'in. breadth 

T Inch and :, and half Inch thick ; of either of which arts there: 
are three, viz. Heart-oak, Sap-Lathes,, and Deal Lathes, which. 
alſo differ in Price « The Heart-oak are fitteſt to. lie- under tyling;: 
the ſecond ſort, for plaſiring of ſide-walls, and the #bird, for Ceil- 

ings, becauſe they are ſtreight and even. 

17. Here we will gratifie our curious Reader with as curious an 
Account of the Comparative ſtrength, and fortitude of the ſeveral 
uſual ſorts of ti#2ber, as upon Suggeſtions previous.to this Work, 
it was ſeveral times Experimented by the. Royal Society,; though o-: 
mitted in the firſt 7wpreſſzor, becauſe the txy4/s were not complete: 
as they now thus ſtand 1n our- Regiſter | /,, - 2h \ 


March-23. 1663s on 


The Experiment of breaking ſeveral ſorts of Food was. beguri to' 
be made : And there were taken three pieces of ſeveral kinds; of. 
Fir, Oak, and 4h. each an Inch thick, and two foot' long, the 
Fir weighed 8 © Onnces, and was broken with 200 U. weight : 
The 04k weigh'd 12 > Z, broken with 250 weight : the 4/6 weigh'd 
Io; =, broken with 325 wezght. : 

Beſides there were taken 3 pieces of the ſame ſorts of wood each 
of = inch thick, and 1 foot long : the Fir weighd j&,,and was bro- 
ken with © of an 100: The 04k weighd 145 va with £ of an: 
100: the 4fþ weigh 'd 1} & broken with Tool. - WER 

Again, there wasa piece of Fir; Inch ſquare, and two. foot long, 
broken with 33 /. A piece of 2 '{xcb thick, x 1zch broad, and 7 foot 
long, broken with . 100 weight edge-wiſe y, And a piece of + znch 
thick, 1+ broad, 2 foot long, broken with 825 weight, alſo edge- 
WwX je, ; SLY: FJI3LVE 8Y 

The Experiment was order'd to be repeated by the Preſident, to 
Sir #il/am Petty, and Mr. Hook; and, it .was ſuggeſted by ſome of 
the Company, that in theſe zryals conſideration might be had of the 
age, hnottinſs, ſolidity, ſeveral Soils, and parts of trees, &c. and 
Sir Robert Morray did particularly add, that. it might be obſery'd 
how far any kind of Wood bends before it breaks. | 


March — 64. 


The Operator gave an Accompt of more pieces of wood broken 
by weight , viz.: a:piece of Fir 4 foot: long 2 Inches, 53 Once 
weight, broken with 800 I. weight, and very little bending, with 


' 7503 by which the Hypotheſes ſeems to. be confirm'd,. that in firci- 


Lar pieces, the Proportion of the breaking-weight is according to: 
the baſis. of the wo oken : Secondly, [of a piece.of Fir, 2 foot 


long, 1 Izch.ſquare, cut away from the.middle both-ways. to- half 
an Zach, which ſupported 250 /. weigh before it broke, which is 
; D d 2 ' more 


þ 
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more by © 4. than a piece of the ſame #hickreſs every way was 
formerly brokew with 3 thedifference was guefled to pr from 
the more firmneſs of rhis other piece. 

His Lord/dip the Preſident, was deſired to contribute to the Pro- 
ſccution of this Expr#imext, and particularly, to conſider what 
line © Ream muſt be cut in, and how thick it ought to be atthe 
Extreamm, to be equally ſtrong : Which was brought in April 13, 
bur | find it not emter'd. | 


April 20. 1664. 


The Experiment of breaking Wood was proſecuted, and there 
weretaken two pieces of F3r, each z#wo foot long, and 1 Trch ſquare, 
which were broken, the one long-weys with 300 |. weight, the 0- 
ther tran ſver ſe-ways with 2: hundred : Secondly, two pieces of 
the ſame wood, eachof 2 of an Inch ſquare,and two foot long, bro- 
ken, the one log-ways with 1* hundred ; the other #ranſoer ſe 
with 100 /. weight : Thirdly, one piece of 2 foot long * Inch ſquare, 
broken log-ways with 81 1. Fourthly, one piece cutout ofa crook- 
ed 0aken-itter, with anarching Greir, about 2 I:ch ſquare, two 
foot long, broken with > handred. 


June 29. 1664. 


"There were trade ſeveral Experiments more of breaking wood : 
Firſt, a piece of Fir 7 Inch diameter, and 3 Teches long, at which 
diſtance the weight hung, broke in the Plove of the\ Grain boriz.on- 
tally, with 663 |. whereof 15 f. Troy 3 Pertically, with 2 1. more. 
Alſo Frr of a ! Prob diameter, and 1: Snch long, broke vertically 
with' 204. add borizontady, with 19 {. Elm of ! Inch diameter, 
and three inches bong broke horizontally, with 47 1. YVertically 
with 23 [. &lm of ; ith diameter, and 1: Inch long, broke bori- 
Zontally with 12 þ Vertically with 10 ]. whichis Note worthy. 


Tuly 6. 1664. 


The Experiwent of breaking Yoods profecuted: A piece of 
Ock'of © Toh diumeter and three Ivobes Bo at which "liſtarice 
the weight hung, broke hovinontally with 48 1. Perrically with 
401. Aſp of f Inch diameter, and E Tnch long, horizontally with 
77 |. Vertically, with 75 l. Afb of + Imoh diameter, and 1: Inch 
long, horizontally with 19 |. Yertically, with 12,1]. ec. Thus far 

the Rog fer. In the mean rime | learn that in the Aires of Mcr- 
 diippieces of Timber of butithe thickneſs of a mans arm, will ſap- 


1 9gutee of Bureh ; .and'that ſome _ bakery 
rye as tiin/as:ever, prowing zouph and black, and bemingexposd 
wo'or three days wei and 8a», ſcarce yields ke Ax. 
T8. Here might comein the Problems of Cardinal Cufe in Lib.g. 
Htiote diel.'4® CA different velociry:ofthe ut ſent of 
great pieces: {Fm ber, before the ſmaller, dubmenged im water 3 as 


alſo 
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alſo of the wezght ; as v. g. Why a picce of Wood 100 L weight, 
poiſing more in the A4zy than 2 1. of Lead, the 2 |. of Lead ſliould 
ſeem to weigh (he ſhould fay $izk) more in the Water ? Why 
Fruits being ct off from the Tree, weigh heavier, than when they 
were growing £ with ſeveral the like Paradoxes, haply more cx- 
rious than uſeful, and therefore we purpoſely omit them 3 but ſo 
may wenot the recommendation of that uſeful Treatiſe of Dupli- 
cate proportion, together with a new Hypotheſis of Elaſtique or 
ſpringy bodies, to ſhew the ſtrengths of Timbers, and other hows- 
geneons materials applyd to Buildings, Mgchines, &c. as it is 
publiſh'd by that admirable Gezzzs, the learned Sir Willigae Petty. 
To which we joyn that part of Dr. Grews comparative Anatowy 
of Tryxks, as variouſly fitted for Mechenical uſes; where that 
molt induſtrious and curious ſearcher into nature, deſcribes to us 
whence Woods are ſaft, faſt, hard, apt to be cleft, tough, dyra- 
ble, &c. Laſtly, 
I9. Concerning Squar'd, and Principal Timber for any uſual - 

Building, theſe are the legal Proportions, and which Buildings 
ought not to vary from. . | 


iFF. BR In. In. Feet Inch * Inch- 
WS « 4-4 16)1n length, S: 8 11: Infe C / 


! 2 


or Gir- /18to20” muſt be Jag & 9, 7oyſts myſt be J8 ———— 
ders Po 23-" in their N14 1 of io: in their Jy & $ | 
3 


from 23 26x Squart- ( 16 12 * Square ff ————— 
2 8) I7 1g | 
CF. F.Y Inlagth (6 5g Wallplates and Beams Finch Inch 
Binding Trim- ) 7 t0 14; 6 wal} be 7 & 540 of aby length, from 35 )7 T: 
Foyſts & ming in t ® 5 ( foot, ave in 10 & 6. 
from Square their ſquare — —_ (8. .4 
Purlynes < 15 SH haye in their & 
from 183 21: J ſquare 12—9 


I 
F. F.? | 
Principal | 12'—14* | In length 


"In, In." 38 ce Y IJ e 
8 .) on 6 Ra me F, muft >) - 3; 
Raſters } x 4 —18! muſt have [9 7 the }7 | 7950 6: 1 have 
cut \ 1840-24: platheir <1ow8% 4 8 plagtheg ein 
Taper i—24: | are on 2 9] 8 | from g' ' their 
from | - ; + one fide 7. 9| 6. | Js 
L243—36, j & a C 3 9. L i5==4 


Principal Diſchargers C Foor Y muſt have C Inch Inch) 
of any length from 10 Fc: their r= P 
ppwzed ſquare 16—13 

But Carpenters alſo work by Square, which is 10 foot in Frawing 
and EreCting the Carcaſe (as they call it) of any Timber Edifice, 
which is valued according to the g and choice of the Ma- 
terials, and curioſity in Framing; eſpecially Roofe and 8teir- 
caſes, which are of moſt charges. And here might alſo ſomerhin 
be added concerning the manner of freming the Carcaſes of Build- 
ings, as of Floors, pitch of Roof; , the length of Hips, and 
Sleepers, together with the names of all thoſe ſeveral Timbers uſed 
mn #4hrics totally confilting of Wood 5 but i find it A = 4 
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hand, and Publiſh'd ſome-years lince, at the end of a late Tranf-. 
lation of the firſ# Book of Palladio, to which I refer the Reader. 
And to accompliſh out Artiſt in Timber, with the utmoſt which 
that material is capable of; to the Study and Contemplation of 
that ſtupendious Aoof,: which 'now hes over the ever renowned 
Sheldoneau Theatre at the” Vnziverſity of Oxford ; being the fole 
Work and Contrivement: of that my moſt Honoured Friend 
Sir Chr. Wrer, now worthily dignified with the Szperintendency 
of his Majefties Buildings. See Dr. Plots deſcription of it in his 
Nat. Hiſt, of Oxfordſhire, p. 272, 273. Tab. 13, 14. alſo D. Wallis 
de Motu part 3. de veGe cap. 6. prop. 10. EEG: 

20. We did; in Chap. 2'. mention certain Sxbterranear. Trees, 
which Mr. Cazbden ſuppoſes grew altogerher under the _— : 
And truly, itdid appear a very Paradox to me, till I both ſaw, and 
diligently. examin'd that piece (Plank, Stone, or both ſhall I name 
it) of Lignum foſſile taken outof a certain 2xarry thereof at Agua 
Sparta not far from Ryme,and ſent to the moſtincomparably learn- 
ed Sir George. Ent, by that obliging Virtuoſo Cavalier dal Pozzgo. 
He that ſhall examine the — and feel the ponderonſneſs of it, 
ſinking in water, &c. will eaſily take it for a ftoze; but he that 
ſhall behold its. greizr, ſo exquiſitely #ndxlated, and varied, toge- 
ther with its co/our, manner of hewing, chips, and other moſt per- 
fe reſemblances, will never ſcruple to pronounce it arrant wood. 

$ignor 8telluti (an Italian) has publiſh'd-a whole Treatiſe ex- 
preſly to deſcribe this great Criofity : And there has been brought 
to our z0t ice, a certain relation of an Elm growing in Bark lire 
near Farringdon,whigh being cut towards the Koot,was there plain- 
ly Petrified ; the like, as I once myſelf remember to have ſeen in 
another Tree, which grew quite througha Rock near the Sepulchre 
of Agrippina (the Mother of that Monſter Nero) at the Baiaby Na- 
ples, which appear'd to be all Stoxe, and trickling down in drops 
of Wafer, if I forget not. But, whiles others have Phzloſophiz'd 
according to their manner upon theſe extraordinary Corcretions 
ſee what the moſt induſtrious, and knowing Mr. Hook , Curator of 
this Royal Society, has with no leſs Reaſon, but more ſuccinAneſs, 
obſerv'd from a late Micro ſcopical Examen of another piece of pe- 
trifid wood ;, the Deſcription, and Ingenuity whereof cannot but 
oratifie the Cariows, who will by this 7»ſtavce, not only be inſtru- 
Ged how to make Inquiries upon the like occeſions ; but ſee allo 
with.:what accarateneſs the. Society conſtantly proceeds in all their 
Indagations, and Experiments 3 and with what Candor they re- 
late, and communicate them. 

21. © It reſembled wood, in that 

5: Firſt, all the parts of the petrifi'd ſubſtance ſeem'd not at all 
«diſlocated, or alter'd from their natural poſition whiles they were 
< wood; but the whole piece retain'd the exact ſhape of wood, ha- 
« ving many of the conſpicuous pores of wood ſtill remaining 
6 dores, ſhewing a manifeſt difference viſible enough between 
«the grain of the wood and that of the bark ; eſpecially, when a- 
<*ny ſide of it was cut {mooth and polite ; for then it - appeared 

Cc to 
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4to have a very lovely grain, like that of ſome curious cloſe 
& wood. Wi | | | 

« Next (it reſembled wood) in that all the ſmaller, and (if fo I 
*may- call. thoſe which are only to be ſeen by a good glaſs) mz- 
< croſcopical pores of it, appear (both when the ſubſtance is cut and 
« poliſh'd trezfoer/ſy, and paralel to the pores) perfetly like the 
&* Microſcopical pores of ſeveral kinds of wood, retaining both the 
« ſhape, and poſition of ſuch pores. 

&« It was differing from wood, 

.« Firſt, in ezgbt, being to common water, as 3* to -I. whereas 

« there are few-of our Erg/zf woods that, when dry, -are found to 
« be full as heavy as water:'i. - 


* Secondly, -1n hardnefs, being very near as hard as a flizt, and | 


& 3n ſome places of it alſo reſembling the grain of a flizt - it would 
* yery readily cut Glaf, ahd would not without difficulty (eſpe- 
< cially.in ſome parts of. it) be ſcratch'd by a black hard flint - it 
<* would alſo as readily ſtrike fire againſt a Steel, as alſo againſta 
« flint. 2 78 1 ih | 
;- Thirdly, in-the. cloſeneff of itz for, though all the wicroſeco- 
& pical pores of the wood were very conſpicuous in one poſition, 
<.yet-by altering that poſitzon of-the poliſh'd ſurface to the light, it 
% alfo was manifeſt that thoſepores appear'd darker-than the reſt of 
< the body, only becauſe they were fill d-up with a more dusky ſub- 
& ſtance, and not becauſe they: were hollow. W 
+ Fourthly, in thar it would not bzr# inthe fire.z nay, though I 
<kept it w good while red+hot: in the, flame ofa. Lemp, very in- 
-<:tenfly caft on-it by a ov through a ſmall pipe;z yet it ſeemed not 
* atall to havediminiſh'dits exten 
< chang'd its: evlour, and to have put.on a more dark, and dusky 
* brown hxe.' 'Nor could E perceive that thoſe parts which ſeem'd 
'*to have been wood at firſt, were any thing waſted, but the parts 
< appear'd as ſolid, and cloſe as before. - It was farther obſervable 
«lo, that-as it did not conſume like wood 3 fo neither did it crack 
< andfly like a flizt,or ſuch like hard ftoxe 3 nor was it long before 
& jt appeared" red-hot. $ ; 28 Pe 
«Fifthly,inits 4:/olubleneſ; for putting ſome drops of diſtzPed 
< Vinegar upon the ftoze, I found it preſently to yield very many 
'<«< þabbles, jult like thoſe which may b obſerved 1n ſpirit of Vine- 
gr when it corrodes Coral; though I gueſs many of thoſe byb- 
& blex proceeded from the ſmall parcels of ' Air, which were driven 
< gut of the pores of this petrifi”d ſubſtance, by the infinuating li- 
« quid zvenſtrunm. WW : 
- *Sixthly, in its Kigidmeſe, and friabjlity 5 being not at all fexi- 
« ble, but briztle hike afizns 5 inſomuch that with one knock of a 
4 Zammery I broke offa ſmall piece of it, and with the ſame Ham 
'*® zxer quickly beiitit to pretty fine powderupan an Anvil. | 
«Seventhly.it ſeem'd alſo very differing from wood to the #oxch, 
& feeling more cold than wood uſually does, and much like other 
<« cloſe Stones and Menerals; ' 


- 4 The Reaſons of all which Phenomena ſem to be: 
| | & That 


fion; hut only I found it to have. 
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« That this petrified wood having lain in ſome place where it was 
©: well ſoked with petrifying water (that is, fucha water as is well 
< impregnated with ftozy and earthy particles ) did by degrees ſe- 
< parate, by ſfiraining and filtration, or -__ by precipitation, 
< co-heſton or coagulation, abundance of ſtony particles from thar 
« permeating water ; which ſtory particles having, by means of the 
w fivid Vehicle, m_—_— themſelves not only into the wicro ſcop;- 
<: cal pores, and perfely ſtop'd up them; but alſo into the pores, 
« which may perhaps be even in that = of the wood which 
* through the microſcope appears moſt ſolid 3 do thereby ſo aug- 
< ment the weight of the wood, as to make it above three times 
& heavier than water, and perhaps fix times as heavy as it was when 
< wood - next, they hereby ſo lock up and fetter the parts of the 
* wood, thatthe fire cannot eaſily make them fly away, but the acti- 
< on of the fire upon them is only able to char thoſe parts ag it 
« were, like as a piece of wood if it be cloſed very faſt up in Clay, 
{* and kept a while zed bot in the fire, will by the heat of the 
&* Fre be chay d, and not conſum'd 3 which may perhaps be the rea- 
< ſon why the perrif'd ſubſtance appear'd of a blackiſh browncolour 

. < after it had been burnt. By this intruſion of theperrif'd particles it 
< alſo becomes hard,and friables for the ſmaller pores of the wood be- 
< ing perfectly ſtuffed up with theſe tony particles, the particles. of 
<« the wood have few,or tio pores in which they can reſfide,and conſe- 
« quently, no flexiox or yielding can be caus'd in ſuch a ſubſtance. 
" The remaining pertzcles lik of the wood among the tony par- 


« ticles may keep them from cracking and flying.as they do <7 ani 


22. The caſual finding of Swbterraneons-Trees has been the oc- 
caſion of this curious Digreſſion - Now it were a ſtrange Paradox 
to affirm, that the Timber nnder the gronndſhould to a greatdegree, 
equal the valxe of that which grows above the Ground: ſcei 
though it be far /eſ7, yet i is far Richer 5 the Roots of the vilelt 

Shrub, being better for its tonghreſs, and for Ornament, and deli- 
cate «ſes nach more preferrable than the Heart of the faireſt and 
ſoundeſt Tree : And many HiUs, and other waſte-places, that have 

in late and former Ages been ſtately Groves and Foods, have yet 
this Tread ſure —_— and perchance ſound and unperiſh'd, and 
commonly '( as we obſerv'd) an hindrance to other Plantations ; 

' Engins therefore, and Expedients for the more eaſily extra@ing 
theſe Cumbrances, and making riddance upon ſuch Occafions, be- 
fides thoſe we have produc'd, would be excogitated, and enquir'd 
after, for the difpatch of this difficult Work. . , 

Fael. 23. Finally, for the uſe of our Chimmnzes, and maintenance of 
fire, the plemy of wood for fuel, rather than the quality is to be 
bebo affer; and yet CC be preferr'd before 
others, as harder, longer-laſting, better beating, and 
burning 3 for which we havecommended the Afb, ec. in the fore- 
oing Paragraphs, and to which I pretend not here to add much, 
Dir the avoiding repetitions; though even an Hiftory of the beſt 
way of Charring would not mii-become this Diſcourſe. 
. But ſomething more is to þe faid ſure, concerning the fe/ing -y 
Fwes- 
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Fxel-wood : Note therefore, that you firſt begin with the ander- 
wood - Some conceive between A{artle-mas and Holy-Rood ; bur, 
generally with Oaks as ſoon as 'twill ſtrip, but not after May; and 
for Aſhes, twixt Michael-mas and Candlemas-mas 5 and fo tell'd, as 
that the Cattel may have the browſing of it, for in Winter they 
will not only cat the tender #wiggs, but even the very Moſs; but 
fell no more in a day than they can Eat for this purpoſe : This done, 
kid or bavin them, and pitch them upon their ends to preſerve 
them from rotting : Thus the Vnder-wood being diſpos'd of, the 
reſt-will, proſper the better, and beſides it otherwſe does but rot 
upon the Earth,and deſtroy that which would ſpring. If you head, 
or top forthe fire, 'tis yot amiſs to begin three or four foot above the 
Timber,*it it be conſiderable; but in caſe they are only ſhaken- 
Trees and Hedge-rows, ſtrip themeven to thirty foot high, becauſe 
they are uſually full of 4oughs; and 'twere good to top ſuch as you 
perceive to wither at the tops a competent way beneath, to pre- 
vent their. fickneſs downwards, which will elſe certainly enſue ; 
whereas by this means even dying Trees may be preſerved many 
ears to good emolument, though they. never advance ta#er; and 
ing thus frequently ſhred, they will produce more; than if ſuf- 
food to ſtand and decay : This is a profitable zotefor ſuch as haye 
old, doating, or any ways infirm Foods -. In other Fe//ings, ſome 
adviſe never to commence the disbranching from the #0p,for though 
the incumbency of the very boughs upon the #ext, cauſe them to 
fall off the eaſter, yet it endangers the ſplicing of the next, which 
is very prejudicial, and therefore adviſe the beginning at the near- 
eſt. And 1n Cxtting for {four you may as at the 2op, {© at the ſides, 
Cut a foot, or more from the Body 3 butnever whenyou ſhred'Time- 
ber-Trees: We have ſaid how. dangerous it is, tocut for fire-wood 
when the Sap is up, it is a mark of 1improvident Husbands; belides 
it will never burn well, though abundance. be congeſted : Laſtly, 
remember that Eaſt and North-winds are unkind to the-ſucceed- 
ing Shoots. Now for directions in Stackzzg (of which we have 
ſaid ſomething in Chap. of Copp'ces)ever ſetthe loweſt courſe an exd, 
the ſecond that on the ſides and ends, viz. fides and ends outward ; 
the #hird thwart the other on the ſide, and fo the reſt, till all are 
placed, ſpending the up-moſt firſt. | , 
Thus we: have endeavoured to preſcribe the beſt direftions we 
could learn concerning this neceſſary Subje&. And 1n this penury 
of that dear Commodity, and to incite all ingenious perſons, ſtu- 
dious of the benefit of their  Couztry, to think of ways how our 
Woods may be preſerved, by all manner of Arts which may pro- 
long the laſting of our fe, I would give the belt encouragements. 
Thoſe that ſhall ſeriouſly conſider the intolerable miſery of the 
poor Caxchi (thethen Inhabitants of the Low-Comntries) deſcrib'd 


by Pliny, lib. 16. cap. 1. (how opyJent ſoever their late Induſtry 


has render'd them) for want only of wood for fwel, will have rear 
{on to deplore the exceſſive decay of our former ſtore of that uſe- 
ful Commodity 3 and by what ſhifts our Neighbours the Ho/anders, 
do yet repair that defe&t, be: invited to exerciſe their ingenuity : 


E e For 
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For beſides the Dwng of Beaſts, and-the Peat andiTurf for their 
Chinmegs;' 6ow' ſhears, ec. they make uſe of Stoves both por- 
table and ſfariding; and truly the more frequent aſe of thoſe 7»- 
ventions 11n our gow waſting Cites (as the Cuſtomis through. all 
" Germany) as allo of thoſe new, and excellent Overy invented: by 
Dr. Xeffler, for the incomparably baking of Bread, 8c. would be 
an extraordinary expedient of ha{banding our fuel 3 as well asthe 
right mingling, and making up of Char-coal-dwft, and loam, as tis 
hinted to us'by Sir H»gh Plat, and is generally us'd m-Afaeſtrichs, 
Liege and the Country about it 3 than which there 1s not a more 
ſiveet, laſting, and beautifiil fuel. The manner of it is thus : 

24. Take about one third part of the ſmalleſt of any Coal3 Pir, 
Sea, or Char-coal, and commix them very well with loam: (where- 
of there'is in ſome places to- be fourd a fort ſomewhat more com- 
buſtible) make theſe up into balr (moiſtned with #little Urine of 
Man or Beaſt”) as big as an ordinary Gooſe-egge,or ſomewhat bigger; 
or if you will m any other form, like brich-bats, &-c. expole theſe 
m'the 47#' till they are throughly dry's they will be built into the 
thoſt orderly fires yon can imagine, burn very clear, give a-won- 
derfal heat, and continue a very long time. But firſt you muſt 
rake the fre of Char-toat, or Small-coal, covering them with 
your Eggr, Horſhots or Hovilles (as they are calf'd) and building 
thetiup its Pyramis, or what ſhape you pleaſe, they will continue a 

lowing,folerhn and'conſtant fre for ſevenor eight howrs without be- 
re, and then they enconrage and recruit the innermoſt with 
a'few freſh Epps, and'turn the reft, which are-yet quite redue'd to 
Cinders'; at this mixture is devis'd to flacken the impetuous de- 
vouring of the fire and to keep the Coals from ing too faſt, 

Two or three ſhort #5ers coyer'd'with Char-coal laſitmuch lon- 
ger, and withmorelife, than twice-the quantity by it ſelf, whether 
Char-coatalorie,or Bier; and the BzYevs under the Charcoal being 
undiſturb/d,will melt as it were into Ehar-coals of ſucha laſting (ize. 
If $*:al/-toals be ſpread over the Char-coa!, where you burn it 
alone, *rwilt bind it to longer continuance 3 and yet more, if the 
Small-coat be made of the roots of 'Thorms, Briere, and Brambles. 
Confalt Z. Bacon, Exp. 77 5. as, one 

25. The Quercus Marina, Wrack, of Sea-weed which comes-in 
our 0yſter-barrels, laid under New-C ufble-coal to kindle it (as the 
ufe is in forge _ wilt (as Fam inform'd) make t out-laft two 
ine fer of ſimple Coats, and mamtain aglowing tuculert heat 

ſichouit wafte. This ſort of Fel is much made uſe'of in 2/a/te and 
the 1/ands theteabout, eſpecially to burn 1n their 0zexs, and the 
Peaſart who firſt brought it into cuſtom I find highly commended 
by ant Authoy as a great Benefa&or to his Country : The manner 
bf gathering it is to cut it itt Snmmer time from the Rocks where- 
' of1it grows abundantly, and bringing # in Boaty 'or otherwiſe to 
Eand,' fpread and dry it in the $uz like hay, turning and cocking 
it till it be fully cured + It makes an excellent fire lone, and roaſts 
to admiration; and whetr all is burnt, the 4fbes are one of the 
beſt mhanures for Land mm'the world, 'for the time it continues trs 
2 il vertue, 
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vertue, which ſhould be frequently ſupplied with freſh 3 and as to 
the Fire mingled with other Combuſtibles. it is evident that it, adds 
rauch life, continuance and aid, to our ſullen Sea-coal Fuel; and 
if the main Oceaz ſhould afford Fxel (as the Bernacles and Soland- 
Geeſe are ſaid to do in ſome parts of Scotland with the very flicks 
of their Neſts) we in theſe Tſfes may thank our ſelves if we be not 
warm : Theſe few particulars I have but mention'd to animate 7- 
provements, and ingenious Attempts of detefing more cheap,; and 
uſeful preceſſes, tor ways of Charing-Coals, Peat, and the like 
fuliginous materials; as the accompliſh'd Mr. Boy! has intimated to 
us in the Fifth of thoſe his precious Eſſays concerning the #ſeful- 
cſs of Natural Philoſophy, Part 2. cap. 7. &c. to whichT refer the 
Curious. - 5 , Rs 
26. By the Preamble of the Statute 7 Ed. 6. one may perceive 
(the Meaſures compar'd ) how plentiful fuel! was in the time of Ed. 
the 4th, to what it was in the Reigzs of his Swcceſſors ; This ſug- 
geſted a review of Sizes, and a reformation of Abxſes 3 in which 
It was Ena&ed, that every Sack of Coals ſhould contain four Bu- 
ſhels; Every Taleſhide to be four foot long, belides the carf;, and 
if amd of one, marked one, to contain 16 inches circumference, 
within a foot of the middle; If of two marks, 23 inches; of 3. 28; 
of 4.353 of 5. 38. inches about, and fo proportionably.- N 
| 27. Billets were to be of three foot, and four inches in length : 
the ſingle to be 17 inchesand an half about; and every Bi/et of one 
caſt (as they term the mark) to be ten inches about: of two caſt, 
fourteen inches, and to bemarked (unleſs for the priyate uſe of the 
Owner) within fix inches ofthe middle : -of one caft within four inch- 
es of the end, ec. | | | ; 
Every bound F got ſhould be three foot long ; the bard twenty 
four inches circumference, beſides the knot. _ | 
In the 43 Eliz. the ſame Statute (which before only concern'd 
London and its Suburbs) was made more univerſal ; -and that of Ed. 
| 6. explain'd with this addition: For ſuch Taleſhides as were of 
neceflity tobe made of cleft-wood, if of oxe mark, and half round, 


to be 19 inches about 3 if quarter-cleft -18 inches:: Marked two, 


being round it ſhall be .23 inches compaſs : half-round 27 : quar- 
ter-cleft 26: marked #hree, round 28 : half-round 33 : quarter- 
cleft 32 : marked foxr, being round 33 inches about : half-round 
39 : quarter-cleft 33: marked five round, 38 inches about - half- 
round 44: quarter-cleft 43 + the meaſure to be taken within half 
a foot of the middle of the length mention'd in the former $#ta- 
tate. : | 
| Then for the Bet, every one nam'd a ſingle, being round, to 
have 7 inches* czrcumferencez but no ſingle to be made of cleft 
wood : It markgd oze, and round, to contain 11 inchescompals - 
if halfFround 13 : quarter-cleft 12. | 
If marked zwo, being round, to contain 16 inches - half-round 
19 - quarter-cleft 18: the length as in the $#4tute of King Ed- 
' ward 6, | 
28. Fagots to beevery ſtick of three foot in length, excepting 
E e| 2 : only 
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only one ſtick of one foot long, to harden and wedge the binding 
ofit - This, to prevent the abuſe (too much prattis'd) of fillin 
the middle part, and ends with traſh, and ſhort ſticks, which ha 
been omitted in the former Statzte - concerning th# and of the 
dimenſions of wood in the Stack,, ſee Chap. 28. to direct the leſs 
inſtructed Purchaſer - and I have been the more particular upon 
this occafion ; becauſe, than our Fel bought in BiVer by the Notch 

' (as they call it in London) there is nothing more deceitful; for by 
the vile iniquity of ſome Wrezches, marking the bi//ets as they come 
to the Wharf, Gentlemen are egregiouſly cheated. I could produce 
an inſtance of a Friend of mine (and a Member of this Soczety ) 
for which the ood-wronger has little cauſe to brag; fince he never 
durſt come at him, or challenge his Moxey for the CommodZ3ty he 
bought ; becauſe he durſt not ſtand to the meaſure. 

At HaU near Foy, there is a Fagot, which conſiſts but of oxe piece 
of Wood, naturally grown in that form, with a bad wrapped a- 
bout it, and parted at the ends into four fticks, one of which is 
ſubdivided into two others - It was carefully preſerved many years 
by an Earl of Devonſhire, and looked on as portending the fate of 
his Poſerity, which is fince indeed come into the hands of foxr Cor- 
#ifþ Gentlemen, one of whoſe Eſtates is likewiſe divided 'twixt two 
Heirs. This we have out of Cambder, and I here zore, for the Ex- 
fravagency of the thing ; though as to the verity of ſuch Porrents 
from Trees, ec. I do not find (upon enquiry, which I have dili- 
gently made of my Lord Breretor) that theres any certainty of 
the rifing of thoſe Logs in the Lake belonging to that Noble Per-. 
ſon, fo asſtill to premoniſh the Death of the Heir of that Family, 
how confidently ſoever reported. Sometimes it has happen'd, but 
the Tredition isnot conſtant. To this Claff may be referred what 
is affirmed concerning the fatal Predi&ion of Oaks bearing ſtrange 
leaves, which may be enquired of - And of Accidents fa ſciating 
the boughs, and branches of Trees, Dr. Plot takes notice in Willows 
and other ſoft woods, efpecially in an 4ſb at Biſſeter uniformly 
wreath'd two or three times round - ſuch a curioſity alſo. hangs up 
m the Portic of the Phyſick-Garden at Oxford, mm a top-branch of 
Holly, which ſhews it likewiſe happening fometimes even to harder 
woods, and 'tis probable that ſuch as we ſometimes find fo helically 
twiſted, have receiv'd fome blaſt, that has contrafted the Fzbers, 
and curl'd them in that extravagant manner. 

29. But Iwiltnow deſcribe to you the' Myſtery of Charing(where- 
of ſomething was but touch'd in the Proceſs of extracting Tar out 
of the Pines) as I receiv'd it froma moſt induſtrious per ſox, and fo' 
conclude the Chapter. . | 

Fhere is made of Char-coalufually three forts, viz. oxe for the 
Tron-works, a ſecond for Gun-powder, and a thirdfor London and 

the Coxrt, belides Small-coals, of which we ſhall alfo ſpeak in its 
due place. h ; Sing 
— Wewill begin with that fort which is usd for the Iron-works, 
becauſe the reſt are made much after the ſanve manner, and wih ve- 
ry little difference. 
The 
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The beft Wood for this is good Oak, cut into lengths of three 
foot, as they fize it forthe Stack + Fhisis better than the Cord- 
wood, though ofa large meaſure, . and much usd in Eſſex. 


The Food cut, and ſet in: 8tacks ready for the Coaling, chuſe . 


out ſome level place in the Copp'ce, the moſt free from ſtubs, efe. 
to make the Hearth on: In the midſt of this areeadrivedown aſtake 
for your Certre, and with a pole, having a'rizg faſten'd' to one of 
the extreams(or el{c with a Cord put over the Centre) deſcribe 
a Circurference from twenty, or niore feet ſemidiameter, according 
to the quantity of your Yood'delign'd for Coaling, which being 
' near, may conveniently be Chared in that Hearth 3 and which atone 
time may be 12/7 16, 20, 24, evento 3o ſtack - IF 12 therefore be 
the quantity you will Coal,a Circle whoſe diameter is 24 foot, will 
ſaffice for the Hearth; If 20 ftack, a diameter of 32 foot ; If 30, 
_ 40 foot, and fo proportionably. | 

Having thus marked out the ground, with 2fattocks, Haws, and 
fit Inſtruments, bareit of the Txrf,and of all other combuſtible ſtuff 
whatſoever, which you are to rake up towards the PeripBherze, or 
out-ſide of the Circamference, for an wſe'to be afterwards made of 
it ; plaining, and levelling the ground: within the Ezrcle : This 
done, the #/004 is to be brought from the neareft parts where it is 
flack'd, in wheel-barrows ; and firſt the ſmalleſt of it plac'd at the 
utmoſt limit, or very margin of the Hearth, where it is'tobe ſet 
long-ways, asit lay in the ſtack 3 the biggeſt of the Food pitch; or 
ſet up on end round about againſt the ſwzal/-wood, and all this with- 
in the circle, till you come within five, or fix foot of the Centre; 
at which diſtance you ſhall begin to ſet the ood in a Triangular 
form (as in the following Prizt, a) till it come to be three foot 
high : Againſt 2þ3s again, place your greater ood almoſt perpen- 
dicular, reducing it from the Trzangular to a circalar form, tillbe- 
ing come within a yard of the Centre, you may Pile the ood long- 
ways, as it lay in the Stack, _— careful that the ends of the 
Wood do not touch the Pole, which muſt now be erefted in the 
Centre, nine foot in hefpht, that fothere may remam a round hole, 
which is to be form'd in working up the $t4ck-wood, for a Tannel 
and the more commodious firig of the pit, as they call it, though 
not very properly. This provided for, go onto Pzle, and fet your 
Wood apright to the other, as before ; till having gain'd a yard 
more, you lay it long-ways again, as was ſhew'd : And thus conti- 


pue the Work, (till enterchanging the poſiriox of the Wood, till- 


the whole Area of the Hearth and Circle be filld, and pil'd up at 
the leaſt eight foot high, and ſo drawn 3#= by degrees in Piling, 
that it reſemble the form of a copped brown Hoxſhold-loaf, filling 
all inequalities with the frialler Trunchions, till it lye very cloſe, 


and be perfe&ly, and evenly ſhaped. Thisdone, take ſtraw, haume, . 


or fern, and lay it on the out-fide of the bottom of the heap, or 
wood, to keep the next cover from falling amongftthe ficks - Up- 
on this, put on the Twrf, and caſt on the _ and Rubbiſh which. 
was grubb'd, and raked up at the making of the Hearth, and re- 


ſerved near the circle of it 3 with 74s coyer the whole heap " 
| Woo 
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ood to the very top of the Pit, or Tunnel, toa reaſonable, and 
competent thickneſs, beaten cloſe and even, that ſo the fire may not 
vent but in the places where you intend itz and ifin preparing the 
Hearth, at firſt, there did not riſe ſufficient Turf and Anbbiſh for 
this Work, ſupply it from ſome convenient place near to your heap: 
There be who cover this again with a ſazdy, or finer mould, which 
if it cloſe well, need not be above an z#ch or two thick - This 
done, provide a Screene; by making light hurdles with ſit rods, 
and ſtraw of a competent thicknels,to keep off the /ind,and broad, 
and high:enough to defend an oppoſite ide to the very top of 
your Pi, being eight or nine foot 3 and fo as to be eafily remov'd 
as need ſhall require for the /uing of your pit. 

When now all is in this poſture, and the ood well rang'd, and 
clos'd,as has been diredted, ſet fire to your heap - But firſt you muſt 
provide you of a Ladder to aſcend the top of your Pzt - this they 
uſually make ofa curved Ti/er fit to apply to the convex ſhape of 
the Heap; and cut it full of notches for the more commodious {ct- 
ting their Feet, whiles they govern the Fire above z therefore now 
they pull up, and take away the 8take which was ereGted at the 
centre to guide the building of the Pzle, and cavity of the Twrzel. 
This done, put in, a quantity of Char-coals (about a peck) and let 
them fall to the bottom of the Hearth 3; upon them caſt in coals 
that are fully kindled ; and when thoſe which were firſt put in are 
beginning to ſink, throw in more fuel; and ſo, from time to time, 
till the Coals have univerſally taken fire p to the top - Then - cut 
an ample and reaſonable thick Txrf; and clap it over the hole, or 
2:outh of the Tunnel, ſtopping it as cloſe asmay be with ſome of the 
former duſt and rubbiſh - Laſtly, with the handles of your Akers, 
or the like, you muſt make Yert-holes, or Regiſters (as our Chymiſts 
would name them) through theſtuff which covers your Heap to the 
very Wood, theſe in rangers of two or three foot diſtance quite 
round within a foot (or thereabout) of the top, though ſome begin 
them at the bottom - A day after, begin another row of holes a foot 
and half beneath the former z and ſo more, till they arrive to the 
ground, as occaſion requires. Note, that as the Pzz does coal and 
ſink towards the certre,. it is continually to be fed with ſhort, and 
fitting Weod, that no part remain ##»fir'd ; and it it chars faſter ar 
onepart than at another, there cloſe up the vezt-holes, and open 
them where need is : A Pit will m this manner be burning off, and 
charing, five, or {ix days, and as it coals, the ſmoke from thick 
and groſs clouds, will grow more blue, and. livid, and the whole 
maſs fink accordingly ; ſo as by theſe indications you niay the bet- 
ter know how to ſtop, and govern your ſpiracles. Two or three 
days it will only require for cooling,which (the verts being ſtopp'd) 
they aſſiſt, by taking now off the outward covering with a Rab:/ 
or Rubber; but this, not for above the ſpace of one yard breadth 
ata time z and firſt they remove the courſeſt, and groſleſt of it, 
throwing the finer over the heap again, that ſo it may neither coo/ 
too haſtily, nor endanger the bring and reducing all to Aſhes. 
ſhould the whole Pzt be uncover'd and expos'd to the Air at once ; 
therefore they open it thus round by degrees. When 
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When now by all the former 8ymwptoms you. judge. it fully cbs 
ed, you may begin to draw 3; that '1s,; tor take out the. Cogle, feſt 
round the bottom, by which means the \Coels, Bubbiſh and Du 
finking and falling in tegether-may choak, and extinguiſh the fine. 

Your Coals 8 ivient p aobPd; witha very: long-yoath;d Z ake, 
and a Vanx, you may load/them into-the /Coak#/ainr, -whichiane 


made cloſe with dovrdy purpoſely: to carry. them to. Manket : Of = 


theſe Coal the grofler ſort/are *commonily;reſerv'd for the Fergie 
and' 1r0n-works ;' the middling and:ſmoother put upim $ecks; and 
carried by. the Col/iers tb< Londop arid the adjacent! Tatmey.z; thoſe 
which-are- char of the'Roots, if pickid:out; are: accounted befi 
for — fires, and where a laſting and extraordinary blaſt is 
requir 

= Coal for the Powder Mils is made of Alder-wood (but 
Lime-tree were much better, had we it in that plenty as we ealily 

Gogh) cut, ftack'd, and ſet on the Hearth like the former But 


ou ht the wood to be wholly disbark'd (which work is to be: 
| ous hou Mid-ſummer before) and being throughly dry. it may. 
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| be Coaledin the ſame'method, the' Heap or Pits only ſomewhat ' 
ſmaller, by reaſon that they ſeldom —_ above five, or fix ſlacks 
h 


at a time, layingit but two lengths wood one above the 0- 
ther, in form ſomewhat flatter on the top than what we have de- 
ſcribed. Likewiſe do they _ all their R#bbiſþ and. ÞuF7 on the 
top, and begin not to cover at the bottozy,-as in the former exam- 
ple. In like ſort, when they have drawn ap the fire in the Twnrel, 
and ſtopp'd it, they begin to draw down their duft by degrees 
round the heap 3 and this proportionably as it fires, till they come 
about to the bottom; all which is diſpateh'd 'in the” ſpace of #wo 


days. One of theſe Heaps will char threeſcore 8 acks of Coal, which 


may all be carried at one time ina Waggon z and ſorie” make the 
Conrt-coals after the ſame manner. Laftly, 

31. Small-coals are made of the Spray, and Bruſh-wood which 
1s ſhripped off from the branches of Copp'ce-wood, and which is 
ſometimes bound pp into; Bavizs for. this uſe 3 thou alſo it be as 
frequently AAS without binding, and thert they I'it cooming 
it together : This, they place in ome near. floor, age Tevel, and 
feed of incumbrances, where ſetting" ong of the F3v/4s or part of 
the ſpray on fire, two men ſtand ready t6,throw ory Meets upon 
Bavin (as faſt as they can take fire, whidh makes avery great ap 
ſudden blaze). till they have burnt all that hes near the lace, tot 
number (it may be) of five, qr ſix hufidted Fav: Bitere they 
begin to i, fire, they. fill great Tubs wig with water, which 
ſtand ready by them, and this' they daſhion with a _ #ſþ or 
ſeoup, 1o ſoon # gyer they, Kave thrown on all their 3, cotitt- 
rang plying the great heap, of lowin Foun, which i. a ſudde 

ſtop to the fy -F he Fjre,w Alles wit i pra Kale hey lay, an 
ſpread it re. and ply f far cating pf ter forthe Ebal?, 


which are now. perpetually. aver d by ty wo tte with greats © ohopels J 


a third throwing on the water: This they continiut* tilt no more 


Fire appears, though they 'tafe tot front Ying: very hot Afr - 


this, 
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this, they ſhovel them up. into great heaps, and when they are 
throughly-cold, put them up in Sacks for-Loxdon, where they uſe 
them _— divers Artificers,both to kindle greater Fires, and to 
temper, aneal their ſeveral Works : ly, this is to be ob- 
fervd, that what wood yields the fineſt Coal, 18 more flexible, 
and gentle than that which'yields the contrary. | 
' - 32. Thebeſt Seeſonfor the fetching home of other Fxel, is from 
w#xe; the Ways being then moſt dry, and paſlable, yet I know 
e == Husbands will begin rather in May.3 becauſe Falowing, 
and. ſtirring of Ground for 'Corr, comes.in the enſuing Months , 
and the Daysare long enough, and Sweiws have then leaſt to do. 


TID TPRALAL 
SNTTTINTL > 
2 3 Ez” 6559 a» 


NRC Rt. 


b The Central Pole or place of the Tunnel with rhe Area ma- 
bar gh | CEE | 


2 The Wood plac'd about #t in Ti Triangle. 9 
c The Coal-Wood pil'd wp before it be covered with Earth. 
_ d The Coal-pit or Pile fir d. 0 


_ - 


33. And thus wehave ſeen how for Hoxſe-boot, and $hip-boot, 
Plow-boot,. Hey-boot, and Firec-boot, the Planting, and Propaga- 
tion of Timber and Forefi-Trees is requiſite, ſo as it wasnot for no- 
thing, that the very Nezre (which the Greeks generally apply'd 
to Timber) van, by Senecdoche, was taken always pro materia ; 


ſince we hardly find any thing in Natere more umverſally »ſeful ; 
or, incomparlo with it, deſerving the name of Material. 
See for this Dre 4- Laſtly, to-complete this Chapter ofthe univerſal uſe of Trees, 


Viereon of and the Parts of them, ſomething I could be tempted to fay con- 
Trunks, cap. 7- Cerning Staves, Wands, &c. their Antiquity, Uſe, Divine, Do- 


meſtick, 
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meſtick , Civil,and Political ; the time of Cutting, manner of 8eq- 


ſoning, Forming, and other curious particulars (how dry ſoeyer- 


the S»bje& may appear) both of Delight and Profit + but we re- 
ſerve it for ſome more fit opportunity, and perhaps, i may mevit a 
peculiar Treatiſe, as acceptable, as it will prove divertiſant. In- 
ſtead of this, we will therefore gratifie our Keader with ſome no 


inconſiderable Secrets - But firſt we will begin with a few plain 


Dired&ions for ſuch Perſons and Countrey Gentlemen, as being far 
diſtantfrom, or unhandſomely impos'd upon by common Paizters, 
may. be deſirous to know how to Stop, Prime,and Paint their Tim- 
ber-work at home, and ſave the Expenſe of Work by any of their 
Servants indu'd with an ordinary Capacity. 


Patty to (top the cheps and cracks of wrought Timber, is made 


of ihite, and Red-lead, and ſome Spaniſh-white (not much) tem- 


per'd, and bruiſed with ſo much Lin-ſeed Oylas will bring it to the 


Conſiſtence of a Paſt. Then, 

' Your firſt Priming ſhall be of Oaker and Spaniſh-white, very 
thinly ground : The ſecond with the ſame, a little Fhiter 3 bur it 
matters.not-much. The third and laſt, with White-lead alone ; 
ſome mingle a little $paxiſ white with it, but it is better omitted. 
If you defre it exquilite, inſtead of Lin-ſeed Ol, uſe that of Wal- 
zzuts : But the ordinary $tone-colour for groſs work, expos'd to the 
Air, may be ofleſs Expenſe, with the more ordinary 0z/, to which 
you may add a little Char-coal in the Grinding, JEFPE 

: Blew, is made of Indigo, with a ſmall: addition of Red-lead, or 


Verdigrieſe for a dryer; unleſs you will uſe drying-0yl, which is . 


much preferrable,and is made of Lin-ſeed-0yl boil'd with a little Vm- 
ber bruiſed ſmall: I ſpeak nothing here of Swalt and Byce, which 
is only done by Strewirg. | 
* Green, with YVerdigrieſe ground with Lin-ſced-Oyl pretty thick, 
and then temper'd with Foyzers Verniſhin a glaz'd Pot of Earth (the 
beſt to preſerve your Colowrs in) till it run ſomewhat thin; and juſt 
touch it with your Brufþ, when you lay it on, having Primed it the 
ſecond time with White. | 
Note, that every Primer muſt be dry, before you goit over 
again. | 

If yownil Re-vaile, as they term it, and ſhadow, or Veinyour 
Stone-colour, there is a Colour calld Shadowing-Black; or you 
may now and then lightly touch it with a little Red-lead 3 or work 
with Umber. 

It will alſo behove you to have a good ſmooth Slat, and a P3þ- 
ble Muller well poliſh'd, which may be bought at Loxdoz ; aslike- 
wiſe a dozen of large, andlefler Bruſhes, and Glaz d Pots ; and to 
grind the Colours perfetly well. The Spaniſh white requires lit- 
tle labour 3 the Shadowing Black, none at all. 

When you have finiſh'd, waſh your Braſhes with warm-Water 
and a little Sope : Preſerve your 0-1 in Bladdersz and what Colour 
you leave, plunge the Pots into fair Water, fo as they may ſtand a 
little cover'd in it, which will keep them from growing dry, till 


you have occaſion for them. That you may not be altogether 1g- 
| Ft | norant 
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norant of the charge, and Price of the Ingredients, which ſeldom 

Varies: 

Clear, and fiweet Lin-ſeed Oyl is uſually had for 4 s per Gallon. 
Spreuce-Oker, of all forts to Prime with, 3 s. per Pound. 
Spaniſh-white, for halfa Penny : White-lead 3 d. per Pound. 

© Fert-de-Greece, clean and bright, 2 s. per Pound. Black to ſba- 
dow with, exceeding cheap. Joizers Verniſh, 6 d. per Pound. So 
as for farther dire&tion ; of White-lead (ix pound, Spar. white (ix 
pound, Sprnce-Oker three pounds, Yert-de-Greece balf a pound, 
Ferniſh one pound, Shadowizg-black, half _ Cc. will ſerve 
one for a pretty deal of Work, and _ orm what quantities 
you ſhould provide for a greater, or leſſer occaſion. 

We will next impart a Receipt for a cheap Black-dye, luch yet as 
no Weather will fetch out, and thar may be of «ſe both within and 
witheut doors, upon Waiw ſcot, or any fine Timber, as I once ap- 
ply'd it to a Coach with perfedt ſucceſs. | 

Take of Gz/, grofly contus'd in a Stone Aorter, one pound, 
boyl them in 1hreee quarts of White-wine Vinegar to the diminuti- 
on of one part, two remaining :- With this, rub the Wood twice 
over 3 Then, take of the $ilkh-Diers black , _ (cheap and eca- 
fie to be had)a convenient quantity, mix it at diſcretion with Lawp- 
black and Aqua vite, fafficient to make it- thin enough to paſs a 
Strainer : With this, die over your Work again'z and if at any 
time it be ſtain'd or ſpotted with dirt, &-c. rubbing it only with a 
Wollen cloth dip'd in Oyl, it will not only recover, but preſent you 
with a very fair and noble poliſh. There isa Black which Joyuers 
uſe to tinge their Pear-tree with, and make itreſemble Ebowy, and. 
likewiſe Fir, and other #oods for Cabinets, PiGare-Frames, Ec. 
which 1s this. | | 

Take Log-wood q. s. boyl it in ordinary Lie, and with this paint 
them over : when 'tis dry, work it overa ſecond time with Lamp- 
blackand ſtrong Size - That allo dry, rub off the duſty Sootivefs 
adhering to it, with a ſoft Br»ſþ, or Cloth; then melt ſorhe Bees- 
wax, mixing it with your Lap black and Size, and when this is 
cold, make it up intoa Bal, and rub over yaur former Black - 
Laſtly, with a Poliſhing bruſh (made of ſhort {tiff Boars Briſtles, 
and faſtned with F/yre) labour it till the Lyfire be to your liking. 
Bur, | 

The black Pxtty, wherewith they ſtop, and fill.up cracks and 
fiſſures, in Ebony, and other fine wood, is compos'd of a part of 
the pureſt Roſirr, Bees-wax,: and Lamp-black : This they heat and 


' . drop into the Crannies; then with an hot Jrow, glaze it over, 


and being cold, fcrape it even witha ſharp Chizel, and after all, 
poliſh it with a Br»fb of bents, a wollen-clath, Felt, and an Hogs- 
harr Rubber: Alſo Maſtic alone, mingled with a proper Colour is 
of no leſs effe&. 

35. We conclude all, with that incomparable Secret of the Japor 
or China-Vernifhes, which has hitherto been reſerv'd fo chofcely 
among the Yirt#oſ{; with which I (hall ſuppoſe to have abundantly 
Sratified themoſt curious employers of the finer wood-. 

Take 
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Take a Pizt of $pitit of Wine exquifitely dephleges'd,four Ounces 
of Gnm-Lacg, which thus cleanſe : break it firſt from the ſticks and 
rubbiſh, and roughly contuſing it in a' Mortar, put it to fteep in 
Fountain water, ti'd up in a beg of courſe Linzes,. together with 

a very ſmall morſel of the beſt Caſt/c-Sope, for 12 hours 3 then rub 
'ont all the ti##@xre from it, to which add a little Alum ahd reſerve 
It apart + The Gzm-lacy retraining in. the bag, with one Oxnce.of 
'Sandrac'({ome add as much Aaſtic and: White-Amber) diflolve in 
'a'large Matras (well ftopp'd) with the ſpirit of Fine by a two 
"days digeſtion, frequently agitating it, 'that' it adhere not to the 
Glaſs - Then ftrair, ahd prets it forth into a leſſer Yefſe/ ; Some 
after the firſt wfuſion wipon 'the Aſhes, after twenty four hours, aug- 
ment the heat, and transfer = Aa porw to the —_ till the 
_ Eiquor begins to ſſmper 3 and when the upper part of the XMatrgs 
par a little gent that the Gum-lacq Canary which by tha 
' tirne (if the Operation be heeded) commony it is, ſtrain it through 
2 Linnen-cloth, and preſs it 'twixt two fiicks into'the glaſs, to b 
kept for »/e, which it will eternally be, if well topp'd. F-. 


| The Application. 


The #%90d which you would Yerniſh, ſhould be very clean, 
ſmooth, and without the leaſt freck/z or flaw 3 and incaſe therebe 
any, ſtop them with 4 paſte made of Gum Tragacenth, incorpora- 
ted with what Colour you deſigh': Then cover it with a layer of 
 Ferniſh purely, till it be ſufficiently drench'd with it : Then take 
ſever timesthe quantity. of the' Yerxiſh, as you do of Colowr, and 
' bruife it in'a ſmall earthen diſh glaz'd, with a piece of hard wood, 
"till they are 'well- mingted : ' Apply this with'a very 'fine and full 
Pencil; a quarter ofan hout after, do it over again, even to three 
_ kimes iccefiively's and if” evety time it be pertnitted to dry, be- 
' fore. you put on the next, "twill prove the better : Within two 
hours after theſe four /aytrs (or Tooner if you pleaſe) Poli it 
with Preſic (which our Cabivet-makers call asT thin mm 
wet, or dry 3 nor much imports it; though in doing this, you ſhoul 
"chance to diſcover any of the wood 3 firice you are to paſs it over 
four or five times as above ; and if it be not yet ſmooth enough , 
-Preflc it again with the Reeds, but now very tenderly: ' Then rub 
it ſufficiently with Tripoly, .and a little Oyl-Olzve, or Water : Laſt- 
ly, cover it once pr twice again with your Verniſh, and two days 
. after, poliſh it as before with Tripoly, and a piece of Hatter 
os EE | Y | 


The Colours. 


fo make it of a fair Red, Take Spaniſh Vermilion, with a quar- 


ter part of Yenice Lack. © 0 | 
or Black, Tvory calcin'd (as Chymiſts ſpeak) 'twixt two well 
ſuted Crucibles, which being: ground in water, with the beſt and 
 greeneft Coppror, and fo let dry, reſerve. © | 
| Ff 2 Foy 
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For Blue, take Ultra-Marixe, and only twice as much Yersiſh, 
as of Colour. The teſt, are to be 1th like the. Red,. excepy it 
be the Grees, which is hard to make fair and vivid, and therefore 
ſeldom uſed. __ "S i: ol 
' Note, The right Japor, isdone with three or four Leyers of Ver- 
i/h with the _—— then two of pure Yerniſþ uz-celour'd (which 
is made by .the former Proceſs, vidas the Sandrac; which is only 
mingled and uſed for Reds) which muſt be done with a ſwift, and 
even (ſtroke, that it may not dry before the Aventariz be ſifted 
on itz and then you are to gover it with ſo many Layers of pure 
Verniſh, as will render it fike iſh'd Glsſs. Laſt of, all fourbiſh ic 
with Tripoly, OJl, and the Fett, as before directed. . Nate, 

' By Ventwrine 1s meant the moſt delicate, and [lender Goldew- 
wyre ſuch as. Ewbroiderers. ule,xeduc'd to a kind of powder, as ſmall 
as you can //e of clipp it: this firew'd upon the firſt Layer of 
pure Yersziſb, when dry, ſuperinduce what Colour you pleaſe, ; 
atd this is prextly imitated with ſeveral Talkes. :. 

13 a) 21% feſt time that: ſo rare a. Secret has been imparted 
(and which firce the firſt publication of it, has been fo ſucceſsfuly 
improv'd amongſt our 'Cabinet-makers here in London ) the 
Reader will beheve that I envy him cry *earpen may be of »ſe 
to the Publiqne::, And though many years ſince we were Maſter 
of this Cxriofity  Athandſins Kercher has ſet down a Proceſs 1n his 
late Ching 1uſtrata pretty faithfully 3 yet, beſides that it only 
Fa ſuch as 'tis )4t is nothing ſo perfe@ as ours. How- 
beit, #here we learn, that the moſt opulent Province of Chekiang 
is for nothing more celebrated, than the excellent Paper which it 
produces, and the ,Guree call'd Ce (extilling from certain Trees) 
with. which: they compoſe their famous Yerniſh, fo univerſally va- 
la'd over the World ;, becauſe it is found above all other Invent;- 
ons of that rags 6s a preſerve, and beayrific woag, above an 

ing which has bitherto been deteQed: And it has accordingly j 
generally - obtained with, them, that they have whole Rooms and 
ample Chambers, Wainſcotted therewith, and divers of their moſt 
preciqus Furniture 3 as Cabinets, Tables, Stools, Beds, Diſhes, 
Skreens, Staves, Frames, Pots, and other Utenſils - But loxg it 
was ere we could for all this, approach it in-Ewrope to any purpoſe, 
will F. Exſtechias Imart an Augaſtine-Monk, obtain'd the Secrer, 
and obligd-us withit. . . «+, p | 

I know: not whether it may be any Service to ſpeak here of Cs- 
lour d Woods, 1 mean fuch as are naturally ſo, uſe beſides the 
Berbery for Tellow, Holly for White, and Plum-tree with quick- 
lime and Urine, for red , we have very few: Our Tzlayers uls 
For: Locuſt, or Acacia; Braſile, Prince and Roſe-wood for 
Tellow and Reds, with ſeveral others brought from both the 1ndies 5 
but when they would imitate the natural turning of Leaves in their 
curfotis Compartiments and bordures of Flower works, they effect 
« by dippitg the ron (firſt cut into ſhape and ready to 1z-lay,) ſo 
far into hot Sand, as.they would haye the Shadow, and the heat 
of the Sand darkens it fo gradually, without detriment or burn- 


ing 
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ing the thin Chip, as one would conceive it to be natural: Note, 
that the Sand is to be beated/in ſame very thin Braſs-pan, like to 
the bottom of a Scake or Be4axce: This I mentign;, xecauſe the 
burning with rows, or Aqua-fortzs, 1s nat com e tO1t. 

[ learn alſo, that ſoft Weeds attain little paliture without infinite 
labour, and the expedient is, to Plewe jt; aften, and every ti 


22 


time 
you do fo, to ſmear it with ſirang Glew, which eaſily penetrating, 
hardens it 3 and the frequenter, you do this, and Rill. Plane it, the 
harder, and ſleeker it will remain. wy | 

- And now we have ſpoken'of Glew, 'tis ſo common and cheap, 
that I need not tell you it is, made by boyling the ſnxes, &c. of 
Sheeps-trotters, parings of raw Hides, &c. to a Gelly, and ſtrain- 
Ing it : But the finer, and moredelicate Work is beſt d with 
Fiſh Glew, to be had of the Droxgiſt by the name of 1chthyocolla; 
you may find how the beſt ismade of the 84z# of Sturgeon, inthe 


Philoſ. Tranſ. Vol. 11. Num. 129. and hereI conclude. 
+ 36. Let usnow then ſum up all the good qualztzes,and tram ſcer- 
dent pericfions of Trees, in the harmonious Poets Conſort of 


Elogies. 


——Pines ate for Maſts ai iſeful Wood, 
Cedar and. Cypre/s, to build Houſes good : ; | 
Hence covers for their Carts, and ſpokes for Wheels 
Swains make, and Ships do form. their crooked Keel: : 
The Twiggy Sallows, Elms with leaves are fraighr 
Myrtles ſtout Spears, and Cornel good for fight : * 
The Yrws into 1tyrean Bows are bent ; | 
Smooth Limes, and Box, the Turners Inſtrument 
Shaves into form, and hollow Cups daes trim ; 
And down the rapid Po light Alders ſwim: 

- In hollow Bark Bees do their hony ſtive, _ 

And make the Trunk of an old 0k their Hive. 


” ».* 
bo 


dant utile lignum 

Navigiis Pinos, dowibus Cedroſque Cupreſſoſque 5 
Hinc radios trivere rotys, binc tympana plauftris 
Agricole, & pandas ratibus poſuere catinas. 
Viminibus Salices, facumnde frondibus Vim : 
At Myrtus wualzdis baſtilihus & bong bello 
Cornus : Ityreos Taxi tarquentur In arcus. 

Nec Tilie leves, aut torno rafile Baxum, 


. .. Non forman accipiunt ferroque cavantur cuts © 


Nec non torrentem undgn levis innatat Alnus 
Miſſa Pado, nec non & apes examina condunt 


- . Corticabuſque cavis, uitioleque Nicks alvo : 


; Georg. 2s 


and the moſt ingenious Ovid, where he introduces the miraculous 
Groves raisd by the melodious Sowg of Orpheus, . . . 


— ———Nor Trees of Cbaony, 
The Poplar, various Oaks thar pierce the sky, 
Soft Linden, fmooth-rind. Beech, unmarried Bays, 
Thef brittle Haſel, y whoſe ſpears we praiſe, 
Unknotty Fir, the ſolace ſhading Planes, 
Rough Cheſſnuts, Maple Fleck'd with different granes, 
Stream-bordering willow, Lotus loving lakes, 
Tuff Zox, whom never ſappy ſpring forſakes, 
The ſlender Tamarish, with Trees that bear 
A purple Fig, nor Myrtles abſent were. 
The wanton 1vze wreath'd in amorous twines; 
Vines bearing Grapes, and Elms ſupporting Vines, 
Straight Service-Trees, Trees dropping Pitch, fruit-red 
Arbutus, theſe the reſt accompamied. 
With limber Palmes, of Vigory the prize : 
And upright Pine, whoſe leaves like briſtles rife, 


Priz'd by the Mother of the Gods, —— 
Sanadys. 


non Chaonis abſuit arbor, 

Non nemus Reliadim,: non frondibus <AſculisUtis, 
Nec Tilie molles nec Fagus, & innuba Lauryus, 
Et Coryli ſragiles, & Fraxinus utilis baſtis ; 
Enodiſque Abies, curvataque glandibus Ilex, 


| Et Platanus genialis, Acerque colotibus impar, 


Amnicoleque ſimul Salices, & aquatica Lotos, 
Perpetxoque virens Buxus, tenueſque Myrice, 

Et bicolot! Myrtus, & baccis carnla Ficus. 

Vos quoque flexi-pedes Hederg wveniftis, & une 
Pampinee Vites, && amifteVitibus Ulmi, 
Ornique, & Picee, Pomoque onerata rubents 
Arbutus, & lente viftoiis premia Palme, 
Et ſuccinfta comas, hirſutaque vertice Pinus 
Grata Deum matri, hg — 


- 


Met. 105 


as the incomparable Poet goes on, and is imitated by our divine 
Spencer, where he brings his gentle Kn7gh# into a ſhady Grove, 


prailing, 


-—— the 
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— the Trees ſo ſtraight, and high, 
The failing Pine, 'the Ceder proud, and tall, 
The Vine-prop El#r, the Popler never dry," 
The builder 02k, ſole King of Foreſts all; | 
The 4ſpjne, goud for Stavesz the Cypreſi funeral: 
The Lewrel, meed of mighty Conquerours 
And Poets ſage; The Fir that weepeth ſtill ; 
The Filow, worn of forlorn Paramours 3 
\ The Exgh, obedient to the benders will ; ©, ' 
The Birch for Shafts 3 the 8$aVow far the Mill ; 
'The' 2/yrrhe ſweet bleeding in the bitter wound 3 
The War-like Beech ; the Afb for nothing ill; 
The frititful 017ve ; and the Platane round ; 


The Carver Holm; the Meple, ſeldom inward ſound. 
Canto. 1. 


And in this Symphony might the noble Tſo bear likewiſe his part 5 
but that theſe are ſufficient, & #ri2 ſunt omni. $4.4 

37. For we have already ſpoken of that modern Art of Tapping 
Trees in the Spring, by which doubtleſs ſome excellent and ſpeci- 
fic Medicines may be attained 3 as from the Birch for the 82one; 
| from Elms, and Elder againſt Feavers 3 fo from the Vine, the 
Oak, and even the very Bramble, ec. beſides the —_— and. 
pleaſant Drirks, Spirits, ec. that may poſlibly be educed out 
of them all, which we leave to the I=duſtriovs, latisfying our 
ſelves, that we have been among the firſt who have hinted, and 

__ the ways of per forming 1t. | 
' What now remains concerns only ſome general Precepts, and 
Dire&ions applicable to moſt of that we have formerly touched ; 
together with'a'Brief of what farther Laws have been enacted for | 
the Improvement, and preſervation of -Woods 3 and-which having 
difpatch'd, we fball with a ſhort Parereſtz touching the preſent or- 
dering, and diſpoſing of his Majeſties Plantations for the future 
benefit of the Nation, pur an end 19 this ruſtick Diſcourte. 
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Aphorilms, or certain general Precepts of uſe 
to the foregoing Chapters. 


I. RY all forts of Seed, and by their thriving you ſhall beſt 
diſcern what are the moſtproper kinds for Grounds, 


Dxippe ſolo nature ſubeſt 


and of theſe deſign the main of your Plantation. Try all 80ils, and 
fit the Species to their natures: Beech, Haſel, Holly, ec. affe&t 
Gravel and gritty ; and if mix'd with loam, Oak, Aſp, Elm, &c. 
In ſtiff ground the 4h, Horn-beem, &c. and in a light feeding 

ound or loam;, any ſort whatſoever : In the lower, and wetter 
[7 the Aquatics, 8c. Y | x 

2. Keep your newly ſown ſeeds coritinually freſh,and in the ſhade 
(as muchas may be) ill they peep. 

3. All carioss Seeds, and Plants are diligently to be weeded, till 
they are- ſtrong enough to over-drop or fuppreſs them: And you 
ſhall carefully haw, half dig, and ſtir up the earth about their Roots 


during the firſt three _ z eſpecially, inthe YVernal, and Autwms 


wal Fquinoxes + This work to be done in a woiſt ſeaſon for the 
firſt year, to prevent the duſt, and the fuffocating of the tender 
buds ; but afterwards, in the more dry weather. 

4. Plants, rais'd from ſeed, ſhall be :hinn'd where they come up 
too thick; and none o fit as you thus draw, to be tran ſplantedin- 
to Hedge-rows, eſpecially, where ground is precious. | 
5. In trauſplanting, omit not the placing of your Trees towards 
- theiraccuſtom'd 4ſpef. And if you have leafure, make the holes 
the Autume before, the wider the better, three foot over, and two 
deep is little enough if the Ground be any thing #3f'; often ſtir- 
ring, and turning the would, and mixing it with better as you may 
find cauſe : This done, dig, or plowgh about them, and that as 
near their ſtews as you can come, without hurting them, and there- 
fore rather uſe the Spade for the firſt two or three years z and 
preſerve what you plant ſteady from the Winds, and annoyance 
of Cattel, &c. 

6. Remove the ſofteſt wood to the 90ifteft grounds,as in Nun. I, 


| Diviſe arboribus partie 


_ 7. Begin to Tranſplant Foreſt-trees when the /eaves fall after 
Michaelmas ; you may adventure when they are tarni/h'd, and 
grow yellow : It is loſt time to commence later, and for the moſt 
part of your Trees, early Tranſplanters ſeldom repent ; for ſome- 
| times 


223 


224 
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times a tedious bind of Froſt prevents the whole ſeaſor, and the 
baldneſs of the Tree is a note of deceipt ; for ſome Ozks, Horn- 
beam, and moſt Beeches, preſerve their dead leaves till zew ones 
puſh them off. | 

8. Set deeper in the lighter grounds than in the ſtrong ; but 
ſhalloweſt in Clay - five '1nches 1s ſufficient for the dryeſt, and 
one or two for the #-0iſ#, provided you eſtabliſh them againſt 
winds. | 

9. Plant forth in warm, and #20iſt ſeaſons; the Air tranquil 
and ſerene 3 the wird weſterly ; but never whiles it actually free- 
es, rains, Orin Miſty Weather 3 for it moulds, and infects the 
Roots. A 

Ic. What you gather, and draw out. of Woods, plant imme-: 
diately, for their Roots are very apt to be mortified or harden'd and 
wither'd by the winds, and cold air. ; > fr: 
\ IL, Trees, produc'd from Secds muſt have the Tap-roots abated 


+ (the Wallnut-tree, and: ſome others excepted, and yet if Planted 


meerly forthe Fruit, ſome affirm it-may be adventur'd on withſuc- 
ceſs) and the bruiſed parts: cut: away 3 but ſparing the fbrows, for 
they are the principal feeders 3 and thoſe who cleanſe them too much, 
are puniſh'd for the nuſtake. * 

- 12. In Spring, rub off ſome of the Collateral Buds, to check the 
exuberancy. of Sap in the branches, till the Roors be well eſtabliſh'd. 

13; Tranſplant no more than you well Fence ; for that neglect- 
ed, Tree-cylture comes to nothing.: Therefore all young ſet Trees 
ſhould bedefended from the winds, and Sms ; eſpecially the Eaſt, 
and North, till their Roots are fixed ; .that is, till you perceive them 


ſhoot ;, and the not exaGtly obſerving of this Article, 1s cauſe of the 


periſbing of the moſt tender Plantations 3, for it is the invaſion of 
theſe two aſſailants which does more nuſchief to our new ſet, and 
leſs hardy Trees, than the moſt ſevere and durable Frofts of a 
whole Winter. F280 

14. The propereſt $0z/, and moſt natural, apply to diſtin& ſpe- 
cies, Nec verd terre ferre omnes omnia poſſunt.. Yet wefind by 
experience, that moſt of _—— rees grow well enough in the 
conrſeſt Lands; provided there be a competent depth of woxld - 
For albeit moſt of our wild Plants covet to rur? juſt under the /wr- 
face; .yet where there is not ſufficient depth-to cool! them, and: en- 
tertain the Aoiſture and Influences, they are neither laſting, nor 
proſperous. | | 

I5. Wood well Planted, will grow in Mooriſh, Boggy, Heathy, 
and the ſtoxieſs grounds: Only the white, and blew clay (which 
is commonly the beſt Pafture) isthe worſt for wood; and ſuchgood 
Timber as we find in any of theſe (Oaks excepted) is of an excellive 
age, requiring thrice the time to arrive at their ſtature. 

I6. It the ſeaſon require it, all new Plantations are to be plied 
with waterizgs, which 1s better pour'd into a circle at ſome diſtance 
from the Roots, which ſhould continually be bared of Graſs, and 
if the water be rich, or impregnated, the ſhoots will ſoon diſcover 
it ; for the Liquor being percolated through a quantity of earth, 

| will 
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will carry the »itroxs virtue of the ſoz with it 3 by no meansthere- 
fore water at the ſtem 3 becauſe it waſhes the woxld from the Root, 
comes too crude, and endangers their rotting - But, | 
17. For the cooling and refreſhing Tree-roots, the congeſting of 
rotten /ittier ſprinkl'd over with fine earth, or place Poz-ſheards, 
Flints, or Pibbles near the foot of the SFemx, for ſo the Poet, 
Lime-ſtones, or ſquallid Shells, that may the Rain, Aut lapidem bibulum, aut ſquallenteis infode conchas, 


Vapours, and gliding moifture entertain. . Inter enim labentur aque, tenuiſque (ubibit 
Halitus 


Georg, 2. 


But remember you remove. them after a _ time, elſe the 
Vermine, Snails, and Inſe#s which they produce and ſhelter, wilt 
gnaw, and greatly injure their Bark, and therefore to lay a Coat 
of moiſt rotten /;ttier with a little Earth upon it, will preſerve it 
moiſt in Szazwer, and warm in Winter, inriching the ſhowrs and 
dews that ſtrain through it. 

I18.' Young Plants will be ſtrangled with Corr, Oats, Peaſe, or 
Hemp, or any rankly growing Grain, if a — circle, and 
diſtance be not left (as of near a yard, or ſo) of the Stem 3 this is - 
a »ſefl remark. | 

19, Cxt no Trees (eſpecially, having an eminent Pz#h in them; 
being young and fexder too) when either heat, or cold are in ex- 
treams; nor in very wet, or ſzowy weather 3 andin this work it is 
profitable to diſcharge all Trees of unthriving, broken, wind-ſha- 
ken browſe, and ſuch asour Law terms Cablicia, and to take them 
off to the quick, | 


ne pars ſincere trahatur: 


And for Ever-greens, eſpecially ſuch'as are tender, prune them not 
after Planting, till they do Kadicare, that is, by ſome little freſh 
ſhoot, diſcover that they have taken. 

20. Cut not off the top of the leading-twis or ſhoot (unlels ve- 
ry crooked, and then at the next ere& bud) when you #ranſplant 
Timber trees, but thoſe of the Coateral you may ſhorten, ftrip- 
ping up the reſt cloſe to the ſtew; and ſuch as you do ſpare, let 
them not be the moſt oppoſite, but rather one above another to pre- 
ſerve the part from ſwelling, and hindring its taper growth ; Be 
careful alſo to keep your Trees from being. over top-heavy, by 
ſhortning the ſide branches competently near the ſtem : Young 
plants nipt either by the Fro## or teeth of Cartel do commonly 
break on the ſides, which impedes both growth and ſpiring : Inthis 
caſe, prune off ſome, and quicken the /eading:ſhoot with your 
knife, at ſome diſtance beneath its infirmity : But if it be in a very 
unlikely condition at Sprirg cut off a/cloſe to the very ground,and 
hope for a new ſhoot 3 continually ſuppreſſing whatever elſe may 
accompany it, by cutting them away 11 Summer. _ 

2t. Walnxt, Aſp, and Pithy-trees are (afer prun'd in Summer 
and warm weather, than in the Sprivg, whatever the vulgar fancy. 
And (0 

Gg | 
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I will coficltide' with the Zecnied! names, or d3fioi#Lar parts of 
Trees; a5 T' Hd - them entmerated by the Induſtriows ahd' Learned 
Dr. Merett. Scapits, Trincne, Cortex, Liber, Malicovinm, Matrix, 
Ahranle & Cor, Pefferi, Circali; Sarculi, Ranti; Savmithita, Ra- 
mnſculi, Spadix, Vimen, Virgnlium & Creminm, Vitilia, Talea, 
Scobs, Termes,” Twriones, Fromndes, Cachryas &* Nutanentam, Ju- 
lus & Catulus, Come : The Species Frutex, - Suffrutex, Ec. all 
which I leave to: be put into good and proper Engliſh, by thoſe 
who ſhall once oblige our Natzoz with a full, and abſolutely com- 
pleat Di@ionary, asyet a deſiderate amongſt us. | 
'To this I ſhalt add, the Ti#ze, and Seaſon of the flouriſhing of 
Trees, computing from the entrie of each Aſo=#h as the figures de- 
note; thatis, from March (where the DoFor begins) mclafive- 
. March, Acvr 3. ( (i) from March to May, vis. oze Month 5 &» 
L He ceteris) Populus 2. Ruerchs 5. Sorbus 2. Olmus 2. April, 
Alnws 2. Betula 2. CaiStanea 4. Enonymus 2. F agus 2. Frqxinuts 2 
Nux-Juglant 3: Salix 2. 8$4mbneus 2. May, Cornus 2; Geniite 4. 
Funiperns, Moria 2. Tilid 4. June, Aquifoliune 2: July, Arbut#s 2. 
Feb. Buxas 2. þ 2s | 
Many more uſeful 0bſervations are to be colle&ed, and added 


_ totheſe,, fromthe diligem experience of Planters. 


#; v4 
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"CHAP. XXXIIL 


Of the Laws and Statutes for the Preſervation, 
nd Improvement of Woods, ec. 


of ff % S not to be paſſed by, that the very firſt Law we find 
which was evet promulg d, was concerning Trees 3 arid 
that Laws#thernſelves were firſt #+itter upon ther, or Tables com- 
posd of them; and after that Eſtabliſhment in Par4d;ſe, the next? 
we meet withal areas Atttient as #79ſes 3 you may fitid the $tatxre 
at large in Det c: 20. v. 19, 20. ' Which though they chiefly ten- 
ded to Frizt-trees, even in att Fremries Countrey, yet you will 
find a caſe of neceſſity, only alledg'd for the permiſſion to deſttoy 
any othet. 

2. To Sumine up briefly the Laws, and Civil Conf#itutions of 
great Antiquity, by which Servigs mforms us 'twas no leſs than 
Capital, alzenas arbores incidere; the Lex Aqnilia, and thoſe of 
the xii. Tabb. mention'd by Panlns, Cajus, Fulianus, and others of 
that Robe, repeated divers more. 

It wasby thoſe Sacted Conf75tutions provided, that none might 
ſo much asPlant Trees on the Confines of his Nezphbours Ground, 
but he was to leave a ſpace of at the leaſt five foot, for the ſmalleſt 
Tree, that they might not injure him with their ſhadow. $7 A4rbor 

zR 
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in Vicini agrum impenderit, eam ſublucato, e>c. and if for all this, 
any hung over farther, 'twas to be #rip'd up fifteex foot 5 And 
this Law Baldwinus, Olderdorpius, and Hotoman recites outof Ul-. 
piar L. 1. F. de Arb. Cedend. where we have the Pretors Interdilt 
expreſs'd, and the impendent Wood adjudged to appertain to him 
whoſe field, or fence was thereby damnified : Nay, the Wiſe 
Solon preſcribed Ordinances for the very diſtances of Trees; as the 
divine Plato did againſt ſtealing of fruit, and violating of Plaxta- 
tions ; And the interdiction de Glande legenda runs thus in Vlp;- 
an, AIT PRATOR, GLANDEM, 20A EX ILLIDS AGRO IN 
TUUM CADIT, £UO MINUS ILLI TERTIO 2UOQUE DIE 
LEGERE AUFERRE LICE AT, VIM FIERI VETO. And yet, 
though by the Pretors permiſſion he might come every third day 
to gather 1t up without Treſpaſs, his Nezghbour was to ſhare of the 
Maft which (o fell into his Groxnd ; and this Chapter is well ſup- 
plied by Plizy l. 16. c.5. and Cajus upon the Place, interprets 
Glandem to (ignifie not the Acorns of the Oak alone, but all ſorts 
of fruit whatſoever, l. 136. F. de Verb. Signif. L. Unis fl. de Glan- 
de leg. as by uſage of the Greeks, amongſt whom «eg/puz imports 
all kind of Trees. | 
Moreover, no Trees might be Planted near Publique Aque-du@#s, 
leſt the K-ors ſhould infinuate into, and diſplace the 8Stozes : Nor 
- on the very margent of Navigable A7vers, leſt the Boats and 0- 
ther Ye//els paſſing to and fro, ſhould be hindred, and therefore 
ſuch impediments were call'd Rere, quia Naves retinent, ſays the 
Gloſs; and becaule the falling of the leaves corrupted the Water. 
So nor within ſuch a diſtance of High-ways (which alſo our own 
Laws prohibit) that they might dry the better, and leſs cumber the 
Traveller. Trees that obſtructed the Foundation of Houſes were to 
be felld 5 Barthol. L. 1. dod. c. de InterdiF. Ulp. in L. priore tt. 
de Arborum cedend. Trees (preading their Roots in neighbour- 
ground, to be in common 3 See Cujas and Panlys in L. Arb. ff. de 
Communi dividend. where more of the Alienation of Trees fell'd, 
and not ſtanding but with the Fx»ds, as alſo of the Vſu-frait of 
Trees, and the difference 'twixt Arbores Grandes, and Cremiales 
or Cedug, of all which Vlpian, Baldus, Alciat, with the Laws 
to govern the Conlucatores and Sublucatores, and Pruners 3 vide 
Pan. ſ.c. Sent. l. 5. Feſtus, ec. for we paſs over what concerns 
Vines and Olive-trees, to be found in Cato de R. R. exc. Noris it 
here that we deſign to enlarge, as thoſe who have philologiz'd on 
this occaſion de Sycophantis, and other curious criticiſms z butto 
paſs now on, and confine my ſelf to the prudent San#ions of our 
own Parliaments - for though according to the old and beſt Spi- 
rit of true Ezgliſh, we ought to be more powerfully led by his Me- 
Jefties Example, than to have need of more cogent and violent 
Laws ; yet that our Diſcoarſe may be as ample, and as little defe- 
ctive as we can render it, ſomething 'tis fit ſhould be ſpoken con- 
cerning ſuch Laws and Ordinances as have been from time to time 
conſtituted amongſt us for the Encouragement, and Dire@ion of 
ſuch as do well, and for the 4»imadverſpox and Puniſhment of 
G og 2 thoſe 
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thoſe who: continue refraFory, which T deduce im this order. 

3. From the time of Edward the fourth, were enafted many ex- 
cellent Laws for the Planting, ſecuring, cutting, and ordering of 
Woods, Copp' ces, and Under-woods as then they took cognizance of 
them 3 together with the feveral peraltzes upon the _— #35 
eſpecially from the 25 of Her. 8. 17. &c. confirm'd by the 13 and 
27. of Q. Eliz. cap.25.19. &c. which are diligently to be conſulted, 
revived, put in execution, and enlarg'd where any defeCt is appa- 
rent 3 as in particular the A of exempring of Timber of 22 years 
growth from Tythe, for a longer period, to render it complear, 
and mote effeual to their Improvement : And that Law repealed, 
by which 1:lows, 8aHows, Ozters, &c. which they term S#b-bois, 
are reputed but as Weeds. = ; 

4. Severer paniſhazents have lately been ordam'd againft our 
Wood-ſtealers, deſtroyers of young Trees, ec. By an antient Law 
of ſome Nation, I read he forfeited his Hand, who beheaded a Tree 
without permiſſion of the Owner ; and I cannot fay they are ſharp 
ones, when I compare the ſeverity of our Laws againſt A/are-fteal- 
ers 3 noram I by ichination the leaſt cr#e/ ; but I do affirm, we might 
as well live without Afares, as without 'A7aſts and $hips, which 
are our wooden, but no leſs profitable Hor ſes. 

5. And here we cannot but perſtringe thoſe Ryofous Aſſemblies 
of 14le People, who under pretence of going a Maying (as they 
tetm it ) do oftentimes cxt down.and carry away fine ſtraight Trees, 
to ſet up before ſome Ale-houſe, or Reve4ing-place, where they 
keep their dranken Bacchezalias : For though this Cuſtom was, I 
read, introduc'd by the Emperor Anaſtaſizs, to aboliſh the Gentile 
Majana of the Romans at Oftia 5 which was to transfer a great 
Oaken-Tree out of ſome Foreſt into the Tows, and erect it before 
their Aſtris's Door; yet I think it were better to be quite abo- 
liſh'd amongſt us, for many reaſors, beſides that of occaſioning ſo 
much waſt and ſpoy! as we find is done to Trees at that Seaſox, un- 
der this wanton pretence, by breaking, mangling and tearing down 
of branches, and intire Arms of Trees, to adorn their Wooden-Idol. 
The Imperial Law againſt fuch diſorders we have in L.ob. id.l.a4 
legem Aquill. & in ff. 1. 47. Tit. 7. Arborem furtim ce ſarum - Sce 
alſo Triphon L. ig. de Bon. off. cont. tab. vel in ligna focaria. L. 
Ligni ff de Lege 3. &*c. 

To theſe I might add the Laws of out King 7-4; or as the Learn- 
ed Lambert calls them, Apyarorouia de priſcis Anglorum legibas, 
whoſe Title is, Be puþa bapnere: of Burning Trees: The $an&@jox 
runs thus. 

If any one ſet fire of a fell'd Wood, he ſhall be puniſhed, and be- 
ſides pay three pounds, and for thoſe who clandeſtinely cut Wood 
(of which the very ſound of the Axe ſhall be ſufficient Conviction) 
for every Tree he ſhall be mulFed thirty ſhillings. A Tree o fell 4 
under whoſe Shadow thirty Hoggs can ſtand, ſhall be mul#ed at 
three pounds, &&c. 

6. T have heard, that in the great Expedition of 88, it was ex- 


preſly enjoin'd the Spaniſh Commanders of that ſignal Armada 3 
'that 
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that if when landed they ſhould notbe able to ſubdue our Nation, 
and make good their Conqueſt; they ſhould yet be ſure not to 
leave a Tree ſtanding in the Foreſt of Dean : It was like the Policy 
of the Philiftines, when the poor 7ſraeiites went down to their 
Enemies 8xiths to ſharpen every man his Tools ; for as they ſaid; 
left the Hebrews make them Swords, or Spears; lo thele, leſt the 
Engliſh build them Ships, and Men of War : Whether this were 
ſo, or not 3 certain it is, we cannot be too jealous for the preſer- 
vation of our Wood's ; and eſpecially of thoſe eminent, and, with 
care, inexhauſtible Magazznes : I dare not ſuggeſt the encourage- 
ment of a yet farther reſtraint, that even Proprietors themſelves 
ſhould not preſume to.make havock of ſome of their own Woods, 
to feed their prodzgality,and heap fuel to their vices; but it is wor- 
thy of our obſervation, that (in that inimitable Oratior, the ſe- 
cond Philippic _) Cicero does not ſo ſharply reproach his great 4»- 
#agoniſt tor any other of his Extravagancies ( which yet he there 
enumerates) as for his waſteful diſpoſure of certain #ood-lands be- 
longing to the Common-wealth, among[t his jovial Brevo's, and 
hp Champethanss tua iſta detrimenta ſunt (meaning his Debau- 
ches ) illa m_ ; ſpeaking of the Timber: and doubtleſs, the 
fpoil, and waſting of this neceſſary material ts no leſs than a pub- 
lick calamity ; this, Fob» Duke of Laxcaſter knew well enough, 
when to revenge the <4 pry made upon the Engliſh borders, 
"tis ſaid, he ſet foxr and twenty thouſand Axes at work at once; 
to deſtroy the Woods in Scotland. 

7. Butto the Laws: it were to be wilh'd that our tender, and 
improvable Foods, ſhould not admit of Cattle, by any means, till 
they were quite grown out of reach; the Statntes which connive 


at it, in favour of C»ſ#o-2, and for the — of a few clamorous 
in 


and rude Commoners, being too i#dulgent ; (ince it is very evident, 
that leſs than a 14. or 15. years excloſure is, in molt places, too 
ſoon; and our moſt material Trees would be of infinite more 
worth and improvement, were the Standards ſuffer d to grow to 
Timber, and not ſo frequently cut, at the next fe/ing of the Wood, 
as the general cuſtom is. In 22 Edw. 4. the liberty arriv'd but to 
ſeven years after a fel/ing of a Foreſt or Purlienz and but three 
years before, without ſpecial l;cerce : This was very narrow ; but 
Jet us then look on Ezgland as an over-grown Country. 

8. Wood in Parks was afterwards to be foxr years Fenced, upon 
felling : and yearling Colts, and Calves might be put into incloſed 


Woods after two: By the 13 Eliz. five years, and no other Cattle 


till fix, if the growth was under fourteen years; or until eight, if 
exceeding that age till the laſt fe/ing - All which $tatutes being 
by the 4 of Her 8 but temporal, this Parliament of Eliz.thought 

fit to make perpetual. | YN 
9. Then, to prevent the deſtructive _— and converting of 
Woods to Paſture : No wood of two Acres,and above two furlongs 
from the Manſion Houſe, ſhould be indulg'd : And the prohibit- 
ons are good againſt Aſfſarts made 1n foreſts, &c. without /zcence : 
The Peralties are indeed great; but how ſeldom infliced ? __ 
WRAY 
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what is now more eaſie, than Compounding for ſuch a licexce ? 

In ſome parts of Germany, where a lingle Tree is obſerv'd to be 
extraordinary fertile, a conſtant, and plentiful 2/aſt-bearer; there 
are Laws to prohibit their fe/irg without ſpecial leave: And it 
was well EraGed among(t us, that even the Owners of woods 
within Caſes, ſhould not cut down the Timber without view of 
Officers; this A@& being in affirmance of the Common Law, and 
not to be violated without Preſcriptioz - See the Caſe cited by my 
Lord Cook in his Comment on Littleton. Tenure Burgage. L. 2.SeF. 
I70. Or if not within Chaſes, yet where a Common-perſor had li- 
berty of Chaſe, ec.-and this would be of much benefit, had the 
Regarders perform'd their duty, as 'tisat large deſcribed in the /rit 
of the 12 Articles; and that the Surcharge of the Foreſts had 
been honeſtly inſpe&ted with the due Perambalations, and ancient 
Metes : Thus ſhould the Juſtices of Eire diſpoſe of no Woods 
without expreſs Commiſſion, and in convenient places: Minutz 
blaterones quercunm, culi, &- curbi, as our Law terms wind-falls, 
dotteredls, ſcrags, ec. and no others. 

Io. Care is likewiſe by our Laws to be taken that no unneceſ- 
ſary ImbeZilment be made by pretencesof Repair of Paling, Lodges, 
Browſe for Deer,&c.Wind-falls, Root-falls; dead, and Sear-trees, 
all which is ſubje& to the Inſpection of. the Warders, Faſtices, ec. 
and even treſpaſſes done de YViridi on boughs of Trees, Thickets, 
and the like 3 which ( as has been ſhew'd) are very great impedi- 
ments to their growth and proſperity, and ſhould beduly looked 
after, and puniſh'd ; and the great negle& of Swainmote-Conrts re- 
formed, &c. See Conſuet. & Aſſeſ. Foreſt. Pannagium, or Paſtura 
pecorum &» de Glandibns, Fleta, &c. Manwoods Foreſt-lawes : 
Cook pla. fol. 366. li. 8. fol. 138. cg 

I1. Finally, that the exorbitance, and increaſe of devouring 
Iron-mills were looked into, as to their diſtance, and number near 
the Seas, or Navigable Rivers 3 And what if ſome of them were 
even remov d into another world 2 'twere better to purchaſe all 
our 1rox out of America, than thus to exhauſt our woods at home, 
although (I doubt not ) they might be ſo order'd, as to be rather 
a means of conſerving them. There was a Statzte made by Queen 
Eliz. to prohibite the converting of Tizber-trees to Coal, or 
other Fxel for the uſe of Trom-m3ills; if the Tree were of one foot 
{quare, and growing within fourteen Miles of the Sea, or the 
greater Rivers, &c. tis pity ſome of thoſe places m Kert, Suſſex, 
and Sxrrey.were excepted in the Proviſo, for the reaſon expreſs'd 
in a Statute made 23 Eliz. by which even the imploying of any 
under-wood , as well as great Trees, was prohibited within 22 
miles of Lozdox, and many other Navigable Rivers, Creeks, and 
other leſſer diſtances from ſome parts of S»ſſex-Downs, Cinque- 
Ports, Havens, @c. 

There are ſeveral Acres of Wood-land of no mean circuit near 
Rocheſter, in the County of Kent, extending as far as Bexley, and 
indeed, for many miles about Shoters-Hil/, near the Kiver of 

Thames, which, were his Majeſty owner of, might in few years 
| | c 
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be of an #r-valuable Taiprowement and-benefit, | nfidering how 
apt they are to-grow' Foreſ#\, and how opportune they:lye for the 
fe of his Royal Navy at Chatham. 7» 324 1d © 

12, But yet to prove what it is to manage Wood's diſcreetly; 
I read of one Mr. Chriſtopher Darel] a Surrey Gentleman of Nuds- 
gate, that had a'particular 7#dnigence for the cutting of: bir Woods 
at pleaſure, though a great Tron-Maſter 3; becauſe he fo order'd 
his Yorks, that they were a means of preſerving even his-#oods ; 
notwithſtanding thoſe unſatiable' dewowrers This may appear a 
Paradox, but isto'be made our ; and:I have heardmy own F ather 
( whoſe ſtate was none of the leaft wooded in England) affirm; 
that a Forge, and ſome other 23s, to which he furniſh'd much 
fuel; were a means of maintaining, and improving his #oods;. F 
ſuppoſe, by increafing the DE of Planting, and: care; as 
What he has now left ſtanding of his own Planting, encloſing, and 
cheriſhing, in the poſſeſſion of my moſt honoured Brother George: 
Evelin of Wot#on in the fame County, does ſufficiently evince 3. a 
moft kudable 3ſonument of his Z:dwftry, and rare Example, for 
without fuch an Example, and fach an Application, Lam no» Advo- 
cate for Irom-works, but a declared derouncer: But Natare has: 
thought fit to produce this wafting-Oare more plentifully in Woods: 
land, than any other Ground, and to enrich our Foreſts to their 


own Deſtruction, 
O Poverty, ſtill fafe ! and therefore found 0 ſemper bona pauperies ! &* eonditus alta 
Inſep'rably with Mzichiefs under ground ! Theſaurus tellure nocens ! O ſemper ovantes, 


Woods tall, and Reverend from all time appear Integra, ſalveque ſolo non divite'Sylue ! 
Inviolable, where no Mine 1s near. | 2- To 
Coulcii Pl. b 6 


_ for ſo our ſweet Poet deplores the Fate of the Foreſ# of Dean. 
13. Fhe ſame 4# we have Confirmed, and enlarged-in the 
Seventeenth of the ſaid 2xeen, for the preſerving of Timber-Trees, 
and the Penalties of impairing Woods much increaſed; the Tops 
and 9 2ls only permitted tobe made uſe of for this imployment. 
14. As to the Law of Ty#hes, I find Timber-Trees pay none, but 
others do, both for Body, Branches, Bark, Fruit, Root, and even 
the Suckers growing out of them; and the Tenth of the Body 
fold, or kept: And fo of W##ows, SaHowr, and: all other Trees 
not apt for Timber - Alſo of Sylva ceadna, as Copp'cer,and Or 
der-woods, pay the texthwhenever the Proprietor receives his =zve. 
Parts, But if any of theſe we have named un-exempted are cut 
only for Mownds, Fencing, or Plow-boot within the Pariſh in which 
they grow, or for the Fuel of the Owner, no Tythes are due, though 
the Yicar have the Tyth-wood, and the Parſon that of the places ſo 
incloſed ; nor are Under-woods grub'd up by the Roots Tytheble, 
unleſs for this, and any of the former eaſes there be' Preſcription, 
But for Timber-frees, ſuch as Oak, Af, Elms (which are accounted 
Timber in all places after the firſt 2werty' years ) allo Beech, Horne. 
beam, Maple, Afpen, and even Haſel (many of which are in ſome: 
Conntries reputed Timber) they are not to pay Tithes,unkets they | 
ate fell'd before the ſaid age of twenty pears from their firſt Plawt- 
ing. Note here, | If . 
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\ If the Owner fell a ſrnit-tree (of which the Parſox has had rythe 
that year) and convert the wood into fel, the, tythe ſhall ceaſe 
becauſe he cannot receive the ?ythe of oze thing twice in one 

rad. ih, | 
: Beech, in Countrys where it abounds, is not #ythable ; becauſe 
in ſuch places 'tis not accounted Timber. 16 Fac. Co. B. Pinders 
Caſe. | yi 0 BA 
- -trees in Buckingh4mſhire have been adjudged Timber, 
and Tythe-free. Paſch. 17 Fac. BR. | 

If a Tree be lop'd under twenty years growth,. and. afterwards 
be permitted to grow paſt twenty years, and then be lop'd again, 
no #ythe isdue for it, though at thefirlt cutting 1t were not fo. 

. If wood becut for hedges, which is not tythable, and any be left 
of it unemploy'd, no #ythe ſhall be paid for it. | 

If wood be cut for Hop-poles (where the Parſon or Vicar has: 
tythe Hops ) in this caſe he ſhall not have tythe of Hop-poles. 

If a great wood confiſtchicfly of VUzder-wood Tythable, and ſome 
great trees of Beech, or the like grow diſperſedly amongſt them ; 
Fythe isdue, unleſs the Cuſtoms be otherwiſe, of all both great and 
leſſer together : And in like manner if a wood conſiſt for the moſt. 
part of Timeber-trees, with ſome ſmall ſcatterings of UVrder-wood 
amongſt them,no Ty#he ſhall be paid for the VUnder-wood or Buſhes. 
Trin. 19 Jac. B. R. Adjudg. 16 Jac. in'C. B. Leonards caſe. | 

No 7Tythe is to be paid of Common of Eftovers, or the wood 


. barnt in ones Howſe. Now asto the manner of Payment - 
... Togive the Parſon the Tenth Acre of ood 10 a Copp'ce, or the 
tenth Cord (provided they are equal) is a good payment, and ſet- 


'* ting forth of Tythe, eſpecially it the Cuſtom confirm it. 


| The Tythe of Maſt of Oak, or Beech, if fold, muſt be anſwer'd 
by the texth Perny - if caten by Swine, the worth of it. And thus 
much we thought fit to add concerning Predzal Tythes; who hasde- 
fire.to be tarther informed may conſult my Lord Cook's Rep. 11.48, 
49,81. Plow. 470. Brownlows Rep. 1 pert 94. 2 part 150. D. and. 
St. 169. ec 2. But let us ſee what others do. 

I5. The King of Spaiz has near Bilbao, ſixteen times as many - 
Acres of Copp'ce-wood as are fit to be cut for Coal in one year; fo 
that when 'tis Teady to be fe/'d, an Officer firſt marks ſuch as are 
like to'prove Ship-timber, which are let ſtand, as ſo many ſacred, 
and. dedicate Trees: Butby this meanF the 7ron-works are plenti- 
fully ſupplied 1n the ſame place, without at all diminiſhing the ſtock 
of Timber. FThenin Biſcay again,every Proprietor,and other, Plants 
three for one which he cuts: downzand the Law obliging them is moſt 
ſeverely executed; There indeed are few, or no Copp'ces; but all 
are Pollards 5 and the very lopping (lam aflurd) does furniſh the 
Fron-works with fafficient to fupport them, 

/ 16. What the praftice is for the maintaining of theſe kind of 
Plantations m Germany, and France, has already been obſerv'd to 
this T/uſtrious Society by the Learned Dr. AMerret ; vis. that the 
Lords and-(forthe Crown-lands) the Kings Commiſſioners, divide 
the Woods, and Foreſts, into eighty partitions 3 every year felling 

: one 
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one of the diviſions ; ſo as no wood is fell'd in leſs than fourſcore 
years: And when any one partition is to be cut down, the Officer, 
or Lord contraQs'with the Buyer that he ſhall at the diſtance of eve- 
ry twenty foot (which is ſomewhat near) leave a good, fair, found 
and fruitful 04k ſtanding. Thoſe of 'twixt forty, and fifty years 
they reckon for the beſt, and then they are to, fence theſe Trees from 
all ſorts of Beaſts, and injuries, for a competent time 5 which bei 
done, at the ſeaſox, down fall the Acorns, which (with the A4u- 
tumnal rains beaten into the earth) take rooz, and ina ſhort time 
furniſh all the ood again, where they let them grow for foxr, or 
Foe years 3 and then grub up ſome offlinn for Fuel, or Tranſplan-. 
tations, and leave the moſt probable of them, to continue for 
Timber. | | $2 

I7. The French King permits none of his 0ak woods, though 
belonging (ome of them) to Honſtenr (his Royal Brother) in A4p-- 
perage, to be cut down ; till his own Sxrveyers, ahd Officers, have 
firſt zarked them out; nor are any fed beyond ſuch a Circuit : 
Then are they ſufficiently fexc'd by him who bxys 3 and no. Cartel 
whatſoever ſuffer'd tobe put in,till the very ſeedlings (which ſpring 
up of the ———_— are perfectly out of danger: . But #heſe, 
many other whotſom Ordinances, eſpecially, as they concern the 
Foreſt of Dean, we have compriſed in thelate 822txte of the Twer-. 
tieth of his Majeſties Reign; which I find Enafted five years after. C 
the firſt Edition of this Treatiſe : And theſe Laws are worthy: 
our peruſal ; as alſo the Statute preſcribing a. Scheme of Proporti- 
ons tor the ſeveral ſcantlings of Building Timber (beſides what we 
have already touched Chap. 31. Sed. 26. &c.) which you have 19 
Car. 2. intituled, Au AG for the Re-building of London; towhich , 
I refer the Reader. = | 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 


The Parznefis aud Concluſion, containing fome 
 Encouragernents and Propoſals, for the Plan- 
ting, 4nd Improvement of bis Majeſties Fo- 
reſts, and other Amenities for Shade, and 
Ornament. 


I, nn Foreſts dts undoubtedly the greateſt MHogazines of 
a ny and Glory _ Nation 3 _ _ Sou 
At Orzeles of its perpernity pinefs, as be! only fu 

port of that ' Navigation which kn us Ea abroad, and flourith 
at Home 5 it-has been ſirargely wonder'd at by fome Patriots, 
how it comes to paſs that many Gentlemen have tr = re- 
pair'd,or gain'd a fudden Forrune,with Plowing part of their Parks, 
and fetting our their far grounds to Gard'wers, ec. and very wild 
wood-land parcels (asmay be inflanc'd in ſeveral places) to dreſſers 
of Hop-yatdr,ec. whiles the Royal portion lies folded up in a Nep- 
ken, uncultivated, and negleRed 7 eſpecially, thoſe great, and am- 
ple. Foreſts; where, though plowing, and ſowing has been forbid- 
den, *#'Royel Commung,; amd Deſign; may well diſpenſe with -it, 
.and the breaking up of thoſe Internal; advance the growth of the 
Trees to an incredible Improvement. 

2. It is therefore inſiſted on, that there is not a cheaper, eaſier, 
or more prompt expedient to advance Ship<tizzber, than to ſolicit, 
that in all his Majeſfties Foreſts, Woods, andParks, the ſpreading 
Oak, &c. (which we have formerly deſcribed). be cheriſh'd, by 
Plowing, and ſowing Barley, Rye, ec. (with due ſupply of caltare 
and &oyl, between them) as & as may (without danger of the: 
Plow-fhare) be broken up. But this is only where theſe Trees are- 
arriv'd to ſome magnitude,and ſtand at competent diſtatices; a 'hnr- 
dared, or fifty (for their Roots derive relicf far beyond the 
reach of any boxghs) as do the Walnut=trees in Burgundy, which' 
ſtand in their beſt Plow'd lands. 

3. But, that we may particularize in his Majeſties Foreſts of 
Dean, Sherewood, &c. and in ſome ſort gratifie the 2yerzes of the 
Honourable, the principal Officers and Commiſſioners of the Navy 3' 
I am advis'd by fuch as are every way judiciows, and of long expe- 
rienCe 1mm thoſe parts 3 that to excloſe would be an excellent way : 
But it is to be confider'd, that the People,viz. Foreſters,and Bordu- 
rers, are not generally fo civil, and reaſonable; as might be wiſhed 
and therefore to deſign a ſolid Improvement in ſuch places, his A1- 
Jjeity raft aſſert his Power, with a firm and high Reſolution to re- 
Ance theſe men to their due Obedience, and toa neceflity of ſ#b- 


emitting 
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mitting to their own, and the publick utility 3 though they pre- 
ſerv'd their 7ndn$try this way, at a very tolerable rate upon that 
condition, whiles h 
and ſuperviſe the Mounds and fences, and deſtine ſome portions 
frequently ſer apart, for the raiſing, and propagating of Woods, till 
the whole Nat ion were furniſh'd for poſterity. . Þ Pp 
4- And which Work if his Majeſty ſhall reſolve to accompliſh; 
he will leave fuch an evertafting 0413gation on his People, and raiſe 
ſuch a Monument to his fame, as the Ages for a thoirſand years to 
come, ſhalt have cauſe to celebrate- his precious. Memory, and his 
Royal Succeſſors to emulate his Yirtze, . For thus (beſides the fu- 
ture expectations) it would in preſent, be no deduQion from his 
_—_ Treaſure, but ſorhe increaſe; and fall in time to be a fair 
and worthy Acceſſzon to it 5 whites this kind of propriety would be 
the molt likely.expedient to c3vilize thoſe wild and poor Bordu- 
rers 3 and to fecure the vaſt and ſpreading heart of the Fore#,which 
with all this Zzd##gezzce, would be ample enough for a Princely: 
Demeaſnes : Andif the difficulty be to findout who krows, or 
ackniowledges what are the Bordares ; this Article were worthy; 
and becoming of as ſerious an 1quiſition, as the Legiſlative Power 
of the whole Nation can contrive. oy ot 
5. The Sum of all, is 3. get the Bordwres well Texanted, bylong 


Terms, and eaſie Rents, and this will invite and encourage Takersz | 


whilſt the 74d le, moft ſecure, and interiour parts would be a Rog- 
al portion. Let his Majeſty thereforeadmit ofany willing Adver- 
txrcrs in this vaſt Circle for ſuch Encloſures in the PreciaF#s.; and 
rather of »-ore, than of few, though an hundred or two ſhould joyn 
together for any Excloſure of five hundred. Acres more, -or leſs 3 
that multitudes being thus engaged, the conſideration,might pro- 
cure, and facilitate a full diſcovery. of latter Encroachments, and 
fortifie the recovery by favourable Rewts, Improvements, and Re- 
verſions by Copy-bold,or what other Texyres and Services his Ma- 
jeſt ſhall pleafe to accept of. _ IG 
6. Now for the Planting of Foods in ſuch places (which is the 
main Deſign of this whole Treatiſe) the Hills, and rough Grounds 
will do well; but they are the rich fat Yales, and flats which do 
beſt deſerve the charge of wals ; ſuch as that ſpot affords ; and the 
Haw-thorn well plaſh'd (ſingle or double) 1s a better, and more 
natural fence, than wzwmorter'd walls, could our indaitry arrive to 
the making: of ſuch as we have deſcrib'd : Befides, they are laſt- 
ing, and profitable; and then one might allow ſufficient Bordare 
for a 4/ound of any thickneſs, which may be the firſt charge, and- 
well ſupported, and rewarded by the culture of the Land thus ex- 
clo ed. | e ; 
- For Example.ſuppole a man would take ix 500 Acres. of good 
Land, et the Mounds hoe the wildeſt ground, as fitteſt for wood: 
Two hedges with their Yalations, and Trenches will be requilite in 
all the Round ; viz. one next to the Encloſure, the other about 
the Thicket to fence it from Cattle : This, between the two hedges 


(of whatſoever breadth) is fitteſt for Plantation - In theſe Hedges 


Hh 2 might 


ome per ſoz of truf?, and integrity, did regulate; 
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might be tryed the Plantation of $tocks, in; the intervals all manner 
of wood-ſeeds ſown (after competent Plowings) as Arorns, Maſt, 
Fir, Pine, Nuts, &c. the fr year chaling away the Birds,becauſe 
of the Fir and Pine Seeds, for reaſons given: the ſecond yearloof- 
ning the ground, and thinning the fupernumeraries, &. this is the 
molt | way : Or oy another Method, the waſte places of Fo- 
& Woods (which by through experience is known and tri- 

) might be perfely cleanſed 3 and then allowing two or three 
Plowings, well rooted ftocks be ſet, cut and trimm'd as 1s ite; 
and that the Tirber-trees may be excellent, thoſe afterwards Cop- 
?'ced, and the choiceſt #ocks kept ſhreaded. If an Encloſure be 
fow'd, the Seeds may be (as was diredted) of all the ſpecter, not 
forgetting the beſt Pines, Fir, &c. Whiles the yearly removal of 
very incumbrances only, will repay the Workwer, who (ell the 
Sxickh, or reſerve it to ſtore other Encloſures, and ſoften the 
circumjacent grounds, to the very great improvement of what re- 
mains. p | | 

8, And how if infuch fencing-works, we did ſometimes imitate 
what Pxintns Curtins, lib. 6. has Recorded of the Mardornm 
gens, near tothe Confines of Hyrcazia, who did by the cloſe Plant- 
ing of Trees alone upon the Bordures, give ſo ſtrange a check to 
the Power of that great Conqueror Alexander ? They were a bar- 
baroxs People indeed, but in this worthy our inntation 3 and the 
Work fo handſomly, and particularly deſcrib'd, that I ſhall nor 
grieve to recite it. Arbores denſe ſunt de induſtria conſite, qua- 
rum teneros adhuc remos manu fletunt, quos intortos rur ſus in ſe- 
runt terre : Tvde, velut ex alia radice letiores virent trunci < 
hos, qua natura fert, adoleſcere non ſinunt 5 quippe alinm aliz, 
quaſp nexu tonſerunt i qui ubi multa fronde veſtiti ſunt, operiunt 
terram. Ttaque occulti ramorum velut laquei perpetua ſepe iter 
claudunt, ec. The "Trees (ſeith he) were Planted fo near and 
thick together of purpoſe, that when the boughs were yet young 
and flexible, bent, and wreath'd within one another, their Tops 
were bowed into the earth (as we fſabmerge oxr Layers) whence 
raking freſh roots, they ſhot up new ſtems, which not being per- 
mitted to grow as of themſelves they would have done, they fo 
knit, and perplex'd one within another, that when they were clad 
with leaves, they even cover'd the ground, and encloſed the whole 
Country with a kind of living net, and impenetrable hedge, as the 
Hiſtoriax continues the deſcription; and this is not unlike what 
Fam told is frequently pra&#zs7'd in divers places of Devon ; where 
the Oaks being planted very near the foot of thoſe high Monnds by 
which they feparate their La»ds,ſo Root themſelves into the Bazk, 
. "that when it fails and crumbles down, the Fence continues ſtill 
maintaind by them with exceeding profit. Such works as theſe 
would become a Cato, or Yarro in one that were Pater Pa- 
#rie, nox ſ6bi ſoli natus, born for Poſterity 3 but we arecommon-. 
If of another mould, 


— & 
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m—— & fruges conſumere ati. 


g. A fair advance for ſpeedy growth, and noble Trees (elpeci-: 
ally for Walks and. Avenues) may be afſuredly expetted from the 
Greffing of young Oaks, and Elms withthe beſt oftheir kinds; and ' 
where the ieſt of theſe /257 are growing, the ground would 
be plow'd, and fincly raked in the ſeaſon when the Scales fall; 
that the ſhowres and dews faſtning the Seed where the wind drives 
it, it may take. Root, and haſten (as it will) to a ſudden Tree 3 e- 
ſpecially, if ſcaſonable ſbreading be appli'd, which has ſometimes 
| made them arrive: to the height of Twelve foot by the firſt three 

years, after which they grow amain. And if ſuch were planted / 
as rear to one another as1n the Examples we have alledg'd, it is | 
almoſt incredible, what a pelivg they would be to our moſt ex- 
pos'd Plantations, thounting up their wooden walls to the clouds: 
And indeed the ſhelving, and natural declivity of the Grownd more - 
or leſs to our unkind 4ſpeFs, and bleak Finds, does beſt dire& 
to the thickning ofthele protections z and the benefit of #hat, ſoon 
appear, and recotapence our induſtry in the ſmoothneſs, and inte- 
grity of the Plantations fo defend ; 

' . TO. That great care be had of the Seeds which we intend to- 
ſow has been already adviſed; for it has been ſeen, that #oods of 
the ſame age, planted in the fame ſo:/, difcover a viſible difference 
in the Timber and growth 3 and where this variety ſhould happen, 
if not from the ſeed, will be hard to interpret; therefore, let the 
place, ſoil and growth of ſuch Trees from whence you have your 
ſeeds, be diligently examin'd 3 and why not this, as well as in our 
care of Animals for our breed and ſtore? "Hrn 

11. As tothe Form, obey the natural fte, and ſubmit to the ſes 
veral guizes z but ever declining to encloſe High-ways, and Com- 
#02-Roads agmuch as poſhble. For the reſt, be pleaſed to refle& 
on what we have already faid, to encourage the Planting of the 
large RR above all that ſpecies 3 the amplitude of the 
diſtance which they require refign'd to'the care of the Yerderey for \ 
grazing Cattle, Deer, &c. and tor the rs wa ſculine beauty 
which a wild Q#i#cexx,. as it were, offuch Trees would preſent to 

our eye. m7 | O 
: 12. ut to advance his Majeſties Foref#sto this height of perfe- 

ion, I ſhould again urge the removal of fome of our moſt mitchie- 
voully plac'd /ror-mills ; if that at leaſt betrue which fome have af- 
firm'd, that we had better Trom, and cheaper from Foreigners,when 
thoſe Yorks were ſtrangers amongſt us. I am inform'd, that the 
New-Engliſh (who are now become very numerous, and hindred - 
in their advance and proſpeC of the Comtiment by their furfeit of 
the Woods which we want) did about twelve years ſince, begin to 
Clear their High-waye by two Iron-mills / | am ſure their zeal has " 
ſufficiently waſted our ſtately Foods, and Steel in the bowels of 
their Xfother old Englend; and 'twere now but expedient; their 
Brethren (hould haſten thither to ſupply us with” Zron: for the uw_ | 

0 
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of our days 3 whilſt his Majeſty becomes the great Soveraign of 
the Ocean, free Commerce, Nemorum Vindex & Inſtaurator mag- 
zus. This were the only way to render both our Countries habi- 
table indeed, and the fitteſt Sacrifice for the Royal Oaks, and 
their Hamradryads to whom they owe more than a ſleight fubmiſ- 
fion:: And 'he that ſhould deeply confider the prodigtous waſte 
which: theſe voracious roz. and Glaſ-works have formerly made 
but-in-oze Connty alone, the County of Suſſex, for 120 Milex in 
length, and: thirty in breadth (tor ſo wide, and: ſpacious was the 
antient .4»dradſwald, of old one intire Wood, but. of which there 
remains now little, or no ſign) would be touch'd with no mean' 7#- 
dignation : Certainly , the goodly 'Kivers :and; Foreſts of the 
other World, would much better become our troz; and Saw-mills, 
than theſe exhauſted Conntries z and we prove gainers by the time- 
ly removal: I have faid this already, and F cannot. too often i##cxl- 
eate it for. the Concerns of a Natzon, *whole only Proteftion (un- 
der God.) are her Wooden Walls,” | 

' x3. Another thing to be reconimended-(and which would prove 

no leſs than #hirty years, in ſome places forty, and generally twer- 
ty years advance) were a:good ( if well executed) A& to fave our 

Standards, and bordering Trees from the Ax of the Neighbour- 
hood : And who would not preſerve Tizeber, when within ſo few 
years the price is almoſt -quadrupl'd?. I aſſure you ſtandards of 
twenty, thirty, or forty years growth, are of a long day for the 
Conceriments of a Nation. jiyin 7 = t: 

- 14. Andthough we have in our general Chapter of Copp'ces, de- 
clard what by our Laws, and common ſage 1s expected at every 

Fell ( and which is indeed: moſt. requiſite,” till our ſtore be other- 
wiſe ſupply'd) yet might:much even of that rigor be abated, by 
no _ permiffions to take down'more of the Standards for 
the benefit of the Vnder-woods (eſpecially. where; by over-drop- 

ping, and ſhade they interrupt the kindly Dews, Rains, and Infiu- 
exces which nouriſh them) provided that there were a proportion- 
able number of Timber-trees duly andthroughly Planted, and pre- 
ſerved in the Hedge-rows and Borduresr of our grounds; in which 
caſe, eventhe total clearing of ſome Copp'ces would beto theirgreat 
advance”; ds by 'fad experience has been taught: ſome good Hyſ- 
bands, whole neceſlities ſometimes forced them to violate their 
8tandards, and more grown Trees during the late Tyranny. 

'+5.: Nor will it be here unſeaſonable to adviſe, that where Trees 
are manifeſtly.perceiv'd:; to decay,' they be narked out for the 4x, 
that fo the younger may come on for a ſupply ; eſpecially, where 
they are chiefly Elms; becauſe their':ſacceſſors haſten to their 
height and: perfe&tion-in a competent time 3 but-beginning once to. 
grow fick: of 4ge, or other infirmity, ſuddenly impair ; and loſe 
muchof their value yearly : *befides, that the mow. this, and 
other ſpeedy 'Timzber, would ſpare the more Oak for Navigation, 
and the fturdier uſes. 33 71oge” by. 

How goodly a fight were it, if moſt of the Deweſzes of our 
Conntry' Gentlemen were crown'd and incircl'd with ſuch ſtately 
rows 
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rows of Limes, Firs, Elms, and other ample, ſhady and venerable 
Trees as adorn New-Haf in Effex, the Seat of that Suffolk Knight 
near Tarmoxth, our neighbouring Paſtures at Barzes ; with what 
has been planted of later yeats by the Illuſtrious 24erquis of Wor- 
—_— the moſt accotmplifh'd Earl of E/exs; and even in lefs fer- 
til $0z/-, though purer air at Exton, by the Right honourghle 


the Earl of Arlington, Lord Chamberlain of his wor nga,” | 
hold : and at Cornberry by the late Lord Chancelor the Eart of 


Clarendon; and is done, nearer this Tmperial City, by the 
Earl of Danby, Lord High Treaſurer of Enyland, at his ſeat in 
Wimbledon; and above all, his Sacred Majefty, in his Parks 
Greenwich, S. James's, Hide-Parke, Hampton-Court and Wind- 
or, leading the way to theſe glorious Heroes 3 and: yet were theſe 
tations but of late years in compariſon : It were a noble; and 
immortal providence to 1rhitate theſe good Husbands in the largeſt, 
and more auguft Plartations of ſuch uſeful Trees, for Timber and 
Fel, as well as for Shade, and Orranent to our Dwellings. 


It is here therefote great Perſons would be incited by all the | 


tales and Methods imaginable, to adorn their goodly Seats, and 
| Manſions with ſtately Walks and Avermnes, their Groves, Parks, 
and Woods with Trees of the tnoſt venerable Shade, and profita- 
ble Tz#eber, and to Cxt, and diſpoſe thoſe u—_— Enclofares into 
Lawns, and Ridings for exerciſe, health, 'and Profpe&t, and for 
whichT ſhould here preſume to furniſh fome direfions, were it hot 
already done -to my hand by the often cited Mr. Cooke, in that yſe- 
ful work of his; where, in Chapter the 38#h, he has laid dow 
all that I can conceive neceſſary, by weaſures exaltly taken from 
the middle-line of any front, following the cexter flake, if it be 
for a Walk : He there determines the wideneſs of the walk; a&- 
cording to its /e-zgth, as 40 Foot toohe of balfa vile; if more, 
$0or 60; atid if you withal defire ſhade, that then you ſhould 
make E walks, the two coPaterals Jo Foot broad, to a middle- 
ne 0 


vne of 40.25 to 50,ſothat the middle be as wide as both the other: 
He likewiſe ſhews how proper it is that Yalks ſhould not terminate 


abruptly, but rather in fome capaciayus, or pretty be it Cir- 
cle, Oval, Semi-Circle, Triangle, or Square, eſpecially in Parks, or 
where they do not lead into other Walks; and even in that caſexhat 
there may gracefully be a Circle to' receive them: There he ſhews 
how to pierce a #alk through the thickeſt. Wood either by Stakes 
ſet up where they may be ſeen to diteQ 3 or by Candle arid Lan 
tern, ina calmnight, &c. He alſo gives the 4zftarcerof the Trees 
in relation to each other, actording to the ſpecies, and ſhews how 
neceſſary it is, to plant them nearer in thoſe Ovals, Circles, and 
8quares, &c. for the better diſtintion of the Figures, to' 
half the diſtance of that of the alks, atid proportionable to the 
amplitude, or ſmallneſs thereof: As for Lewns, he adviſes that. 
they ſhould (if poſſible) be contriv'd on the South or Eeft fide of 
the Seat and Manſion, for avoiding the impetuouſhels of, Weſter 
winds 3 and that 'your beſt Rooms may Jront thoſe Lewns 

openings, and to skreen from the ocecidentel and _ __ 
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which alſo hinders Proſpe@ : A Lawr on the. North, expoſes the 
Houſe to that piercing quarter, and. therefore it would be well de- 
fended with the talleſt Trees - ' For the figure, he commends the 
ſquare, with three Avepues breaking out at the three Angles, or 
one at the Angle oppoſite to. the Hoſe, and theſe: Lawns may be 
bounded with walks, or a {ingle row of Lime-tregs. at . competent 
diſtancgg to which I add, the Circle witha fter of Walks radiating 
fr Rs C exceeding pleaſant ; ſuch as the Right Honourable 
the Earl of Wincheſter has cut out at his noble (cit in Ker? - Ic 
were likewiſe prooetul where Houſes, and great perſons build a- 
an ample Jqnere or ſemi-circle were voided be- 

eſe varieties of Walks, Glades and. 


fore the Froxt.; and for all t 


' Lawns hte (tately.. Elm, ſpreading 04k, beautiful Lime, umbragious 


Platan, Beech, Walnut, Cheſuvt, Pines and Firs where they will 
row,' not omitting the, Black-cherry, are proper to be:planted; 
ept, and govern'd skilfully.5 and what if Tew, or Hofy made an 

Hedge from Tree to Tree 0 wat) 7 93a diverlity,leaving a knob, 

pyramide, or ftandard in the middle for variety 3 eſpecially about 


the Area next the Hoxſe;and in ſome. of thoſe Figares and openings 


at the period of Walks and. Lawns, it is not to be imagin'd how 
ſupriſingly noble it would ſhew, they. being not only ever-greews 
but tonfie, and hardy againſt all invaſions of weather or Cattel; 
and: will infallibly thrive under the ſhade of the larger Trees, which 
neither Juniper nor Cypreff will indure. EEE: © SO 
46. But theſe incomparable Amenities and undertakings will 
beſt of all become the 1nſpei0r: and care of the noble Owners, 
Liextenauts, Rangers, and ingenious. Gentlemen when they de- 
light themſelycs as much in. che gogdlinek of their Trees, 'as other 
men generally do in their Dogs, and Horſes, for Racer, and Hunt- 
ing ; neither of which Kecreqtions 15 cor le. to that of Plane- 
ing, either for YVirtze, or Pleaſure, ;were, things. juſtly confider'd 
accordingto their true cſtimition: Not yet that I am of ſo z-oroſe 
an bymonr, that I reprove any of thoſe noble, and manly Diver, 
ſions, ſealonably us'd 3 but becauſe I . would court the, Z#d»ſtry of 
great and qpulent perſarrs, to profitable, and permaſeny delights: 
For, ſuppole:t4ar Ambition were chang'd intoa laudable exnla- 


tion, who; ;ſhould belt, and with moſt artifice, raile a Plantation 
of Trees, that; ſhould:have all the proper Ornaments, and perfeti- 
ons their nature is ſuſceptible of, by - ach direfion and/encourage- 
ments. ſuch as. lian ſums up 3b. 3, 'c. 14. cuywels oi xAddts, x 5 
x94 meMny &c. kind, and gentle Lzmbs, plenty -of large leaves, 
an. ample, and fair body, profound, or. ſpreading Roots, ſtrong a- 
'gainſt impetuous wind, (for ſo.I affect to read it) extenſive, and 
venerable Shade,: and: the like : Methinks there were-as much a 
ſubje&' of Glory. as could be phancied of the kind 3 and com- 
parable, I durſt pronounce, preferrable, to any of their AKecreati- 
' 65; and howgoodly. an 07y.awent to their Demeſnes and Dwel- 
lings, let.their own eyes be the judges. of 

17. One-Emconragerrent more, I would reinforce froman Hiſfto- 


" I have read of a certain fruga),. and moſt Induſtrious 1taliar No- 


—He-men, 
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ble-man, who, after his. Lady. was brought,to. Bed of a-Danghter, 
conſidering that Wood and Timber was a Revenue commngon whilſt 
the Owzers were aſleep; commanded his Servants immediately to 
Plant in his Lands (which were ample) Oaks, After, and other 
profitable, and M:rketable Trees, to the number of an Hundred 
thouſand ; as undoubtedly. calculating, that .eech of,thoſe Trees 
might be worth twenty | alla -before his Daughter - became Marri- 
ageable, which would amount to. 100000+ francs {which is near 
zen thouſand pound Sterling) intended to.begiven with his Daugh- 
ter fora Portion. This wasgood Philoſophy, and ſuch-asT am aſ- 
ſurd is frequently practis'd in Flanders upon thevery fameaccount: 
Let us ſce 1t once take cffe& amongſt our many ſIothful Gentry,who 
have certainly as large Demzeſnes, and yet are ſo deficient in that 
decent point of timely providing for their numerous Childrer - 
And thoſe who haye -»oze, .let them. the, rather Plane --Trees and 
Vegetables haveperpetuated ſome Nawes longer, and better than a 
Pedigree of a numerous Off-Jpringz and it werea pledge of a Noble 
Mind, to oblige the future Age by our partioular Induſtry, and by 
a long laſting train, with the /zvzwg work of our own hands : But 
I now proceed to more general Concerns, inorder to the Preries, 
and firſt to the proportiov. 0 lu i 

18. It were bur juſt, and infinitely befitting the miſerable weeds 
of the whole Natiow, that every twenty Acres of Paſture, made an 
allgyance for half an Ker ber 3 the Ground dugabout Chyift- 
14s; caſting the Graſſy-fide, downwards *till June, p dug 2 
in a clump, well prefery', and ferc'd for 14, os 15 yearsz unleſs 
that Sheep n_ aply Graze after 4 or 5 years: . where 
young Trees It of 0 yo 44 oi: 
in the Hedge-rows,. which would alſo prove excellent /fhelter for. 


4 


the Cattel : This Hasbandry would more eſpecially hecome Norgk-. 


hamptonſhire, Lincolnſhire, Cornwal,and ſuch other of our Conn 


tries as are.the moſt naked of Timber, Fyel, ec. and unprovided 


- 


of covert : For it 1s rightly obſerv'd,. that! moſt Fatal place "* 


leaſt abound in wood, a 


#84 1? w* v4 - HSREAD as © 

do moſtſtand inweed of it... 
4 , —S+T3 FP + 43 - Pak: 3.15 C 
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: , | JT. : 
Example by Leiceſterſhire, ' 
- What coil can be better than, that 
Foz any thing heart can defire? | 
And pet doth it want ye ſee what: ©} (+ 
Paſt, Covert, cloſe paſture, and Wood, 
' Andother things neevfull, as. good, 
"A R Sy 
"2 | | 2 | 
Daze plenty of Putton-and Beef, © 
. Cogn, Butter,'and Cheeſe of-the bed, eres 


DPoze wealth any where (to be byef). -1./''- 
Doze people, moze bandſom, and peefs,-: - : -, 
11 Where 


i F 
*, ' ACS; + bi 
Pl \4 + +44 - CE « "—- 41 « # : * 
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and-about Nov:mber (tir'd afreſh, and ſown with a7aſt, OT | 6 


ANALY | 
nd too Thich, ;there to draw; and tranſplant the, 
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Where find ye (go, ſearch anp coaſt) 
CE be ae incloſere is moſt? 


r 
e work for the labouring man, 
wor i in the Town as the Fields - 


'D thereof e, ifyecan) 
what Countries do pield ? 
wor where lee ye the pnoz 


 Gobegging from dooz to Hoo? ? 
4- 


Jn Wood-land the pooz men that have 
Scarce fullp two Acres of Land, 
wor merely live, ant do ſave 
- Than rother with twenty in hand ; 
Bet pap they as murh fox the two 
As t fox twenty mult do. 
Ifthis ſame be true, as it is, 
Why gather they nothing by this ? 


' Thus honeſt T#/fer an hundred years fince, and the whole ape 
tas juſtified it, fince *tis evident, that by Jzcloſure, and this dili- 
nt' Exltare, the very worlt land of Ergliayd would yield ten 
Bid more profit, than' that which is here celebrated for the beſt 
and richeſt ſpot of it. ES | 
19: Such as are ready to tell ye their Leyds are ſo wet, that their 
> Woods do not thrive in them 5 fet them be converted to Paſtnre 
or beſtow the ſame induſtry on them which good husbands do in 
Meadows by draining ©: It isa ſoothfulne unpardonable z aSif the 
pains woul not be as fully —— in the growth of thejr 
Timbers in that of their graſſ- poor hungry F90ds grow, 
rich Corr, and good Cattle would be more plentifally bred 5 and 
it were beneficial to convert ſome Wood-land (where the proper 
vertue is exhauſted) to Paſture and Tillage ; provided, that treſh 
land were improved alſo to word in.recompence, and to balance 
the other. 

20. Where we find »l;ginoxs and ſtarv'd yore (which ſome- 
times obey no Artor Induſtry to 4r4;z, and of which our pale and 
fading Cor is a ſaxeindication) we are as it were courted to obey 
Natxre; and improve them for the propagation of 8alows, Willows, 
Alders, Abele, Black-cherry, Sycomore, Aſpine, Birch, and the 
like haſty, and profitable growers, by ranging them, caſting of 
Ditches, Trenches, &c. as before has been taught. 

27. In the mean while, 'tisa thing to be deplor'd; that ſome per- 
ſons beſtow more in grabbing, xr” aka &w :Avgres which have 
been excellent Weed, tocopnvert them wnto wretched poſture, not 
worth a quarter of what the Trees would have yielded, _ by: 

| &'d,. 
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der'd, and left ſtanding ; fince it is certain, that barrer land plant- 
ed with wood, will rrebble the expence 1na ſhort time. Of this, 
the Right Honourable the Lord Viſcount Scudamor may give fair 
proof, who having fed (as I am credibly inform'd) a decay'd 
Wood, intended to be ſet to Tenants; but upon ſecond thoughts 
mar for that his Lordſhip ſaw it apt to caft Wood) enclos'd and pre- 
ervd; ityielded bim, before thirty years were expir'd, near 1000 
pound upon Wood-Fall.,; whereas the utmoſt Rent of the whole 
price of Lend yearly, was not above 8 pound ro ſhillings. The 
like I am able to confirm by inſtancing a oble Perſon, who (a lit- 
tle before our unbappy #ar-s) having ſown three or four Acres 
with Acorns, the fourth year tranſplanted them which grew too 
thick all about his Lordſhip : Theſe Trees are now of that ſtatyre, 
and fo likely toprove excellent Timber, that they are already judg'd 
to be almoſt as mych worth as the whole Demeſnesz and yet they 
take off nothing from other profits, having been diſcreetly diſpos'd 
of at the firſt deſſgnment. And ſuppoſing the Longevity of Trees 
ſhould not extend to the Periods we have (upon fo account) 
produc'd ;z Yet, neither is their arrival to a very competent perfe- 
Gon, ſo very diſcouraging; ſince I am credibly inform'd, that ſe- 
veral Perſons have bilt of Timber (and that of Oak) which were 
Acorns within this forty years 3 and 1 find it credibly reported, 
that even our famous Foreſt of Dear, hath been utterly waſted no 
les than three ſeveral times, within the ſpace of Nize-hundred 
years. The Prince Ele&or Frederic IV, in the year 1606. fow'd 
a part of that moſt barren Heath of Lambertheim, with Acorns af- 
ter plowing, asT have been inform'd 3 it is now likely to prove a 
molt goodly Foreſt, though all this while miſerably negleted by 
reaſon of the Wars. For the care of Planting Trees, ſhould in- 


deed be recommended to Princes and great Perſons; who have the 


Fee of the Eſtate 5 Tenants upon the Rack by reaſon of the tedi- 
ous expeQation, and jealouſie of having their Laxds enhanc'd, are 
for the moſt part averſe from this Hxsbandry; lo that unleſs the 
Land-Lord will be at the whole Charge of Planting, and. Fencing 
(without which as good no Planting) little is to be expected ; and 
whatſoever is proposd to them above their uſual courle, is look'd 
upon as the whine and fancy of ſpeculative Perſons, which they 
turn into ridicule when they are applied to AF7or 3 and #hzs,(lays 
an ingenious and excellent Hwsband whole —__ have af- 
forded me no little treaſure) might be the reaſon, why the prime 
Writers of all Ages, indeavour'd to involve their Diſcourſes with 
Alltegories, and ZXnigmatical terms, to protet them from the con- 
tempt, and pollution of the Yilgar, which has been of ſome Ul Con- 
ſequence in Husbardry'; for that very few Writers of worth, have 
adventured upon fo plain a S«bje@, hou doubtleſs to any Con- 
fidering Per ſon, the moſt Delightful kind of Natural Philoſophy, 


and that which employs the moſt uſeful: part of the Mathema- 
tics. Sore ; - Ie0 
The Right Honourable my Lord Y;ſcount Monutague has Plan-. 
ted many thouſands of 04ks, which Þ anr told, he draws out of 
F+.9 


Copp resg 
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Copp'ces, big enough to defend theinſelves ; and that with ſuch 
ſucces, as has exceedingly improv'd his Poſſeſſzons ; and it is a wor- 
thy Example. To conclude, Þ can ſhew an Averne Planted to a 
Houſe ſtanding in # barren Park, the Soil a cold Clay; it confiſts 
totally of Oaks, one hundred in number: The perſon who firſt ſer 
them (dying very lately ) lived to ſee them ſpread their branches 
123 foot in compaſs, which at diſtance of 24 foot, mingling their 
ſhady tre ſſes for above 1000 in length, form themſelvesinto one of 
the moſt venerable, and ſtately Arbor-walks, that in-my life I ever 
beheld : This is at Bayzards in S#rrey; and belonging lately to m 

moſt honor'd Brother (becauſe a moſt induſtrious Plaxter of Wood) 
Richard Evelyn Eſq fince tranſplanted toa better world: The Wal 

is broad $6 foot, and one Tree with another containing by eſtima- 
tion three quarters of a load of Timber im each Tree, and 1n their 
lops three Cords of fire-wood : Their Bodies are not of the tal- 
Ieft, having been topped when they were young, to reduce them 
to an uniform height; yet is the Ti-zber moſt excellent for its 


ing; ad the Grate Lead, oh eget Cn cheer 


where ſome of their contemporaries were planted (ingle in the 


Park without cumber, they ſpread above foxr ſcore faot in army. 


- -22, ButThave ſome few 1n/ſtanrces to ſuperadd, of no mean Fr-- 
conragement, before I diſmiſs my Reader, ſe they are ſo very 
»egnant and guthentick : Sir Tho. 8outhwel,after he had ſold, and 
f va all the Timber, and Vnder-wood in a certain parcel of Land 
ving in Carbrook, in the Connty of Norfolk, call'd by the name 
of Latimer gods containing 80 Acres (now, as I underſtand, be- 
onging to Sir Rob. Clayton Knight) granted a Leaſe of the ſaid 
Ground, with other Land; to one Tho. Waſtney (the Father with 
liberty to grab and Roy all the Wood and Stwb-ſhoots remain- | 
ing, and to clear the ſaid 'Ground for Paſture or Tillage, as he 
fhould think to be moſt for his Profit and advantage ; Accord- 


 Ingly he puts out the ſame to Laborers to Stub, and clear; bur 


was it ſeems, perſwaded by one of thern, to preſerve fome of the 
young Stands or Saplings then growing there, as that which 
might- be-of greatex emolument: to him before the expiration of 
the' Leaſe, than if he ſhould quite extirpate thery, and convert the 
faid Ground to TiZage : Theſe 8aphings were then fo ſmall, as 
when it happn'd that any of the Zabowrers did break the bf of 
his Mattock, he could hardly find oe amongft them, big en 

ts make another of for his preſent nſe: Nay when the ſaid La- 
bawurers had made an end of clearing the Ground bf the old $:x- 
fhoots,npon which the Timber and nrder-Wood did grow (which is 
now 5© years fince) there was not a Tree left growing in that con{d 

be yalued at above Three Pence to be fell'd for any uſe or ſervice : 

About the year 1650, the Eſtate being then come- (after the death 

of Sir Rich. Crane Knight) to William Crane Elq; and the Leaſe 

of the ſame to Tho. Waſiney (the Sor) he offered 500: of the beſt 

of the ſaid young Oak-Saplings to one Daviel Hall (a dealer in 

Timber) for 1wo-Shillings and Six-pence the Tree, which he 

refuſing. to give, the ſaid Tho. Waſtney, making his application to: 
[ Mr. Crane 
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Mr. Crave above mention'd (then owwer of the Eftete and deſiring 
Daniel Hall to acquaint him what pity it was to cut-down fach 
young, and thriving Trees 3 Mr. Crave was perlwaded to allow 
the ſaid Tho. Waſtney four ſcore pounds, and to let them ſtand ; 
ſince which time, the ſaid Mr. Crane ſold as many of thoſe Trees 
and Saplings, as came to about fourty pownds, and left growing, 
and remaining on the Ground about 1380 Trees 5 Which, ih Aug 

1675 being ( upon the deſire of Mr. Crane) valued by the faid 
Daniel Hall, were eſtimated to be worth 700 L. himſelf (ince of- 
fering for ſome of the ſaid Trees 40 and 50 Shillings a Tree 500 
of them being better worth than 5001. Now the ſaid £atimer 


Food were it clear'd of the Timber, would not be let for aboye. 


fonr, or five Shillings per Acre at the moft. The particulars of 
this Hiſtory I received under the hands, and Certificates of the 
above mention'd Dariel Hall, who is the Timber Merchant,. and 
two of the Stubbers or Labourers (yet _ that were employ'd 
to clear the Ground. I have likewiſe tranſmitted to me this ac- 
count from Mr. $harp, under the hand of Rober# Daye Eſq; one 
_ of his Majeſties Juſtices of the Peace for the Connty of Norfolk 


as followeth. | 


There were in 1636. an hundred Timber Trees of Oak, grow- 


ing on ſome Grounds belonging then to Thowas Day of Scoplton 
in the County of Norfolk Eſq which were that year ſold to one 
Rob. Bowgeon of Hingham in the ſaid Comnnty, for 1001. whiclf 
price was believed to equa], if not to ſurmount their intrinſick 
worth, and value; for, after Agreement made for them, a Refwſal 
happening (which continn'd the Trees ſtanding till the Tear 1671) 
thoſe very Trees were fold to Tho. Ellzs of Waudham ( Timber 
Maſter) and one Hen. Morley, Carpenter, by Mr. Day (Som 


of the faid Thomas Day Eſq; ) for 5601. poxnnds : And this comes 


to me Atteſted under the hand of Eſquire Day himſelf, dated 
4 May 1678, © : | 

From the,ſame Mr. Sharp I receive this Inſtance of an 4fþ plant- 
ed by the hands of one Mr. Ede. Selter in that County, which he 
ſold for 40 s. before his death, but this is frequent. | 

I am likewiſe affur'd that three Acres of barren land, fown with 
Acorns about 60 years ſince, and now become a very thriving 
Wood, the improvement of thoſe few Aeres amounts to 3oo /. 


more than the-Rezt of the Land, and what it was before worth to 


be fold: Ozce more and I have done. | : | 

Upon the Eſtate of George Pitt Eſq; of Stratfeildſea in the 
Connty of Southampton, a Survey of Timber being taken in the 
year I659, it came to 10300 /. beſides near 10000 Samplers not 
valo'd, and growing up naturally: Since #hzs, there hath been 
made by ſeveral Sales 5600. and there has been fel'd for Repairs, 
Building and neceflary Uſes to the value (at the leaſt) of 120010 
as the whole fas of Timber amount to 6800]. The Timber upon 
the ſame Ground being again Sxrvey'd Anno 1677, appears to be 


worth above 2 1000 /. beſides 8, or go0o0 Samplers, and young” 


Trees to be left ſtanding, and not reckotr'd' in the Sarvey: =- 
| what 
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whatis yet to be obſerv'd: moſt of this Tizzber above mention'd, 
being 04k, grows in Hedg-rows, and ſo as that the ſtanding of 
it, does verry little prejudice to the Plow or Paſture. 
_ Ttis likewiſe affirm'd, that upon a Livirg in the ſame place, of 
about forty pound per A. Rent, there was (by an eſtimation ta- 
ken in the year, 1653.) three hundred thirty eight young Timber 
Trees valu'd at fifty nine pound 3 the Saplings at thirty onepound 
fourteen ſhillings: And upon a later $«rvey taken the lalt year 
1677; the worth of the Timber on that Living, is valu'd at above 
eight hundred pound, beſides four or five hundred young thriving 
Trees, Which have ſince the Survey 1n 1653. grown naturally up, 
not reckon'diin this Accompt. With ſuch, and the like Inſtarces, 
coming to me from Perſons and Gentlemes of unqueſtionable 
credit (diſpers'd through ſeveral other Counties of this Nation) I 
might furniſh a juſt Yolume 3 andI have produced theſe Examples, 
becauſe :they are con ſpicnons, full of encouragement, worthy our 
imitation ; and that from theſe, and ſundry others which I might 
enumerate, we have made this Obſervation, that almoſt any 8031 
is proper for ſome profitable Timber-Trees or other, which is good 
for very little elſe. | 

23. Belides Common paſture which has long been fed, and is the 
very beſt, Meadow, that 1s xp-land and rich, and ſuch as we find 
to be naturally Wood-ſeere (as they term it) the bottoms of Dowys, 


and like places well Plow'd, and ſown will bear luſty Timber, be- 


ing broker np, and let lie till 243d ſummer, and then ſtirr'd again 
before ſowing about November. 

- Mr. Cooks directions are theſe : Prepare as for ſowing of Barly, 
about February ſcatter your feeds : If you Plow your ground into- 
great Ridges, the thickneſs of the Earth on the top will afford more 
depth and: nouriſhment for the Roots, and the furrows being filed 
ep with leaves, when rotten, will lead the Roots from one ridge 
to another : In dry ground Plow the ridges croſs the deſcent, 
not to drain but keep the water on the ground, but in wet lands, 
contrary : This I hold to be an excellent note: He conceives the 
Barly ſeaſon to be of the lateſt to ſow your Seeds, but with Oats 
it does well, ſo you ſoy them not too thick ; but 'tis beſt of all to 
ſow them by themſelves without any Crop of Grain at all. 

A more expeditious way s to plant with Sets, making holes or 
foſſes (which are beſt) two foot wide, and deep, and about half a 
Rod diſtant, viz, four in every Rod ſquare, two Sets in each hole, 
ſowing your Keys and Seeds among them the enſuing Sprizz, and 
that continu'd- as oft as you. find Stampings and Keys to be had, 
even till your 00d be perfectly furniſh'd, only taking care that 
they lie not long too thick, becauſe it will heat,. and burn the Ker-- 
zels, and therefore let them be put into: the ground as ſoors as 
they are preſs'd, or cle lay them thin orparted with ſ#raw. 

In caſe your land be poor and wanting depth, or but indifferent, 
obſesying the poſture of your ground, divide it into four yards 
diſtance at both extreams, by ſmall takes, making rows of them by 
ſetting up ſome few between: them to direGt, and lay your work 

| ſtraight, 
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ſtraight , ploughing one yard of each fide of the flakes, if the 
ground be =>. Ap for the eaſier running of the Roots +  Ha- 
ving thus plough'd two yards, and left two unplow'd through your 
whole piece ſome ſhort time before planting ſeaſon, ſo ſoon as the 
fall of the leaf begins; Dig up the unplow'd i#terftices, laying 
one half of the Earth on the unplow'd pieces, and the ether half 
upon the reſt, and as you do this, plant your prepared &ets about 
aygard _ —_ - Sallow, - other Cuttings with them, 
digging that ground which you laid on the plow'd a YO. 
Po vp which will make it near a foot thick to + og on 
in : Thus proceed from one unplow'd granny to another till all of 
it is planted: Two men on each fide of the Ridges, will ſoon diſ- 
patch the work, which would be finiſh'd by the later end of Jans- 
ary, Which is the beſt time for the ſowing your Keys, Nuts, and 
other Seeds, unleſs the weather be froſty, in which caſe you may 
a little deferr it: And when all is ſow'd, cover them a little wi 
the ſhovelings of ſome ditches, pond, or other ſtuff, as an aſſured 
good way to improve ſuch Grounds to conſiderable advantage. 
' For thePlanting of Walnuts, Cheſmuts, Cider- Apples or any 0- 
ther Foreſt, or Fruit-Tree in open fields, Mr. Cook diredts how the 
Triangular form exceeds all the reſt for beauty, and advantage : 1 
Teferr you to his 33 Chap. "4 9 
An old, and judicious Planter of Woods, preſcribes tis theſe Di- 
re&ions, for improving of Sheep-walks, Downs, Heaths, ec. Sap- 
poſe, on every ſuch Walk on which 500 Sheep might be kept, there 
were Plow'd up twenty Acres (Plow'd p deep, that the Roots 
might take hold, and be able to reliſt the Winds) this ſhould be 
ſowed with Meſt of 04k, Beeeh, Chats of Aſh, Maple: keys, Sloes, 
Service-berries, Nuts, Bullis, ec. bruis'd Crabs and Haws ; ming- 


led and ſcatter'd about the fides and ends of the Groznd, near a 


yard in breadth. On the reſt ſow no Haws, but ſome few Crab- 
kernels : Then begin at a fide, and ſow five yards broad, Plowing 
under the Maft, ec. very ſhallow; thenleave fix yards in breadth, 
and ſow, and Plow five m_ mote, and fo from fide to fide; re- 
membring to leave a yard and half at the laſt” fide z let the- reſt of 
the head-lands lie, till the remainder of the 01oſe be ſown in March 
with Oats, &c. to preſerve it from hurt of Cazzel, and potching the 
Ground; when the Spring is of two years growth, draw part of it 
for ©«ick-ſets 3 and when the reſt of the Trees are of fix years 
ſhoot, exhauſt it of more; and leave not above forty of either fide, 
each row five yards diſtant ; and heye, and there a Crab-ſtock to 

graff on, and in the invironing Hedge (to be left thick) let each 
Tree ſtand four yards afunder 3 which if forty four were ſpared, 

will amount to about 4000 Trees 2 At #wenty years end ſtack up 

2000 of them, lop a thouſand more every ter: years, and reſerve 

the remaining thoxſond for Timber. : Judge what this may be 

worthin aſhort time, beſides the Grof, &+c. which will grow the 

= fix or ſeven years, and the benefit of ſhelter for Sheep in iff 

eather, when they cannot be fo/ded 3; and the Paſture which will 


þe had under the Trees, now at eleven yards interval, by = | 
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of the ftocking up thoſe 2000 we mention'd, excepting the Hedges 3, 
and if in any. of theſe Places any conliderable waters fortune to lie 
in their bottoms, Fowl would abundantly both breed, and harbour 
there.  Thele are admirable Direftions for Park-lands where fhcl- 
ter and Food is icarcy. 54 
But even this 7z-provement yet does no way reach; what I have 
met withal in the moſt accurate, and no leſs laborious Calculation 
of Captain Smith upon this very Topic 3 where he Demonſtra-. 
tively aſlerts, that a thouſand Acres of Land, Planted at one foot 
interval, in 7201 rows; taking up 51854401, Plants of Oak, Aſh, 
Cheſnat (or to be ſown) taking up 17284800 of each ſort; and tir 
to be tranſplanted at three years period (if fet in gqod ground) 
are worth eighteen pence the hundred 5 and there. being 345696 


| hundred, it amountsto no lefs than 25927 . 4 s. beſides the Cheſ- 


ts, of which there being 17284801. (valued at,and worth half a 
Crown the Hundred.) they come to 21606 /. and the #otal of all, 


to 475330. 45. 


his being made out, conſider what an immenſe fam, great 
Trees would amount to, and in a large quantity of Lad ; ſuch as 
were worthy a Royal undertaking : It is computed, that at three 
foot diſtance, the firſt Fe/ing (that is, eight, or nine years after 
their Planting) would be worth in Hoops, Poles, Firing, ec. 
$5015 4. and the ſecond Fel, 28657 1. 19s. 5d. And the 
fourth (which may be about thirty two years from their Semrinati- 
oz ) 90104 L. 17 s. and ſo forward. | 
_ At four toot interya), and Feling, according to, the fame pro- 
portion, you may likewiſe reckon ; and in 11 years with three 


. years Crop of Wheat (awd at firſt between) it will amount to 


34001 L. gs. 4d. And the next, very much more 3 in regard the 
Wood will ſpring up thicker : So as at the fifth Fe, the accompt 
ſtands 126992 /. 10 5. 2 d. &c. and at the ſeventh (whoever lives 
to it) 200000: And if planted at wider diſtance, wiz. 18 foot 
(according to the Captains method) at 3o, or 40 years growth 
you may compute them worth 19296 1 /. 6 s. And in ſeventy years, 
201001 3, beſides the three years crop of Wheat, in all 410312 /. 
I6 s. which at 36 foot interyal (accounted the utmoſt for Tizeber) 
vide up (for 1000 Acres) 40401 Trees for the firſt -100 years. 
"hen, 4:23 41 | 
To make roopr, asthey, grow hp ging up every middle 
Tree, at 9 /. per Tree, 19800 Trees-amount to 99Qco /. and the 
retnaining. 20601 at 220 years growth, at but 8 /. per Tree, comes 
to 164808 1. beſides the inferior Crop of Meadow, or Corn in all 
this time, ſown jn the diſtances; reckoning for three years pro- 
duct 90000 Bufhels at 5 s. per Byſbel,which willamount to-22500 [. 
befides the Straw, Chaff, ec. which at 5 s. a Load, and 3 d. a 
Buſhel Chaff, comes to 2025/1. So as the total Improvement (be- 
ſides the 217 years emolument ariſing from the Corr, Cattel, e>c.) 
amounts to 288333. | 
And theſe Trees (as well they may) coming to be worth for 
Timber, 20 l.an Oak; the 20601 Trees amount to 412020 /. __ 
| the 
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the total Improvement of the 1000 Acres (the Corr Profits not 
computed) aſcends to 675833 l. So as admit there were inall Exg- 
land (and which his Majeſty might ealily compaſs, even for his 
own Proportion, and for Poſterity) 20000 Acres thus Planted, af 
two foot diamzzeter (and as rhay be preſutn'd thirty foot high, which 
in 150 years, they might well arrive to) they would be worth 
13516660 L. an immenſe and ſtupendious S$#mme, and an everlaſt- 
ing ſupply for all the Uſes both of Sea and Land - But it is to 
Captain Swith's laborious Works (to which I wilh all. encourage- 


ment) that we have the total Charge of this noble Undertaking - 


from the firſt Semination, to their maturity 3 by which it will be 
ealte to compute what the Gains will be for any greater or leſſer 
quantity, 
| Butnow toreturn to the Place of Planting (from whence this 
Calculation has more than a little diverted) we ſhall find, as we 
ſaid, that even in the moſt craggie, wnever, cold and expoſed places, 
not fit for Arable, as in Biſcay, ec. and in our very Peaks of Derby- 
ſhire, and other Rockie places, Aſhes grow about every YVilage, and 
' we find that 04k, Beech, Elm, and 4ſh, will proſper m the moſt 
flinty Soils. And itis traly from theſe 1»dications, more than from 
any other whatſoever, that a broken, and decaying Farmer, is tobe 
diſtinguiſh'd from a ſubſtantial Free- holder, the very Trees ſpeaking 
the conditions of the —_ - Letnot then the Royal Patrimony 
bear a Baxkrupts reproach : But todeſcend yet lower 3 | 
24. Hadevery Acre but three, or foxr Trees, and as many of 
Frait 11 it as would a little adorn the Hedge-rows, the Improve- 
2ent would be of fair advantage in a few years; for itis a ſhame 
that Twrnip-planters ſhould demoliſh, and undo hedge-rows'near 
London, where the Mounds and Fences are ſ{tripp'd naked, to give 
Sun to a few miſerable Roots, which would thrive altogether as 
well underthem; being skilfully pr#z'd and lopp'd - Our Gard'ners 
will not believe ws, [I know'it to be true; though Pliny hat 
not affirm'd it : As for Els (faith he) their Shade is fo gentle and 
berigne, that it nouriſhes whatſoever grows w=der it: And (1:b. 17, 
c. 22. )it is hisopinion of all other Trees (very few excepted) pro- 
vided their Branches be par'd away, which being diſcreetly done, 
improvesthe Timber as we have already ſhew'd. | 
25. Now let us calculate a little at adventure, and much within 
what is both feiſible, and very poſſible; and we ſhall find, that for 
Fruit-trees in each Acre throughout England, the product fold 
but at ſix pence the Byſhel (but where do we now buy them fo 
cheap 2) will be worth a Mil/ion yearly : What then may we rea- 
fonably judge of Timber, admit but at the growth of four pence 
per Acre yearly (which is the loweſt that can be eſtimated) it a- 
(mounting to near #wo Millions ? if (as 'tis fappos'd) there may 
% foe or ſix and twenty Millions of ſquare Acres in the Kingdom 
(belides Fens, High-ways, Rivers, &vc. not counted) and with- 
out reckaning i the Maſt, or loppings 3 which whoſoever ſhalt 
calculate from the annual Revenue, the ' Maſt only of Weſtphalia, 


a (mall and wretched Countrey in Germany, does yield to' that 
| K k Prince, 


K—_ 
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Prince, will conclide to be no deſpicable Zwprovertent. . 
26, In this poor Territory, every Farmer does by anticnt cu- 
Pom, Plant {o'\many Oakt about his Farm, as may ſuffice to feed his 
'$wize © To effect this they have been fo careful, that when of 
Jate years, the Armees mfeſted the poor Conniry, both Imperialiſts, 
and Proteſtants. 5 the only Biſhoprick of Afunſter was able to pay 
Ont handered thouſand Crowns per menſem (which amounts of our 
money to about 25000 1. feerling ) beſides the ordinary entert atu- 
ens of their own Prince and private fawilics. This being iz- 
credible to be practis'd in {o extteam barren a Conrtry, IT thought 
fit to. mentioh, either to encourage, or reproach us: Gezeral Me- 
lander was wont to fay, The good Huſbandry of their Anreſtors 
had left them this Stock pro ſacra Anchor; conſidering how the 

e were afterward reduc'd to hve even on their Trees, when 
the Sonldfcrs had devour'd their Hogs 5 redeeming themſelves from 
great extremities, by the Timber which they were at laſt compe]l- 
led to cut down, and which, had it continu'd, would have prov'd 
the utter drſolation of that whole Conntry, I have this Inſtance 
from my moſt worthy, and honourable Friend Sir 7/i4iam Carfw 
| mr A Refedent in Germany) who recejv'd this particular 
{rom the mouth of Afelander himfelf: In like manner, the Prin- 
ces, .and Freedoms of Heyje, vey Tharingia, and divers other 
places rhert, make vaſt incomes of their Foreſi-frurt (beſides the 
Timber) for Swine only. I ſay then, whoſoever Gall duly con- 
ſider this, will find Planting of Wood to be no contemptibble 14d d- 
tions beſides the Paſtare much improv'd, the coo/rxg of fat, and 


| heavy Cattel, keeping them from whyurious motions, diſturbance, 


and running as they do 13 Swevaver to find ſhelter from the hear, 
and vexation of fixes. . | 

27. But I have done, and it is now time for us to get out of the 
Woed, and to recommend this, and all that we have propos'd, to 
His'moſt Sacred Majeſty, the Honourable Parliament, and to the 
Lord high Tree farer, Principal Officers, and Commiſſroners of the 
Rogal Navy ; that where fuch Improvements may be made, it be 
and vigeronfly proſecuted z and where any defeiZs appear, 
they may beduly reformed. - | | 

28. And what if for this purpoſe there were yet ſorhe additio- 


mal '0fect Gorfſtituted, which ſhould have a more univenlal Þrſþe- 


#ion, and the charge of all the Woods and Foreſts in His 21 ajeſties 
Dominions This might eaſily be perform'd by Dept ies i every 
Commty; Perſons judicious, and $kalful in Hrsbardrys and who 
might be repair'd to for adyice and dircQion : And if fuch there 
are. at preſcnt (as indeed our Laws ſeem to provide) that their 
Power be ſufficiently amplified where any thing appears deficient ; 
and as their zeal excited by hy encouragements,, ſo might 
negledts be” enoounter'd by a vigilant and - induftrious Chegwe. 
Itthould belong to their Prowixce, to ſee that fuch Propartions of 
Timber, &c. were Planted, and fet.out wpon every hundred, or 
mote of Acres, as the Honourable Commiy/ioners have ſuggeſted ; 
or, as mightbe thought convenient, the quz/ity, and.z.tzre of the 
| places 
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places prudently confider'd:: Tt ſhould be their Office alſo; to take 

notice of the growth, and decay of Woods; and of their fitweſs 
for publick «ſes and ſale, and of all theſe to give Advertiſements, 
that all defe&t in their ill governing may be ſpeedily remedied ; 

and the Superiour Officer, or S#rveyor, ſhould be accomptable to 

the Lord Treaſurer, and to the principal Officers of his Majeſties 

Navy for the time being : And why might not ſuch a Regulation 

be worthy the eſtabliſhing by ſome Solemn , and publick 4 of 
State, becoming our glorious Prixce, SOVEREIGN OF 

THE SEAS, and his prudent Sezete, this preſent Parlia- 

ment * 

. 29. We find in Ariſtotles Politics,the Conſtitution of Extra-wr- De wllegiis Fi 
ban Magiſtrates tobe Sylvaruzm Cuſtodes; and ſuch were the Con- ONS: 
ſulares $ylve, which the great Ceſar himſelf (even in a time when gropherorum, 
Ttaly did abound in Timber) Tnſtituted ; arid was one of the very Nevicularior. 
firſt things which he did, at the ſe:lizg of that vaſt Empire, after | ©” 
the Civil Wars had exceedingly waſted the Country : Swetoning carioum , 
relates it in the Life of Fulixs 3 and. Peter Crinitus in, his fifth 4m Fi 
Book De honeſta diſciplina, c.. 3. gives this xeaſon for it, Vt mate- _ wad oF 
ries (faith he) mor deefſet, qua videlicet Navigia publica poſſent g Lipſium inlib.' 


prefeFuris fabrum, confici : True it is, that this Office was ſome?. 9 pron Ty 
times call'd Provincia minor; but for the.moſt part, annex'd, and; winfun, zrix- 
joyn'd to ſome of the greateſt Conſuls themſelves; that facetious g_ _—_ 
ſarcaſme of the Comedian (where Plautns names it Provincia rajurm & 
candicaria) referring only to ſome under Officer, ſubſervient to the Kkbo4anicor. c- 
other: And fuch a Charge is at this day. extant amongſt the noble {,"7,mm” 
Venetians, who have near Triviſs ( befides what they nouriſh in patronis curate- 
other places) a goodly Foreſt of Oaks, preſerv'd as a Jewel, for che IE 6: 
only «ſe of the Arſenal, calld the MontePo, which is in length x,jun = 
twelve Miles, large five, and near twenty miles in compals ; care- Hil Ravemat. 
fully ſuperviſed by a certain Officer, whom they name 7/ Capitaro; nn pot 
and we might 5 ye wh in many other prudent States; not to im- Theodol. 1. 1. 
portune you with the expreſs Laws which Ancus Martins the © 2: #/4em 
Nephew of Naz, and other Princes long before Ceſar, did ordain ; : m5 
for this very purpoſe 3 ſince indeed, the: care of ſo publick, and 0b. Marit. t. 
honourable an Erterprize as is this of Planting, and Improving of "© ** 
Woods, is a right noble, and Royal undertaking; as that of the 

Foreſt of Dean, ec. 1n particular (were.it bravely manag'd ) an 

Imperial deſign 3 and I do pronounce it more worthy of a Prizce, 

who truly conſults his g/ory.in the higheſt Zztereſt of his Subje@-s, 

than that of gaining Battels, or ſubduing a Province. And if in 

ſaying ſo, or any thing elſe in this ruſtic Dzſcoxrſe, I have usd the 

freedom of a plam Foreſter; it is the Perſox you command me to 

put on, and my plea is ready, | 


Apuos maeyvans, mas avid FunedEla, 
Pre ſente Quercu, ligns quivis colligit. 


for who could have ſpoken Jef upon ſo ample agnbjeZ 2 and 
K k 2 therefore 


TRY 
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therefore I hope my zee? for it in theſe Papers, will (befides your 
Injuniions) excuſe the prolixity of this Digreſſioz, and all other 
the Imperfe&#ions of my Services. 


83 canimus Sylvas, Sylva ſuut Conſule digne. 


_ 
PIR. 


CHAP. XXXV. 
po 


An H iftorical Account of the S acredneſs, and 


| Uſe of flanding Groves, &Cc. 


I. A ND thus have we finiſh'd what we eſteemed neceſſary for 
'"\ the DireQion of Planting, and the Cultare of Trees and 
Woods in general ; whether for the raifing of ew, or preſervati- 
on of the more Antient and venerable ſhades, crowning the 
brows of lofty #iZs, or furniſhing, and adorning the more fruit- 
ful and humble Plains; Groves and Foreſts, ſuch as were never 
Prophan'd by the Inhumanity of Edge-tools : Woods, whoſe O- 
iginal are as unknown as the Arcadians ; like the goodly Cedars 
Libanus, Pſal. 104. Arbores Dei according to the Hebrew, for 
ſomething doubtlefs which they noted in the Genins of thoſe re- 
#erable places beſides their meer bulk and Stature: And verily, k 
cannot think to have well acquitted my ſelf of this uſeful S»bje@, 
till T ſhall have in ſome fort vindicated the honour of Trees, and 
Woods, by ſhewing my Reader of what Eſtimation they were of 
old for their Divine, as well as Czvil Vſes; at leaft refreſh both 
Him, and my Self, with what occurs of Hiftorical and Inſtruftive 
amongſt the Learned concerning them. And firſt, ſtanding 
Woods and Foreſts were not only the original Habitations 
of Mer, bat the firſt occafion of that Speech, Polity and Socie- 
#y which made-them differ from Beafts. This, the Archite& r7- 
#r«vins ingeniouſly deſcribes, where he tells us that the violent 
percuſlion of one Tree againſt another forced by an impetuous 
#1d, ſetting theth on fire, the flame did not fo much ſurpriſe, and 
affright the falvage Foreſters, as the Warmth, which 7 2m little 
gazing at the unuſual accident) they found ſo comfortable 3 This 
(fays he) invited them to approach it nearer, and as it ſpent and 
conſum'd, by ſigns, and barbarous tones (which in procefs of time 
were form'd into ſignificant words) to encourage one another to 
ſupply it with freſh combuſtibles : By this accident, the wild peo- 
le, who before were afraid of one another, and dwelt aſunder, 
an to find the benefit, and ſweetneſs of Society, mutual affi- 
ſtance, and converſation, which they afterwards improv'd, by 
building Houſes with thoſe Trees, and dwelling nearer together : 
From theſe mean and imperfe& beginninps they arrtv'd in time to 
| | be 
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be Authors, of the moſt poliſh'd Arts, eſtabliſh'd Laws; peopl'd 
Nations, planted Countries, and laid the foundation of all that 
Order and Magzificence which the ſucceeding Ages have enjoy'd : 
In a word (and to fpeak a bold , and __ truth) Trees, and 
Wood have twice ſav'd the whole world. firſt by the Ark, then 
by the a 3 making full amends for the Evil Fruit of the Tree in 
Paradiſe, by that which was born on the Tree in Golgotba. But 
that we may = an account of their ſacred, and other Vſes of 
theſe venerable Ketirewents, we will next proceed to deſcribe 
what thoſe places were. 

2. Though Sylva was the more general Name, denoting a 
large Tract of Wood, or Trees, the incidxe and cedve ; yet there 
were ſeveral other Titles attributed to greater, or lefler aſſemblies 
of them : As when they Planted them for Pleaſure, and fhade on- 
ly, they had their Nemrore; and as we our Parks, for the preſer- 
vation of Game, and particularly Veniſon, Ec. their Salts, and 
Sylva invia, ſecluded for the moſt part from the reſt, ec. But 
among Axthors, we meet with nothing more frequent, and in- 
deed more celebrated, than thoſe Arboreow amenities and Planta- 
#ions of Woods; which they call'd Lxci,z and which thoughſome- 
fimes we confeſs, were reſtrain'd to certain peculiar places, yet 
were they alſo promiſcuouſly both uſed, and taken for all that the 
wide Foreff comprehends, or can fignifie. . To diſmiſs a number 
of Critics, The name Lxcws is derivd by Qxintilian and others 
4 minime Lucendo becaule of its denſitie, 


; Tr L | | Vide Tuſt. Lip- 
nulli penetrabilis aſtro = Fl _ 
nzam Tacits 


whence Apuleizs usd Luco ſublucido ; and the Poets; Subluſtre proize ſatis 
xmbra + Others (on the contrary) have taken it for Light 1n the 
Ma ſeuline ; becauſe there they kindled Fires, by what accident 


unknown : 

| —— - Whether it were ' — Seu Cali ſumine miſſo, 
By Lightning ſent from Heaven, or elſe there Sive quod inter ſe bell:om Syluejtria gentes 
The Salvage-men in mutual Wars and Fight, Hoſtibus intwerant ignem, formidinis ergo, Oc 


Had ſet the Trees on Fire, their Foes Caffright. 
Lucret, l. 5+ 


Or whether the Trees ſet Fire on themſelves, | 
When claſhing boughs thwarting, each other fret. | Matua dum inter ſe rami ftirpeſque terunture 


For fach Accidents, and even the very heat of the 8x: alone has 
kindled wonderful conflagrations : or haply (and: more proba- 
bly) to conſume their Sacrifices, we will not much inſiſt : The 
Poets it ſeems, ſpeaking of Juno, would give it quite another ori- 
ginal, and tune itto their Songs invoking Lxcinra, whillt the mam 
and principal difference confifted not fo euch in the Name, as the 
Uſe and De-dicatios, which was for filent; awful and more folemn 
Religion, to which purpoſe they were chiefly aranx. conſiti, ſuch 
as we have been treating of, iztire, and never violated with the 
Axe 2 Fabigs calls them. Sacros ex Yetaſdate venerable for their 

Age 3 


of 
\ 4 
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Age; and certain it is, they had of very great Antiquity beert - 
Conſecrated'to Holy uſes; not only by Superftitious Per ſors to the 
Gentile De#ties and: Heroes 5” but the true God, by the Patriarchs 
themſelves, - who ab znitio'(as ts preſum'd) did frequently retire to 
ſuch places to ſerve him *1n,; compoſe their Meditations, and ce-: 
lebrate Sacred Myſteries, Prayers, and Oblations; (following the 
Tradition of the Gomerites or Deſcendants of Noah, who firft Peo- 
pl'd Galate after the univerſal De/uge.From hence ſome preſume that 
even the antient Dr=ids had their origin : But that Abraham might 
imitate what the moſt Religious of that Age had pradtisd before 
him, may not be unlikely ; for we read he ſoon Planted himfelft 
and Family at'the Pwercetarm of Mambre, Gen. 13. where - as Exſe- 
bins; Eccl.”Hift. I. 1. c.-18. gives us the account,” He ſpread his 
Pavilions, erected an Altar, Offer d and perform'd all the Prieſt- 
ly Rites; and there; to the immortal glory of the 04k , or rather 
Arboreous Temple, he entertained God himſelf. Ifidor, St. Hierom, 
and Sozomenes report confidently, that one of the moſt eminent. 
of thoſe Trees remained till the Reign of the great Conſtantine, 
who Founded a venerable Chapel under it; and that both the 
Chriſtians, Fews, and Arabs, held a ſolemn Anniverſarie or Sta- 
tion there, and believed that from the very time of Noah it had? 
been a Conſecrated place : ſure we are, it was about - ſome ſuch af- 
ſembly of Trees, that God was pleas'd firlt of all to appear to the 
Father of the Faithful, when he eſtabliſhed the Covenant with 
him, and more expreſly, when removing thence.(upon confirm- 
ing the League with Abimelech, Gew. 21. and ſettling at Beerſheba ) 
he defign'd an expreſs place for Gods Divine Service : For there, 
ſays the ſacred Text, He Planted a Grove, and called upon the 
Name of the Lord. Such another tft ' we read of (for we mult 
pot always reſtrain it to oe ſingle Tree) when the Patriarch came 
to Tn 119R Elor Moreh, ad Convallem illuſtrium + But whe- 
ther that were the ſame in which the High-prieſt repolited the fa- 
mous Stoxe, after the Exhortation mention'd Foſhna 24. 25. we 
do not contend; under an 0ak ſays the Scripture, and, it grew 
near the $an&nary, and probably might be that which his Grand- 
child Conſecrated with the Funeral of his beloved 'Aebecca, Ger. 
35- For tis apparent by the Context, that There, God appeared 
to him again : So Grotizs upon the words (Subter quercum) t- 
lam ipſam (lays he) cujws mentio, Gen. 35. 4. in hiſtoria Facobi 
&- Jude 3 and adds, Is locus in bonorem Facobi ditt pro Tem- 
- plo fuit. That the very ſpot was long after us'd for a Temple in 
honour of him. 

3. If we would track the Religious eſteem of Trees and Woods, 
yet farther in Holy?/rit, we have that glorious Yiſfon of Moſes in 
the fiery Thicket, and it is not to abuſe or violate the Text, that 
Moncens and others, interpret it to have been: an- i#tire Grove, 
and not a ſirgle Buſh only, which he ſaw as burning, yet uncon- 
fum'd. Pxto ego (lays my Author) rabi vocabulo non quidem ru- 
bum aliquem nnicum & ſolitarium ſignificari, verum rubetum to- 
inm, aut potins fruticetum, quomodo ae Quercu Mambre pro 

DPrerceto 
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@werceto toto Doi intellignunt. Now that they Worſhipped in 
that Place ſoon after their coming out of Z#gypt, the following 
ſtory ſhews 3 and the Feaſt of Taberzacles had fome' reſemblance 
of Patriarchal Devotion under Trees, though but in temporary 
Groves and Shades in manner of Booths, yet Cdebrated with all 
the refreſhings of the Fore; and from the very Infancy of the 
World in which Adam was entertain'd in Parzdiſe, and Abraham 
( as we noted) recay'd his Divine Gueſts, not in his Tex, but un- 
der a Tree, an'Oukh, (Tritlininw Angelicum the Antients Dining- 
Room) all intelligent perſons have imbrac'd the ſolace of fha 
Arbouts, and all devout Perſons found how naturally they diſpoſe 
our Spirit to _—_ Corttemplations: For this, as ſonic conceive; 
they much afte to Plant their Trees in Circles, and pave that 
capacious Form to the firſt Tecyples, obſery'd not only of- old; but 
even at this day by the Fews, as the moſt accommodate for their 
Aſſemblies 3 or, as others, becauſe that figure moſt reſembl'd the 
Univerſe, and the Heavens 5 Templum # Templandolfays a know- 
ing Critic, and another, Templayy of neſcio quid immune, atyne 
amplinn ; fachas Arnobins ſpeaks of, that had no Roof but Heaven, 
till that ſumptuous Fabric of 'so/owrr was confin'd to Fern ſalem,; 
and the goodlieſt Ceders, and moſt coltlhy Foods were cattied 
thither to form the Columns,''and lay the 'Rafters5 and 'z her and 
not till then, was it ſo' much as 8:47 ſme that T can find; to retire to 
Groves for their Devotiou, or even to Bethel it (elf, 

- In fach Recefſes were the antient Oratories atid Proſtnche 
buik even amongft the Gex1iles, as well as the People of God, 
(nor is it alwales the Jeſs auithentical for having been the guiſe of 
Nations) hence that of Phils, yonny of one who oa; IvNciwy 
eros iS poripner, Be: had fell d af the Trees about it ; 


and ſuch a place the ence. fry where he asks, 1» qnuz te quero See Tirinus, 
proſeache f becauſe it was the Rendezvons alſo, where poor People our Meady, 


us'd to frequent to beg the 'Alms of devout and Charitable Perſons; {1/7 nib© 


and it was eſteemed piacular for atity to cut down ſo much as a 
ſtick about them, unleſs it. were to - build them, when with the 
Pſalmift, men had hononr according to their forwardneſs of re- 
pairing the Houſes of God in the Lind, upon which account it was 


lawful to lift up Axes agamſt the goodlieſt Trees int the Poreft5- 


but thoſe zealous days are paſt, | 
New Temples ſbur , and Groves deſerted ly, ; Et nuuc deſertis cefſant fatraria Lucss, 
All Gold adore, and negleU Picty, © * Aurum onmnes vitta jars Pittate colunt, 


5. They came afterwards indeed to be abus'd to' Superſtition, 
and for their opacouſneſs, to abomunations, and works of darkneſs; 
but what good, or indifferent thing has not been ſubject to per- 


Propert.” 


verſion? It is faid in the end of 1ſeiah, Exprobrater Hebre3s quod ** Sidemn 
in Opiſthonait Idoloram horti efjent in qudrum medio februaban- Git. Hib. L.2. 
7x7; but how this is applicable to Groves does not appearſo fully 55 5 __ 
though we find them interdicted , Dear. 16. 21. Jadg. 6.261 Gyraldumde 

2 Chron. 31. 3, &c. and forbidden to be Planted near the Temple x 4s gent. Syn- 
and an impure Grove on Mount Libera dedicated t& Yewns, was**® *7* 


by 
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Piſcat. Gro- 
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by anImperial Edi& of Conſtantine extirpated ; but from the abs ſe 

of the thing to the r92-»ſe, the Conſequence 1s not always valid, and 

we may. note as to this very particular, that where in divers places 

of Holy-Writ , the denunciation againſt Groves 1s ſo _— It w 

ex /mmape 

or Statue call'd by that name, as our Learned: Seidew makes out by 
ſundry Inſtances in his Sy»tagma de Diis &yris. 

The; Summ of all is; Paradiſe it felf was but a kind of Nemwo- 
rous Temple or ſacred Grove, Planted by God himſelf, and given 
to Man,, tanyuam primo ſacerdoti, the Word is T2y which pro- 
perly ſignifies to Serve or adminiſter res divinas, a place Conle- 
crated fr ſober Diſcipline, and to Contemplate thoſe myſterious 
and. Sacramental Trees which they were not to touch with their 
hands; and -in memory of them, I am, inclin'd to believe, Holy 
Men (as we have ſhew'd ia Abraham and others) might Plant and 
cultivate Groves, where they traditionally invokd the Deity 3 and 
S. Hierom, Chryſoſtom, Cyprian, Anguſtine; and other Fathers 
of the Church greatly magnified theſe ptous advantages 3 and Ca- 

jetan tells us, that from Iſaac to Facob and their Deſcendants they 
followed Abraham in this Cuſtom: $9lomor was a great planter of 
them, and had an boxſe of. Pleaſure or Lodge in one of them for 
Receſs - In ſuch places were the Monuments of their $a7nts, and 
the Bones of their Heroes depoſited ; for which David celebra- 
ted the Humanity. of the Galaadites, In Nemora Fabes as the moſt 
facred and inviolable:, In fucha place did the Angel _ to Gi- 
deon , and in others Princes were Inaugurateds lo Abimelec, 
ALY 'And the Rabbins add a.reaſon why they were reputed 
o Venerable ; becauſe,more remote from Men and: Company, more 
apt to compoſe the Sex and fit it for divine Actions, and ſometimes 
_ Apparitions ,. for which the firſt encloſures were, attributed *to- 
.. Groves, Mountains, Fountains of Water, and thelike ſolemn ob- 
jets. as of. peculiar Sanctity,and as the old ſenſe of all words deno- 
ting Sax@ity did import ſepargtene ſr, and uncommon propriety : 
See our. Learmed Meade. For though fince the Devils intruſion 
into Paradiſe, even the moſt holy, and devoted Places were not 
free from. his Tentations and ugly Stratagems 3 .Yet we. find our 
Bleſſed $apionr did frequently retire into the Wilderneſs, as El;- 
Jah and S. John Baptiſt did before. him, and divers other Holy 


Philo lib. 423} MEN 5 particularly, the @ewpylno:, whom Philo mentions ; a cer- 
ſis Iroe- 


tain Religious Se@, who addifting themſclves to Contemplation, 
choſe the ſolitarie Receſſes. of Groves and Woods, as of old the 
Rechabites , Eſſenes and other Inſtitutions » The reafon is ob- 
vious, and I ſhall ſhew when I cometo ſpeak concerning the uſe of 
Gardens in another Work (long fince attempted, and now wan- 

_ ting only time to tranſcribe for the Preſs) how the: 4zr of ſuch 
retired places may be: affiſtant, and influential for the-inciting of - 
Penitential expreſſions and affeCtions; eſpecially where one may have 

the additional affiſtances of ſolitary Grotts, murmuring Streams, 
and deſolate ProſpeFs : 1 remember that under a Tree was the place 
of that admirable S. Awguſtines (olemn Converſion, after all his 

Importunate 


"% 


hs, _— 
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importunate reluctances : I have often thought of it, and it is a 
melting paſlage as himſelf has recorded it, Coz. I. 8. t. 8; and he 
pivesthe reaſon, Solitudo enim mihi ad negotium flendi aptior 
Juggerebatur. And that indeed ſuch opportunities were ſucceſs- 
ful for KecoZeFion, and to the very reformation of ſome ingeri- 
ous Spirits from ſecular Engagements to excellent and mortifying 
Purpoſes, we may: find in. that wonderful relation of Poxtianns's 
two Friends, great Coxrtiers of the time, as the ſame Holy Father. 
relates it, . previous to his own Converſion. And here I cannot 0- 
mit an obſeryation of the Learned Dr. Plot in his (often cited )Nat: 
Hiſt.ot Oxfordſbire; taking notice of two eminent Religious Houſes 
Whoſe. foundations were. occaflien'd by Trees : The firlt Oſeney 4b- 
by : The ſecond by reaſon of. a certain Tree ſtanding in the Mea- 
dows (where after was built the 46bby) to which a company of Pzes 
were wont to.repair, as. oft, a8 -Editha the wife of Robert d'Oyly, 
came to walk that way to ſolace her felf: for the clamorous Birds 
did fo affet her, that conſulting with one Redulphns (Canon of 
S. Fridiſmid)) what it might ſignifie, the fubtile man adyis'd her to 
build a 20aftery where that Tree ſtoqd, as if; ſo direfted by the 
' Pyes in a miraculous manner : -Nor was it long e're the Lady pros 
cur'd her Huchand to do it, and to make Radulphys (her Gbnfel 
ſor) firſt Prior of it. 1 2 RT cc, 
Such another Foundation was causd by.a tripple Ele, having 

three trunks iſſuing from one Root : Near ſuch a Tree as this was 
Sir Thomas White Lord Mayor of London, warn'd by Dream to 
ere a Colege for the education of youth,, which he did, namely 
St. Johns mi Oxford, which with the very Tree fall flouriſhes iri 
that famons Univerſity. But of theſe enough, and perhaps too 
much, al. \ 

6, Weſhall now in the.next place endeavour to ſhew-how this 
innocent veneration to Groves paſſed from the . People of God to 
the Gentiles, and by whatdegrees it degenerated into dangerous 
Superſtitions: For the Devil was always Gods Ape, and did fo 

ly his Groves, Altars, and Sacrjfices, and almoſt all other Rites 
« ing to bis Worſhip, that every Green Tree was full of his 11. 4125and; 
Abominations, and places devoted to his impure Service 3 Hz futre in Hoſe. 4-15 
(lays Pliny, ſpeaking of Groves) quondam Numinum templa, ec, 4h 
' © Theſe were of old the Temples of the Gods, and after that fim- 
© ple (but antient Cuſtom) men at this. day Confecrate the faireſt ,,,,.. ,,. 
«and goodlieſt Trees toſome Dezty or other 3 nor do we more a- mus rift Ecclrf: 
* dore our glittering Shrines of Gold and 1vory, than the Growes, 4 Suconibn, 
<in which with a profound and awful fikence, we worſhip them. © ?* 
For in truth the' very Tree it ſelf was ſometimes Deiffed, and that a,r;ans is 2; 
Celtic Statue of Jupiter no better than a prodigious tall 04k , Paralip. 28:4; 
whence *tis ſaid the Chaldean Theolognes deriv'd their ſuperſtition 
towards it ; and the Perſeans, we read, usd that Tree mn all their 
myſterious Rites 5. ſo as to ſome they proceeded to the offering.e- 


ver: of humane Sacrifices. | | 
LE}. Each 
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Each Tree beſprinkled was with humane gore. 


In opera Paſ- * 
thalts 


See $. Hier. 
in Trad, Heb. 


- 3 Reg. 4 4 
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Omnis & humants luſirats crugribas arbos. 
| f Tay 


b. 3 


Procopins tells us plainly that the $c/avii worſhipped Trees and 
whole Foreſts of them : See Fo. Dubravins I. 1. Hiſt. \Bohem. and 
that formerly the Garden ſes did the like, Swrins the Legewdary 
6. Feb. reports in the life of S. Amwadus : So did the Vandels, fays 
Albert Crants ; and even thoſe of Pers, as I learn from Acof 
L. 5.c. 1t. But one of the firſt 749/s which procurd particular ve- 
neration in them was the $idorian Afbtaroth, whotook her name 
2 Lacks, as the Jupiter ty321\ p©- amongſt the Ahodians, the Ne- 
morenſic Diana or Arduenna,a celebrated Deity, of this our Ievd; 


for her patronage of ood and Game; S 


Diva potens nemorum, tevror ſyloeſiribus Apris, &-6. 


as Gildas an antient Bard of oursþas it 5 ſo ſoon had Men it ſeems 


degenerated into this irrational and ſtupid Devotion, that Arch- 
Fanatic Sater (who began his ranks in a Tree) debauching the 
Contemplative uſe of Groves and other Solitudes. Nor were the 
Heathezs alone 1n this crime, the Befilidians, and other Hereticks 
even amongſt the Chriftiazs, did-conſecrate to the-Foods and the 
Trees their £ t-footed and barbarons ABOPAZAE, as it is 
yet to be (een in ſome of their wyſterions Taliſmans and Periapta's 
which they carried abour. *% Og 

But the Komen madneſs ( like that which the Prophet derides 
in the Jews) was well perſtring'd by Sedx/ixs and others, for im- 
ploring thele 8#rocks.to be propitious to them, as we learn in C4- 
to de R.R. c. 113. 134. &c. Nor was it long after, when they 
were rally Conſecrated by F a»x#s, that they boldly ſet up 
his Oracles and Reſpowſes in theſe nemorous places : Hence: the 
Heathen Chepels had the name of Pere, and from their wild 
and extravagant Religion, the Profeſſors of it Fanatics 3 a name 
well ſome of our late Enthuſiaſts amongſt us 3 who, 
when their $xaking fits poſiefs them, reſemble the giddy moti- 
on of Trees, whoſe heads are agitated with every wind of Do- 
Frine. ' ; 1 . 

7, Here we may not 'omit what Learned men have obſerv'd 
concerning the Cuſtome of Prophets and Perfons _— of old, 
to fleep upon the Boughs and branches of Trees ( do not mean 
on the tops of them, as the Salvages ſomewhere do in the Indies 
for fear of Wild Beaſts in the night time) but on Afetro//es and 
Beds made of their Leaves, ad Cd»yfulendum to ack advice of God. 
Naturaliſts tell us, that the Lawyes, and Agnns Caſtus were Trees 
which greatly compos'd the Phanſy, and did facilitate true Yiſſons 
and that the firſ# was fpecifically efficacious weys Tis crSvozopts 
(as my Authour exprefles it) to Inſpire a Poetical fury: Such a 
Tradition there goes of Rebekah the Wite of Tſar, in imitation 
of her Father in Law : The Inſtance is recited out of an anci- 
ent Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory by Abmlenſis 3 and (what I drive at) that 


from 
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from hence the Delphic Tripos, the Dodonear Oracle m Epiras, 
and others of that nature had their Originals: At this decubatior ; 
upon Boxghs the Satyriſt ſeems to hint where he introduces the 


Gypſter. 
| — with fear Arcanam Judea tremens mendicat in aurem 
The poor ſhe 7ew begs in my Ladies ear, Interpres Legum Solymarum, & magna Sacerdos 


The Groves high Prieſteſs, Heavens true meſſenger, Arborts, ac ſummi fida interuuncia Celi. 


Hierufalem's old Laws expounds to her. 
Statylton. Juv. Sat. 6. 


For indeed the Delphic Oracle (as Diodorns I. 16. tells us) was 
firſt made &e Lauri ramis, of the Branches of Laurel transferr d from 
Theſſaly, bended, and arched over in form of a Bower or Summer- 
houſe, a very ſimple Fabric you may be ſure :' And Cardar I re- 
member in his Book de Fato, inſiſts very much on the Dreams of 
Trees for portents and preſages, and that the ufe of ſome of them 
do diſpoſe men to Viſions. | 

8. From hence then began Texples to be erefted and ſought to Yide 4niun 
in ſuch Places; and as there was hardly a Grove without its Temple, av -_ 
ſo hadevery Temple almoſt, a Grove belonging to it, where they” 4 
plac'd 1dols, and Altars and Lights endow'd with fair Revenues 
which the devotion of Superſtitious perſons contmually augment- 
ed ; and I remember to have ſeen ſomething very like this in 7ta- 
lz, and other Parts, namely, where the Images of the B. Virgiz, 
and other $4izts, have been enſhrin'd in hollow, and umbragious 
| Trees, frequented with much veneration, which puts me in mind 
of what that great Traveller Pietro del/a YValla relates, where he 
ſpeaks of an extraordinary Cypreſs, yet extant, near the Tomb of 
Cyrus, to which at this day many Pilgrimages are made, and 
ſpeaks of a Gummy tranſudation which it yields, that the Txrks 
affirm to turn every Friday into drops of Blood : The Tree is hot- 
low within, adorn'd with many Lamps, and fitted for an Oratory, 
and indeed ſome would derive the name Laxcxs a Grove, as more 
particularly to ſignifie ſuch enormous and cavernous Trees, quod 
ibi lumina accenderentur Religionis cauſa - But our Author 
adds, The Ethnics do (till repute all great Trees to be divine, and 
the habitation of Souls departed : Theſe the Perſgans call Pir and 
Iman. Perhaps ſuch a hollow Tree was that 4/y/nm of our Poets 


Hero, when he fled from his burning Troy, | 


an antient Cypreſs near, juxtaqz antiqua Cupreſſus 
Kept by Religious Parents many a year. . Religione Patrum multos ſervata per annos. 
| | An. 2. 


For that they were places of Protection , and priviledg'd like 
Churches, and Altars, appears out of Livy and other good Autho- 
rity: Thus Where they introduce Romulys encouraging. his new 


Colony, 
So ſoon as e're the Grove he had immur'd it ſaxo Lucum circumdedit alto 
Haſte hither (ſays he) bere you are ſecur'd, . Quilibet, buc, dicit, Conſuge, tatus tris, 


Such a Sanftuary was the Ariczza, and Suburban Dzara, call dithe Yirg. 6. Eclog. 
Nemorale Templums, and divers more which we ſhall reckon up *# ; 


L I 2 ANON. Semeſt. c. x. 
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anon. Lucian in his dee Syria ſpeaks of theſe Temples and dedi- 
cations 1 their Groves among the Agyptians : Lucus in urbe 
\  frit, &c, and what follows? Hic Templum --- and ſince they could 
i mers = not tranſlate the Grove with the 7dol, they * carv'd out ſomething - 
#io Arboram, Ike it, which the ſuperſtitious People bought, carried home, and 
&c-[4115 made uſe of repreſenting thoſe venerable places, in which they had 
ſor Iclineario- the Tmages of ſome feign'd Deity ol it Telus, Baal or Pria- 
nes Lucorum px#) and ſuch was the Fxpter 2y3&:»9pos of the Rhodians, Bacchus of 
TR 2x the Boetians, NUN the Sidonian Aſhteroth : Andthe Women 
on Ifa. 17.8. Mentioned 2 Reg. 23. 7. Who are ſaid to weave hangings, and 
| pros wh curtains tor the Grove, were no other than makers of Textorzes, 
Crir. $ace. ſoy £O ſpread from Tree to Tree, for the more opportune and ſecret 
th:y brought the pexpetration of thoſe impure XAztes and Myſteries, which (with- 
16a o out theſe Coverings) even the opacoulſnels of the places, were not 
znd bynt iz, Obſcure enough to conceal. | 
which clearly 9. The Myſteries which the famous Druids celebrated in their 
| 1+ © Song Woods and Foreſts, are at large to be found in Ceſar, Pliny, Stra- 
Image of the bo, Diodorus, Mela, Apuleins, Ammianus, Lucan, Aventinus, 
Grove, 214  andinnumerable other Writers, where you will ſee that they choſe | 
themſelves. the Woods and the Groves, not only for all their Religions Exer- 
ciles, þut their Coxrts of Juſtice z as the whole Inſtitution and 
Diſcipline is recorded by Ceſar, 1.6. and as he it ſeems found it in 
our Countrey of Britaiz, from whence it was afterwards tranſlated 
into Gallia ; For he attributes the firſt rife of it to this o-:ce hap- 
py Iſland of Groves, and Oaks; and affirms that theantient Gauls 
travelled hither for their initiation. To this Tacitss aflents, 14. 
Arngl. and our moſt Learned Critics vindicate it. both from the 
Greeks and French, impertinently challenging it : But the very 
Name it ſelf, which is purdy Celtic, does beſt decide the Contro- 
verlic : For though pus be Qzercas; yet Voſſins skilfully proves 
thatthe Druids were altogether ſtrangers to the Greeks 3 but what 
comes yet nearer to us, Drs, fides (asone obſerves) begetting our 
now antiquated Trow, or Trxe, makes our title the ſtronger : Add 
to this, that amongſt the Germans it lignthed no leſs than God him- 
ſelf; and we find Drutiz, or Trudin to import Divine, or Faith- 
ful in the 0rhfridian Goſpel, both of them Sacerdotal exprefli- 
ons. But that in this 7/e»d of ours men ſhould be fo extreamly de- 
voted to Trees, and eſpecially to the 04k , the {trength and defence 
of all our enjoyments, inviron'd as we are by the Seas, and Mar- 


tial Neighbours, is leſs to be wonder'd, 


Our Brittiſh Druids not with vain intent, Non igitur Dryade noſtrates peflore vano, 

Or without Providence did the Oak frequent 3 Nec fine conſulto coluerunt Numine Quercum ; 

That Albion did that Tree fo mych advance Non illam Albionis jam tum celebravzt honore 

Nor Superſtition was, nor ignorance, Stulta Superſtitio, venturive inſcia ſeclt, 

Thoſe Prieſts divining even then, beſpoke Angliaci ingentes puto previdiſſe treumphos 

The mighry Triumphs of the Royal Oak : Roboris, Imperiumque maris quod maximus olim 

When the Seas Empire wtth hike boundleſs fame, CAROLIDES wafta Vittor ditione teneret. 

Victorious CHARLES the Son of CHARLES ſhall | 
(claim. Coulei L, 6, Pl. 


as we may find the PrediGion bm followed by our ingeni- 


© ous Poet, where his Dryad conligns that Sacred Depoſitum to this 


Monarch 
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Monarch ofthe Foreſt, the Oak, thart which nothing can be more 
ſublime and rapturous. 

10. From thoſe Sylvan Phils ſophers and Divines (not to ſpeak 
much of the Indian Brachmans deſcended of the antient Gymmo- 
ſophiſts) 'tis believed that the great Pythagoras might Inſtitute his 
filent Monaſterie ; and we read that Plato entertain'd his Audi- 
tors amongſt his Walks of Trees, which were afterward defac'd by 
the inhumanity of SyZa, wheti as Appian tells us, he cut down 
thoſe venerable ſhades to build Forts againft Pyrexs : And ano- 
ther we find he had, Planted near A#icerides with his own hands, 
whereit grew that celebrated P/at ans undet which he introduces 
his Maſter Socrates diſcourſing with Phedor de Pulchro + Such a- 
nother place was the Athenian Cephilia as AgeVins deſcribes it ; 
we have already mention'd the ſtately Xy/ta, with their ſhades, in 
cap. 23. Democritzs allo taught in a Grove, as we find in that of 
Hippocrates to Damagetns, where there is a particular Tree deſign'd 
ad Otinmt literarum ; and I remember Terty/lian calls theſe places 4d Mar:. 
Studia opaca : I could here tell you of Palemon, Timon, Apollo- ” 
mins, Theophraſtus, and many more that ere&ed their Schools in W" 
ſuch Coleges of Trees, but T ſpare my Reader ; I ſhall only note 
that 'tis reported of Thacydides, that he compiled his noble Hi- 
for in the Scaplan Groves, as Pliny writes 3 and in that match- 
| piece de Oratore, we ſhall find the Interlocutors to be often un- 

der the Platanus 1n his Tuſculan Villa, where invited by. the freſh- 

neſs and ſweetneſs of the place, Adeonnit (fays one of them) me 

hec tua Platanus que nor minus ad opacandum hunc locym patu- 
lis & diffuſe ramis, quam illa, cujns umbram ſetutus eſt Socra- *R 
tes, que mihi videtur non tar ipſa aquula , que deſcribitur, i 
quan Platonis oratione creviſſe, &*c. as the Orator brings it in, in 
the perſon of one of that. meeting. 

I confeſs 2#intilian ſeems much to queſtion whether ſuch places 
do not rather perturb, and diſtra& from an Orators Recollection, 
and thedepths of Contemplation: Nor tamer (lays he) protinus 
audiendi, qui credunt aptiſſima in hoc Nemora, ſyluaſque, quod 
illa celi libertas, locorumque amenitas, ſublimem animum, 5 
beatiorem ſpiritum parent : Mihi certe jucundus hic magis , 
quzm ſludiorum hortator videtur eſſe ſeceſſus : Namgz illa ipſa 
que deleFant, neceſſe eſt avocent ab. intentione operis deſtinati : 
He proceeds Quare Sylvarum amenitas, & preter labentia 
flumina, &* inſpirantes ramis arborum anre; volucriizuque cau- 
tus & ipſa late circumſpiciendi libertas, ad ſe trahunt ; ut mihi 
remittere potins voluptas iſta videatur cogitationem, quam in- 
ztendere. But this is only his ſingular ſuffrage, which as conſcious 

, of his Error, we ſoon hear him retract, when heis by and by as loud 
in its Praiſes, as the Places in the World the belt fitted for the di- 
viner Rhetorique of Poetry : Butlet ys admit another to caſt in 
his 8$x##bol for Groves : Nemora (lays he) && Luci, & ſecretum Tacitus. 
ipſum, tantam mihi afferunt voluptatem, ut inter precipnos Car- 
minum frutus numerem, quod nec in ſtrepitu, nec ſedente ante 
hoſtinum litigatore , nec inter ſordes &+ lacrymas reorum com- 
ponuntur : 


I's 


[ 
- 
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ponuntur : Sed ſecedit animus loca pura, atque innocentia, frui- 
turque ſedibus Sacris. 
And indeed the Poets thought of no other Heaven upon Earth, 
' or elſewhere; for when Anchiſes was ſetting forth the felicity of 
the other life to his Son, the molt lively deſcription he could make 
of it was to tell him, 


= We dwell in ſhady Groves , | -— Luis habitamis opacis, 
and that when Z#reas had travell'd far to find. thoſe happy Abodes, 


They came to Groves, of happy Souls the Reſt, Devenere locos latos, & amaena viretd 
To Ever-greens, the dwellings of the Bleſt. Fortunatorum Nemorum, Sedeſque beatas. 


Such a proſpect he gives us of his Elyſinm5 and therefore wiſe and 
* great Perſons had always theſe ſweet opportunities of Receſs, their 
Domos Sylue, as we read, 2 Reg. 7. 2. which were thence called 
Houſes of Royal Refreſhment, or as the Septuagint.oixus Ipuus, not 
much unlike the Lodges in divers of our Noble-mens Parks, and 
Foreſi-Walks 3 which minds me of his choice in another Poe, 


In lofty Towers let Pallas take her reſt, Pallas quas condidit arces, 
Whilſt ſhady Groves *bove all thmgs pleaſe us beſt. Ipſa colat , nobis placeant ante omnia Sylve. 
Rs Eclog. 2. 


And for the ſame reaſon AMecer as 


—— Choſe the broad Oak —— Maluit umbroſam Quercum 


and as Horace beſpeaks them, 


Me the cool Woods above the reſt advance —— Me gelidum nemus 
Where the rough Satyrs with the light Nymphs dance. Nympheramq; leves cum Satyris Cori, 
Secernunt populo 


and 73rgil again, 


Our ſweet Thalia loves, nor does ſhe ſcorn 
To haunt umbragious Goves | Noſtra nec erubuit Sylvas babitare Thalia. 


or as thus expreſled by Petrarch, 


The Muſe her ſelf injoys : Sylua placet Muſs, urbs eſt inimica Pottis. 
Beſt in the Woods, verſe flics the City noife. 


So true is that of yet a better Poet of our own; 


As well might Corn, as Yerſe in Cities grow, 
In vain the thankleſs Glebe we Plow and Sow, 
agen th' unnatural Soil in vain we ſtrive, 

1s not a ground in which theſe Plants will thrive. 


Cowley. 
When 
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When it ſeerts they will bear nothigg but Netrles;” ad Thornr of 
Satyrs, andas Javenal ſays, by Indignation too; and therefore 
« almoſt all the Poets, except thoſe who were not able to eat Bread 
« without the Bounty of t men; that is, without what they 
* could get by flattering them ( which was Homer's and Pindar's 
* caſe ) Tote not only withdrawn themſelves from the Vices and 
« Vanities of the great World, into the innocent felicitics of Gar- 
© ders, and Groves, and Aetiredneſs, but have alſo commended, 
' © and adorned nothing fo much in their never-dying Poems. Here 
then is the true Parnaſſus, Caftalia, and the Muſes, and at every 
call in a Grove of Venerable 04ks, methinks I heat the anſwer 
_ hundred old Drsids, and the Bards of our inſpired 'An- 
wn | 

Innumerable are the Teſtimonies I might produce in behalf -of 
Groves and Woods out of the Poets, Virgil, Gratins, Opid, Ho- 
race, Claudian, Statins, Silins, and others of later times, eſpe- 
cially the divine Petrarchz were I minded to ſivell this EAgrariz 
Subje& , beyond the limits of a Chapfer - I think only to take 
notice that Theatrical Repreſentations, ſuch as were thoſe of the 
Torien call'd Azdria ; the Scenes of Paftorals, and the like inmo- 
cent Rural Entertainments were of old adorn'd and trimm'd up 
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e ramis & frondibus, cum racemis & corymbis, and uently pico, x; 
repreſented ih Moonee, as the Learned Scaliger ſhews: _ —_ _ ; 


the moſt beloved of Apo/o rooted his coy Miftris, and the no- 
bleſt Raptures have been conceiv'd in the Walks and ſhades of 
Trees, and Poets have compoſed Yerſes which have animated men 
to Heroic and glorious Actions; here Orators (as we ſhewed ) 
have made their Panegyrics, Hiſtorians grave Relations, and: the 
Profound Philoſophers lov'd here to paſs their lives in repoſe and 
Contemplation, and the frugal Repaſts — wolleſgue ſub arbore 
ſomni were the natural, and chaſt delights of our Fore-fathers, 

12. Nor were Groves thus only frequented by the great Scho- 
lars, and the great Wits, but by the greateſt Stateſmen and Po- 


liticians alſo ; Thencethatof Cicero ſpeaking of Plato,with Clintas 1b. 1. de Lis 


and Megilns, who were usd todiſcourſe'de rerampublicarum iy. © 


ftitutis, & optimis legibus in the Groves of Cypreſz, and other 
umbrageous Receſſes : Nay they have fometimes been known to 


Crows their Kings undera g Tree, or ſome venerable Grove, _ 


where they had their $#ations, and conventions; for fo they choſe 
Abimelec, ſee Toſtatus upon Judg. 96. andIread (in Chronicop 
fe Bromton) that Auggftine the Mon k (ſent hither from the Þ. 
Id akind of Council arider acertain Oak in the Weſt of Exgland, 
and that concerning the great queſtion, namely the tight celebra- 
tion of Eafter, and the ſtate of the Anylicave-Chnreb, ec. where 
alſo 'tis reported he did' a great Mirade. The | Athenians were 
wont to conſult of their graveſt matters and publick' Coneetn- 
ments in Groves : Famous for thele Aſſemblies were the Ceranriay, 
and at Rome the Lncus Petilinus, the Farentinws,' and others, 


which there was held that renouned Parliament after theDefeataf | 


the Ganles by AM. Popilio: For 'twas ſuppoſed that in plates fo 


Sacred, 


aded amongſtthem.....” 


= . 
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FRree ; they, would Faithfally, and Religiouſly obſerve what was 


6 Ge Prez lt Kngrarigd,, 

' Slept. in their Shades, ,and Angels entertain: .,.; , 

\.., With fachold Counſcllors they did adviſe, _ ,, . - 
... Andby frequenting Sacred Groves, grew Wile; 
_ Free from.th' impediments of Light and Noyle, 


©; Man thus retir'd, his nobler thoughts umploys. ' | 
Y, bog few) 55 F | Mr. Waller: 


As our excellent, Poet has deſcrib'd it : and amongft other weighty 
matters they treated of Matches for their Children, and the Young 
| People made Love in'the cooler Shades, and ingrav'd their A1:- 
L 16.c. 44 ſtxzs s Names upon the Bark, #ituli ereis literis inſculpti, as Pliny 
Ariſt. l. Ep.10. i; p< 1 PR | - ber” / ; d - ol © , . 
peaks of that Antient Yatican Tex; and Euripides in Hippolyta, 
| Where he ſhews us how they, made the incifion, whiſper their ſoft 
Complaints like that of Ariſtenetur, Toiz 8 cbs & 3 yIpe, &c. and 
Vide Sym- ith that. ix had but a Soul anda Voice to tell Cydippe, the fair Cy- 
mach, l. 4 dappe, how.ſhe was belov'd: And doubtleſs this Chara@er was An- 
Ep. 28. '>6) Fee that 1 G Ic | h h An oy . "M 
Henter than that in Paper, let us hear the Amorous Poet leaving his 
 . Young Couple thus Courting each other. 
My name on Bark engraven by your fair harid, 4 Inciſe ſervant a.te mea nomina ſagi, 
Oenone, there, cut by your knife does ſtand ; - | Et legor, Ocnone, falce notata tua, 
And with the Stock my Name alike do's grow, ..!- |; Er quantup truncs, tantum: mea nomina creſewit, 


Be *tſo, and my adyancing honour ſhow. |, * Creſcite, & in titulos ſurgite rits _ k 
1 | , vi Ep. 


which doubtle. he learnt of Maro deſcribing the unfortunate - 
—_ 77:7 57 | 


There on the nes bark to carve my Love; : i Fl. —_ teneriſque mes bacidere amores 
And as they grow, io triay my hopes improve. © Arborbius 5 Creſcent ille, criſcetis amores. 
| 3440 (LOISNTY | | Eclog, 10, 

and theſe /pretty. Monuments of Courtſhip I find. were much ufed 
on the Cherry-tree (the, Wild one I ſuppoſe) which has a very 
ſmooth Rind,. as the witty Calfarnivs, VTE- 

Re thy words on Cherry-bark Ill take, .  Dic age, nam Cerafe tua cortice verba notabo. 

ys oo 1 Skin my Tableock will make. ; Et deciſa feram rutilant? carming libro, Fo 
© I omit Olynepins Nemeſianus, and others, for we have dwelt too 
long on this;trifle, but we will now change the Sceze as the #- 
23ptians didithe mirth of. their Gzeſts, when they ſery'd in a Scul/ 


to; make them more ſerious. For, fY' AM EA 
....,£3 Amongſt 'other Uſes. of Groves, I read that fome Nations 


= 


s 2 * 


-Were , wont .to hang, not Malefattors. only, but their departed 
"Friends; andthoſe whom they moſt eſteemed, upon Trees,as ſo much 
nearer to. Heaven, and: dedicated to God ; believing it far more 
*honourable,.. than to! be buried. in the Farth; and that ſome af- 
TS t9.xepole .rather in.theſe Woody places Propertivs ſeems to 


The 
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The Gods forbid my Bones in the high-Road Di faciant mea ne terra locet fi frequents 
Should lie, by every wandring vulgar trod ; Nua facit aſſiduo tramite vulgus iter 3 + 
Thus buried Lovers are to ſcorn expos'd, Poft mortem tumuli fic infamantur amantum, 
Ny Tomb in ſome by-Arbor be inclos'd. Me tegat arborea devia terra coma. 


The ſaine is affirmed of other Septewt+i0nal People by Chr. Cil;- 
cus de Bello Dithmarſicol. 1. We have already mention'd Rebe- 
kah, and read of Kings themſelves that honoured. fach places 
with their Sepulchres - What elſe ſhould be the meatung of 1 Chro: 
IO. 12. when the valiant men. of Fabeſo interr'd the Bones of Saxl 
and Jonathan under' the 0Oke. Famous was the Hyrnethiaz Ces 
meterie where Daiphon lay 3 Ariadnes Tomb was in the Amathu- 
ſian Grove in Crete, now Candie: For. they believed that the: 
Spirits and Ghoſts of Men delighted to expatiate, and appear in 
ſuch ſolemn places, as the Learned Grotins notes from ow ob. 
ſpeaking of the Demons, upon Mat. 8. 20. for which cauſe Plato 
gave permiſhon, that Trees might be Planted over Graves, to bb- 4 
umbrate and refreſh them: - Fa W-” © ATA 

Our Bleſſed $2vionr choſe the Garden ſometimes for his Ora- 
tory, and dying, for the place of his Sepulfbre 3 and we doa- 
vouch for many weighty cauſes, that there- are none more fit to. 
bury our Dead in, than .in_ our Gardens and Groves, where our 
Beds may be decked with verdant and fragrant Flowers, Trees and 
Perennial Plants, the moſt natural and inſtruftive Hieroglyphics of 
our expefted ReſurreFion and Immortality, belides what they 
might conduce to the Meditation of the lining, and the taking. 
oft our Cogitations from dwelling too intently upon more vain 
and ſenſual Objes 3 that Cxſtoze of Byrying in Churches, and” 
near about them (eſpecially in great and populous Cztzes) be-, 
ing both aNovel Preſumption,' undecent, and very prejudicial-tg'; = 

ealth. | ng 
14» To make this Diſcourſe the more abſolute, we ſhall add a 
ſhort recital of the moſt famous Groves which we find Celebrated 
in Hiſtories; and thoſe, belides many already mentzon'd, were 
ſuch as being Conſecrated both to Gods, and; Mer,bore their Names 5 
Amongft theſe are, reckoned the Sacred to Minerva, Iſs, Latona, 
Cybele, Oſiris, Aſcnulapius,"' Diana, and &fpecially the Aricinien,. 
in which there was a goodly. Temple erected, placed in the mid(t' 
of an 71//and, with a vaſt ' Lake about -it, -a Monnt; and a Grotto + 
adorn'd with Statues, and irrigated; with: plentifuF Streams: and 
this was that renouned Receſs of N49, where he fo fr tly 
converſed with his Zgeria as did Mi#es.in'the Cave of y piter, 
and by whoſe pretended Inſpirations they, gain&the deceived Pep- 
ple, and made thern receive what Zawvs he. pleas'd, to uhpoſe uporr. 
them. To theſe we may joyn, ;the Groves, of Yulcan, Venus, and 
the little youth Cupid +. Mars; Belong, Bacchus,  Syluanns, the 
Muſes, and that near Helicoz from the ſame Numa, their great 
Patron 3 and hence had they their Name Camene. In this was 


the noble Statue of Eupheme Nurſe to thoſe Poetical Eadies ; but .-- | 
ſothe Feranian and even Mons Parzaſſus, were thick ſhaded with . ... 
Trees. Ner may we omit the more impute Lypercal Groves Sa- \ 


Mm | cred, 
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cred, or Prophan'd rather, yet moſt ,famous for their affording 
ſhelter and foſter to Romeulrs, and his Brother Khewns; | 
That of Pulcan was ufually guarded by Dogs, like the Town of 

S. Malos in Bretaigne : The Pinea Sylva appertain'd to the A40- 
ther of the Gods, as we find in Virgil. Venus had ſeveral Groves 
in Zgypt, andin the G#idier I{land, where once ſtood thoſe fa- 
mous Statues ut by Praxitele}; another in Pontxs, where (if 
you'll believe it) cons. ny the Golden Fleece Meede of the bold Ad- 
venturer. Nor wasthe Watry-King Neptywe without his Groves, 
the Heliceen itt Greece was his: So Ceres, and Proſerpine, Pluto, 
Veſta,Caftor and Pol[ux had ſuch ſhady Places Conſecrated to them ;. 
to theſe the Lebadien, Arſinoan, Paphian, Senonian, and (ach 

as were in general dedicated to all the Gods, for | 


=—Gods have dwelt in Groves. — Habijarut di; quoque Sylvas. 


And theſe were as it were Partheons. To the memory of famous 
Men and Heros were Conſecrated the Achilleer, Aglanran, and 
| thoſe to Bellerophow, HeFor, Alexander, and to others who dif- 
dained not to derive their Names from Trees and Foreſts 3 as 8yl- 
wins the Poſthnmmus of Ents; divers of the Albanian Princes, and 
great Perſons; 8t010n,Lanra, Daphnis, ec: And a certain Cuſtom 
there was for the Parents to _— _— po _ ofan Hezr or 
Sor, preſaging by the growth and thrivi the Tree the proſpe- 
rity of the Child - Tha weread in the life of Yirgil, and how fr 
his Netalitial Poplar had out-ſtrip'd the reſt of its Contemporaries. 
And the reaſon doubtleſs of all this was, the general repute of the 
Sandity of thoſe Places ; for no ſooner does the Poet fpeak of a 
Grove, but a —_ fome Conlicrmlon follows, as believing 


that out of thoſe Profundities, ſome Deity mult needs e- 
METge, 


£x0 poſſes viſo dicere Numen ineft. 


ſo as Tecitws (fpeaking of the Germans) fays, Lucos, eb Nemore 
con ſecrant, -Deorumque nominibus appellant ſecretum illnd, quod 
folk reverentibvident ; To the fame, Pliny |. 12.c. 1. Arbores fu- 
ere 'Nuneinune temple, 86cm which (days he) they did not fo much 
revere the Go{der, and Tvory ſtatues, as the goodly Trees, and aw- 
ful ſilence : And the Confecration of theſe Nemorons phces we find 
in Priutns Curtins, and m what Panlns Diaconns de Lege relates 
of the Longobards, where the Kites are exprets, allur'd as 'tis like-- 
ty by the gloomineſs of the Shade, procerty and altitude of the 
Stene, floridnefs of the leaves and other accidents, not capable 
of Philoſophilmg on the ' Phyſical Cafes , which they deem'd 
fapernatural, and phinly divize; fo as to-uſc the words of Pru- 
dondins, | 


Here all Religion paid 5 whoſe darkReces \ . .  Ques penes one ſactum eſt, quicquid formido trewenduw 
Suaſerit horrificos, quos prodigialia cogunt 
AMonftra Devg—— 


A ſacred awe does on their mind. imprefs, 
To their Wild Godimoo— Th; 99-8 73 


_ 7 Cont. Sym. 


And 
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And this deification of their Trees, atid amongſt other things, for 
their Age and perennial viridity, ſays Diodorzs;might ſpring from 
the manifold z/e which they afforded, and happly had been taught 
them by the Gods, or rather by ſome God-like perſons, whom tor 
their worth and the publick benefit they eſteemed fo 3 and that di- 
vers of them were voyc'd to have been Metamorphoz'd from Men 
into Trees, and againout of Trees into Mer, as the Arcadians glo- 
ried in their Birth, when 


Our ofthe teeming Bark of Oaks men burſt, Genſque virkm, truncis, & rupto robore nati, 


which perhaps they fancied, by ſeeing men creep ſometimes out 
of their Cavities, in which they often lodg'd and ſecur'd them- 


ſelves ; 


For in th* Earthsnon-age under Heayens new frame, Nuippe aliter tune orbe ngvo caloque recent 
They ſtriter liv'4 who ffom Oaks rupture came. 7Vivebant homines, qui rupto robore nati, &c- | 
| Stapylton. Juven. l. 2+ S- 6/ 


Or as the ſweet Papinins, 


Fame goes that ye brake forth from the hard rind, Nemorum vos ſtirpe rigents 
When the new earth with the firſt feet was ſign'd : --Fama ſatos, cum prima pedum veſtigia tellus 


Fields yer nor Houſes doleful pangs reliev'd, Aamirata tulit, nondum arva, domiſque ſerebant 
But ſhady Aſh the numerous births recerv'd, Cruda putrperia, ac populos umbroſa creavit 


And the green Babe drop'd from the pregnant Elm, Fraxinus, & fets viridis puer excidit Orno « 
Whom ſtrange amazement firſt did over-whelm Hi lucts ſtupuiſſe vices, que ferunts, 


Ar break of day, and when the gloomy night Nubila, & occiduum lenge Titana ſecuts 
Raviſh'd the Sun from their purſuing ſight, Deſperaſſe diem 
Gave it for loſt . 


almoſt like that which Rizeldo ſaw in the Inchanted F oreſt. 


An aged Oak beſide him-cleft and rent, Nuercta gli appar, che per ſe ſteſſa inciſe 
And from his fertile hollow womb forth went Apre ſeconda il cauo ventre, & figlia . 
(Clad in rare weeds, and ſtrange habiliment) E ' eſce ſuor veſtita in ſirania guiſa 

A full grown Nytnph, — | Ninſa d' eta oreſciutgo—— 


| - Canto 18: 
And that every. great Tree included a certain tutelar Genize-or 
Nymph living and dying with it, the Poets are full; a ſpecial in- 
ſtance we have in that prodigious 04k which fell by the fatal ſtroke 
of Eriſichthon; but the Hemadryads it ſeems were itnmortal, 
and had power to remove, and change their wooden habitati- 


$. | | 
* 5. We might here produce wonderful ſtrange Apparitions of 

this nature, interceding for the ſtanding, and life of -Trees, when 

the Ax has been ready for Execution, as you may ſcein that Hym 1 Phoe. & 
of Callimachns, Pauſanias, and the famous ſtory of Perebins re- 41944: 
lated by Apolonins in 2. Argonant. with the fearful Cataſtrophe of 

ſach as cauſeleſly, and wantonly violated thoſe goodly Plantations 

(from which fables aroſe, that of the Dodonean and. wvcal Foreſts, 
frequent in Heathen Writers) but by none ſo Elegantly as the wit- 

ty Ovid, deſcribing the Fad of the wicked Eriſichthon, 


----Who Gods deſpis'd, — ui numina divine 
Nor ever on their Altars facrific'd, Spe?neret, 0» nul/os aris adoleret 
( honores &*c. 
M m 2 Who 
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Who Ceres Groves with ſteel prophan'd : Where ſtood 
An ok huge Oak; even of it {elf a Wood. 
Wreaths, Ribands, grateful Tables deckt his boughs - 
. And facred Stem'z\the Dues of powerful Vows. . | 

Full oft the Dryades, with Chaplets crown'd, 
Danc't in the ſhade 3 full oft rhey tript a Round 
About his bole. . Five 'Cubits three times told 
His ample Circuit hardly could infold. 

Whoſe ſtature other Trees as far exceeds, 

' As other Trees furmount the humble Weeds. 
Yetthis tys Fury rather did provoke : 
Who bids his Servants fell the Sacred Oak. 
And ſnatches, while they paus'd, 'an Ax from one, 
Thus ſtorming : Not the Goddeſs lov'dalone ; 
But, though this were the Goddeſs, ſhe ſhould down, 
And ſweep the Earth with her aſpiring Crown. 
As he advanc'd his Arms to ſtrike, the 04k 
Both ſigh'd and trembl'd at the threatning ſtroke. 
His Leaves and Acorns, pale as -mnoong grew, 
And colour-changing-branches ſweat cold dew : 
Then wounded by his impious hand, the Blood 
Gufh'd from th' inciſion in a purple flood : 

Mauch like a mighty Ox, that fallsbefore 
The Sacred Altar, ſprouting ſtreams of gore. 
On All amazement ferz'd : When one of all 
The Crime deters, nor would his Ax let fall. 
Contracting his ſtern brows; Receive, ſaid he, 

Thy Pietics Reward ; and from the Tree 
The ſtroke converting, lops his Head ; then ſtrake 
The 0ak again 3 from whence a Voice thus ſpake : 
A Nymph am I, within this Tree inſhrin'd, 
Belov'd of Ceres, O apy of mind, . 
Vengeance 1s near.thee: With m 10g breath. ' 
I Propheſie, — Qainbice co api” , - | 
He {till his guilt purfues; who over-throws — 

'  , With Cables, and mnumerable blows \ 

The ſturdy 04k ; which nodding long, down ruſh'd, 1 
And in his lofty fall his fellows cruſh'd. 


Sands. 


_ But aſad Revenge follows it, as the Poet will tell' you 3 andone 
might fill a juſt Yolaeve with the Hiſtories of Groves that were vi- 
olated by wicked Men, who came tofatal periods; Eſpetially thoſe 
upon which the Adiffelto grew, than which nothing was reputed 


To Miſſcto, go Druid, they did fing: Ad viſcum Druide, Druide cantare ſalebant. 
for among ſuch 04ke they ufually dwelt, 


m——— Netordk 
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Nemore alta reaiotis Wi 
Tncolitis Lucis - Lucan. 


with whoſe leaves they adorn'd, and celebrated their religious 
Rites. The Druids fays Plinie I. 16. c. 4. (for fo they call their 
Divines) elteem nothing thore venerable than Ad7ſſeltro, and the | 
Ok upon which it grows, ec. But of this conſult (beſides the .. = 
Anthor) Mela, LaGantas, Euſebins de preparet. Evangel. and Bi 
the Anlalaria of Pſendo-Plantins, Cambden and others ; whilſt as [' 
to that Extreſcewce, I ar told of the diſaſters which happen'd to 
the #wo Men who (not long fince) felf'd a goodly 02k near Crog- = 
dox, upon which a-branch of 245ſelto grew, which they ſold : {| 
The oze loſing foon after his Eye, the other breaking his Leg, as if ; | ; 
the Hamadryads had reveng'd the indignity. EC 
It is reported that the Aintrrenſian Grove was eſteem'd fo ve- 
nerable, - that a ſtranger might not be admitted into it ; and the 
great Xerxes himfelf when he paſſed throngh Achaia, would not 
* tquch a Grove which was dedicated to Fupiter, Comma his 
Army't6'do it no Violence, and the honours he did to-one ſingle 
(but a goodly) Platanns we have already mention'd. The hketo 
this we find when the Perſians were put to flight by Panſanias 5 
though they might have ſav'd their Hves by it, as appears in the 
Story. The ſame reverence made that Hercxles would not fo much 
as taſt the Paters of the Z#yerian Groves after he ſlew Cacns, 


though extreamly thirſty. 

| The Prieſtek ſaid Punicto canas ftamine vintta comas, 
(A purple Fillet binding her gray head ) Parce oculis baſpes, Lucoque abſcetle verendo, 
Stranger, pry not, but quit this ſhady Seat, Cede agtdum, & tuta limina linque fugaz 
Avant, and whiles thou — maiſt, Retreat, Intrrdifta viris, mituenda lege piatur, 
To men forbid, and by hard Sanftion bound; | Di tibi dent alios fontes ———— | 
Far better other Springs were by thee found. | | Propert-b + 


Nor indeed in ſuch places was it lawful to Hurt, unleſs it were to 
kill for Sacrifice, as we read in Arriarws; whence 'tis reported 
by $trabo, that in the Z##olian Groves Sacred to Diana, the Beaſts 
were ſo tame, that the very Wolves and Staggy fed her like 
Lambs, and would follow a-man licking his hands, and fawning 
on him. Such a Grove was the Crotonian, im which Livy writes, 
there was a ſpacious Field like S. Fawes's Park ſtor with all forts | 
of Game. There were many Foreſts conſecrated toFupzter, Juno, | 
and Apollo; eſpecially the famous Epidaphnernear the Syrian An> 
* #ioch, which was moſt incomparably pleaſant, adorn'd with Foxr- 
tains and rare Statues. There was to be feen the Lawrel which 
had been his chaſt 245fris, and in the Center of it his Temple and 
Aſylum + Here it was Coſroes and Julian did Sacrifice upon ſeve- 
ral occaſions as Exſebizs relates, but could not with all their im- 
pious Arts obtain an Ar»ſwer ; becaufe the holy Babylas had beer 
1nterr'd near that Oracle, for which it was reputed $0 venerable; 
that there remained an expreſs T3zle in the Code de Cmpreſſis ex 
Enuco Daphnes non excidendis , vel venundand?ir, that none 


f ſhould 


Salmur. exer. 
Plin. Soline 
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ſhould either feZ, or ſel any of the Trees about it, which may 
ſerve for another Inſtance of their Buryizg in ſuch places. The 
truth. is, ſo exceedingly Superſtitions they were and tender, that 
there was almoſt no medling with theſe devoted Trees, and even 
before they did but corlncare and prune one of them, they were 
firſt to Sacrifice, leſt they might offend in ſomething 1gnorantly : 
But to Cut down was Capital, and never to be done away with 
any Offering whatſoever 3 and therefore Conlucare in Authors, 
isnot ( as ſome pretend) Succidere, but to prane the Branches on- 
ly, and yet even #hjs gentle tonſure of ſuperfluities was reputed a 
kind of Contamination 5 and hence Lucns coinquinari dicitur, 
unleſs in the caſe of Lightning, when Celo ta#i, a whole Tree 
yy fell'd, as mark'd, by Heavez for the Fire. But of this 
fufficient: We could indeed fill many ſheets with the Cataſtrophe 
of ſuch as maliciouſly deſtroy'd Groves to feed either their revenge 
or avarice: See Plutarch in Pericles, and the ſaying of Pompeins - 
Cicero ſharply reproves G. Gabinius for his prodigious ſpoil in 
Greece, and 1t was of late days held a piece of Inhamanity 1n 
Charles the French King, when he entred the Friſozs after he had 
ſlain their Leeder, to cut down their #oods, a puniſhment-never 
inflicted by ſober Princes,but to prevent 7dolatry in the Old Law; 
and to ſhew the heinouſneſs of difloyalty and Treaſoz by latter 
S$anGions, in which caſe, and for Terror, even a Traitors Woods 
have become Arathema, as were calle to inſtance out of H:- 
ſtories. | 
16. But what ſhall we fay then of our late prodigious Spoilers, 
whoſe furious devaſtation of ſo many goodly Woods and Foreſts, 
have bequeath'd an Infamy on their Names and Memories not 
quickly to be forgotten! I mean our unhappy Vſ#rpers, and injuri- 
ous Sequeſtrators 3 not here to mention the deplorable neceſſities 
of a Gallant and Loyal Gentry, who for their Compoſitions were 
(many of them) compell'd to add yet to this Waſt, by an inhumane 
nd unparallel'd Tyranny over them, to preſerve the poor remain- 

der of their Fortunes, and to find them Bread. | | 

Nor was it here they defiſted, when, after the Fate of that once 
beautiful Grove under Greenwich-Caſile, ( of late fupply'd by his 
preſent Mejefty,) the Royal Walk of Elms 1nS. James's Park, 


That living Gallery of aged Trees, 


it was once propogd to the late Council of State (as they call'd it) 
to be cut downand fold, that with the reſt of his J/ajeſties Houſes 
already demoliſhed, and mark'd out for Deſtruction, his Trees 
might likewiſe undergo the ſame deſtiny, and no footſteps of A10- 
anarchy remam unviolated. 

I7. It is from-hence you may calculate what were the deſigns of 
thoſe excellent Reformers, and the care theſe great States-mer took 
for the preſervation of their Country, when being Parties in the 
Booty themſgves, they gave way to ſo diſhonourable and impoli- 
tic a Waſt of that Material, which being left intire, or husbanded 
with diſcretion, had prov'd: the beſt ſupport and defence of it. 
A But 
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But this (ſay they) was the Effe&t of Fer, and in the height of our 
Contentions. No, it yok late and your deliberation, and long 
after all had been ſubdu'd 


of Exemies have expreſsd a Reſolution'more bardarous. 

We have ſpoken of the great Xerxes, that uerour 
through Achaia, he would not ſuffer his' Aravy to violate much 
as a Tree of his Adverſariess and have ſuffi obſerved from 


the Antients, that the God's did never t peſinge unpu- 
niſh'd who were injurious to Groves. Aker beogs 

zon's Hoſt after his Spoyl of the Woods at Anlis 2 s 7 Hiſtories tell us 
Cleomenes died mad: The Teme ear Genius became 

and the deſtructive fa& that- the in C2ſar on te 
Maſſilian Trees, went not long Fal we ba thes mary 
Poet, and an illuſtrious Record of all we have hicherto produ 4 
to aſſert their Veneration. wy 


Lucus erat longo nunquam violetus « ev0, Oc. 


Lucati. L. 3; 
A Wood untouch'd of old was there | 
Of thick-ſet Trees, whoſe and fair; | 
Meeting, obſcured the incloſed Air, © 
And made dark ſhades exiling Phebus Rayes : | 
There no rude Fawn, nor wanton Sylvan plays 5 
No Nymph difports, but cruel Deities 
Claim barbarous Rites, and bloody Sacrifice : 
Each Tree defil'd with humane blood ; it we 
Believe Traditions of Antiquitie : 
No Bird dares light upon thoſe hollowed | K:-- 
' No Beaſts make there their dens ; rio wind heb 5 
No lightning falls : a fad religious awe, i 2. 
wind do draw. 4 


owing 


The quiet Trees unſtirr'd 

Black water Currents from dark Fountains flow : 
The Gods unpoliſh'd 1 do know 
No art, but rang and eſs trunks they are, 


Their mo and moldineſs procures a fear ; | 
The common of known Deities | 
Are not fo feard: not what God? ws, 
Makes him more awful: by relation 

The ſhaken Earths dark caverns oft did grone 
Falfn Tew-trees often of themſelves would riſe : 
With ſeeming fire oft flam'd th' unburned Trees? 
And winding dragons the cold Oaks embrace; 


Nanegive nite worſhip to that baleful plaves = L ; 


The People leave it Cthe Gods alone. 
When black night reigns,. or Phebus gilds the Noot, 
The wry our irreywedronr tolpy = 
In th'awful' W its Deity. 
Bur now Eriſichtbox-like; and like hint wut Punifontent 3 for bid 
was Hunger, Cſars Thirſt,'and thirſt of Humane Blogdy revengd 


foon after 1 in his oOnwn. the 


to them z nor could the moſt itmplacable | 


. of. Agamene- | 
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 The-#9g0d' be bids.themifell, not ſtanding far../,,,  _-.* 
ic] Erom all; their Work:.-untoucht, in former War,  ' . 
| -the. other bared. Hills it ſtands*® «tt 
thick growth 3:;the Souldiery. valiant hands : . 

;..- Trembled to ſtrike, mov'd with the Majelſtie, . :; 

'.,, And, think the 4x from. off the Sacred Tree _ Ws 
i: 'Rebaunding back; wayld their own, bodies wound : | 

-..., Th'.amazement.of- bis-Men when, Ceſar found ; 

-... In his bold hand himſelf an Hatchet took; 

.:: ' And farffiof allaflaylts a lofty 0k, 

-'.,  And-baving wounded the Religions Free, 1, 

+:i: .Lenoman fear to fell.this Wood (quoth he). - bi; 
»i\; The guilt of this Offence let Ceſar bear, ec. , May. 
h Ye. M19 03 RIES | Ml IVF | G RR \ 
and ſo be did ſoon after, carrying ('tis thought) the Maledi&ions 
of the incenſed Gaxls to his Funeral pile, 


? 1 
wy y - 
-+ 


«ID o-s 3» LL ELILD L TEAK *. 24 \ 

. & \ -:--TT} For who —_— Nuis enim leſos impune putaret 
The Gods thus fſlyur'd, wunreveng'd does go? . Efſe Dus — : 
: 6 i 1<>4zp37 ) 3 


fo Iſland, when Neceſſity, or ſome imminent Peril ſhould threaten it, 
or call for their / cez and not to be devoured by theſe im- 


{ od < 


or] | | and- 
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-and * Wood-bore as ain, ih behalf of thoſe Sacred $hader, which + ge wnuen is 
both grace our Habitations, and protett our Nat#or ? So Surg + For 
F 2 d Fit - omnallages 


from Trees have been denominated whole Countries, Regions, Cities and Towns 3 & Cypariſſa in Greect, 
Fils, aces Fen The Yee > views, bon hs otmncoes rome und Erunding of Go 
1122s in the reſpeRtive Soyles ' rr y- bit | 
One thing more I think not impertinerit to hint, before I take 
my leave of this Chapter, copreinang the Uſe of Standing Groves ; 
at in ſome places of the world, they have tio other ater to 
drink, than what their Trees afford them 3 not only of their pro- 
per juice ( as we have noted) but from their attraion of the 
Evening Moiſture, which impends in the ſhape of a Cloud over 
them: ſuch a T»fft of Trees is in the 1fand of Ferro, of which 
conſult the leatned Z/2ac Yaſſens upori Powponins Mela, and Mag- 
zennt de Manna; The fame likewiſe hapning in the Tedies; i 
that if their #oods were once deſtroy'd, they might periſh for 
want of Raizs; upon which account Barbados Obs every yeat 
tmore torrid, and has not near the Kew it formerly. enjoy'd, when 
it was better "furniſhed with Treesz and 16 in Famdica at Cuna- 
boa, the Rains are obſerv'd to diminiſh, as their Plantations ex- 
tend ; the like I could tell you of ſome parts of Ewglend not far 
_|__NEERRERRTER KU _ 
19. But I acknowledge how eafie it is to be loſt ini this ood, 
and chat I have' hardly power to take off my Pex whilſt I ami on 
this vg 9xmh Subje@& :' For what more ayguſt, moretharming and 


uſeful, than the calture and Preſervation of ſuch goodly Plan- 
tations, | : 22g | | | 
That ſhade to our Gratd-Children give; | i—— i fallen 


and afford.ſo Greet, and ſo agreeable refreſhment to our Induftri- 
ous Wood-man,; 5 wx | NN 4508 


E 


ELY »(4 el ALTK; + to t [4 4 f ; ; d Labs < | = 
When He, /his, wearied Limbs has, laid | | Cim poſt .labores ſub Platano cubat 


Under a florid 'Platans Shade. ' ©, Virmntis wibie= 
or ſome other goodly ſpreading: Trees, ſuch as we told you ſtopt* 
the Legions of a fond Conquerour, and that the. wiſe pnfngs_x 
{ware by 5 That Paſſenins Criſpns did Sacrifice to,and the honours 
of his Gods. ._ = JRL ENS 55 It 
- 20. But whilſt we condemn this Excefinthems' Chriſtians, and 
true Philoſophers rnay be inſtrufted to- make'sſe of theſe Enjoy- 
ments to better purpoſes, by contemplating the Miracles of their 
Produdtiori and s rams And what Mortal is there ſo perfe&t an- 
Atomiſt, who will undertake ro dete& the 8#houſandth part,” or ' 
point of fo exile a Grain 3 as that inſenfible rudiment; or rather 
*balituows ſpirit, which brings forth 'the lofty Fir-rree, and the 
ſpreading 04k? That Trees of ſo:enormous an height and' mag- 
nitude, as we find ſome Elms, Planes, and' Cypreſſes 3 ſome hard as 
Tron, and ſolid as Marble (for. ſuch the Indies furnifh xp £/ | 
ſhould be ſwadl'd, and involv'd within {o fuall a dimenſion! (if 4 
Wwe > poins 
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Feint may be ſaid to have any) without the leaſt Juzation, eanfu- 
” or diſaxder of Parts, and in ſo weak and feeble a ſubſtance ; 
being at firſt but a kind of tender zywcilage, or rather rottenneſs, 
which fo eaſily diffolves and corrupts Subſtances fo much harder. 
when they are buried in the moiſt Womb of the Earth, whillt 545: 
tender, and flexible as it is, ſhall be able in time to- difplace and 
Tent in ſunder whole Rocks of ſtones, and ſometimes to cleave 
them beyond: the force of Irow Wedges, fo as even to remaye 
Mountains e Fox thus no Weights are oblerv'd able to ſuppreſs 
the vitterious Pele 3 And thus, our Tree (like Jen whaſe inver- 
ted $y»bel he is) being ſown in corraption, riſes in por by little 
and little aſcending into an hard ere& Stem of _ imenfions, 
into a ſolid Tower as it were; and that which þur lately a ſingle 
Ant would. cafily have barn to his little Caverr, now capable of 
refiſting the fury, and braving the Rage of the moſt impetuous 
Fer MMsy nz mebercle arti clauſtſſe totum in tam exigno 
(to uſe Sexers's expreſſion) & horroy eſt conſideranti 
. 21, Contepphate we again, What it is which begins this mq- 
tion or f{axe, cauſing it ">. 9 radiate in the Eqrth, and then to 
diſplay ts Top in the Arr, {o different Pales (as I may call them) 
in lych different Aedinms. How it cJefts, andthen intro-ſumesits 
proper food, and gives Suck, as it were, to its yet tender 7zfaxt 
till ithave ſtrength and force to prey on, and digeſt the more ſoli 
Faices of the Earth 3 forthen, and not 'till then, da the Roots be- 
gin tg harden; Conſider how it «ſſemilates, ſeporater, and diftri- 
utes theſe ſeveral fupplics z how it corco@y, tranſmutes, ang- 
ments, produces and nonriſhes without ſeparation Excrements 
(at leaſt to us viſible) and generates its like, without violation of 
Kirgiznity : By what exquiſite percolations, and ferwentelions it 
proceeds ; for the Heart, Fibers, Veins, Rind, Branches, Leayes, 
Bloffoms, Fruit 3. for the ſtrength, Colour, Taft, Odour and ©- 
ther ſtupendious ©2xalities, and diſtin&t Facwlties, fome of them 
fo repugnant and contrary to others; yet in ſo uniform, and ſuc- 
ceffive a Series, and all this perform'd im the dark, and thoſe fe- 


| Cret Receſles of Nature. £xid Foliorum deſcribam diverſitates 2 


What ſhall we fay of the Adyfterievs forms, veriety, and wariega- 
tiex of the Leeves and Flowers, contriv'd with ſuch 4rt, yet with- 
Qut Ar# 3 ſome rouse, others long, Onel, Multangeular, indented, 
criſped, rough, ſmooth and pol:ſhed, ſoft and flexible at every 
tremulaus blaſt,: as if ir would drop in a moment, and yet ſo obſti- 
nately adhering, as to be able to conteſt againſt the fierceſt 1#nds, 
that proſtrate mighty Structures, railing Hwurroc axes, the violence 
whereof whale Fleets and Capntries do often feel ; yet I fay, con- 


 tigyally making War, and ſometimes joyning Forces with ſteeming 


ſhowers, againſt the Leaf, tyed on by a (lender flalk / there 
it-abides ol God bids it Gol Fg ſo the wiſe Diſpeſer of Things 
has,plac't it, not only fr Ornament, but »ſe and protefian both 
of 8dd4y and Fruit, from the exceſſive heat of Summer, and colds 
even of the ſharpeſt Wivters, and their immediate impreſſians ; as 
we find itin all fuch Places and Trees, as like the blefed and good 


man, 
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mar, have always Fruit upon them, ripe, or preparingto mature z 
{uch as the Pane, Fir, Arbutas, Orange and moſt of thoſe which 
the Tzdies and more Sonthern Tradts plentifully abound in; where 
Nature provides this continual ſhelter, and clothes them with pe- 
rennial Garments. SEOOY X | BN 1: 


. © 


22. Let us agaſy examine-with what care the Seeds, thole little 
Souls of Plants, Wyornm cx71itas (as one ſays) viz loeum invenizt 
(in. which the while, and compleat Tree, though inviſible to our 


dull ſenſe, 'is'yet perfedtly' and intirely wrapp'd up) are pteſery'd 
from avolatior, diminution anddetriment 3 exposd, as they ſeem 
to be, to all thoſe accidentsof Weather, ſtorms and rapacions Birds, 
in their ſpiny, arm'd and compatted Receptacles; wherethey ſleep 
as in their .Caxſe-, till their Priſons let them gently fall into the 
embraces of the Earth, now made pregnant with the Seaſon, and 
ready for another Byrthen :: Forat the time of Tear ſhefails not to-. 
bring them forth ; and with what delight have I beheld this ten-- 
der, and innumerable Off-ſpring repul/uiating at the” Feet of ana- ._ 
ged Tree / from whence the Suckers are drawn, tranſplanted and 
educated by humane 1-duſtry, and forgetting the - fe#ity of their 
Nature, become civiliz'd to all his Employments. SP 
23. Can we look on the prodigious quantity of Liquor, which 
one poor wounded Birch will produce in a few hours, and not be - «-; 
aſtoniſh'd how ſome Trees ſhould in fo ſhort a ſpace, Weep more A 
than they weigh? and that ſo dry, ſo feeble and wretched a branch . 
as that which bearsthe Grape, ſhould yield a Juice that Cheers both 
God and Man's? That the Pine, Fir, Larch, and other Refpnons 
Trees, Planted in ſuch rude, and uncultivated places, . amongſt 
Rocks and dry Puwices, (hould tranſnde'1nto'Turpewtine, and peart 
out into Gxmzs, and pretious Balms? _ SEE hs 
24. There are ten Thouſand Conſiderations more, beſides that 
of their Medicinal and 8 anative properties, and the- Mechanical 
Uſes mention'd in this Treatiſe, which a Contemplative Perſon may. 
derive from the Groves and the Woods; all of them the SubjeQtof - 
Wonder ; And though hehad only the Pal: or the Cocco, which 
furniſhes a great Part of the World with all that even a Yoluptzows 
Man can need, or almoſt defire, it were ſufficient to employ his 
Meditations and his Hands, as long as he had to live, though his 
years were as many as the moſt aged Oak - But a Wiſe, and' a 
Thinking Man can neednone of theſe Topics, in every Hedge, and- 
every Field they are before him; and yet. we do not admire - 
them, becauſe they are Common, and obvious: Thus we fall into 
the juſt reproach given by one of the Philoſophers (introduc'd by. cic. de war. 
the Oratonr) to thoſs who (lighted what they ſaw every-day, 4&2 f 
becauſe they every-day ſaw them 3 L2naſt Novitas nos magi# quam 
magnitado rerum, debeat ad exquirendas cauſas excitare : As if 
Novelty only ſhould be of more force to ingage our enquiry into | 
the Cauſes of Things, than the Worth and Magnitude of the Things 


themſelves. | | 
N n 2 | FE 
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——M mizing all we have faid. 


A Diſcourſe of Forelt- Trees. 
I conclude this Chopter, and whole Diſcourſe with that Incom- 
parable Poem of Rapinus (made Engliſh ed my ow) as Epito- 
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Me Memora, atque omnis nemorum pulcherrimus ordo 


Et ſpacie, umbrandun late fundenda per hyrtum 


SunIhewd, EXC. | 


Trees and Woods my Pen 1 ar wag 
Vet ih alks a Gardets chief deli 
1 booms von <A 


Ye x Senrog © > nm 5 va 
That bough, md rt ich the fared Poers Poers uf 

T' adorn their brows 3 that by theit: pattern Nd, 
I with due Laurels may impale my head. 


, mr _—_ Oaks their willing "a 
Their oyfal g huding m lgn3 
mms ax ht 


With joyful 
or ang 


The Woods 'of Geule 

Citheron I, and 

Ofc grac't "by the Arcadian 

T, nor Molorchus, of Dodona's De 

Or thee crown'd with black Oaks, wor love ; 
Cyllene thick with Cypreſs roo I fl 

To France alone my Genius | apply, 

Where noble Woods nt ev'ry part 

And pleaſant Groves wmmend the fertile Sei, 


If on nated Þ I chou doſt pr 
thy oy 4 r5.anjy 


.T erett a Villa, 
Where a free pro va 6 fs. x excl. : 


Into a Garden m_— 
His influence from the Ef; h his « radiane heat 


bo Boreas moves, and all on murmurs fills ; 
The Oak with ſhaken boughs on movintans rends, 
The Valleys roar, and great Olympus bends. 
Trees therefore to the winds you muſt expoſe, 
Whoſe branches beſt their pow rfl rage oppoſe. 


Thus woods defend chat yore « of Normandy, 
Which ſpreads it ſelf upon the Brittiſh Sea. 
Where trees do all alohg the Ocean fide 
Great Villages and Meadows too divide. 


But now the meats'of raiſmg woods I ſing; 
Though from the parent 1 5g ſhoots may ſpring, 
Or may traſplanted flov 
No betrer means thiati > Fo ſeed they grow. 

*Tis rrue this way a longer time will need, 
And Oaks bur ſlowly re produc'd by ſeed: 
Yer they with far 45 ; comes wr wet bleſt ; 
For thoſe that riſe 
With deep-fixt roats beneath = BW 
So their large boughs into the air aſcend. 
They becauſe, when we md pr Sets tranflate, 

ſe rhetr virtue, and degenerate, 
while Acorns betrg thrive, fince from their birth 
They have been more acquainted with the earth. 


| 


| Bamiſh all wanton Cattle from the wood. 


*Have ſeen 


<—— 


\ Thus we to Woods by Acors Bring give 
et before the ground your Seed receive; 
o dig it firſt employ your Labourer ; 
Then level its ons & young ebmnk appear 
Above the ground, (| fram the _ bud ; 


Nor think it labour loſt to 


| By Dung and Tillage all dings feel grom 


There are more ways than one to plane a Grove, 
For ſome do beſt a ok heir 
Some into even ſquares dei trees, | 


Where ev FT 
legions eq touns arms = 


| Tis bajh 

Ar Cheſs, tad pet a face of WA. 

> Whach ſport to Schaccia the Italians owe 3 

The painted frames alternate colours ſhow. 

So ns Cs 


And ſhould in equal bounds divided be. 


Whether you plant young Sets, or Acorns ſow 
Still order keep; for ſo they beſt will grow. 
Order to ev'ry tree like vigour gives, 

And room for the aſpiring branches leaves. 


| When wit the leaf your ex beginto bud, 


= 


The browzing Goat the tender _—_— 
Lee the fiſt Horſe then 


neigh hills, 
Faoipe hen + Pop-uly rr 5 
ut not 11 
harmony ce Icon fend be mat 
And the ſtrong toots do d 
All the fiperfitous do deeply peer 
Leſt the trunk ſhould chance to yield 
Under the weight, and fo its loſe 


| In ſuch excreſcencies ; bur as for 
Which 


And the flow Plane: which oe Ancs i «ts head, 
Into the air its leavy bonghs will fpread: 


When from the faſtned root i it ſprings 


And can the fury of the North ſuſtain; ; 
On the fmeorh bark the ſhould i 
Their rural ſtrifes, and there their verſes write. 


Bur let no 1 axe prophahe the woods, 
Or violate the d ſhades; the Gods 
Themſelves inhabit there. Some have beheld 
Where dro _— blood from wounded Oaks diftill'd : 

trembling boughs with horroar ſhake! 

So great a conſcience did the Ancients make 
To cut down Oaks, that it was held a crime 
In that obſcure and ſuperſticious time, 
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For Driepeins Heaven did provoke, 
By daring to d 


And with it it's ad too : 
Avenging Ceres h&fe het faith did ſhow 


To the wrong'd Nymph; while Er:/chthon bore 


Torments, as grear as was his crime 
Therefore it well 


th' £monian Oak ; 


re, 


be eſteem'd no leſs 


Than Sacriledge, when ev'ry dark receſs, 
The awful filence, and ck; oomy ſhade, 


Wa ſacred by the zealous 
When ere they 


cut down Groves,or ſpoil'd the Trees, 


With gifts the Antients Pales did appeaſe. 
Due honours once Podona's Foreſt had, 


When Oracles were through the Oaks 


When woods inſtruted Prophets to foretel, 


And the decrees of Fate in Trees did 


dwell, 


refound 


no vice theſe ſha es diſgrace : 


te 2 rey"rence tothe place. 
The th' unbroken filence of a wood, 
The mga ray 


leaves 
Inhabits there, whofe flames 


To burn thoſe groves that had wen yl by tuft. 
Buerhrough the woods while thus theRufticks ſport, 


Whole flights of Birds will thither too 


While Zſculus of che maſt-beaing kin 


ge Eon 


reſort ; ; 


Chief in 1icean Groves we wad fo 


For it affords a far exrending ſhade 
Of one of 


theſe wmggr mn a wood wo 
ſtand unmov'd, w O's 
Li oro = — or ſtorms prevail. 


To ther own race bond oree bug 
And love with their aſſociares to be joyn 


When Fleets are rigg'd, and we to 


t pre 
They yield us Plank, and furniſh arms for pepar, 


Fewel to fire, to Plowmen Plows they give, 


To other uſes we may them derive. | 
But nothing muſt the ſacred Tree pre 


_ 


Some boaghs for Garlands from it may 


For thoſe whoſe arms their Country-men 4 


Such are the honodrs which the Oaks 


deſerve 


We know not certaibly whende firſt of all 


This Plant did borrow its original. 
Whether on Ladon, or on Menalus 


It grew, if far Chaonia did produce 


convar'd. 


(diffuſe ; 


eeere 


—_ tt 


Y 
= OE 20 


FEY 
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It firſt, bur better from our Mother Earth, 
Than modern rumours we may learn their birth. 
When Fupiter the worlds ation laid, 
Great Earth-born Giants Heaven did invade. 
_ ove himſelf, (when theſe he did ſubdue, ) 

lignin on the fa&ious brethren threw. 
ils er fons misfortunes do's deplore 3 


And while BEI the peo AI 


Of Rbecus from his monſtrous body grows, 


ET hacks the air 
Were ſpread, now to as man 


| boa papel 
A ſever told bark his mow ſtiff rrynk docs bind; 


And where the Giant ſtood, a Tree we find. 


The exon a ht I Tree, 
A 0 
_—— che Nt Acorns cax. 


Akoag che inner of che Fe be gms 

Both for irs ſhade, and that ir ſacred is 3 

Yer when its branches ſhoot into the Skies, |, 
Le ee I 
The T 'rer rages, 

Leſt they be blaſted by his pow' _ 

While Tamarisks ſecure, and Nirtles ſtand. 


The other parts of woods I now muſt ſing 
With Beech, and Oak; let Elm, and Linden 
Nor may your Groves the Alder-tree diſdain, 
Or Maple of a double-colour'd grain. 
The fruitful Pine, which on the mountain ſtands, 
And there ar large its noble front expands 3 - 
le, with the RIM ſer, 


And here Orician Tri = 
And warlike Aſh : but Birch and Y 
Ler Pines and Firrs the higheſt hills 
Bramblcs and Brakes fill up each vacant 

With hartful thorns 3 in ok ue A fields W; place, 


And hoary Junipers, 
With ont Mg 263» barrel up wrap hom DD 


The difference which in planting each is found, 

Now learn ; 4. fince th' Elm with happy verdures 
crown" 

Since its thick branches do themſelves extend, 
And a fair bark do's rhe rall trunk commend ; 
With rows of Elm your garden or your field 
May be adorn'd, and the heat repell'd. 
They beſt the borders of your walks compoſe ; 
Their comely green ſtill ornamental ſhows. 
On a large flat continued ranks may riſe, 
Whoſe length will tre our feer,and bound otir eyes. 
The Gardens thus of Fountain-bleas ate grac'd 
By ſpreading Elms, which on each fide are _— 
Where endleſs walks the pleas'd Hotels 


| And ev'ry turn the verdant Scene renews 


The ſage Corycian thus his native field” 
Near ſwift _ Galiſus _ PE” 
A thouſand wa lanting u "P 
With them wy ater fone bom incoſe his granwd: | 
Oft in direRer lines to plant he choſe 3 | 
From one vaſt tree a num'rous offspring roſe. 
Each younger Plant with its old Parent vies, 
aan poopie © 7 a 
They hurt other It roo near 
Therefore to all-a proper ſpace alloy; On te 
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The Thracian Bard a pleafing Elmytrce choſe, 
Nor thought jr was below him to repoſe 
Beneath its ſhade, when he from hell return'd, 
And for twice-loſt: Eurydice ſo mourn'd. 
Hard by cool Hzbrus Rhodep” does aſpire; 
The Artiſt, here; no ſooner touch'd his lyre, 
Bur from the ſhade the ſpreading boughs drew near, 
And the thick treesa ſudden wood appear. 
Holm, Wirhy, Cypreſs, Plane trees thither preſt : 
The prouder Elm advanc'd before the reſt ; 
And ſhewing him his wife, the Vine, advis'd, 
That Nuptial Ritcs were not to be defpis'd. 
But he the copn(cl ſcorn'd, and by his hate 
Of Wedlock, and the Sex, 1ncurr'd his fate. 


High ſhooting Linden next exadts your care 
With grateful ſhades to thoſe who take the air. | 
Whet) theſe you plant, you ſtill ſhould bear in mind 
Philemon and chaſte aor ?, Loom: were joyn'd 
In a r Cottage, thetr pious love, : 
Wheſe facred ties FE no leſs laſting prove, 

Than life it ſelf. They 7ove once entertain'd, 

And by their kindneſs fo much on him gain'd ; 

That, being worn by times devouring rage, 

He chang'd to. trees their weak and uſeleſs age. 
Though now transform'd, they Mal Femal 
Nor did their — ought of their Sex impair. 
Their Timber chictly 1s for Turners good 5 
They ſoon ſhoot up, and riſe into a wood. 


ReſpeR is likewiſe ro the Maple due, 
wikh leaves both in their figure, and their hue, 
Are like the Linden; but it rudely grows, 

And horrid wrinkles all its trunk 1ncloſe, 


"which ſpreads ir ſelf in ev'ry part, 
And fro fide large branches does impart, 
Addes not the leaſt pertefion to your Groves 3 
Nothing the glory of its leaf removes, 

A noble verdure ever 1t retalns, 

And o're the humbler plants it proudly reigns. 
To the Gods Mother dear 3 for Cybele 

- Turn'd her beloved Atys fo this Tree. 

On one of theſe vain-glorious Marſyas died, 
And paid his skin to Phebus for his pride. 

A way of boring holes in Box he found, _ 

And with his artful fingers chang'd the ſound. 
Glad of himſelf, and thirſty after praiſe, 

On his ſhrill Box he to the ſhepherds plays. 
With thee, Apollo, next he will contend 

From thee all charms of muſick do deſcend. 
But the bold Piper ſoon receiv'd his doom 3 
(who ſtrive with Heaven never overcome. ) 

A ſtrong made nur their apples forrifies, 
Againſt the ſtorms which threaten from the Skies, 
The trees are hardy, as the fruits they bear, 
And where rough-winds the rugged mountains tear, 
There flouriſh : the lower vales they dread, 
And languiſhif they have not room to ſpread. 


The Pi 


Hazle diſpers'din any place will live : 
Tn ſtony grounds wild Aſh, and Cornel thrive; 
In more abrupt receſſes theſe we find, 
S pontaneouſly expov'd to ram and wid. 


Alder, and Withy, chearful ſtreams frequent, 
And are the Rivers only ornament. 
If ancient Fables are to be believ - : 
Theſe were affoctates heretofore, and lv'd 


Male and Female are ; | 
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. 


On fiſhy Rivers, in alittle Boar, _ , 
| And with their Nets their painfyl-liying'gor. 
The Feſtival approach'd ; with-one conſent 
All on the Rites of Pales are jntent-; : 
While theſe unmindful of the Holy-day, _ 
Their Nets to dry upon the ſhore diſplay. 
But vengeance ſoon th' offenders overtook, 
Perfiſting ſtill ro labour in the Brook. 


{ The angry Goddeſs fix'd them to the ſhore, 


And for their faylt doom'd thery to work no more. 
Thus to eternal 1dlenefs condemn'd.; ' | 
They felt rhe weight of Heaven, when contemn'd. 
The moiſture of thoſe ſtreams by which they ſtand, 


| Indues them both with power to expand 
which from guilt look 


Their leaves abroad ; leaves, 


pale 3 | DoPuczi}.d. 
In which the never-ceaſing Frogs bewail- 


Let lofty hills, and cach declining ground, 
( For there they flouriſh) with call Firrs abound, 
Layers of theſe cut from ſome ancient Grove, 
And buried deep in mold, in time will move 
Young ſhoots above the earth, which ſoon diſdain 
The Southern blaſts, and launch. into the Main. 


But in more even helds the Aſh delights, 
Where a good ſoyl the gen'rous Plant 1nvites. 
For from an Aſh, which Pelon once did bear, 
Divine Achzlles took that happy Spear, 

Which Hedor kill'd ; and in their Champions Fate 
Involv'd the ruine of the Trojan Stare. 

The Gods were kind to ler brave Hefor dye 

By arms, as noble, as his enemy. | 
Aſh, like the ſtubborn Heroe in his end, 

Always reſolves rather to break than bend. 


Some tears are due to the Heliades ; 
Thoſe many which they ſhed deſerve no leſs. 
Griey'd for their brothers death in Wogds they range, 
And worn with ſorrow into Poplars Co 
By which their grief was rend'red more divine, 
While all their tears in precious Amber ſhine. 
Theſe, with your other Plants, ſtill propagate : 
'Tis true indeed they are appropriate 
To Italy alone, and near the Po, : 
Who gave them their firſt being, beſt they grow. 


Into your Foreſts ſhady Poplars bring, 
Which from their ſeed with equal vigor ſpring. 
Rich Groves of Ebony ler. India ſhow ; 
7Judea Balſoms which in Gilead flow : 

Perſia from trees her ſilken Fleeces comb ; 
Arabia furniſh the Sabean Gum; 

Whoſe odours ſweetneſs ro our Temples lend, 
And at the Altar with our pray'rs aſcend : 

Yet I the Groves of France do mere admire, 
Which now on Meads, and now on hills aſpire. 
I not the Wood-nymph, nor the Pontick Pine 
Eſteem, which boaſts the ſplendor of its Line 3 
Or thoſe which old Lyceum did adorn; 

Or Box orr the Cytorian mountain born: 

Th 1dean Vale, or Erimanthian Grove, 

In me no reverence, no horrour move ; 

Since I no trees can find ſolarge, ſo tall, 

As thoſe which fillthe ſhady Woods of Gawe. 


When from the cloven bud young boughs proceed, 
And the Maſt-bearing trees their leaves do ſpread ; 
| The peſtilenrial air oft vitiates _ 


_ | The ſeaſons of the year, and this creates 


Whole 
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Whole ſwarms of Vermin, which the leaves aſſajl, 
And on the woods in num'rous armies fall. 
Creatures in different ſhapes together joyn'd, 
The horrid Erue's, Palmer-worm defign'd. 

With 1ts odours to annoy 

Your Plants, and their young offspring to deſtroy, 
Remember then to take _ away, 

Leſt they break our in the firſt ſhow'rs of 24ay. 


From planting new and lopping aged trees, 
The prodens Ancients Na Pap 
Thus no decay 1s 18 our Foreſts known 
But in their honour we preſerve our own. 
Thus in your fields a ſudden race will rife, 
Which wich your Nurſeries will yield ſapplics ; 
Thar may again ſyme droopi ve renew ; 
For tregs liks mon have theiv ſucceſſions too. 


Their ſolid bedies worrys and age impair, 
And the vaſt Oqh gives place to bis next heir. 
While ſuch defigns employ your vacant hours, 
As ordering your woods, and bow'rs 3 
Deſpife not humbler Plents, for they no lefs, 
Than trees, your Gardens beauty do increaſe. 
With whar content we look on Myrtle Groves ! 
On verdant Laurels! There's no man bur loves 
To find his Limon, with Acanthus, thrive. 

To ſee the lovely Phylires live ; 
With Oleander. -Ah! to what delights 
Shorn Cypreſs, and feet Gelſemine invites. 


| If any Plain be near your Garden found, 

With Cypreſs, or with Horn-heam hedge it round. 
Which 1n a thouſand Maxes will conſpire, 
And to receſſes unpercer'd rene, _ 

Its branches, like a wall, the paths divide ; 
Afﬀording a freſh Scene gn ev'ry fide. 

'Tis true, that it was honour'd re 

Bur order quickly made i, valyed more, - 

By its ſhorn leaves, and thoſe delights which roſe 
From the diſtingyifh'd forms in which it grows, 
To ſome cool Arbor, by the ways decet, 

Allur*d, we haſte, or forme retreat ; 
Where underneath irs umbrage we may meer 
With ſure defence againſt the raging hear. 


Though Cypreſſes contiguous well appear, 
noe Wn 
And ſince to an with cale, « 
What bound's more. pro r to divide a field ?' 
Repine not Cypariſſus, then 1n vain; | 
For by your change yan glory did obtain. 


Sylvanus and this Boy with equal fire 
Did heretofore a lovely Hart admire ; 
While in the cooler Paſtures ance it fe 
An arrow ſhat at random firuck it dead. 
But when the youth the dying beaſt had found , 
And knew himſelf the author of the wound, 
With never ceafing ſorrow he laments, 
And on his breaſt his grief and anger vents. 
Sylvanus moy'd with the poor crearures fate, 
Converts his former love to preſent hate. 
And no more pity in his angry words, 
Than to himſelf thy afflifted youth affords. 
Weary of life, and quite oppreſt with woe,' 
Upon the ground his tears in channel; flow : 
Which having warer*d the productive earth, 
The Cypreſs firſt from thence deriy'd its birth,” 


th 


es 


| 


4 
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With Sylvan's aid 3 nor was it only meant 

T* expreſs our ſorrow, but for ornament. . | 

Chiefly when growing low your fields they bound, 

Or when your Gardens Avenues are crown'd | 

With their long rows; ſomerimes it ſerves to hide 

Some Trench declining on the other fide. 

Th* unequal branches always keep that green, 

Of which its leaves are ne're deveſted } | 

Though ſhook with ſtorms yer n unmoy'd remains, 

And by its trial greater glory gains. ; 
Let Phyllireg on walls be plac'd, 

Either with wyre, o flender Kel go faſt. 

Its brighter leaf with proudeſt Arras vies, 

And lends a pleafing objett to our eyes. 

Then let it freely on walls aſcend, . 

And there its native Tapeſtry extend. 


_ _— mo gm ſhine 
With all deli who fragrant 7aſſemine 
Fer wherein hererofore 


Negledts to _ 
irons Bees laid up their precious ſtore. 
Unleſs with poles you fix it to the wall, 


Its own deceitful trunk will quickly fall. —\ 
hr waning frag 08 oxhey prog pe 

t want on b 
The ene banal which they o yr cb 
Make them with caſe to any thing adhear. 
The pleaſing odors which their expire, 
Nake the young Nymphs and Matrons them defire, 
Thoſe to adorn themſelves withgl ; but theſe 
To grace the Alrars of the Deities. 


With forreign Jaſſenine be alfo ftor'd 
Such as Iberian Valleys do afford ; 
Thoſe which we borrow from the ak. wr 4B 


With them which from the 1ndzes o're 


We fetch by ſhip ; incach of which we find 
A —_— _ and of kind. 

T gentle Zephyrus propitious plas 
And welcome Spri the rigid cold removes z 
Haſte not too foon cr Plant t' expoſe. 
Your Gardens glory, the raſh Primrofe, ſh 
Delay is berter 3 fince they of are loſt, 


By ven roo much into the froſt. - q 
The cruel blafts which come from the North winy, 


To over-haſty flow'rs are ſtill unkind. 
Let others Mlls'create this mn you, 
Without deliberation ing do. 


For this will ſcarce the open air endure, 
Till by ſufficient warmth it 1s ſecure. 


No Tree your Gardens, or your Fountains more 


| Adorns, than what th' 4tlanzice Apples bore. 


A deathleſs heauty crowns its ſhining leaves, 
And to dark Groves its flower luftre gives. 


- Beſides the ſplendour of its golden fruit, 


Of which the boughs are never deftiryte ; 
This gen'rous Shrub in Caſes then diſpoſe, 
Made of ftrong Oak, theſe litcle w c e5 
Whoſe gilded fruns, and flow'rs which never fade,” 
A grace to th' Countrey and your Garden add, 
Proud of the treafures Nature ha's beſtow'd. 
When ſnowy fu the perwad way. » load, 
And ſtraying N s to gather repare, 
Moleſt hes Fw ler your Wife #4 ns 7 
Your Children, all your Family employ, 

Thar fo your houſe 1ts orders may enjoy : =. 
That with fweet Garlands all may fhade their brows ; 
For in their flow'rs theſe Plants their vigor _ "Y 
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Suffer the Nymphs to. crop luxurians-trees,  - 

And with their wreaths themlſclyes to pleaſe. 
Such ſoft delights they love; then/ler them ſtill 
With their freſh-gather'd fruic their boſoms fill. 
Theſe Apples Atalanta ONCe berray'd 
They, not Love, of NA Maid. 
Theſe were the galden Balls which ſlack'd her pace, 
And a ade her 19 ce tonne of the race. - :-... 


3 
and thoſe-ſirorg blaſts cherry Normy Eaſt. 
And ent ormy 
bes wot rg tl theſe from ig harm, - 
You muſt your trees with walls defentive arm. . 
To ſuch warm ſeats ever, pus Ke mglin'd, 
Where they avoid. 
Theſe Plants Wer t they HE piey would "TY 
Look for.th' Aſſyr#an,and the , Median Sun. +». - 
In parched Africa. they flouriſh more, | | 
Leh hence ll, 9c Kaho cy ſhore. 
Leſt chen.the North Thould blaſt 
Your flow'rs, while all {ys is over-caſt 
With duskiſh clouds, ſheds ſet apart Prepare, 
To guard-chem from the winters piercing air 3 ; 
Till the kind Sun theſe tempeſts do's diſperſe, 
And with his influence chears the Univerſe. 
Then calmer breeZes ſhall o're ſtorms prevail, 


And your freſh Groves ſhall ſweet | Perfumes exhale. 


Theſe trees art various, and the fruits they bear, 
- Arediffrent too. The Limons always arc 
Of oval figure, underneath whoſe rind 
A juyce ungrateful to our taſte we-find- | 
Bur at firſt our Palates it diſpleaſe, 
Yet berter with our ſtomach i RIP 
Others leſs o in H:etrwria | 
Some, that are mild, from Portugal we bring. 

Another ſort from old Anrantia came, | 
To which har Cir do's impart its name. 
7 by. Dircean Aracynthus lies 

ancient Town ; the Orange hence does riſe. 

To which in rind and-juice the Limons _—__— 
By cach new ſoylnew taſtes are oft inſtill 


Mind not the fables by the Grecians told 
| Of the Heſper#an Siſters, - who of old 

On vaſt Mount Atlas, near the Libyan Sea, 
Wirh care did cultivate this Tree 
Of fierce Alcides; who by force brake in, 
po {dard ok oo Nemean $kin 3 


of their own 
ictly, which, if fame 
God's bounty irs beginning 
When Venus cr in the plealae ſhade 
COOLISYES Gon k 


——_ 


1 
Whole troups of wanton I while the night 
| Was dear, and Cynthia did diſplay her light. 
This Citherea above all prefers, 
' And by ' favour made it hers. 
With Myrde, hence, the wedded pair delights 
To crown their brows at Hymeneal Rites. 
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- | And though 
In Pythons death, 
And. 
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Hence ,7uno, who at Marriages >: 


For Nuprial Torches always A —g provides, | - + 
Eriphyle; fad Procris, Phedra too, 

And all thoſe fools, who in-Elyfum'wooe; 
Honour this Plant, and under Myrtle Groves,- 

If after death they laſt, recount their loves, 


Proud Viftors with, 1ts boughs themſelves adorn, 
While round their mp wreaths with it are worn. 
Tudertus, when the 1 \d Sabines fled, 

Plac'd one of theſe on his rtiumphanthead. 
The nah Ca . andthe top, as low,.., 
pI IS a 
Its gra 
Th advring Nymphs fram wy 
If too much 4 ja ſudden co 
Which are alike the Myrtles old rp 
You muſt avoid them both, and qui aickyplce 
SCE 

S by 
Or -watring from the tos, 
No impious tool our pane 7 pr ng 
To fell theſe groves, nor cattel here muſt browſe. 


Ofc- O[eanders in great Vaſa's live, | 
With Myrtles mix'd, and. Oranges, and give 
Some graces to your Garden, which ariſe þ. 
From the confuſion of their diffrent dies. 


In watry Vales, where pleaſant Fountains flow, 
Their fragrant berries lovely Bay-trees ſhow. : 
_ leaves for ever green, nor can we 

their oe omen their extraRion leſs. 


h liy'd by clear Peneus fide; 
And might to EL PE EO ATITS been ally'd, . * 


But that ſhe.choſe jn virtues path to tread, 

t a God unworthy of her bed. . 

Phebus, whoſe darts of late ſucceſsful prov'd 

ed to be lovy'd, 

ſhe not withſtood blind Cupids pow'r, | 

ſteeds and heay'n had been her dow'rs 
obtain'd 


ao Eapitol it ſelf ; and the Pad pred gate 
great Tarpeian poor ey 
was Yb Delphick Rites, CS dive, 
And all the hidden laws of Fate perceive. 
They pony (where death, and danger's found ; 
woun C laſhing Arms, and þ nd Hour 5 ſound) 
ncite true Bayh xr a e 
Th' inſpiring of and all good ” 


Perſian Liguftrum s among the 
Whoſe nine vow. ene ber the gee; 
Of an Exotich Fowl ; _ firſt ap 


ppear 
When the arm Sun, kinder $ draws near. 
Then cen leaves upon the 
| ence heel aon — 


nana next their glo glory vindicare | 
hs in gardens p: vom gran — Create. 


Nowing er nord ry holden — 


Whoſe, ſplendor and the yarious curls Yield, 
Add more than uſual HIS bra 
As ſoon as e're the flowers 


Yer to preſerve their luſtre from decry, 
To 


| Y 


To them the fruit ſucceeds, which in a round 
Conforms it ſelf, whoſe top is ever crown'd 
In ſeats apart, ſtain'd with the Tyrian dye, 

A thouſand ſeeds within in order lye. 

Thus, when induſtrious Bees do undertake 
To raiſe a waxen Empire, firſt they make 
Rooms for their honey in divided rows ; 

And laſt of all, on twigs the Combs diſpoſe. 
So ev'ry ſeed a narrow cell contains, 

Made of hard kin, which all the frame ſuſtains. 
Neither to ſharp or ſweet the ſeeds incline 
Too much, but in one mixture both conjoyn. 


From whence this Crown, this TinQure is deriv'd, 
We now relate; the _ in 4Africh liv'd: 
Num 


Deſcended from the ol #dians Race, 
Beauty eu adorn'd her fwarthy face ; 
As much as that tann'd Nation can admit, 


Too much, unleſs her ſtars had cquall'd it. 
Mov'd by ambition ſhe defir'd to know 

What e're the Prieſts or Oracles could ſhow 
Of things tocome, a Kingdom they diſpenſe 
In words including an ambiguons fenſc. 

She thought a crown no leſs had fignifi'd, 

Burt 1n the Prieſts ſhe did in vain confide. 
When Bacchus th* Author of the fruirful Vine 
From Indza came, her for his Concubine 

He takes 3 and to repair her honour loſt, _ 
Preſents her with a Crown; by fate thus croſt, 
The too ambirious Virgin ceas'd to be 3 
Tranfmitting her own beauty to this Tree, 


Sharp Paliarus, Rhamnus, (which by ſome 
Is White-thorn term'd) your Garden will become. 
There leavy Capriſoil, Alcea too, 

Th 1d4ean Buſh, and Halimus may grow. 

Woody Acantbus, Ruſcus there may ſpring, 
With other Shrubs, theſe skilful Gard'ners bring 
Into a thouſand forms ; bur *ris not fir 

To tell their Species almoſt infinite. 


From brighter woods the proſpe&t may deſcend 
Tnto your Garden, there it far exrend 
In ſpacious walks, divided equally, 
Where the ſame angles 1 all parts' agree. 


In oblique wi others plant their Groves, 
Forev'ry man a diff rent figure loves. 

Thus the fame .reſpeCing ſtill their bound 
In various diffuſe themſelyes around. 


Whether your walks are-ſtraight, or crooked made, 
Ler gravel, or green turf be on them laid. | 
The Nymphs and,Matrons then in woods may meet, 
There walk, and to refreſh their weary'd feer, 

Into their Chariots mount, ro the young 
Labour and exerciſe does more belong. 


If cloſe-ſhorn Phy{lirea you deduce 
Into a , for knots the Carpine uſe ; 
Or into with a hollow bark, 
The pliant twigs of ſoft Acanthus make. 
With wires the flowing branches bind, 
For if the boughs by nothing are confin'd, 
The Tonfile H no longer will excel ; 
But uncontroll'd beyond its limirs ſwell. 
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And fince the lawleſs Graſs will oft invade | 
The neighb'ring walks, reprefs th' aipiring blade. 
Suffer no graſs, or rugged dirt t impair 

Your ſmoother paths ; but to the Gard'ners care 
Theſe things we leave ; they are his buſineſs, 

With ſerring flow'rs, and planting fruitful trees. 

And with the waſter lcr the ſervants joyn, 

With him their willing hearts and hands combine : 
Some ſhould with rowlcrs rame the yielding ground, 
Making it plain, where” ruder clods abound. 

Some may fit moiſture ro your Meadows give, 

And to the Plants and Garden may derive 
Refreſhing ſtreams 3 let others ſweep away 

The fallen leaves ; mend hedges that decay ; 

Cur off ſuperfluous boughs ; or with a Spade | 
Find where the Moles their winding neſts have made; 
Then cloſe them up : Another flow'rs may ſow 

In beds prepar'd ; on all ſome task beſtow : 

Thar if the Maſter oagpens to come down, 

To fly the ſmoak and clamour of the Town ; 

He in his /7:/a none may idle find, 


Bur ſecret Joys may pleaſe his wearied mind. 


And bleſt is he, *ho rir'd _ his affairs, 

Far from all noiſe, all vain applauſe, prepares 
To go, and underneath ſ Ten 
Which neither cares nor anxious hogs invade, 
Do's, for a while, himſelf alone peſſeis ; 
Changing the Town for Rural happineſs. 


| He, when the Suns hot ſteeds to th' Ocean haſt, 


E're fable night the world has over-caſt, 

May from the hills the fields below deſcry, F 
At once diverting both his mind and eye. 

Or if he pleaſe, into the woods ads foo 

Liſten ro th* Birds, oiged fing at break of day ; 

Or, when the Cattle from paſture, hear 

The bellowing Oxe, the hollow Valleys tear _ 
Wirth his hoarſe voice : Sometimes his flow'rs invite ; 
The Fountains.too are worthy of his ſight. 

To ev'ry part he. may his care extend, 

And theſe delights all others ſo tranſcend, 

That we the City now no more reſpe&, 

Or the vain honours of the Court affeR, 

Bur to cool Streams, to aged Groves retire, 


' And th' unmix'd pleaſures of the fields defire. 
— our beds upon the 
| For w 


graſſie bank, 

ich no art, but narure we muſt thank. 
No Marble Pillars, no proud Pavements there, 
No Galleries, or fretted Roofs appear, 
The modeſt rooms to India nothing owe 3 
Nor Gold, nor Ivory, nor Arras know : 
Thus liv'd our Anceſtors, when Saturn reign'd, 
While the firſt Oracles in Okes remain'd. 
A harmleſs courſe of life they did purſue 3 W 
And nought beyond their hills, cher Rivers knew. 


: Rome had not. yet the Univerſe ingroſt, 


Her Seven Hills few Triumphs then could boaſt. 
Small herds then graz'd in the Laurentine Mead 3 
Nor many more th' Arician Valleys feed. 


Of Rural Ornaments, of Woods much more 
I could relate, than what I have before 3 
But what's unfiniſh'd my next care requires, 
And my tir'd Bark the neighb'ringPort defires. 


Reſonate montes Laudationem, SY LV A, Et onne Lignum ejus. 1644-25 
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ED I I eoons —— 


TO THE 
RIGHT HONOURABLE 
My LOR/D Viſcount 


BROUNCKER,« 


Preſident. of the 
ROYAL SOCIETY, ec. 


My Lord, 
Have in obedience to Jour Lordſhip, and 

I| the irreſeftible Suffrages of that Society 

. over which you preſide , reſend theſe 
Papers to be diſpos'd of, as you think fit : TI hear . 
your Lordſhips ſentence 3s, they ſhould be made 
Publick. Why ſhould not a thouſand T hings of 
infinitely more value, daily enriching their Col- 
le&tion (and which would better juſtifie the lau- 
dable progreſs of that Aſſembly ) be oftner pro- 
ducd , as ſome of late have been? This , my 
Lord , would obviate all unkind Obje&i- 
ons , and cover the Infirmities of the preſent 
Diſcourſe, with things indeed worthy its In- 
ſtirution. But, as I am to obey your Lordſhips 
Commands , ſo both your Lordſhip and the So- 
ciety are accountable for publiſhing the Imper- 
' fections of 


My Lord, © 
Your Lordfhips, 
and Their moſt 
obedient Servant, 


}. Every 


Shar Ser way 


A 
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EARTH. 


AM call'd upon, by Command from your Lordf6ip, atd 


the Council, who dire& the progreſs of the Royal Society 
(and as in courſe it. falls) to entertain.this I/uftrions Afſems- 


bly with ſomething, which being either deduced from, or 


leading to Philoſophical Experiment, may be of real uſe, 
and ſutable to the defign of its Inſtitution. 


I am highly ſenſible, as of the honour which is done me, fo of 


the great diſadvantages I lye under, for want of abilities to 
me through an undertaking of this importance, and ie Bk 
acute and learned Judges; but I hope, my obedience to your Com- 
mands, and, at leaſt, endeavours, will cover thoſe defects for which 
I can make no other Apology. | 

There are few here, I preſume, who know not upon how inno- 
cent and humble a ſubjet I have long fince diverted my thoughts ; 


and therefore, I hope, they wilFnot be diſpleaſed, or think 3 un- 


worthy of their patience, if from thetr more ſublime and noble ſpe- 
culations (and which do often carry them to converſe among the 
brighter Orbs, and Heayenly Bodies) they deſcend awhile, and fox 
their eyes upon the Earth, which I make the preſent Argument of 
my Diſcourſe, TI had once indeed pitch'd upon a Subject of ſome- 
= to a more brisk and lively nature 3 for what is there in Nature 
fo ſluggiſh and dull as Earth 2 What more ſpiritual and active than 
Vegetation, and what the Earth produces? But #4is, as a Province 
becoming a more ſteady hand, and penetrating wit, than mine to 
cultivate (unleſs where it tranſitorily comes in my way to ſpeak. of 
Salts and Ferments) I leave to thole of this learned Society, who 
have already given ſuch admirable Eflays of what they will be more 
able to accompliſh upon that uſeful and cartous Theme; and there- 
fore I beg leave, that I may confine my ſelf to my more proper Ele- 
ment, the Earth, which though the loweſt, and moſt inferiour of 
them all, is yet fo ſubſervient, and neceſlary to Yeget ation, as with- 
out it there could hardly be any ſuch things in Nature. | 
To begin, I ſhall m the firſt place then deſcribe, what I meal 

by Earth; then I ſhall endeavour to ſhew you the ſeveral ſorts and 
kindsof Earth; and laſtly, how we may beſt z»prove it to the Ules' 
of the Hurbandman, the Forefter; and the Gardner, which p n- 


go 


as* 
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deed of large and profitable extent, though it be but poor and 
mean in ſound, compar'd to Mines of Gold and Silver, and other 


"rich Ores, which likewiſe are the Treaſures of the Earth, but leſs in- 


nocent and uſcful, 

[ ifitend not here to amuſe this noble Audience, or my ſelf; with 
thoſe nice enquiries, concerning what the real Form of that Body, 
or Subſtance 1s, which we call Earth, denudated and ſtripp'd of 
all Heterogeneity, and reduc'd to its principles, as whether it be 
compoſed of ſandy, central, nitrous, or other Salts, Atoms, and 
Particles? Whether void of all qualities but dryneſs, and the like 
(as they commonly enter into the ſeveral definitions of -Ph3loſo- 
hers, ) nor of what Figure and Contexture it conſiſts, which cau- 
ſes it to adhere and combine together, ſo as to affirm any thing dog- 
matically thereupon 3 much leſs ſhall I contend, whether it be a 
Planet Ame cars net the 8», or be fixtin the Cexter of the Uni- 
verſe; all which have beert the curious reſearches and velitations 
of our later Theoriſts - but content my ſelf with that Body or Maſs 
of Gleab, 'which we both dwell on, and every day cultivate for 
our neceffary fubſiſtance, as it affords us Corr, Trees, Plants, and 
other Yegetables of all ſorts, uſeful for humane life, or the innocent 
refreſbments'of it. '_ SE -” 

"Thoſe who have writtert de Arte Combinatoria; teckon of no 
fewer than One hundred ſeventy nine millions one thouſand aud 
ſtxxty different ſorts of Earths ;, but of all this enormous number, as 
of all other good things, it ſeems they do not acquaint us with 
above eight or nine eminently uſeful to our purpoſe; and truly, I 
can hardly yet arrive at ſo many. Such as I find naturally and uſu- 
ally to riſe from the Pit, I ſhall here ſpread before you in their 
order. mo” | 
The moſt beneficial ſort of X{ox!d or Earth, appearing on the 
furface (for we ſhall not at preſent penetrate lower than 1s neceſ- 
fary for the planting and propagation of Vegetables) as it conſiſts 
of a mixt body, is the atwral (as I beg leave to call it) wxder- 
turf-Earth, and the reſt which commonly ſucceeds it, in ftrata's, 
or layers, 'till we arrive to the barren, and impenetrable Rock, be 
It fat or lean, Loaw, Clay, Plaſtic, Fignline, or SmeGic; as 
Chalk ,* Marle, Fullers-Earth, Sandy, Gravelly, Stony, Rock, 
Shely,Coal,or Mineral; ſuch as with the Ancients were the Creta, 
Argilla, Sme@ica, Tophacea, Pulla, Alba, Rufa, Columbine, Ma- 
cra, Carioſa, Rubrica (I name them promiſcuouſly ) to be found 
in the old Geoponic Authors, to whom I refer the Critical. 

Moſt, or all, of theſe lying (asI affirm'd ) in Beds, one upon ano- 
ther, from ſofter to harder, Los to: worſe, uſually determine in 
Sand, Gravel, Stone, Rock, or Shell, which laſt we frequently 
meet with in Marſh, and Fenny Delves, and ſometimes even at 
the foot of high Mountains, after divers ſucceſfions of different 
Moulds. , 

E begin with what commonly firſt preſents it ſelf under the re- 
moved Turf, and which, for having never been violated by the 
Spade, or received any foreign mixture, we will call the Yirgin- 

| Earth; 
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- Earth not that of. the Chamifts, and the Searchers after the Ph;- 
loſophers Stoxe, but as we bnd it lying abouta foot deep, more or 
in our Fields, before Rom come to any maniteſt alteration of 
colour or perfetion. This furface-Mold is the beſt, and fiveeteſt, 
being enriched with: all that the Air, Dews, Showers, and Cele- 
(tial Influences can; Gantribute to it; For 'tis with good Earth, as 
with ercxllont Fam: that's the beſt, which with leaſt difficulty 
__ all external qualities 3 fbr the fatnefs of this Under-turf 
Mold being op up by the kindly warmth of the Sun to the 
ſuperficies, {pends but little of its y ”=_ in the Graſs and tender 
verdure which it produces, and. eafily nauriſhes without diffipa- 
ting its virtue, provided no rank Weeds, or -predatitious Plants 
(en canſunimating their Seeds) be ſuffered to grow and exhauſt it 3 
at maintains its natyral force, and is therefore of all ather uncul- 
tivated Maids the moſt gratefil to the Hudbandman. 
Now as the reſt of incumbent, and ſabjacent Earths aj oy 
this io virtue, {o are they to be valued; and of theſe t 
(cveral kinds, diſtinguiſhable by their ſeveral conſtitutions : The 
beſt of which is block « fats. yer parous, Yohts and ſufficiently te- 
nacious,. without, an mixtarg of Sand or Granel, rifing in 
grofs Clody at the — —_ np of-the Plow 3 ny with little 


labour and As ag falling ts pieces, but hat crumbling akoge- | 
Dy 


ther into which i _ defet of a more vicious tort. 
this excellent 414ck Mold ( fit almoſt faran ay Sing without much 
 Ha3. there are three » Which diffe r 10 hue and good- 


"The next hyer i in ſeries to this is uſuall y mixt with z=E 

of Stones, ſomewhat bard, yet friable, and yyhen well aired 

freed, is not tO by rejected 31 the looſhefs of it, admitting the 
freſhment of ſhowers, renders it not improper for Frees;ahd Plants 

which require more than ordinary Manſhure. | | fram this 

nm perfethon, &:the' darkiſt-Gray, or Tawsy, which, the 

yoy mine; riſes yejind with- yellow, and: ſometimes reddiſh, 'ti 

" in pals5 and If you penetrate yr. — Compoely in Sand, 


a gritty ſhque... 
""O0f'q ſccond Claſp Fs is Mold of an obſiite Coloar afo, more 


delicate grain, tender, cheſham and mellow 5 clear of 'ftones and | 


grittineſs, with an eye of Loa and Sand, which renders it pe) 
enough; yet mou; of all other the moſt debrable for Flomire, a0d 
the Coronary Gorfen- 7 
To this we add; a yet mope obſitane,| ind ſandy Mold; ;"20com- 
panied wirh a, natural fattineſs,. and #hjs ; though raker, is 5 incor 
parable for almoſtiany ſort of Frezt Freeg.' | 
A third. participates of 'botb the former, Gattich, yet Ince 


A forth is totally ſandy, and that of dinory calms wich ſomes 
times a bottom of Gravel, now .and then Rock; andanbt ſeldond 
Ciay; and, as the foundations ate; ſo is it more or leſs retentive 
of moiſhure, and: rolerable for Culture 7 But all 8ang'dovs _ 


P p 


ed. with fmall Fins and \ Relebles) mais be akogeter nes | 
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admit of Heat and Moiſture, and yet for that not-much the better ; 
for either it difmiſſes,and lets them paſs too ſoon, and fo contrafts no 
| ligature 3 or retains it too long 3 —_— where the bottom is of 

Clay, by which it parches, or chills, producing nothing but Moſs, 
and diſpoſes to Cancerons infirmities : But if, as ſometimes it for- 
tunes, that the Sand have a ſurface of more genial mold, and a fund 
of Gravel or looſe ſtone 3 though it do not long maintain the yir- 
tue it receives from Heaven yet it produces as forward ſpringing, 
and is parent of ſweet Grafs, which, though ſoon burnt up im dry 
weather, does as ſoon recover, with the firſt rain that falls. 
| Of pure and ſheere-Sand, there's white, black, bluiſh, red, yel- 
low, harſher, and milder, and ſome meer duſt in appearance, none 
of them tobe defired alone 3 but the grey-black; and aſh-colour'd, 
and that which frequently is found in heathy Commons, or of the 
travelling kind, volatile, and exceeding light; its the moſt infipid, 
and worſt of all. I do not here ſpeak of the drift and Sea Sands, 
which is of admirable virtue, and uſe in mixtures, and to be ſpread 
on ſome lands, becauſe it has been deſcrib'd fo accurately already 
in a juſt diſcourſe, uponanother oceafion, by an experienced Ger- 
tleman, dwelling in the Weſtern | where this Manure is per- 
fealy underſtood, and recommended to mote general uſe. 


_ As of Sands, fo are there as different forts of Clays, and of as 
different colours, whereof there is a kind ſo 'obſtinate and ill-natur- 
ed, as almoſt nothing will ſabdae it, and another fo voracious and 
greedy, as nothing will fatiate, without exceeding induſtry, be- 
cauſe 1t ungratefully devours all that is applyed to it, turning it in- 


to as arrant: Clay as it ſelf: Some Clays are more pinguid than o- 
ther 3 ſome more (lippery ; all of them tenacious of Water on the 
ſurface,” where it ſtagnates and chills the phnt, without penetra- 
ting, ahd:in dry ſeafons coſtive, 'and hardening with the Sun and 
Wind; meſtof them pernicious, and untratable.” | 

— The unQuous, and fatter Clay frequently lies upon the other, 
having oftentimes a baſis of Chalk beneath 1t 5 but neither is this 
worth any 'thing, 'till it be looſened, and rendred niore kind, fo' as 
to admit of the air and heavenly influences; Ina word, the b1e, 
white, and:red-clay (if ftrong) are all unkind, the ftony, and looſer 
fort syer ſometimes tolerable ; but the light Brick-earth does very 
well with moſt Frxit-trees. KEDLED 

- -L- had almoſt forgotten Marſb-earths, which though of all other, 
ſeemingly, the churliſh, a little after 'tis firſt dug, and dryed 
(whenit foon grows hard, and chaps,) may with labour, and con- 
venient expoſure, be brought to an excellent temper 5 for being 
the produtt of rich Slime,” and the ſedinient of Land-Waters, wy 
Inundations,: which are uſually fat, asalſothe rotting of Sedge, yea, 
and frequently of proſtrated Trees, formerly growing in, or near 
them, and in proceſs of time.rotted (at leaſt the ſpray of them) and 
now : converted ito mold , becomes very profitable Land : But 
whether-I may reckon this among the natural Earth, I do not 


Of Logs, and. Brick-Earths, we have ſeveral forts, and fome 
3's approaching 
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approaching to Clay ; others nearer Merlediffering allo in colour $ 
arid if it be not too rude, mingled, in juſt proportion, with other 
Mold, an excellent ingredient 1m all ſorts of Eerth, and ſowelcome 
to the Husbandman, and the Gardner eſpecially; as nothing does 
well without a little daſh of it; = | 

Of Marle (ofa cold, fad nature) ſeldom have we fuch quantities 
in Layers, as we have of the forementioned Earths ; but we com- 
monly meet with it in places atieted to it, and 'tis taken out of 


Pits, at ſeveral depths, and of divers colours; red; white, gray;. 
blue, all of them-uncuous, of a flippery nature, and in goodneſs, + 
as being. pure and immixt, it ſooner rfents after a ſhower, and 


when dryed again, ſlackens, and crumbles into duſt, without in- 
dufation, and growing hard again. | | 

Laſtly, Cha!k, which is likewiſe of ſeveral kinds and colours; 
hard, ſofter, fine, courſer, ſlippery and marly, and apt to diſſolve 
with the weather into no unprofitable Manure : Some of them have 
a Sandiſh, others a blacker and light ſurface 3 and there is a ſort 
which produces ſweet Graſs, and Aromatick Plants, and ſome ſo 
rank, eſpecially in the Vallies of very high Hills, as to feed not on= 
ly Sheep, but other Cartel, to great advantage, as we may ſee in 
divers places among the Downs of Suſſex; But it has a peculiaf 
virtue above all this, to improve other Lands, as we fhall come to 
ſhew. fy | 

I forbear to ſpeak particularly of FxZers Exyth. Tobacco-Clay, 
and the ſeveral fictile Clays; becauſe they are not ſo univerſal, and 
ſerviceable to the Plow and Spade ; much leſs of Terre 'Lemniz, 


Chia, Melita, Hetruris and the reſtof the Sig;zVate 3 nor of the 
Bolus, Rubrics, and Okers, Figuline. Stiptic, Smegmatit, ec. 


as they are diverſly qualified for feveral uſes, Medical, and Afc- 
op 3 but content my {elf with thoſe I have already enume- 
rat | , ; 

Now befides the Deſcription and CharaQers we have given of 
theſe ſeveral ſo/ds and Earibs, asthey refide in their ſeveral Beds 
and Couches, there are divers other Indications, by, which we 
diſcover their quelities and perfe&ions ; as amongſt other, a mol. 
infallible one is, its diſpoſition to melt, and crumble into fine mor- 
ſels, notturn toMud and Mortar, upon the deſcent of gentle ſhow- 
'ers, how hard ſoever it ſeem before, and if in ſtirring it riſe rather 
in granules, than maſly Clods. Ka, | 

If excavating a Pit, the Mould, you exhauſt, more than fill it a- 
gain, Virgil tells us 'tis good Augury 5 upon which Lexrember- 
gins affirms, that at Wittemberg m Germany, where the Mould: 
lies ſo cloſe, as tt does not repleniſh the fols, out of which it hag 
been dug, the Corr which is fown in that Country; ſoon degene- 
rates into Aye 3 and what is ſtil more remarkable, that the Aye 
ſown in Tharingia (where the Earth is lels compatted) reverts, af- 
ter three Crops, tobe W beat again. TTL 
> My Lord Bacon diredts to the obſervation of the Rain-bow, 
where itsextremity ſeems to reſt, as pointing to a more roſcid and 
fertile Mold ; but this, I-conceive, may be very fallacious, # ha- 
% P p 3 Vving 
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 ving, tw& .horns, or baſes, which: are ever oppoſite. 

But the ſituation, and declivity of the place is commonly a: more 
certain mark z as what Hes-under a Southern, or South-Eaſt riſing- 
| ground; Bug this is alſo eligible according tothe purpoſes you wou 

employ it for ; ſome Plants affefting hotter, other colder cxpo- 
fares 3; ſome- delight to dwell on: the Hills, others in the Vallies, 
and. cloſer Seats 3, and ſome again-are indifferent to either 3. but ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, moſt of them chuſe the warm, and more benign ; 
and the bottoms are univerſally fertile, being the recipients of what 
the ſhowers bring down wo them from: the Hills and more elevated 


yy Fs infallible indication is the nature, and floridneſs of the 
Plants which officiouſly it produces 3; as; where Thiſsles ſpontane- 
oully thrive ; where the 04h grows tall and ſpreading 3 and as the 
Plant is of kirrd,. fo to; prognoſtic for what Tillage, Layer, or o- 
ther ule, the ground is proper 5 Tyme, Straw-berries, Betovzy, Ee. 
dire& to Wood 3 Camomile; to a Mould diſpoſed for Core, and I 
add, to Hortulan furniture; Burxet, to Paſture 5; Mahows to 
Roots, andthe like, as my Lord Yerulam and others obſerve. 
. On the. contrary, ſome ground there is fo cold, as naturally 
brings ferth-nothi but Gor/e, and Eroom, Holly, Tew, Juniper, 
Feſys Boot, &c-. which may happily dare& us to the planting of 
Pine, Firs, the Phylireas, Spaniſh Broom, and other perennial 
verdures in fuch'places. | | 
Mof, Rnfhes, Wild-Tanſy, Sedge, Flags, Ferne, Yarrow, and 
where Plants appear wither'd or blaſted, ſhrubby,. and curld, 
(which are the effe&s of immoderate wet, heat,and cold interchange- 
ably) are natural auguries ofa curſed Soil: yet I have obſerv'd ſome 
Fernz-Grownds proper enough for Copp ce,and Foreſi-trees. Thus, 
ay by the Plaws. we may conjecture of the Honld; lo by the Mould 
may we gueſs at the Plant - The more herbaceous and tender, 
griogng from the Bed; the courſe and rongher Plants, 
the rude and chufliſh: And as ſome Earths appear to be to- 
tally barren, and ſome though not altogegher fo ;upfruitfal, yer 
wanting ſalacity to. conceive, vigour to produce, and ſenſibly e- 
lading all eur. pains 3 fo there is. other, which is perpetually preg- 
pant, aid this 15 likewiſe _ prognoſtic. 23 
Upon theſe, and ſuch like hints, in propoſals of wanſplanting: 
Spices, and other exotic rarities, from either 2#dies; the curious 
ſhould be ftudious —— of the natural-Mould in which they 
ow (and: this might be : effected to.good propertion, by the 
bataſtios of Ships)-either-to plant, or uh them in from Ba 
till they were: of age, and had gained ſome (tability of roots and 
ſtem, and become acquainted with the Genixs of our Climate; or 
for Eſlays of Mixtures, to compoſe the like. 

' By the goodneſs, richneſs, hungrinefs and tinQure of the Water 
ſtraining through grounds, and by the weight, and ſluggiſhneſs of 
*, compared: with the hghter, conjeQture alſo may be made, as in: 
part we have ſhewed already. | 

. To conclude, there are: almoſt none of our Sexes, but my 
| 0 
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ob right .pretend to give their verdit here, and firſt; 
| By the Odour or Sel, containing (as. my Lord Fernlawe affirms) 
the juice of Vegetables already as it were, concoted and prepared-z 
ſo as after long drowths, upon the farſt rains, B ; and natural 
Monld will emit a moſt agreeable ſcent ; 'and in | 
lonſo Bavba, a peer ai [ny Spaniſb Author teſtifies) approaching 
the moſt raviſhing perfumes 3 as on, the contrary, if the- graund be 
diſpoſed to any Mizeral, or other iliquality, fending,-forth Ar ſe- 
ical, and very noxious ſteams; as we: find. from our -Mazſhes, and 
Fenny-grounds. arty 


By the Taſte, and that with good reaſon; all Eerths abound- | 


ing more or lefs in theig peculiar Selts, as well as PJaxts 3 fome 


ſweet and more grateful ; others bitter, mordacious,-or aſtringents 


fome flat and inſipid; all of them to be detefted by percolation: of 
untainted Water through them; though there be who affirm, that 
the beſt Earth, like the beſt ater, and 0z/, has neither Odour, 


nor Taſte. r 2 | ES 
By the Tvxch, if it be fexera, fatty, deterſive, and vr Ppery 3 or 
more aſperous, gritty, porous and fryable ; likewiſe, if 1t ſtick to 


the fingers like Bird-lime, or melt, and diflolve on the tongue like 
Butter: Furthermore, good and excellent Earth ſhould be of the 
fame conſtitution, and not of contrary, as ſoft and-hard ; churliſh 
. and mild 3 moift and dry 3 not too unquous, nor toa lean, but reſo- 
luble, and of a juſt and procreative temper, combining into a light, 
and eafily crumbling Mould ; yet conſiſtent, - and apt to bew 
and kneaded, - fuch as having a wodicuws of Loarw naturally rifing- 
with it, to entertain the moifture, does neither:defile the Fingers, 
nor cleave much to the Spade, which eafily enters it, and ſach as 
is uſually found under the turf of Paſtur d&, upon which 
Cattel have been long fed and foddered.' Ina word, that is the 
beſt Earth to all Senſes, which is blackiſh, cuts like: Butter, ſticks 
not obſtinately, but is ſhort, light, breaking into {mall .Clods 3 is 
fiveet, will be temper'd without cruſting or chapping in dry wea- 
ther, or (as we fay) becoming Mortar in wet. er 
Laſtly. by the 87gh#, from all the Inſtances of Colowr, and 0+ 
ther viſible Indications : For the common opinian is (though Jong 
fince .exploded by Columel{a) that all hot, and chalenic grounds, 
are red or brown ; cold and dry, blackifh 3 cold and moilt, whitiſ's 
hot and moift,. r»ddy 3 which yet, exhalations from: 3feergls, the 
heat of the Sun, and other accidents may cauſe 3 but 'generally; 
they give precminence to the darker Gyays z next;totheRutfet; the 
dear Tawny is found worle 3 the light and dark-aſh-colaur git 
alſo of weight, and - reſembling Aſhes) good for nothing 5 
the elovi 


accurate Compariſons, and enquiries from: the ſeveral Particles of 
their Conſtitutions, Figures, and Modes, as far at lealt, 4 we cay 
diſcover them' by the beſt auxiliaries of Aficro ſcopes,” Lotions, 
Strainers, Calcinations, Tritwrations and. grindings 3 pop} ;fuch 
diſcovery to. judge of their qualities, and by cflaying variety of 
I: mixtures, 


iſh-red worſt of all. - And all theſe. are fit to be known,” 
as contributing to noble and uſeful Experiments, upon dye and | 
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mixtures, arid'imitating all forts of Mold, foreign or Indiger, to 
compound Earths as near as may be refembling the natural, 
for any ſpecial or curious afe, and be thereby enabled to alter the 
genius of Grounds as we ſee occaſion. | 

- The conſideration of this it was, which gave me the curioſity 
to fall upon the- examining of a Colletion I had made of ſeveral 
forts both of Earth and 8941s, ſuch as I could find about this Ter-' 
ritory 5 whereof ſome I waſhed , to find by what would melt, 


| reſide, or paſs away in the percolation ; of what viſible Figure 


they chiefly ſeemed to conſiſt, armed as I was with an indifferent 
Microſcope, of which be pleaſed to take this brief account. 
"Gravelly and Arenows Earths of ſeveral ſorts, before they were 
waſhed, appeared to be, moſt of it, rough Cryſtals, of which ſome 
very tranſparent and gemmy ; few of them ſharp or angular, but 
roundith 3 mixed with Atoms . and Particles of -a minera] hue, 
which being well dryed, and bruiſed on a hard ſerpentine Stone, 
and Mallar of the ſame, was with little labour, reduced to an ins 
palpable whitiſh Sand, untranſparent, as it happens in the bruifings 
X mth though never ſo diaphanous bodies, which may be ſo re- 
uced. | | 
©; Tclow $414 had the appearance of Amber ; bruiſed, anuntran- 
ſparent'/paler Sand. | 6 9 | 
-- Fat rich Barth, full of black ſpots, without much difcolouring 
the water (as hardly did any of the Sands at all) being dryed, was 
reduced to adelicare fandy Duſt; with very little brightneſs. 
-; Marſh Earth contained a conſiderable quantity of Sand, the reſt 


reſembled the Fat Earth. - 


> The Uznder-paſture mold had likewiſe a ſandy mixture, and 
what paſſed with the water after evaporation, ſeemed to be an im- 
palpable, and very fine untranſparent Sand. | | 
© "Clay confilted of moſt ing ſmooth and round Satids, of fe- 
yeral opacous colours.  . be” 
Potters-Earth, of different ſorts, ground ſmall, became like Sand, 
EI grey, and other colours, exceeding polite and 
© A certain yeVowiſh loamy Earth, which had been broyght to me, 
with ſome 0range-Trees out of Ttely, was reduced to a bright ſoft 
Sand; appearmg more gemrny than inthe other Loews. | 
Chalk reſembled fine white Flower, and fome of it ſparkling, e- 


| ſpecially the harſher ſort 3 but the tender, not. 


Fullers-Earth appeared like Gam tragacanth, a little wetted, 
ſeemingly ſwelled, yet gliſtering ; but when reduced to a fine duſt, 


 #fmooth Sand. | 


i Fobacco-Earth, not much bruiſed, was juſt like white Starch ; 
waſhed; and well dryed, it reſembled the whiteſt Flower of Wheat 


alittlecandyed: I had not the opportunity of examining the ſeve- 


ral ſorts of Marles; and ſoI proceed to the Dungs. 

\ "Neatz-Dnng (the Cattel fd only with: Fodder, or little Graſs, 
for 'twas in the Winter I made my obſervations) appeared to be 
nothing but'ſtraws in the entire ſubſtance, and colour little ge 
& | ed, 
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ed, fave what a certairi (li in 
with «gifting Su like pants of bh q ug upon Tong 


dryi roiAop acious matter vatiſhed, and the ſtr 
—_—_ and clear. 


| ent man wal much like the former, only the ſpires and 
blades of a fine ſhort graſs conglomerated and rolled up in the Pel- 

lets, and the glew about it leſs viſcous, bur it paſſed allo _ in 
the lotion. 

Swines-Dung had the reſemblarice of dirty Bees Was, 
with ſtraws and husks, which ſeemed like =—_> Eringo, and ſome 
like DM Roots. KO 

' The Soil of Horſes a like great wiſps of Hay, and little 
ſtraws, thin of nth and whick being waſhed, was eafily to 
be diſcerned by a naked Eye. | 

Deers-Dang much reſembled that of Sheeps. 

Pigeons-Daing confiſted of a ſtiff glutinous matter, cafily feduci 
ble to. duſt of a grey colour, with Eons husky Atoms, after dilutt- 
ON 

The Dune of Poultry, was {6 fall of Gravel, final ſtones; and 
find, that there appeared little or no' other ſubſtance, fave a very 
final portion both of white and blackiſh viſcous matter twiſted up 

ctlier ; of all the other, the moſt feetid and ill ſmelling. | - 

hele were all I had time and leiſure to exathine, ' T cannot fy 
with all the accuratenck they were capable of, bat ſufficierttly 
encourage the rmore curious, and-to fatisfie my ff,” that the v 
fineſt Earth, and beſt of Moulds, however-to'a [091g thixt = 
divers imperfe&t Bodits/ niay, for ought-we ow 
of ſandy particles, thari ofidy other whatſoever; at leaſt, ſt Rs from 
this Cotton we may be allowed to 'pronounce,” what they ſeem 
to the Eye, $linds, Cryſtels, or Salts; call them whatyou pleaſe; 
the conſideration of which being ſo wiijverfally the cauſe of _ 
= ERIE Og hoe? if by pry pots 
fevetal Ezrths, (though but by a curſory - eftion)l t 
bly detec, what _ of ſach a Principle there were lurk 
ing ir! rhe, ab — not that opine'Eerrh to be als 
alone, and nothing elle (though perhaps little more beſides Su/- 
phur), for fo it we. doh. no Vegetable f har I know of, _— 
'Water todiffolve ad qualidie it for infarhpti 


on, and perhaps ine 
other'ttntter fitted to receive the Seeds, and keep tlie lane ſteady 3' + 


which yer for oi he I can! difcern, is alſo bur a fiher ſoft of Sand, 
the clammijefs c it being rather —_ extrinſecal and doch 
dental to' it, than any thing 'Tatural, y- conſtitutive : 
For, the combination of theſe ſeveral- Molds, which gives the 1.5 

ture, ſhipperiitels, and a divers temper, ſeems ——_ to' be &du- 
Ne by the perpetual and ſacceſlive rottitlg of the -Gref; Platts, 
Logpes Branches, Moſs, and 'other excreſcences prow1 apoir 
tt (thari any peculiar of ſolitdry priticiple apart) which'itt long 
erad of rime, Has amaſſed! rogerher afubſtance beterogeweons tothe 
ruder Particles, which aftet the dilutions of the pert Of £1 
of the rich; arid fatter Mold appears £0 be led other Fart 
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or fixed Salts , of various Figures and Colgurs; fince even the 
molt, obdurate and flinty Pebbie beaten, and ground ta powder, or 


by by Calcination "an to an, impalpable_ Ib, 3 is as fine both to 
e Eye, and ſmooth to the touch, as the moſt, $me@ic Farths and 


Marles themſelves; ſuch, at leaſt, as you (ball colleft from the ſub- 


fidence ( to appearance) of the moſt Cryſtal, Waters, precipitated - 
by 'deliquated Qyl of Tartar, or the like z and the mare they be 
Gialne and broken, the harder they will prove, if (cleared of 
their; »#trows parts) they paſs the Potters Fire, however they 
ſcemed before to be of different conſtitution: This 1s evident in 
Veſlels made of Tabacco-Cls xs or whatever the material be, which 
has of late been, ſucceſsfully employed, for the finding out of a 
compoſition ( it {ISTSTT g inferiour to the hardeſt 
CRT and almoſt as beautiful by: aorthy Member of this 
Society 
.Buc to return.to-our ſuperficial Earth, which we call the 21d, 

I affirm it to grow, and inercaſe yearly in depth from the Cauſes | 
aforeſaid 3 and in ſome places, to that proportion, as to have rai- 
{ed no inconſiderable Hills and Eminences, : by the accidental fall 
and rotting of,, Woods and Trees 3 ſuch as Birch, and _ X pa 
Which-are not, of a conſtitution to remain Jong in the 


© Fir, Oak, Elm, i and ſome other Tunber will do, an 


harder) without eruptions on, and relenting into Mold as Slofe ng 
tender, as what they were ſown or planted in; and of this 1 
am able to give undenyable Inſtances. I Ry not here,on the j per- 
petyal facceflions, = rations of Flinty, and other, Stones, in 


gene 
. the ame place, where they have been ſedujouſl LE ered off, by 


aſy '( ns pr act };thought to. proceed Wornrcafis, 
hardened, b y-:the.-air,, ——_ certain. tapide ſcent on or Fo 
which it mort, with; Agd this, for happening moſt on 90 DOR 
| | et,umdiſturbed).1s the more ,probab alk 
iſhes our conjefture of the ppl Wk 
4þanges, that which is thus caſt 
ly elaborated and refined : Theres 
nt, that becauſe ſome Ear! 


5 
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oe end goof of, ter I 03 


contri- 
ate the 
Babs we. | — ; the omg, and accidental 
Ie Byn things extrinſecal, not ex- 
chiding :exhalations, iquors riew leveral;uices to them, 
or oomveyey! by fabterraneous earns and influences,: b 
or Reck-G1 4H EONS; Metabic, Teſtaceaws, 8alts, ora 
engtcy \ whatever: | And ahat, if we ſhould 1 "ſaſpett all 
#gr0h to be, arrant Solty 2a nay Glaſs, and .thet Glas, how hard ſo- 
er; —_—— 4 _ of Od, the molt fuid, yyrens 
Newer: @f qualities tis not, flible, I't 
but by. the different texrure pf ies parts, even _ Element 
nay be hewaght cone conkiſtence of aimaſt dillerers! to what 
it 
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it appears: We know, that ater (beſides that it was the firſt im- _ 
menſe body which inveſted the Chaos) was by ſome thought to be Gan 7- 
the other of Earth, (nay the principia ſoluta of all mixts what- 
ſoever, ) and that the bottom of the Sea was made by a perpetual 
Hypoſtaſis or \ubſidence, which precipitated from every part of it 
to the Center. I do not ſtand to juſtifie theſe ſpeculations, but to 
illuſtrate what I am about ; namely, that Water 1s apt enough to 
be condenſed and made hird ; and crude AMercary, and runnim 
metal, Cryſtals, Gems, and Pearls, do more reſemble it, than that 
dirty and opace body, which we uſually denominate Earth : Be- 
ſides we find, how divers Waters, not only indurate, and petrifie 
other ſubſtances, but grow into $t0xes, and leave a rocky CeVts 
where they drop and continually paſs, and that alſands and ſtones 

are not diaphanous 3 therefore that is no eviction, but that they 
* might once have been fluid, ſince their opacity may be adventitious 
and proceed from fundry accidents; ſo as _—_—_ this ye | 
we are leſs to wonder, that this matter is above all other fo diſpo- 
ſed to Vegetation, and apt to produce Plants indued with Colour, 
Weight,. Tafte, Odour; and with fundry medical and other vit- . 
tnes, as F think that excellent Philoſopher Mr. Boyle ( the great S - 
ornament ' of this Society) does ſomewhere make out from the 
various Percolations, Conco@ions, and Circulations of that fruit- 
ful Menſtrue : And if that be true, that there is but one Carbolic, 
homogeneous, fluid matter; (diverſified only by ſhape, ſize, motion, 
repoſe, and various texture ofthe minute Particles it conſiſts of; 
; and from which affeQtions of matter, the divers qualities reſult 
_ of particularbodies;) what may not mixture, and: an' attent in- 
ſpection into the anatomical parts of the vegetable family in time 
produce, for'our compoſing of all forts of Molds and Soils almoſt. 
imaginable, which is the drift of my preſent Diſcourſe 2 And why 
might not Solowor by this means have really had all kinds of Plants 
in his incomparable* Gardens? even Ebony, Cloves , Cintamon, 
and from the Cedar to the Shrub, ſuch asgrew only inthe remoteſt 
regions, furniſhed ( as he doubtlefs was Y with ſo extraordinary an 
;nfhe into all natural things, and' powers, for the compoſing of 
Earths, and afligning them their proper mixtures and ferments. 
I-do not here enquire, whether there be not a Par ſperme univer- 
fally diffuſed, individuated,/and ſpecified in their ſeveral Matrixes, 
and receptacles pro ratione #ixti (as they ſpeak) but I think there 
might very unexpeRted' Phenomenas be — to light, in ve- 
etable produfions,” did nien ſeriouſly apply themſelves to' make 
| ſuch poſſible tryals, as is it the power of Art to effe&t ; and how 
far Soils may. be difſembled,; and the ir, and Water attempered, > 
(at leaſt for ſome curioſities, which may give light to'more uſeful 
things) I do not conclude; but [| ſhould expe very rare, .and con- 
fiderable things from an attentive and diligent Endeavour. To, 
this end, the raifing of artificiak Dews and AMiſts, Imprognntett 
with ſeveral qualities, for the more natural refreſhment of C 
Plants, were, it may be, no hard matrer to effe&t, no more than, 
were the modificatiof of the Azr abroad, as well as in our more con- 
| Q q fined” 
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fined Reſerves, where we ſet them in for Hyewation, and during 
the molt rigorous Colds. As for. mixtures of Earths; Plants we 
know, are.nouriſhed by things of like affinity with the conſtitution 
of the. Soil which produces them; and therefore 'tis of 

importance, to be well zead in the Alphabet of Earths and Com- 
pofts : For, as we have ſaid, Plants affect the Marſh, Bog, Monn- 


. tain, Vally, Sand, Gravel, ſat and leans Mold, according to their 


tempers; and for want of kill in this, the fame Plant not only 
languiſhes and ſtarves, but ſome we find to grow fo luxuriate, as 
to-change their very ſhapes, colours, leaves, roots, and other parts, 
and to grow out of knowledge of the skilfulleſt Botanifts 
not here to ſpeak of what alterations do accrue from tranſplant 

and trrigations alone, I mention this, to incite the curious to ef- 
fay artificial Compoſitions, in defe& of the natural Soil ;, to make 
new confetions of Earths and Molds for the entertaining of the 


' moſt generous and profitable Plants, as well as curious 3 eſpecially, 
fa] him 


ed, we could $kill to modifie alſo the 43r about them, 
and make the remedy as well regional as topical; and why ' not 
for other Fruits (Strangers yet amongſt us) as for Oranges, Le- 
mons, Pomegranats, Figs, and other precious Trees, which of 
late are hecame almoſt indenizon'd amongſt us, and grow every ge- 
neration more reconcileable to the Climate ? 

Here we might enlarge upon the ſeveral enquiries formerly ſug- 
geſted : As, how far Principles might be multiplyed, and diffe. 
renced by alteration and condenſation ? Whether Earth, ſtript of 
all beterogezeity, and ununiform particles, retain only weight, and 
an inſipid ficcity ? And whether it produce, or afford any thing 
more than embracement to the firſt ruduments of Plants, protedi- 
on to the roots, and ſtability to the ſtem; unprolific, as they ſay, 
till married to ſomething of a more maſculine virtue which had 
ates her womb-;, but otherways, nouriſhing only from what it at- 
trats,' without any a&Zive or material contribution : Theſe indeed, 
with many ather queries, do appolitely , come in here ; but it 
would perhaps render this. Diſcourſe more 'prolix, than uſeful, to 
enter upon them in detail 3, nor is it for me to. undertake ſpecu- 
lations of ſo abſtruſe a nature, wk jy oſtentation ; 
and therefore having only offered hing towards the diſco- 
very of the great varieties, and choice of Eeri#bs, (ſach as we Ger- 
diners and Ruſtics for the molt part meet with In our Grounds,) 
my next endeavour ſhallbe to ſhew, how we may improve the belt, 
we i” rurne4s remedy to. the worſt, by /eboxr and ſtirring only, 
which being the leaſt artificial, approach the neareft to Nature. 

At the firſt breaking up of your Ground therefore, let there be 


a pretty deep Trench or Furrow made ut, of ent 
by 5 as the manner is of experienced Gardiners,) the Turf being 
pared off, and laid by it felf, with the firſt Mold lying un- 


der it,. and that of the next in ſacceſfion, that fo they may both 

ictpate of the Air, Showers, and Influences, to which they are 
expoſcd ; and this is to be done in ſeyerals, as as you think 
fit, thatis, ſo far, as you find the Earth well natur'd 3 or you may 
fling 
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thing it up in ſeveral ſmall. mounds or lumps, ſuffering the Froſts 


and Snows of a Winter or two (according as the nature of it ſeems 
to require) paſs upon them, beginning your work about the com- 
mencerhent of Autumn, before the Mold becomes too ponderous 
and (Juggiſh ; though ſome there are, who chuſe an earlier ſeafor, 
and to open their Ground when the $#x approaches, not when he 
retires: But certainly, to have the whole Winter before us, does 
beſt temper, -and prepare it for thoſe impregnating agents —R@_ 
In ſeparating the ſurface-mold from the deeper, whether -you 
make a Trench, or dig holesto plant your Trees1n, be it for Stax- 
dards, Eſpalieres, or Shrubs ; the longer you expole it, and leave 
the receptacles open” (were it for two whole Winters) it ſoon 
would recompenſe your expedation; and eſpecially, if when 'you 
come to Plant, you diſpole of the beſt, and fatteft Earth at-the 
bottom 3 which if it be of ſweet, and ventilated 2/#d of Ponds, 
or High-way-duſt, were preferable to all the artificial Compoſts 
you can deviſe: In defe& of this, (where it cannot be had in quan- 
tity) caſt in the upper Twrfs (if not i — the Sod 
downwards, with the next adhering Mold: for half foot inthick- 
neſs ; .on this, a layer of welk-matur'd Dzzg 3 then as'much of the 
Earth which was laſt flung out, mixing them very well together : 
Repeat this poceſs for kinds, mixture, and thickneſs, till yout 
trenches and holes be filled four or five Inches above the level,” or 
area ofthe Ground, to which it will quickly fabfide upon the*firſt 
refreſhings, and a very gentle treading: to eſtablifhthe'Free: ' Fru## 
planted in ſuch Mold, -you will find ©to-proſper infinitely better, 
than where young Trees are clapt in at adventure,” in new-broken- 
up Earth, which is always cold and ſluggiſh, and llcomplexion'd'; 
nor will they require (as elſe they do): to-be ſupplied 'everyfbot 
with. freſh Soil, before they be able to put forth tuſty and rocking 
roots 3 but'which it is impoſhble to.convey to'them,: ſo as to/affe 
the underparts, by excavating the ground, and 'undermming- the 


be as ſparing as poſſible of the Fiber-,'fmall and>terder -{tririgy 
{which are as the Emmlgent Veins which 'infametandeonvey the 
nouriſhment -to the whole Tree) and ſuch of the 'Rronger; und 
more confirmed parts which you trim; :cat{loping,' fo as the wound 
may beſt apply to the Eatth: The Head;-or FopFadvife you' to! 
ket alone, 'tll-after the moft penetrating coldsbe paft,i and then, a=! 
bout Felrwary, to take them off, and ſhape-thetrvas ow pleaſe; and 
as the skilful Gardzers can dire@ yor! /Now the» Earth in whicls 
you thus plantyonr Frvit-#rees, will require four untuel ftirrinhs; 
namely, at the approach of 2Merch;>xSpade-bit'deep, covering »It- 
with ſome 2Muvg y ſtuff, heaps of Graffot Weed! toproteit TOttY' 
the parching S»7 - In #19 following; after a gentle rain; ſtira- 
c Q.q 2 gam, 
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gain, but not deeper than to moleſt the ſubnaſcent Weeds. Thirdly, 
12 the Month of F«ly, and laſtly OZober, after the Tame method 


are taught in Afarch. ; 
| This, for fanderds planted out for good and all: The Nurſery 
requires.a bulicr —_ as 'tis excellently deſcribd by Eſq; Cor- 
4911 in that late incomparable Aaxnel, publiſhd by that worthy 
Perſon. Briefly thus, three weeks before Md ſummer, lay ſome 
reen Fers about the Ranks, after the ground ts Jabour'd, to de- 
end it from the heats; in which work care muſt be had not to of- 
fend the tender Roots; therefore you {hall ſtir it deeper in the 
middle of the hnes or interſtices, and when #7zter comes, bury 
the.Ferns inthe place, by making little trenches, or rather taking 
away ſome of the Earth you ſhoulder'd up, when the ftocks were 
firſt drawn out of the Semvinarie, and planted in thoſe rows; yet 
ſo, asto deave.it ſomewhat higher than the Area, to ſecure them 
from the fraſts, Io March following ſtir your Nurſery again, chop- 
ping), and mincing inthe Fery, and mingling it with the looſen'd 
Mold which you took from the Impes when you firſt apply'd the 
Fern - Then back. them up again as before: Repeat this zhree or 
for years fnecellively, 'till your Stocks are fit to Graff on. An 
Orcherd thus planted, Sprivg and Antznrnal ſtirrings of the Mold 
about them, is of incredible advantage; and even during the hot- 
teſt Surnmer4Months carefully to abate the Weeds (but not to dig 
above a quarter of a Spit-deep, for fear of expoling them to the 
Saw, unleſs itbe after plentiful ſhowers) is very neceſlary. - 

There are, I confeſs, who fanfic that this long expoſure of Exrth 
before at be employed for a-Crop, cauſes it to exhale, and ſpend 
the virtue which' i ſhould retains but, provided nothing be ſuffer- 
ed grow oN:# whulſt it lies thus rough and fe#ow, there's no 
danger of that 5 there being in truth, no compolt , or /2tation 
whatdaever to. this. continual motion, repeftinatior, 
and vnrning of the Mold with the Spade z the pared-off Turff 
(which is the very fat, and effloreſcence of the Earth) and even 
Weeds with their vegetable 8 alts, fo colleted into heaps, and ex- 
Pod, being reduced, and falling into natural, ſweet, and excel- 
les: Maid. * 1-By, this is 2:marvellous advantage, and docs ingreat- 
QF. : : 3 I | ground alone, without any other addita- 
ment: For the Barth, which was formedy dull and unaftive, or 
perhaps praducing but-one kind of Planz, will - ty culture diſ- 
peſeit-felb+dhrng forth variety, as'it bes in depths, be it never fo 
profquad, odldand crade, the nature of the Plant always follow- 
wg:&he genius: of the Sail; but indeed requiring time, accarding 
to: the depth from whence you fetch it, to purge and prepare it 
ſelf, and render jt fit for. eonception, evaporating the malignant 
Halitws's and impurities of 'the impriſoned air, lazing the parts, 

wing calle deliverance tours ofi-(pri | 
Ide not diſpute, whether all Plants have their primigenial 
Seeds, aud that nothing emerges ſpontaneouſly, and at adventure; 
bu, char theſe would ne freely, in all places, if impediments were 
remoned:(of which fometbing. has already been ſpaken;) and to 


ew, 
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ſhew, how pregnant moſt Exrths would becorte, were theſe indiſ- 
poſitions cured, and that thoſe ſeminal rudiments, whereever la- 
tent, were free to move, and exer: their virtue, by taking-off theſe 
Chains and Weights which fetter and depreſs them. 


it is verily almoſt a miracleto ſee, how the ſame Land, without 


any other Mature or Culture, will bring forth; and even luxuriate ;. 
and that the bare raking and combing only of a bed of Earth, now 


ane way, thet another, as to the regions of Heaven, and polar + 


may diverſifie the annual produQion, which is a ſecret 
worthy to be conſidered : I am only to caution our labourer as to 
the —_ work, that he do not ſtir the ground in over-wet, and 
fabby weather 3 that the S»lcus or Trench, be made to run from 
North to Sowth, and that, if there be occafion for opening of a 
freſh piece of Erth, for preſent uſe, he dig not above one Spit- 
deep. which will be ſuffictent to cover the roots of any plantable 
Fruit.or othet Tree 4 otherwiſe,not to diſturbit again, till the 4zarch 
following z when, if he pleaſe, and. that the ground feem to re- 
quire an haſtier maturation, there may be a Crop of Beans, Peaſe, 


or Twrneps ſown upon it, which will -mellow it exceedingly, and 


deftroy the noxious Weeds after which, with a flight pr 1-ar4 
tio, one may plant, or ſow any thing m it freely; eſpecially 
Roots, which will thrive bravely z and fo will Trees, provided 
you plant them not too deep; butendeavour to make them ſpread, 
and take in the ſucculent virtue ofthe upper Mold 3 and therefore 
too deep trenching is not always profitable, unle(s.t be for = 
enlent Roots,  fach as Carrots, -Parſreps, Beets, and the like; 
ſince Trees, efpecially Frait; would be tempted even by baits, 
to run ſhallow 3 ſach as penetrate deep, commonly ſpending 
more in Wood and Leaves, thanin the burden for which we plant 
them. "0 
There is only this caution due, that you never plant your Roots 
where the ſtiff, and churlifh'ground is likely to be within reach of 
them; for though it be neither neceflary nor convement, they 
ſhould penerrare- deep, it js yet of high tmportance, they ſhould 
dilate and ſpread,” which they will never" do in obſtinate and in- 
hoſpitable land (but revert back towards the milder, and better 
natured. Mold, ) which crumples the roots, and perverts their 
to their exceeding dammage. And to this infirmity our 
rare Exotic Plants and Shrubs #re moſt obnoxions,confined as they 
are to their Yooden Caſes, and Teſbaceows Priſons, and therefore 
require to be frequently trithm'd, and ſupplyed with freſh, and fuc- 
culene Mould to entertain the Fibers, which elſe you will find to 
zeet in unexplicable intanglements, and adhere to the ſides of the 
Veſlel, where they dry or corrupt. | 
Having ſaid thus = of the m_ ? R—_ tn ” 
Artificral help pplication of Dangs,; and Compoſts ; and 
—_— fsnde as — Ig habeas, was old, and o__ 
advice; but for that there be, who affirm any Culture of the 
Earth preferrable to Dang, even _—_— ſkght as the haume of 
Pearand Lupines, or any other Pwlſe (for whenl ſpeak of wm 
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I mean thoſe excrementitious and fordid materials which we.coni- 
monly heap up and lay upon our Grounds, ) I beg your patience 
to ſuſpend a while my —_ that leſs pleaſant mixture, and, 'till 
it be well air'd and fit for uſe, proceed a little farther on our for- 
mer ſubje&, and try what aid we may yet expe& from more kind 
and benign means, before we come to the groſs and violent. For, 
beſides that. ſuch compoſ# (at leaſt ſo prepared as it ought to be ) .is 
not every where, nor always to be had in quantitiesz to confide in 
Dangs and Ordure, is not ſo ſafe, and of that importance to our 
Husbandman, as ſome are made believe 3 ſince if we ſhall look back 
into the beſt experience of elder days, we ſhall find, they had very 
little, or no uſe at all of ftercoration. I know ſome there be, who 
attribute this negle& to the natural fertility of the Country, . that 
tis the buſie nurſe of Yermzine, and: nauſeous accidents 3. but.wa- 
ving theſe, ( without intending to deſert the aid' of Soil in place 
and time, ) I proceed with, what I call more natural helps 3 name- 
Iy, as we have ſhewed, by opening, ſtirring, and ventilating the 
Earth, and fometimes jits contrary, by covertare, ſhade, reſt, and 
forbearance for a ſeaſon, as we daily ſee it practiſed. in our worn- 
out and exhauſted lay-fields, which enjoy their Sabbatbs. |* Fis. cer- 
tain, that for-our Gardens of Pleaſure, the faireſt beauties: of the 
Parterre, require rather /a fine, quick, friable, and wel-wrought 
Mold, than a rank or richly dunged: and- even all Fruit-Trees 
affect not to ſtand upon artificial and looſe Compoſis, but in natu- 
rally rich, and ſweet. mold, within the ſcent and neighbour-hood 
of well-conſum'd 8071 for. the next layer under, and above ;; ſo as 
the virtue thereof may be derived to it through a colature of na- 
tural Earth; thoſe forcing mixtures being more proper for Annuals, 
and Exotic toys, which having but little time/.to live, refuſe no * 
aſliſtances, whilſt Trees of longer durance, care not much for ac- 
celerations. >» | ds; ole 21 1 

I ſhall here, then begin with an experiment I have been taught by 

a learned Perſon of this illaſtrious Body, from,whom I have long 
ſince received the chqiceſt documents upon this and many cutious 
ſubje&ts. And firſt, That amongſt the mechanical aids, (wherein 

ftercoration has no hand) that of pulverizing; the! Earth by: con- 
tuſion, and breaking it with Plow or Spade, 'is of admirable effec 
to diſpoſe it for the reception of all the natural. impregnations we 
have been diſcourſing upon, as conſtant and undenyable, I. think: 
will be evinced. For. the Earth, eſpecially if freſh, has a certain 
magnetiſm in it, by which it attracts the Salt, power, or virtue: 

(call it either,) which gives it life, and is the Logic of all the la- 
bour and ſtir we keep, about it, to ſuſtain us; all du»gings and 
other ſordid temperings, being but the vicars ſuccedaneous to this 
improvement, which vf all other taakes its return of Fruit, br 
whatſoever elſe it bears, without imparting any of thoſe ill and 
pernicious qualities, which we ſenfibly diſcover from forced grounds; . 
and that not only in the Plants which they produce, but in the 
very Animals which they feed and nouriſh. 14 | 

I know, Laurembergins ( lomewhere) denys this, and that 4ni- 
| o_ | | mals 
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mel in preparing Chyle, tranſmute, alter, and inſume what is only 
' their proper aliment ; rejecting all that is ſaperfluous ; but as our 
Early Aſperagns, Caulyflowers , and divers roots, manifeſtly re- 
fute it , ſo does the taſte of the fleſh, and milk of Carre, and 
efpecially Fowle, that feed on the wild Garlick, Fenny-grafs; and 
other rank and putrid things; not here to infiſt on their ſweet, js 
delicate reliſh upon their change of Food, or more odoriferous pa- 
{ture : But to the experiment. 

Take of the moſt barren Earth you can find, drain'd; if you 
pleaſe, of all its Nztrows Salts, and maſculine parts; reduce it 
to a fine. powder ( which may be done eyen in large propor- 
tion, by a rude Engine, letting fall a kind of hammer or beetle 
at the motion of a wheel; ) let this pulverizd Earth, and 
for the time unceſlantly agitated , be expos'd for a $#mmer and 
a Winter to the viciflitudes and changes of the ſeaſons, and in- 
fluences of Heaven : By this /2boxr, and reſt from ba meow 
you will find it _ —_ _— A i mor maſca- 

e :pregnancy , within that period, as to d your 
bigheſt © tions : And » cis belong Co Plat - Conti. 
tion, or Philoſophical Grindin Earth; which upon this expo- 
fare alone, without manure of Soile;' after the like revolution of 
time, will, as he affirms, be able to receive an exotic Plant from 
the fartheſt 1-dies, and cauſe all Vegetables to proves in the moſt 
exalted degree and, to ſpeak magnificently with that Induſtrious 
Man, to bear their fruit as kmdly with us, as they do in their na- 
tural Climates. But a little to abate of this, modeſtly we may fay, 
that this Culture (eaſy and ſimple as it is) will be found | 


ea 
able to render the Soil of a moſt extenfrve Capacity,for theentertain- 


ment of foreigtt,and uncommon plants. For to enumerate ſome of 
its perteCtions; ſuch asrefuſe Dxng, and violent applications, have 
here pure Earth; and fſiich as require aid, a mellow ard rich mold, 
impregnated with all the bleſfings which the Influences of the Hea- 
ven, and effloreſcence of the Earth can contribute to 1t ; fitted, as 
It is, for eration, and yet ſo reſtraiffd from it; JET to 
receive the firft Seeds, which are committed to it; with a paſtion, 
and fervency | 4 

things are fpoken more upon this, -I forbear to proſecute z, bur iti 
Sir Kenelwe Digby's diſcourſe of Sympathetic Powder, he affirms, 
that the Earth in the years of repoſe recovers ns Vipor, by the 
attration of the Viral Spirits, which it teceives from the air; and 


thoſe ſaperiour irradiations, which endow fimple Earth with qua- 


lities promoting fermentation. And indeed, ſuch arveg Hive acti-" 
vity T have _ obſerv'd ir-the bare = fure fore Plants bat 
for a few hours only, as has raisd my adritration, particularly, in” 
the 41ve, and other kinds of 'Sedams, which; whert to all appear- 
ance ſhrunk, and ſhrivel'd wp, have fill'd themſelves in a noment, 


ſet out in the 4#r, when a very few drops of water (atthe fame,” 


that is, Winter, time) would certamly have made it rot; andthn. 
toa mucilage, as, to my coſt, I have experienc'd. And thefe Fer- 
ments of the Earth, by this arity, and genial interconrfe with the 

_ Atr, 


av it were of animal love.” What hiph, and ſubfitte 
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Air, are innumerable, to conco@, digeſt, accelerate, and reſtore; 
equal to, yea, beyond any artificial enforcements of Dzzgs, and -- 
compoſts whatſoever. But to return to duft again 3 by the toil we 
have mentioned, *tis found, that Soil may be ſo ſtrangely alter'd 
from its former nature, as to render the harſh, and moſt uncivil 
Clay obſequious to the Husbandman, and to bring forth Koozs, and 
Plazts, which otherwiſe require the lighteſt and holloweſt molds. 

In other caſes and affeftions, the Earth may be likewiſe ferti- 
lizd as from without, ſo from within, by more recondite and cer- 
tral Cauſes, and agitations, which if in exceſs, may be allay'd 
with ſome feminine or other mixture 3, ſince oftentimes, qualities 
too intenſe, rather poyſon dry and cholerick grounds, than con- 
duce to their advantage, as we ſhall come to ſhew 3 and that which 
makes a cold and moiſt ground fertile; will deſtroy the contrary, 
as we ſee it.in too free applications of ſalt ; and therefore it re- 
quires no ordinary dexterity, to be able to diret where,' and what 
remedies are to be adminiſtred ; ſince we find it the ſame in Yege- 
fable produfions, as in the Animal, where Complexions ſhould 
be ſuited 3 for. want of which care, through avarice,--and other 
ſordid Circumſtances, Noble Families themſelves are many times 
rendr'd Childleſs, which might elſe have mulktiplid and been per- 
petuated--.- Toilluſtrate this by our preſent ſabjet: We find, that 
a thin ſeifing, or ſprinkling of Aſhes, has enriched all the higher Pa- 
ſtures, when, where 'twas ſtrew'd too thick, it became totally bar- 
ren : fometimes again, defedt of ſufficient yn may be cauſe of 
ſterility 3 and fo it frequently happens, that the proper remedy of 
ſome hungry, and ſhallow ſurface, is, to ſuperinduce and lay more 
Earth upon &, and to. find out the wedivar by diligent tryals of 
ſome degrees of depths in: the ſame Soil 3. but ſolitary, fingle, or o- 
ver-haſty. Experiments; before the Ear#h be' prepar'd by ſome of 
our foremention'd Eſlays, may prove diſcouraging, and unſuffici- 
ent, as my Lord Bacon has. oft advertisd us... 

_Earth 1s. alſo ſometimes improv'd\by-.mixtures of Fern ; rotterr 
leaves, and the pourriture,of old: Wood 3 the haulm of Bears , 
Peaſe, and. other leguwinsa, which heats, ;:and accelerates Conco- 
Aion 3,; for .which, and: af other Medications, the nature of: the ' 
Mold is carefully to be examin'd, that application' be made ac- 
cordingly 5 as for inſtance, If it be ſa#dy, or other light mixed 
Earth, to imbody it with ſomething of a fatter nature, as Lime, or 
Marle, (torl yet forbear the touch of ordure or animal Compoſts, 
as,the leafh natural 3) and be ſure fo to ſtirs, and lay 4t (eſpecially if 
with Bimee), that. it may. not ſink too deep, and ſuddainly, as 'tis 
apt to do, .and. for deſert the ſurface-mold;, where it ſhould do the 
feat, and therefore it is to. be the oftner renew'd, But Afarle enters 
as F roperly here, and ſo does Mudd, Sub of ſlimy Waters ; eſpe- 
| =: 2x If the foil be gravelly and mixt, which it will ſadden and 


irhpinguate, . and conſequently combine 3,; but if the. Gravel be wet 
hq cold, Lime:is preferable ; Wherefore; the nature of the mold 
xd be 


ah 
ſhould 


ould be : well examin'd;. before the s > as here arenous 
and ſandy Earth waits ligature, andbeli 


descanſiſting of ſharp, and 


aſperous 
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aſperous angles, wounds and galls; 'curls, and dwarfs our Plants; 
without extraordinary help, to render the paſlages more ſlippery, 
and eaſy ; and therefore relenting Chalks, or Chalk-Marle, is alſo 
profitable, with Calcinations of Tarfe, or Sea-Wrack, where it 1s 
at hand; and if the Soil be exceeding bibulous, ſpread a Layer or 
Couch of Loaw, diſcreetly mingl'd, at the bottom, to entertain the 
moiſture. In the mean time, there are yet ſome Plants which thrive 
almoſt in nothing ſo well as ins e»d alone,or with very little mixture, 
nor that ofany Dang : So Melons are faid to grow in Famaicaz and 
ſome vaſtTimber-trees have little,or rio mold adhering to their roots; 
ſuch is that beautiful ſtranger, the Japen-Lidy,: call'd by thoſe of 
Garn ey (from whence we only have them) La bebe de uit ; and 
acertain Pal: of the lame Fapar,which fhrinks,and dryes at theleaſt 
touch of Water, as if it were laid before the fire, 'which 1s, it ſeems, 
the orily remedy - that reſtores it, or the ſuddain' replanting it'in 
Scales of Tron, or the moſt burning $a»d + But what if Sezd it 
. elf, however vulgarly reputed, be not fo hot; or interiourly ar- 
dent, as 'tis given out to be ? Indeed, ' for being of 'an open; and 
looſe contexture, 'tis apt to put forth a forward ſpring, - as more ea- 
fily admitting the ſolar tays; but it does not continue, and is art 
mfirmity which may be remedied with Loame, which not only u- 
nites it cloſer for the preſent, but is capable 1n time to alter and 
change its very nature alſo, fo as too hot a Compoſt be no ingredient 
with it. $16 ITS | 

. Here I take notice, that Hrs ban dmen obſerve, a too clean and 
accurate gathering of Stones from off thoſe Grounds, which' lie 
almoſt cover'd with them, rather impoveriſhes than improves them; 
eſpecially, where Cora is ſown; by expaling it to Heat and Cold. 
Certain it'is, that where they are not too groſs, and plentiful, A 
moderate interfperſion of: the ſmaller Gravel preſerves the Earth 
both warm,' and looſe, and from too fuddain 'exhalation 3 whilſt 
the. over-fine grain, or too nice a lifting, makes it apt to conſtipate, 
and grow ſtiff upon wetting 3 ſo as the tender Seedlings can hard- 


ly iflue through 3 and this is a document for ignorant' Gardiwers, 
who, when they have a fine Flower, think they can thever make 


the ground: fine enough about them 3 yet the finer the Plant,” or 

Seed, the finer ſhould the 4/old be which 'entertains it 3 though 

* when all is done, Trees thrive beſt, where they have eaſieſt foot-' 
ing. 2 | 

Che {ky Grounds come next to be confider'd, and they ſhould 

be treated like Gravel, Sand, and Stony, if harſh; but if of the 

melting kind, 'tis apt to'rhix with all the ſorts of molds, and being - 


of it ſelf ſo husbanded, compoſes a kind of natural Soil fit for moſt 


uſes, ſought for and of admirable effect in: dry Grounds. 

Here now of Courſe ſomething we are to ſpeak concerning Calc#> 
ations. all reducings of Stone into aſhes beingof excellent uſe whiere - 
Lime is upon any- occaſion proper 3 and indeed all our Compoſts 
and Dungings ſerve but to this end, namely, ſo to qualifie, and 
mix theSoil, asmay artificially anſwer to the varieties of the _ 

" WY | ral 
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ral Earth, or ſach a Conſtitution of it, as the. skilful Hudbandman 
requires: As:for Inſtance (fince all fertility s the reſult of mixture 
contrary in quality) if it want due heat; to apply additions of a fi- 


_ ery nature; and therefore 'twere profitable, if in the uſing Lime 


with Turfe, and Swarth, it were laid alternatively, Txrfe on Lime, 
and Lime on Turfe, in heaps for fix months, by which means, ir 
will become fo mellow(and rich in nitrowe Salts) as todiflolveand 
run like 4fbes, and carry a much more cheriſhing Vigour, than if 
amaſſed in greater quantity 5 and ſo, by a too violent applicati- 
on, .burn out; and exhauſt the vegetative vertue which it ſhould 
preſerve. There is (by the way) this caution to be us'd in burning 
of Earth, that though what is #orrified into blackneſs, will exceed- 
ingly fruGifie 3. yet, 1f it proceed to aduſtign beyond that degree, 
it conſumes the'Niter, which isthe principle would be preſerved ; 
as we ſhall come: to ſhew; when we ſpeak of Salts, which we are 
the.moſt carefully to keep intire, in all our «vi-val or other Com- 
poſes + If once the nitrons ſpirit be quite mortifid, the Earth 
produces nothing, till being long expos'd, \jt have attracted a freſh 
ſupply to give it life and prepare it for conception : For otherwiſe, 
all. moderate burnings, yea, and even ſometimes (to appearance) 
ioymoderate (ag that of Roſe-trees, Reeds, and ſome other, which 
makes them bear and come the better,) is excellent manure, as we 
ſee it in Straw. and Stubble, inrich'd as they are with 8alts; and if 
the very Earth be roaſted with the fire, it ſolves obſtructions, laxeg 
the Pores, renders them attrafive of the Influences, and to cheriſh 
with its warrgthz. and the mere ſimple and unmixt the Aſbes be, in 
relation to; what the Ground produces; it is the better : For as 
Weeds bring Weeds, fo the as of Fruits and Berries (being. ' 
burnt) diſpoſe to bag forth the fame 3 ſo as no treatment of the 
Seminal rudiments whatlocver, ſeems totally of power to annihi- 
late their vertyes fo ſtrict 1s the Union of the parts, from whence 
their Forms reſult, The Calcination then of Earth alone, not on- 
ly diſpoſes it to produce great variety, but, if it be intenſe, increa- 
ſes-the very weight of the Mald ; whether from a certain mwague- 
t:ſne: whach it thereby catnrafts (which fortifies it to draw the 
PROpey aliment more powerfully) or upon, what other account, 
&-the curious examine.. Lie 1s uſeful for cold, wet Grounds, 
and (tiff clays alittle Seck'd, as over-heating the dryer. 

F come next to Merle, of excellent uſe to fix light Sand and dry 
Gmpunds 3 fone are for the White and Grey, others the Blve, and 
Red (which I-think the beſt,) according as 'tis more, or leſs apt to 
reſglve after wetting ; but neither of them diſcovering their vertue 
far. the firſt year; It does incomparably on Paſtyres; ſome on Ara- 
ble; a good Coat at of Compoſt, ſuitable to the land, being firſt ſpread, 

where you will hay it: If your Marlebe very unftuous and rich, 
apply it leſs. copiouſly; the too thick. covering is the worſt ex- 
treacmz nor:151t always to'be usd without allay and mixture with 
other proper-Sail ; for ſame Merle is-more - Saxdy and gritty than 
other; and ſhould be qualified with a Contrary : Give lean and e- 


maciated- Earth, a covering. of the fatteſt Afarle; hot and dry to 
the 
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the cold and moiſt : And this is alſo to be obſerv'd inthe applications 
of all other Compoſts and Medications. 


Marſh, and Churliſh Earth will be Civiliz'd, by the rigour and 


diſcipline of two Winters; bis frigora, is the old method-to make 
the ſtubborn Clod relent ; and with the mixture of a little Sad, 
if it be too cloſe of Body, it will become excellent Mold. 

Clay is of all other acurſt Stepdame to almoſt all Vegetation, as 
having few oor no Meatss's for the percolation of the alimental 
ſhowers, or expanſion of the Roots z whether it be the Voracious, 
Hungry, Weeping or Cold fort : In theſe caſes, Laxatives are to 
be preſcrib'd, ſuch as drift Sand, ſmall gritty Gravel, Saw-duſt 
with Afarle, or Chalk, andcontinual vexing it with the Spade or 
Plow ; but above all, with $ea-Sa»d, where it may be procur'd, 
and the burning of the Ground to ſhes, and all that it bears, the 
more the better 3 for by no leſs ſeverity will this il|-natur'd Mold 
be fubdu'd : Aotren-wood, and: the bottom of bavine-ſtacks, is 
ru ingredient to this manure 3 and if it be a cold and wet ſort, 

rewings of ſoot is good ; if very (tiff, rubbiſhof brick, limeſtone, 
and ſuch trath may properly be laid at the bottom, and on the up- 
per part Compoſts of Dang ; for otherwiſe no lizzings (which be- 


ing //eckt. is raw and cold) may at any hand be applyed, eſpecially . - 


to the hungry ſort, which (as alſo moſt kinds of AMarſh-earth) is 
ſubje& to chaſm, and gape in dry ſeaſons 3 to' prevent which, a 
diſcreet mixture of aſhes and ſand is us'd, for if it be in excels, it 0- 
ver-heats the latter. | 

I donot reckon Loames among the Clays, though it ſeem to be 
but a fucculent kind of Argi//a, wmparting a natural ligament to 
the Earth where you mnx it, eſpecnlly the more friable 3 and js 
theretore of all other, the molt excellent mean between extreams, 
faſtening, and uniting that which is too looſe or ſtony, cooling 
that which is hot, and gently entertaining the morſture. The 
Flower-Garden cannot be without a mixture of it, nor well any 
fruit, eſpecially the beſt Cider-Apples, fo it be accompanied with 
a lighter ſoil. | 

To ſumm up all we have faid concetning Natural Improvements 
by mixtures of Earth with Earth,” rather than Dwungs 3 let us hear 
my Lord Bacon. He reckons up Marle, Chalk, Sea-ſand, mold 
upon mold, Poxrd-earth with Chalk, and the feveral blendingsand 
tempering of them; among all which, Marle we find to carry the 
—_ with' his Lordſhip, as the moſt pinguid, rich, and 
leaſt over-heating z next to this, Sa#d, as the moſt abounding in 
falt ; Chalk more heating, and therefore proper for Clay; cold 
and ſpewing grounds, being ſuffer'd to lie a competent time to re- 


ſolve before you turn it in; earth on earth, that is (I ſuppole he 


means) the under part upon the upper, or-the ſecond jpz# on the 
firſt, as we have all along diretted at the breaking of freſh ground 
with the ſpade. | | | 20 
Another mixture he commends (and which we have likewiſe 
newly touched) of fabſtances, which are not meer Earth, as Soot, 
Aſhes, not the hard and dry MR of Sea-coal (which we are 
F 2 r09 
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too buſie with about this Town, where the ground is naturally 
too hot and dry) but ſuch as is apt to relent, and even the ſprink- 
ling of Salt, where it is wiſely ſown. | 

A third is, the permitting Vegetables, abounding in fixed ſalts, 
to dye into the ground, Peaſe-haulm, Bracks, all forts of $t#bble 
caſt on about the beginning of Winter : So caves of Trees min- 
gled with Chalk, and proper Compoſts of Dangs, to heat and 
1 abi the ground from ſowring with them, when they are usd 
alone. | | 

| A fourth is (what we have alfo touch'd) heat and comfort, pro- 
cur'd by Calcinations, the burning of Ling, Heath, Sedge 5 co- 
vering the ground with buſhes for a time 5 encloſures of walls and 
mounds, when the land hes in the eye of the weather, and 1n o- 
ther caſes, meridias ' expoſures, and the warmth of the woolly 
fleeces of Sheep as well as manure, folded or paſtur'd: And to this 
we may add the very grazing of Cattle, which in ſome caſes has 
ſueceeded better than the beſt dungy-compoſ#, eſpecially for old, 
and deecay'd Orchards, which havebeen obſerv'd to recover to ad- 
miration; when mowing has been pernicious; for eyen the biting 
of Cattel gives agentle looſening to the roots of the herbage; and 
makes it to grow fine and ſweet, and their very breath and tread- 
Ing, as well as ſoil, and the comfort of their warm bodies is whol- 
ſom, and marvelloufly cheriſhing : But this isto be underſtood of 
places where the ſtems are of full growth, and where the beaſt can- 
not reach to crop. 

Laſtly, Irrigation, and watering, both by admitting and ex- 
cluding moiſture at pleaſure: Andcertainly, this has (fince his Zord- 
ſhips time) been found. one of the richeſt improvements that ever 
'was put. in practice ;- eſpecially, where they have the command 
of fat and impregnate waters, without grittineſs, or being over- 
harſh and cold; whether it percolate through rich ground, or, 
which is better, deſcending from eminences, and. moderate decli- 
=. from whence we find the Vallies ſo luxurious and flou- 
riſhing. 
| Tothiebelongs the cure of wet and boggy Lands,by cutting Tren- 

ches deeper than the canfe of the evil, which proceeds from ſome 
dedbeatdipricgs hinder'd from emerging forth by the ſluggiſhincum- 
bent earth : This makes the ground to heave and ſwell.but not giving 
vent,to ftagnate and _— both the water and the mold about it : 
And though it lie looſe and hojlow 5 yet it gathers no vigour from 
above,but remainscold and inſipid. The remedy is,openingthe ground 
till you meet with a found bottom, and cutting your Furrow up- 
wards to the Bog, about a foot beneath the ſpewing, water : This is 
to be done in ſeveral places, and when the drains appear to have 
wrought the effe&, you may fill them up again with ſpray and ba- 
vine, great and rough flzwts, brick-bats, tileſhards, horſe bones, 
or any other rubbiſh, which will remain looſe and hollow, and co- 
ver them with the grafly fide of the turff which you pared off, 
and laid apart; on hat, throw your other Mold , which being 
caſt up in heaps for ſome time, will be much improv'd with ſpread- 
ng; laſtly, ſow it over with hay ſeeds. 2 But 
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But the Cure is yet eaſier, if the Land lye confiderably ſloping 
and if it happen to be a planted Ground, then cut your Trench 
deeper than the roots of your Trees, and apply the forefaid rub- 
biſh to intercept the moiſture. About the latter ehd of OFober, 
trench the Ground all over, for near a foot and a half in depth, 
and when you are come within three, or four foot of the ſtemm, 
cut off all their larger roots —_— inwards, ſparing only the fibers, 
and ſuch of them as you find tender, and about as big as your fin- 
ger 3 leaving alſo the more perpendicular to keep the Tree ſteady: 
This done, caſt in ſome rubbiſh of brick-bats, limeſtone(not chalk ) 
and other materials, that the Mold may lye eafte about them, 
and with a mixture of good Earth, plenty of rotten ſtubble, or 
other foi), apply it near the Root, and fill your Trench with the 
reſt ; and f 
monly does ) add to your compolt the Dang of Sheep; Pigeons of 
Poultry very well conſum'd : And becauſe Moſs is oftner cauſed b 


ſtarving and wet Grounds, than by hot and over dry (for botti 


produce it) the Cure is likewiſe to be effected by Ablaqueation, 
and, barirg the Avots , as above; and for the latter; by a mix- 
ture of Loawe, with the ſcouring of Poxd or ditch-Earth, which 
of it (elf ts the moſt excellent manure ; and the planting your Trees 
at greater intervals, for admiſſion of Air and Sx 3 ſince the ſcra- 
ping of it off (which may alſo be done in wet weather) is but 
temporary; and if nothing elſe be perform'd, it wilt be fure to grow 
again. : 39 
-M Lands which ate cold and dry, are (as we+ have hinted) to'be 
improv'd by contraries 3 namely by application of compoſts, which 
are hot and moiſt; as Sheeps-dung, burning and calcining of the 
Earth, with the Vegetables on 1t, and the like, to excite heat and 
fermentation 3 but which is not to be effeted without repugnant 
remedies; and ſuch as are of heterogeneous parts, to ſtir and lift up 
the Mold, and render it leſs unaftive. If it be cold and clinging, 
as frequently 'tis found; there [ime-rxbb3ſb, the ſmall harſher Chalk, 
ſea-coal-aftes, a moderate fprinkling of ſand; with ſome proper 
compoſt may perform the Cure. <—N 

Hungry Grounds require to have the cauſe well look'd into 5 
the water turn'd, (as above directed) or if it. want, fach as is welf 
enrich'd. 

Lands that are hot and burning, allay with Swines-dang, as 
(fay ſome) the coldeſt; or with Neats,, which will certainly re- 
treſh it. | RES 

For Earth which is too light, there's nothing better than' Pogds 
mudd, after a winter has paſs'd upon it. 
| Earth over-rank ( for there may be ſorhe too fat, as well as too 
lean, ) ſand; and aſhes will take down; but ſtill with regard to 
what you deſign to ptant upon it 3 neither the 4lmord, nor the 
Haſel will indure a wanton Mold 3 and _— it ſeem a Paradox, 
that any Soil ſbould be toorich,(upon which ſome Crit7cs have ſuf- 
pected the Text in Theophraſtus, which aſſerts it twice 1n two ſucs 
cetlive Chapters 3 ) 'tis yet a Trath indubitable, and holds as well 

| Hy? 
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in Plants as Animals, which growing very fat, are feldom prolific. 
Some on the contrary are ſo emaciate, and lean, dry, and infipid, 
as hardly any pains will make them fruitful. Such are Afinerals, 
and Metallic Soils, devouring clays, light and aſhy-ſards ; fo again 
are putrid and fgoxs 3 others, though fruitful, producing only 
venemous Plants, Hemlock, and thedeadly Aconitam ; and ſome, 
though wholſom ground, may be poiſon'd with unskilful or mali- 
cious mixtures, and with damps and Arſenical vapours, which 
ſometimes (though atxral) are yet but accidental, and for a ſea- 
ſon, as when after extraordinary drouths, and ſtagnant air, the 
Earth hath not been ſeaſonably open'd, refreſh'd and ventilated. 

Moreover, Ground is ſometimes barren, and becomes unfruit- 
ful by the vicinity of other Plants, ſucking and diſtrafting the juice 
of the Earth from one to another : For thus we ſee the Reed, and 
Fern will not be made to dwell together 3 Hemlock and Rue are 
faid to be inimicous ; the 4lmond and the Palm, which are fel- 


- dom fruitful but in Conjugation ; and perhaps there are Ef{uva,or 


certain inconſpicuous ſteers of duſty Seeds, which not only 1m- 
pregnate places where never grew any before, but iſſue likewiſe 
from one to another, as in our Janipers and Cyprefs I obſerve, 
flowering about 4prz/; which are Trees of Confort, and thrive 
not well alone. The Ficxs never keeps her fruit fo welf as when 
planted with the Caprific. By what irradiations the Myrtil thrives 
ſo with the Fig; the Yine affedts the Blm and 01ive (which is at 
Antipathy with the 04k, and imparts alſo ſuch a bitterneſs to the 
Mold, as kills Lettwce, arid-other- ſubnaſcent PlaztsY is hard to 
ſay; and why fome affe& to live in crowds, others in ſolitude : 
But that Firrs, Pine; Cedars, Elms, and divers other Trees afpire, 
and grow ſo tall in ſociety, may. be (as from other cauſes) fo from 
their not overglutting themſelves with nouriſhment (for Compoſt is 
not their delight) which inclines them rather to ſhoot upwards, than 
expand and ſpread. 

Laſtly, by ſbade Ground is render'd barren; and by the dripping 
of umbragioustrees: To theſe Air and 8S»m may be ſoon teſtor'd, 
by removing ofthe skreens which intercept them; and yetall (ſhade 
1s,not unprepitious, where the Soil and Climate are benign, as well 
as that which caſts the umbrage 3 and of this we havea notable in- 
ſtance ſomewhere amongſt the Aftomori even in Africe, where the 
ſoil and the air are reported to be fo gemal, that the ol/rve is ſaid 
to grow under the Date-tree, the Fig under the 0/zve, under the 
Fig-tree the Granade, under that the Yime, underthe Yize acrop 
of Corn, and at the feet of the Corn a certain pulſe 4 none of them 
impeded by the more than reduplicated ſhades. But there are ſome, 
we muft confeſs, amongſt us, which are not fo propitious 3 Trees 
of all ſorts (though the perennial Greems leaſt) breath as much af- 
terthe air as the foil, and do not thrive wittiout it; nor except it 
be wholeſom. WW ts © 1 | 

| Butto return to barren Earths, which are either out of heart, 


 : by being ſpent, or from the nature of the foil (in both which, the 


P{ants which they produce, though never ſo unproſperous, run 
D haſtily 
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haſtily to ſeed, or make an offer,) they are to be reſtored by the 
Plow, the Spade and the Rake, by ſtirring and repoſe, appoſit- 
ons and mixtures of Earth, Calcinations and Compoſts ; and 2- 
bove all, by the eye of the Maſter, and duſt of his feet, as the 
italian Proverb has it. For after this Proceſs, and thnumerable 
other Tryals (mixtures of things being endle(5) all other ſorts of 
Earths and imperfe&t Molds may be treated and meliorated; name- 
ly, if it be too berd and cloſe, to ol/ifie and relax it; if too 
looſe, to give it ligature and binding ; if too light, ballaſt; if too 
weegre, tO faſten and i*mmpinguate it ; if too rich and haxurious, e- 
maciate and bring it down; if too woift, apply exſiccatives;, it 
too cold, ferinenting Compoſts 3 if exceſſive hot, to cool and re- 
freſb it 3 for thus (as we faid) Earths ſhould be married together 
like ale and Female, as if they had Sexes 5 for being of ſo many 
ſeveral complexions, they ſhould be well conſider'd and match'd 
aceordingly, things (as was faid) becoming fruitful, from the mix- 
ture of repaguent qualities z, ſoas coldand dryneff without a warm 
and cheriſhing axo;ftare, produces nothing; for this therefore you 
ſee what choice f have preſented you of &8ard, Aſhes, Chalk, Lime, 
Marte, mixture of Mold; Calcinations,' Air, Sun, Dew, Rain 
Froſts and 8nows, T! rexching; Drilling, Watering, en and 
finally, of Animal Stercorations, and other Compoſts, which is 
the next, and laſt part of this (I fear) over-tediousDiſcourle ; Since 
indeed it &not ſufficient to find out even the beſt, and moſt grate- 
ful. Mold in nature, fo as to relie for ever upon the ſame perfor- 
mance, ar pv mA of all ſorts ; ſtirrivg and repoſe, conſtant 
dreſſrg,. and (after all we have faid) artificial /etations likewiſe, 
to encourage and maintain it in vigour. _ =; 
We proceed then in the next place to what farther advance- 
ment we may cxpedtt from S#ercoration, and manuring the ground 
by Compoſts, and to diſcover the qualities, which may be latent 
in their ſeveral fermexts, and how to apply them by a skilfukand 


% 


philoſopbical hand, without which they do always more hurt than | 
good 3 and therefore firſt we will enumerate their ſeveral kinds, 


and next inquire, what it is we chiefly ſeek for, and expet | 
them 3 and laſtly, how to treat thentſo as ray render then) fitting 
for our ſervice. OO | "2p 
From 4:imals we have the Soil of Horſes, and beaſts of bur- 
den, Neats, Sheep, Goats, Hogs, Pigeons, Ponltry, and Fenny- 
fowle ; We have alſo Fleſp, 'Fat, Blood, Hair, Feathers, Urine, 
ſhavings of Horn, Hoofs, Leather, Skins, Fiſh, Garbage, Snail- 


mud, &c. From Vegetables, (as of neareſt affinity) we have Yine- 


cuttings, Stalks, fall'n Leaves, Marc of the Wine and Cider-preſ- 
ſes, Lees of Wine, Oyl, votten-Fruit, Gonrds, Weeds, Fern, 
Haulme, Stubble, rotten-Wood, $aw-duft ; refuſe of the Tan-pit, 
 Sea-woad, Linnen Clowts and old Rags; allo' Brine, Pickle, 
Afper, Soot; and of things promiſcuous,” Waſhing of Diſhes, Bucks, 
Barrels, Soap-juds, Slime, and Scouring of Ponds, and* High-: 


ways, Duſt, 8weepings : In'ſumm, whatſoever is apt to' rot and 


conſume in any competent time, and is either ſalt, unFxous 6f 
fatty - 
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fatty : To which let me add, impregnating Rains and Dews, cold 
and dry Winters, with ſtore of Snow, which Treckon equal tothe 
richeſt Manures, impregnated as they are with Celeſtial Nitre. But 
with all theſe Auxiliaries, we are not yet to imagine, that any of 
them are therefore profitable and good, becauſe they retain an 
heady ſcert ; are hot, moiſt, rotten and ſlippery, fat or und u- 
ons, and the like, which are all qualities, that aloe, and of them- 
ſelves, effedt little, till they are correfted and prepar'd 3 but, for 
that amongſt theſe materials we detect the cauſes of fertility more 
eminently than in other ſubſtances; partly from their fixed ſalts, 
or ſome virtue contain'd in them, or rather drawn from withour, 
and-imparted to the exhauſted and defe&tive Earth; and that by 
ſuch a proceſs, as by converting them into a Chyle (as it were) it 
facilitates their being inſum'd, aſſemilated, and made apt to paſs 
into nouriſtiment, promoting vegetation. This obtain'd, the next 
thing is, how skilfully to apply what we have prepar'd ; and this 
indeed is a difficulty worthy the heads as well as hands of the pro- 
foundeſt. Phzloſopher ; ſince it requiresa more than ſuperficial know- 
ledge and penetration into caxſer. + t SOON 7. - 

We know indeed, that the Eerth is without any Artificial Auxi- 


lharies, indu'd with a wonderful prolific virtue 3 but this, for be- 


ing poſlble to be loſt and decay, (at leaſt for a longer time than 
our neceſſities can ſupport) and from ſome grounds never to be ex- 
peed without ſuch helps, it may be worth our while a little to 
conſider, by what expedients of digeſtion, or other ways, the de- 
fir'd effec of perpetuating its vigour might beſt be accompliſh'd. 

That the ſecret we enquire after, and which does moſt appa- 
rently ſeem to evirtuate towards this end, is ſome S8alt, I ſuppoſe 
1s generally agreed : For Salt it 1s which gives ligature, weight, 
and conſtitution to things, and is the moſt manifeſt ſubſtance in all 
Artificial Compoſts. y 3.4 | 

"Tis the $a/ts, which intice Roots to affeft the upper, and falirie 
ſurface of the Earth, upon which the Nitrons Rains and Dews de- 
ſcend, and the cauſe that ſome Plants, the moſt racy, and charg'd 


With juice of all other, (for ſuch is the Yize) thrive ſo well a- 


monglt Rocks and Pumices, and in whatever beſt maintains this vi- 
tal pickle. . 
| _ Salt, which makes all cover'd and long ſhaded Earths to a- 
bound in fertility, and renders the dung of Pigeons, Ponltry, and 
other Salaciows Corn-fed Birds, ſo eminently effetual, before the 
ſoil of Horſes and other Beaſts, 1n which it le abounds, as having 
lefs virtue to attract it. | 
Tis Salt, that gives ſuch vigour to places, ſprinkFd with Orize, 
Soot, Aſhes, &c. which have them not diluted 3 and to Boxes, 
Fleſh, Horn, Hair, Feathers, Blood, and the reſt of thoſe animal 
excrements : And whence thoſe ſeminal Maſſes ſhould proceed af- 
ter Calcinetion of the Earth, when it comes to be expos'd again, 
is hard to divine; whence I ſay, they ſhould derive their life and 
energy, without being deſtroy'd by ſo powerful an agent as Fire, 
unſels they lurk in ſome vegetant, and indiſloluble ſalts, (volatile, 
xed, 
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fixed, or nitrous Earth) from whence they (Phenix like) emerge, 


though I do not ſay without any other ſpecific rudim2nt : But 'tis 


ſtrange, what, as I remember, Dr. ori ſor affirms of the Eryſcmrune 
or Trio, ſoſcldom ſeen to grow ſpontaneouſly in Ergland before 
the late prodigious Conflagration of this City,when there appear'd 
more of it amongſt the Ruines, than was knowa to grow in all Ex- 
rope beſides, it being a curious Exotic, to be found moſt about 
Naples in the time of Fabins Colonna, and bat rarely elſewhere. 

'Tis Salt, which reſuſcitates the dead and mortifi'd Earth, when 
languiſhing, and ſpent by our indulgence to her verdant Off-ſpring, 
her vigour ſeems to be quite exhauſted, as appears by the rains, 
and ſhowers which gently melt into her boſomie what we apply to 
it, and for which caule all our Compoſt; are fo ftudiouſly made of 
ſubſtances which moſt ingender or attract it. | 

'Tis Salt, which fertilizes, and renders Zgypt ſo luxuriouſly 
fruitful after the inundations of Nile; and the Nitrous grounds 
of Jamaica, and other places, whichcauſe fo ſtupendious a growth 
of Plants and Trees. | 


'Tis the want of Salt, which ewaſeulates the virtue of Seeds 


too long macerated in hungry water, and renders floated wood 
ſuch unprofitable fe/, and to turn into fuch infipid afes 5 and 
whatſoever it be ſome Plazts may appear to affef, as to the ex- 
ternal differences of appetite, ſome of them ſeeming to draw in 
more Air, ſome Earth, and others Water m extraordinary mea- 
ſure, according to the ſeveral contextures of their parts, or by what- 
ever Magnetiſms and attrattives, it 1s {till to come at their Salts, 
which doubtleſs create that inclination, compoſe the various ſaps, 
and juices which they preſent us. Nay, what if I ſhould fay, that all 
the ſeveral partsof Yegetables were endow'd with their peculiar and 
diſtin&t8«lts,through different motions, complications and percola- 
tions £ or, that ſo many Earths, ſo many kinds of Salts digeſted 
and tranſported by their different Yehzcles and ſtrainers 3 and thoſe 
alſo, though unlike in quality, yet perfectly congruous to what 
they produce and nouriſh? But what this Yehicle or Menſtrue 15, 
I contend not; *'tis evident, that Salts unite beſt with water, Yer- 
nal and Autumnal Showers and Dews, as the molt apt to convey 
their infinuations. You know, who have dignified Salt with the 
prerogative of being nam'd Element-earth, the vigour and cloſe of 
all things, yea, the firſt and laſt of Elementated bodies : Whar 
ſhall I fay, quid Divinum, the Original of all fecxrdityz nor can 
I fay leſs, fince there was nor ſacrifice, nor diſcourſe acceptable 
without it. And verily upon ſerious contemplation of the pre- 
miſes, and the little experience I have had of their effedts, in this 


work of vegetation, as far as I am able to penetrate into caufes by 


them, I am not difpleas'd at the magnificent Epithetes which are 
given it. In'the mean time, I know there be, who are ſo'averſeto 
this Dodrine, as to prefer Water before it, nor contend I with' 
them, ſo they allow the near affinity and friendſhip which 1s be- 
tween them, as I have deduc'd it at the entry of this Diſcourſe, 
where I deſcribe my Autoptical A— of the ſeveral — 
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that I pretend from hence, being only to excite us to make diligent 
enquiry, What may more likely be the cauſe of Vegetation, and: 
whether Salt have not a Dominion almoſt Monarchical in this 
great Work of Nature, being fo abſolute an ingredient in all our 
Dungs and Compoſts, which Iam next going to ſpeak of. I can- 
not in the mean time but wonder, how a thing ſoeminently ſacred, 
and fertile, ſhould come to be the Symbol of Maledi@ion, when, 
as the cuſtom was, they usd to ſow Salt in the place of Citzes they 
had eras'd and 'cursd, there being in all Nature nothing fo preg- 
nant and fruitful, unleſs it were to invite the Plow to go there, and 
that the fertility of the ſpot for Cor» and Grain might divert them 
from rebuilding and covering it again with houſes. Indeed to ap- 
ply 8alt in exceſs, burns the Earth for a time, ſo as nothing will 


| _ upon it ; but when once the rains have well diluted it, it 


prings up more wantonly than ever : ThisI daily find by ſifting 
common & alt upon the gravel-walks of my Garder, and for which 
cauſe I have left it off; and we find that the Earth it ſelf over- 
arl'd and too highly manur'd is as unprofitable, as if it were bar- 
ren for the time, and that there is in all things a juſt proportion to 
be obſerved. s 
But neither all this while doT pretend, much leſs determine, 
that the Principle I ſo much celebrate, is our common artificial 
Salt, compos'd of Urine, and the like, which of it ſelf is fo burn- 
ing and deſtruCtive, till its acidity be qualified by the air and 
ſhowers from Heaven (which endows it with a natural magnetiſm, 
to receive their irradiant virtuesz) but a certain more zn&xons 
ſpirit, or airy Nitre, pregnant with a 2ztal Balm, which is the 
thing we endeavour to find in theſe materials of Compoſts - But 
whether it be accidental, or eſſential, corporeal, or more ſpiri- 
tual, principal, or organical; or (to ſpeak with the Chymiſts,and 
later Atomiſts,) whether communicated by effluvias, ſalts embry- 
onate, Or indigeſfted and not ſpecificatez from ferments, ſperma- 
tic vapours, influences Celeſtial, orfrom liquor only impregnated 
and concodcted, I leave tothoſe who affe& to wrap up eaſte notions 
in hard and uncertain terms, whilſt the thing would be of uſe to 
the nn Husband-man, were their redudon into juſt 
Elaſſes, for the better diſcriminating of the ſeveral Compoſts; as 
what there's of them moſt abounds in Nztrons, or Urinows parts ; 
or what of the nature of our crude, common Salts, and Kal:'s 
Mineral, or other ; and thereby be able to pronounce, where, and 
how we may apply them with ſafety and ſucceſs : For ſome we know 
are plainly exitial and deadly to Plarts (ſuch as the Aineral,) o- 
thers properate too faſt; and ſome are (luggiſh, and ſcarce advance 
them at all. It would therefore be conſider'd, whether any $a1ts 
do univerſally nouriſh all p/azts alike ? or rather partly, ſome oze 
Plant, fome another ; for upon the clear decifion of this ſecret de- 
pends all that is truly curious in this affair 3 laying, as T do, for 
Poſition, that the improvement of all the Earths and $90ils IT have 
ſpoken of, reſults from ſome Salt or $pirit(call it which you pleaſe) 
as from an indiſpenſable Principle in this of Yegetation, and per- 


haps 
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haps the firſt rudiment of life in all things elſe : And till we ſhall 


arrive to this (by what I have obſerv'd ih the diſcteet uſe even 
of our common &4/t,; brine,the ettefs of Urine and the like,) I firmly 
believe, that were Salt- Peter (| mean fiftitious N3tre) to be ob- 
tain'd in Plenty, we ſhould need but little other Compoſts to meli- 
orate our Ground 3 ſince,whether that which ſo fertilizes it, by any 
mixture we can yetdevilſe, effe&t it from any other cauſe, is great- 
ly to be doubted; nor dolT think, but the charge of extraGing it, 
(at leaſt ſufficient to impregnate Water in convenient. quantity) 


might be compaſs'd by the induſtrious Farmer without much in-_ 


convenience, or the leaſt difficulty, were he competently inſtru- 
ted in the proceſs of Calcination, Reſolution, Percolation, Ena- 
poration and Separation, putinto honeft Engliſh, and eaſily to be 
learn'd: Soon we ſhould then ſee, that this were not to be extra- 
ded altogether out of ſtinking 4z#»g, and found in heady traſh 
(which yet is material) but rather in the well-impregnated and na- 
tural Mold it ſelf, charg'd with a more generous ſpirit, or medicinal 
Nitre (in congreſs with a certain ſulphur) capable to warm, and ex- 
cite to vegetation, beyond all we can promiſe from any meer arti- 
 ficial ferment s, much leſs our common mixtures, and ways of ſter- 
coration, which in time grow cold and languiſh, andare ſoquick- 
ly check't. ' | 

s And now after all this, I'dare not ſay, that there is nothing more 
than this meer 82/f, or ſpirituous Nztre, which concurs to thoſe 
defir'd effects, that promote fertility, and ſet the ferment on work- 
ing : What igzite particles beſide, and ſpecial Compoſts there may 
be of conſanguinity and near alliance to the reſpeCtive vegetables. 
(which we know to be of vaſt difference one from another,) we 
pretend not to determine; for ſome Plants are very brisk and 
quick, others infulſe and flat ; ſome are acid, others more dulco- 
| rgus and ſweet 3 they are ſalt, ſowre, luſcious, auſtere, hot, bitter, 
miſt, dry, aſtringent, and of ſtrangely different qualities, not to 
ſpeak of their eftefts, which it were hard to number. Therefoxe, 
that the ſame Compoſi, or remedy ſhould be promiſcuouſly univer- 
fal, is the more unlikely, and would be well confider'd ; But ad- 
mitting this to be ſalvable, and that we find by experience, a well 
digeſted Compoſt benefictal toalmoſt all the vegetable Family 3 = 
it not in all probability ſpring from its participation of all thoſe 
varieties of ferments, (in ſome at leaſt, though in different pro- 
portion) which we have been ſpeaking of? as by which each (in- 
ole ſpecies draws and aſſimilates that only to it ſelf, which it finds 
molt am:icoxs and congruous to its nature 3 and if fo it be, then 
have we no more to do, thanto learn how to prepare our Fer- 
ments, and apply them accordingly 3 namely, acid to' acids, ſweet 
to ſweets, benign to benign, and fo the contrary, as we would 
promote its natural quality 3 and this perhaps, either by reducing 


ſome parts of them into Compoſts, as their leaves, ſtalks, fruits or 


by ſome more refin'd extraction of their $a/zs, convey'd in proper 
vehicles. And for the better adminiſtring of this, the nicer #ex- 
tures of vegetables ſhould diligently be confider'd ; their ſeveral 
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veſſels, and Organic parts 3 ſince every, impregnate liquor is not 
preſently fit for all alike ; the figuration of their Lebzola, and curi- 
ous pores (which 'tis likely draw ſeveral juices and ſpirits) being 
very different 3 as the moſt ſagacious DoCtor Grew,and learn'd A1al- 
?igius (both Ornaments of this Illuſtrious Society) have begun, (I 
think I may ſay, well nigh perfeFed) the way to us, in thoſe clabo- 
rate Aratomizations, which the world will ſhortly admire. I in- 
fiſt the rather on this, becauſe we find ſome Plants to rejett divers 
rich compounded liquors, eſpecially ſuch as pretend to work Mi- 
racles in the Protear changes of colours, and other qualities, from 
mineral or her ance ; and that the very Rains and Dews 
differ in ſeveral Climes : So as even from this reaſon alone, to in- 
ſtance in no more, all Plants do not eafily become denizons in 
all places : 


——— Nec omnis fert omnia tellus. 


| T might add to this the niceneſs of their plates, and fondneſs 
to their own homes, and to live ſome in conſort, ſome in ſolitude, 
ſome on? dry banks, ſome in watry puddles, and ſome as it were 
in the very air, and fiery foils; nay, ſome which are found to de- 
ſtroy the vegetable virtue where they grow ; for ſuch are ſaid to 
be Oade, Hemp, &c. and if itbe true and conſtant, that all our 
imbibitions of 8/ts and Compoſts (igmifie little to Earth preimpreg- 
nated with a ſzls or virtue, different from what the Plant does na- 
turally delight in, ſome obſcure footſteps of which every Plowmar 
feems to Meer, which makes him change the Crop in ſome pla- 
ces yearly : For the firſt, ſecond, or third burden of the ſame grain, 
eſpecially Wheat, will exhauſt that which ts its proper aliment, and 
then leave the reſt to more ignoble grain, which will be found to 
thrive well enough, till at laſt ſeveral ſucceſfions of different Seeds 
quite wear it out, and then it muſt repoſe, or be manur'd with 
Compoſt for freſh life and vigour. And to this we may add, how 
ſome Plants again require little change, or help of Art fuch as 
molt of the Perennial Greens, and amongſt theſe, the moſt reſprous 
and oylie, as the Pine, Firr, Cedar, &c. which thrive on barren 
Hills, and grow in Rocky Crannies, without any Earth almoſt to 
cover and protet their Roots. Of this ſort I have a Ceder-Table, 
which was ſaw'd out ofa Spar only of a monſtrous Tree growin 
in the Barbadoes, which held fix foot long, five foot broad, = 
three inches thick, form'd, and wrought as it ſtands upon the frame ; 
and his Royal Highneſs had another of a much larger dimenſion, 
namely eighteen foot in length, andnive in breadth, cut out of the 
Stem, which was of prodigious growth, to be fed and nouriſh'd as 
It was between the barren Rocks. But to proceed ; we find that 
molt eſculext and culinary Roots do rather chuſe a rich, natural 
and light Mold, inclining to ſand, than what 1s forc'd, or over- 
muck't 3 and how much they yield to foil, growing hard, ſhort 
and fibrous, and contra the ſmell and reliſh of the ferments, ap- 
ply'd to accelerate their growth (for according to the Italian = 
| | verb, 
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yerb, Ognipianta ſerba della ſua radice, Every Plant hasafmack 
of the Root) I have already mention'd 3 foasto confide in Dxres, 
as our vulgar Gardzers about this City do, isno incouragement z 
and therefore ſome, not without good reaſon, prefer the Corr and 
Grain which is reapd from Marle, Chalk, Lime, and other more 
natural Manure, before what is produc'd from a Crop which grows 
on a Duzg-hil] in compariſon ; experience alſo ſhewing, that the 
cauſe of ſmruttineſs many times proceeds from the impurity, and 
ranknefs of the drefling ; and therefore we omit to enumerate a- 
moneglt our Soils, Stercus humanum, which howſoever preferr'd 
by ſome before all other, and mention'd by Colamela with that of 
Fowl and Cattel, does (unleſs exceedingly ventilated and air'd) 
pernicioully contaminate the odor of Flowers, and is ſo evident in 

the Yine, as nothing can reconcile it. | 
To give ſome inſtances of the nature of particular and fimple 
Compoſts, (for ſo take leave to uſe a Soleciſm, till they are 
blended together with the reſt, 'as we ſhall afterwards ſhew) what 
ever they be, they are by no meansfit for the Earth, and uſe of the 
Husband-man, unleſs, beſides their richneſs, they. be perfealy well 
digeſted, made ſhort, ſweet, and almoſt reduc'd to a crumbling 
Mold ; fo order'd, as not only not to loſe any of their virtue, 
but improve it, and to excite, entertain, and communicate hear, 
and vegetative Spirits to,what you ſhall apply them: And that this 
is not done per ſe, that is, by immediate application, without pre- 
judice (unleſs it be for the Hof-Bed, which yet hasan Iztermedi- 
xs of Mold) experience tells us, eſpecially in the ſoil of Animals, 
which 1s of all other the moſt ative, as conliſting of Heterogeneons 
and repugnancies, without which no fermentation could be 
obtain'd. Now ſince many of theſe being freſhly made, are not 
only ſenfibly hot, but mordacions and burning, they are with cau- 
tion to be us'd. That every kind of Earth (as well as the Dung of 
Beaſts, &c.) has its peculiar fermext, and operates accordingly, ei- 
ther by attrafting ſomething to it, or emba ng what approaches it, 
ſufficient has been ſaid 3 together with directions how to mingle 
and attemper it, as beſt may qualifie it for Culture. That we may 
do the like with the ſeveral ſorts of $031, let us confider what their 

natures are, what their correctives, and how to apply them. 
Horſe-dung, the leaſt pinguid and fatof any, taken as it falls, be- 
ing the moſt fiery, excites to ſudden fermentation above any 3 
wherefore, as we (aid, 'tis then fit only for the Hot-Bed, and when 
that fervour's paſt, may be fpread on fields, where we would have 
a rank Graſs to ſpring 3 but 1s at no handto be admitted into the 
Garden, or where you defire good Roots ſhould grow unleſs the 
ground be very ſtiff, cold or wet, and then too it had need be well 


rotted, leſt, inſtead of curing it, it leave conch, and pernicious 


weeds, worle than the Diſeaſe ; the ſeeds of Hay, and other Plants, 
of which the Hor ſes eat, coming oftentimes intire fromthem: And 
fuch vegetables do commonly ſpring up froni the 8071 of Cattel, of 
which they chiefly eat 3 as long kzot-graff from this Beaſt; ſhort, 
clean and ſweet paſture from Sheep and'Cows 3 the — or 
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Sow-thiſtle from the Swine : So as ground muck'd with Hor ſe-dung 
is always the moſt infe&ed of any, and if it be not perfeftly con- 
ſum'd, it makes your Roots grow forked, fills them with worers, 
and imparts to them an unplealing reliſh; but being laid on at the 
beginning of Wizter, and turn'd 1n at ſprirg, it ſucceeds ſometimes 
with Pulſe. | | | | | 
The Soil of 4//es is highly eſteemed, for its being better digeſted 
by the long #-aſtication and chewing of that dull Animal; but 
fince we have no quantity of it in this Country, it does the leſs con- 
cern us. , | | | 
Neats Dung, of all other is univerfally the moſt harmleſs, and 
the moſt uſeful 3 excellent to mingle with ſandy and hot grounds, 
lean or dry, and being apply'd before winter, renders it the moſt 
like natural Earth, and is therefore for the Garden and Orchard 


| pops to any other. To uſe it therefore with the moſt certain 


ucceſs in fuch thirſty Grounds, apply a plentiful ſurface of it, fo 
blended. as the rain and ſhowers may waſh in the virtue of it 
throughly 3 but this is beſt done by making the D#rg the finer, and 
what if reduc'd to powder, ſprinkl'd for the Garden, or otherwiſe 
working it in at a ſoaking wet (not ſtormy) ſeaſon, and then lea- 
ving it alſo! cover d with it for ſome time, if the rain deſcend in 
too great excels. - 

The next is Sheeps Dung, which is of a middle temper between 
that and Pigeons 3 profitable in cold Grounds, and to impregnate 
liquors, of choile uſe in the Garde. | 

The Dung of $wire iseſteem'd the coldeſt and leaft acrimr02:30us 

(though ſome there be who contradict it) and therefore to be ap- 

ply'd to burning Lands; but always ſo early 7zterr'd, as never 

to appear above ground, where it is apt to produce weeds in abun- 
dance, from the greedy devouring of what that Animal eats; 

This, though not ſo proper for the Gardey, is ſaid yet to edulco- 

rate and ſweeten fruit ſo ſenſibly, as to convert the bittereſt 4/- 

2z0nd into ſweet, and therefore recommended, above all others, 

for experiments of change and alteration: Some qualifie it with 
bran, or chaff well conſum'd, greatly comfortable to Fruit-Frees, 
but eſpecially the hairs and briſtles, buried about the Roots of 
Pear-Trees. | 

Pigeons Dung, and that of Poxltry (eſpecially of Aquatic Fowls 
which is too fiery) full of volatile ſalts, is hot and burning, and 
therefore moſt applicable to the coldeſt ground. There is nothing 
ſo effeftual torevive the weak and languiſhing Roots of Fruit-trees 
laid early to them 3 but firſt be ſure they paſs their zwordicant and 
piercing ſpirits, and be diſcreetly mixt : Be this therefore obſery'd 
as a conſtant Rule, that the hotter Compoſts be early and thinly 
ſpead, e contra, the Colder. ' | 

Very efficacious is this Dang, to keep froſt out of the Earth, 
and therefore of great uſe to cover the Mold in Caſes of Exotic 
and tender Plants ; but if the heat be not well qualified, the very 
ſteam will kill them 1n a moment 3 therefore let a full winter pals 
over this [2tatior for moſt uſes. The beſt way of preparing. it, is 


to 
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to reduce it into powder , and mingle it with the Mold, and to 
water with its z#fuffor, which alone does wonders ; or, if it haye 
been well expos'd and abated, you may uſe it at the ſprizg with- 
out addition: But if you deſire ſomething that is exquiſite, mace- 


rate it well rotted in the Lees of Wine, ſtale Urize, and a little 


Brimſtone . beaten very fine, to mingle with your Earth, for one 
of the richeſt Compoſts. Then isthis only to be noted, that, as the 
effe& of this Dang 1s ſuddain, ſo it laſts not long, and therefore 
muſt the oftener be renewed. | 

The fleſh of Carrion, and dead Animals, being (as, Ithink; my: 
Lord Bacor tells us) prepar'd already by ſo many curious Elabora- 


tions of its juices, 15 highly effeQtual ; but it ſhould be very well 


conſum'd, and ventilated, till it have quite loſt its intolerable ſmell; 
and therefore never apply'd too crude. | | 
Blood is excellent almoſt with any Soil where Frazt is planted, 


eſpecially the ral, to improve the blood of the Grape of great 


advantage, being ſomewhat dzluted, and pour'd about the Roots. 
It has been affuredly reported by divers Eye-witneſſes, that 
after the ZBattel of Badnam fields in Devonſhire (where the late 
Lord Hoptoz obtain'd a ſignal victory) the Carnage being great, 
and happening in that place; the blood of the ſlain did fo fertilize 
the fields (where Corr had been ſown a little before) that the year 
following produc'd ſo extraordinary a Crop, as molt of the heat- 
ſtalks bare two, three, four, yea to ſeven and ſome even to four- 


teen Ears, a thing almoſt incredible : The Owner of the Land 


ſeeing his ground ſo miſerably trodden by the Horſe and ſouldiers 
after the contlic, intended to reſow it, as believing all his former 
labour loſt; but being diſlwaded from his purpoſe (perhaps to 
make the experiment) it happen'd as you have heard. | 
Urine, for being highly ſpirituous and ſharp, had need be well 
corrected, _ and then, being mingl'd with other Campoſts to allay its 
acrimonious falt, it hardly has its equal. | 
Hair, Horn-ſhavings, Bones, Skins, Leather, &c. are deeply 
to beburied,and ſo as not to touch, but lie about the Roots : Thele; 


with Rags, courſe Wool} and Pitch-Markg, yaprove the Earth, as 


being full of volatile falts, drawing, and retaining the dews. And 
Fiſh is likewiſe ſpread to __ advantage of Grounds, where 'tis 
to be had in plenty ; and for being quickly confum'd, may ſooneſt 
be apply'd. Wecome to Yegetables. 

The Marc and preflings of the Grape are good Compoſt, and 
ſo is the Lees of Wine, mingled with the Mold: It is of fingu- 
lar comfort to the Roots of Orazge-trees , and Caſe-Plants 
and if you ſift a little brick-duſt with it, and bury it near the 
Roots of Roſe-mary, it will thrive wonderfully. It may be a 
laudable Compoſt for moiſt grounds, where that Plant fo unwil- 
lingly grows. : 

The Leaves of Trees are profitable for their own Fruit, and 
natural, being well rotted, and not muſty: The Peach-leaf, hurt- 


ful to Cattel; ts excellent for the Tree from which it falls; and the 


Duck- 


Walznt-keaf, noxious to the graſs, is helpful to the Tree. 
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Dieck-Weed, the (lime and ſpongie ouze of ſtagnant waters, mix- 
ed with proper moid, make a kind bed for Aquatics. 

Saw-duſt, Rotten wood, found in the hollow of decay'd Trees, 
under the ſtacks, and where Trees grow thick together, as in great 
and old Woods, but eſpecially, that which is taken out of an in- 
veterate #ilow-tree, is preferable to any other for the railing of 
Seedlings of choice Plants, mix'd as it ſhould be with a lntle 
Loam, Lime-rubbiſh and Mold, as we have taught. This, and 
the reſt ſhould be well ventilated, and is of great effect to looſen and 
mellow gtound, as tenaciousof moiſture. 

Wood-aſhes, rich and impregnate with ſalts, are fit for wet 
Ground without mixture, and in paſture, excellent, not fifted-on 
over thick : In the Weſt-/ndzes near G uatimala, Gage tells us their 
Manure is the burning of Trees to Aſhes, of which they do not 
ſpread aboveone Buſhel upon an Acre : It likewiſe kills the Worm ; 
but 'in Earth which is ſubje& to over-heat and chap much, Aſhes 
and burning Compoſis do but increaſe the feavoſ, and therefore 
contrary "remedies are to be ſought 3 ſuch as Neats and Swires 
Dung, but not ſo when Lands are naturally, or accidentally ' cold : 
Wherefore we ſhould endeavour by all means to detect, as far as 
we are able, the quality predominant both of the Earth we would 
improve, and the Compoſts we apply, and not throw them on pro- 
miſcuouſly upon every thing without conſidering of what temper 
and conſtitution they be ; for Grounds are as nice as our Bodies, 
and as obnoxious to infirmities upon every defe& and exceſs ; and 
therefore it requiresskill, and no little ſtudy to be able rightly to 
marſhal this Materia Medica: (as I may call it) of Compoſts, the 
virtue of which does ſometirnes lie very hidden 3 at leaſt, if that be 
true which Sir Hzgh Plat affirms, that what we all this while ſeek 
after, "is indeed altogether inviſible to humane eyes, and to' be dif 
cern'd only by the eyes intelle&ual, becauſe 'tis vail d and clad un- 
der ſo many different bodies, whereof ſome are more ponderous, 
ſuch as AMarle, Chalk, the Dung of Beaſts, 8&c. ſome more light, 
as their Fleſh, Bones, Hair, &c. and ſome yet lighter, as Graiz, 
and generous Seeds ; for in ſuch as have Virtue to multiply their 
own Species, that Spirit is inveſted with a very thin and curious 
integument, as in effe& we have inſtanc'd' inthe Blood and Fleſh 
of Animals, ſo much more powerful for the inriching of Land than 
their Dang and Excrements ; this induſtrious man computing it 
to noleſs than twenty times, and to the ſame advance above this, 
Hair, Wooll, and calcin'd Bones, &c. and as to the courſer Soils, 
that the Durg of Pigeons and Ponltry does as far exceed that of 
Beaſts which feed on groſs Vegetables; and tells us, it has been 
found upon experience, that one Joad of any ſort of Seed contains 
as much Virtue as ter load of ordinary Dxzg; and therefore 'tis 
adviſable, that upon all removals of Cor--ricks, Hay ſtacks, &c. 
the Husbandman reſerve all he can of the bottom, offal and ſha- 
kings, and to mingle it with Chimmey-ſoot and Blood, and with 
that to'reduce it into the confiſtence of a paſte : To this add as 
much dry'd' Neats-dang,. temper'd. with Urzne, and made up in 

| cakes 
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cakes as bigyas houſhold loaves, and after all is well dry'd in the 
ſhade, crumble them to duſt, to be ſifted or ſprink/'d on the ground 
for a very conſiderable improvement 3 we ſay ſprink/d, becauſe 
they ſhould never be too hich, eſperially for Cor which iteither 
cloys, or over-heats, according as 'tis qualified : Thus, Pigeons- 
dung burns Seeds on hot ground, but 1s excellent for Ba#lj, &c. 
ſown on the colder mold. | | | 

Of like effe is Earth blended with Malt-daft, or putrified and 
decay'd Corr"teduc'd to Meal ; lo is the duſt of old Far-buſbes, 
(in Devonſhire cal'd Dreſs ;,) but this /aft ſhould not be taken in 
SR teſt it infe& the Ground with a Plant not eafily extir- 
pable. 

Lafily, The Mid of Ponds and ſtagnant waters of ditches, 
ſhovel'd up, and well air'd, is beft apply'd to Roots of Trees, but 
eſpecially the duf# of unſtony High-ways, where the drift of Car- 
zel, and much paſſage is : Let it be carried off from March to No- 
vermber ; for it beitig already a kind of refined” Soil continually 
ſtirr'd and vent;lated, there is 156 Compoſt preferrable to it fot any 
uſe : It is prepar'tin the higheſt degree, and will-need no winter- 
ing, but may be usd immediately 3 and ſo may flrew, haulm, and 
—_ lzttier trampl'd on in dirty ſtreets, after it is a while rotted 
and _ Mr. Ray tells us that in ſome places abont the Alpes, 
"he found them ſowing d»f# upon the 8#0w, as he ſuppoſes, for ma- 
nure, and tofertilize the diffolution. 

Thus with no little induſtry are found out the ſeveral kinds of 
Compoſts, and materials of improyement, and what is the moſt ge- 
mine andtrue medicament of every Soil for Arable, _—_ or 
. Garden. Ido not ſay all, or as if there vere no more'; for what 
if indeed there ſhould be as many ſorts of Compoſts, as there are 
of Ferevents or Salts ;. and as many ſorts of Salts as there be of 
Vegetables, or any other putriftable matter > The more there be, 
the greater ought to be our induſtry and' $kill to be able'to diſtin- 
guiſh them, and toknow how'and when rightly to apply them. 

| Nar is it ſafficient to conſider the nature of the Earth, Arold, 
and ſeveral Compoſts, but of the very Plants themſelves, for the 
application of what you adminiſter, be it for Food or Medicine $ 
as if they be cold of Conſtitution, to make uſe of the hotter Com- 
poſts 3; if hot, to preſcribe the cold : Forinſtance in a few of the 
moſt uſeful only : i TER | 

Fruit-trees do generally thrive with the ſoil of Nexts and Hogs 3 


moſt F lowers with that of Sheep, buteſpecially Roots.” Peter Hon- 
dis tells us (in his Book intitI'd Dapes inemptas) that by the ſole 


application of $heeps-dung, he produc'da Reddiſh-root in his Gar- 
den as big as halfa mans middle, which being hung up for ſome 
time ina Butchers ſhop, people took for an” Hog. es 
Apples affe& a pretty rich ſoil, with # daſh of LZodmi, biit the 

will bear even in C/ay well foil'd, and mix'd with Chalk, check 
ally the more hardy winter fruit 5: and in Chalk alone for ſome 
ears, ' but they produce, though ſweet, not ſo'large Fruit : But 
Loch Apples and Pears havea _— reliſh m Grounds that arenot 
F OvVer- 


% 


itt 
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over-moilt, - and where they may ſtand warm, andghe laſt will pro- 
per well enough where the ſoil is mixt with gravel, and has an har- 
der bottom: | $. 

Cherries, Summer and Stone-Fruit, ſuch as have their Roots 
like thrumbs, deſire a fine light Mold, $4and or Gravel,with Chalk, 
and good. Compoſt, unleſs it be very courſe, and ſtony, in which 
caſe it would be well ſoil'd, and the pit; you plant in, filld with 
rich Mold, as far as the Rootslikely uſe to extend before they reach 
the Gravel, ſo as to make good ſpread 3 and this to®be renew'd e- 
very third or fourth year and for this reaſon it is profitable ſome- 
times to bait ſteril Grounds, by laying your Compoſts at reaſona- 
ble intervals, thereby to tempt andallure the Roots towards it, and 
keep them from wandring, which they will be- ſubje& to do in 
ſearch of freſh nouriſhment ; For to bear conſtantly well, and much, 
Fruit trees muſt have frequent /etations. Nor are we to judge, 
that what isexcellent Ground for one ſort, is fo for another 3 ſince 
that which is perfetly good for Corz, is not fo far all Fruit-trees, 
and a (lender ftraw will be fed and brought up with a great deal 
leſs ſubſtance and virtue, than what will ſerve to furniſh the ſtem, 
bulk and. head of a fertile and ſpreading Tree: = 
Vines (than which there 15 no Plant more ſenfibly retains the 
different qualities of Earth, or whole. juice is. of more variety) re- 
Joyces in light, but vigorous, Mold, rather Sandiſh; and incli-" 
ning to dry, than either fat, luxurious or moiſt.  Liwe temper'd 
with Blood, exceedingly recreates it, after the firſt accidental heats 


are pſd over. | WITT 

. The F3g-tree, (though affected to dry Grounds) is no lover of 
Stercoration, yet in ſome Countries they apply .@y-01:ive and 
Doves-dwng, to cauſe them to bear early fruit 3 but omitting the 
Oyl, if the Dung be.mingl'd with Lizze and Aſhes, it s not to be 
reproy'd.: This Fruit . thgiyes, and ripens even in the ſhade, and 
Northern expoſures with .us in the meridional parts of England. 

Artichokes thrive exceedingly with Sheeps-dung, which apply'd 

to. the Roots make them. produce very. great heads: In the 
Iſland of Ferſey.they uſe Sea-wreck, to a wonderful improvement 
of that plant, +. Wb: 7 - 
* Melons, Aſparagus, and moſt haſty growers, participate evi- 
dently of the Soil ; and therefore we have already ſhew'd, how new, 
and heady dung contaminates3 and this is(amongſt other)the reaſon 
why inthemore Southern Countries (where they are planted in the 
natural and unforc'd Mold) they are fo racy and ſuperiour in taſt 
and flavqur. to-ours. I ſhould therefore. recommend the uſe of 
Sheepr-tung, well reduc'd, or rather the aſhes of burnt firew, and 
the hotter calcin'd for ſome tryals to reform it 3 or, as they 
do in Ztaly, mingle Duft and Earth manur'd with Sheeps-ſozl and 
wood-afhes ; if atter all we haye ſaid, the cauſe of our application 
of Compoſts and Dungs to theſe rarer and choice productions, be 
not to prevent the rains only; forotherwiſe too rich Soils impair 
the moſt delicious Fruits, rather than improve them3' and Grapes 
and other Fruits are ſooner ripened which ſtand near the High- 


ways, 
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ways, much beaten by paſſengers, than by all that you can lay to 
7 Roots, - or ſpread on the Ground for that —__ the Duſt in- 
both the Tree and Fruit with a kind of reftin'd foil tar 'd 
with key dews and pentle ſhowers which fall from Heaven. ' 

To ive ſome inſtances 3 Roots, as we have ſhew'd, defire deep 
Ground 3 Fruit-trees not ſo, which ſhould never go deeper than 
- e uſual netrations of the Sun; for no farther: 1s the Mold be- 

1des that they but too propenſely fink of themſelves, 
nelly Bulbs of Flowers, whoſe fibers ealily draw them down, 
-and then they change their artificial and accidental beauty, and (as 
we call it) degenerate 3 but Trees will | grow and thrive, if planted 
 oathe very ſurface, with little covering of Mold, ſo it be oft re- 
freſh'd and eſtabliſh'd againſt the wind. Beſides, we find, that even 
the goodlieſt 'Fruit (as well as ſome Timmber-Trees) have m—_ 
times the. hardeſt footings, with reaſonable depth: of Earth : 
little does it import to have it profound 3 and therefore in ſoft = 
_— $4zd-, they thrive nothing ſo well, as on Chalk and Gravel, 
as the root can be kept from deſcending ; 'i/which'caſe you 
Noon (as 'we —_—— bets the Ground towards the furface; 'and 


hee th roos rom gk too far from the ſtetti ;- forthe lower 
Toots are wr nog "Hy y the upper, which deyour the nous 
riſhment re it arrive. at them : 'Thus Gardexvers ſhould ſome- 


times humour their P/aw#s, cook, and dreſs their Jay's t their «4 
petite, and as they can well digeſt it. | 

To give ſome other profitable inſtances of this nattues In Tvinſe 
ploneong Trees (beginning early; and; when the Earrb' is" moſt tra- 
able) endeavour to make'your Mold as comnatarabto that of th 
place or nurſery-from whetice you'retove them, &s'yori can. "Ph 
not therefore material, it ſhould be-f6 \'much richer 5 but: where 
Imp-Gardent axe poor;'.the tender Planb (likea | faxes at 
Nsrſe) does:feldom thrive where ever'you ſet thens$''an d ther 
fore they. ſhould have fairand ſpreading roots, and bewvell fed;whit 
prpmabnanrs— cd For other-raret ſhiubs and Planits, the Oranye 

Herrers tells us ):thrives:well Widbrtw a/bes of burttGoards 5nd 

haves, and needs not 'charige of: M0K; even inthe” &4/e; abdve 

twice a year, and that towards the ſurfacez but Amomum Plinis 
is a ſtrange waſter of 'Eerrb; and ſhould | dg 
"and planted ag it were altnt dung y 16 the'Myrtil and Pomegranitt 
whilſt the! Kd-Roſe, Eoperr," Sawpic,” arid other Shrbs and 
'Plants thrive herter in G#avel and'rabbiſh 3 $age-with aſhes, "and 
£- Porſelen | with duſt and fiv # Rae affeds the-dry 
-Lettice | the | moiſter 5: Flowers for''the' molt: pattiideteft!''the 
Punghil, but if any, thatof 5heop or Neat' an voce L058 #d 


light Earth c Twlips a _ ther ir poor thin 


rich aa a7, hungry” £6' reſerve their” variegati- 
6s c But ſome | to" trarſpla plave ih 

vides A ——— wo ſhore Ef thore lobe: IS#tier a foot berieathi your 
Ned! and you wt Snd/ they may'remidin wttemov'd for "ſome 
;years without di No The #ristbves the dry beds'sy' CFOths,A 
:tuxt, rick and li 


ſoil i Carmerrony would have's'D vamy' Pavth, 
"yy T T Y ified; 
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qualified, if too ſtiff, with $ea-ſend, and Sheeps:idimng 5 if too 
poor, with richer Mold ; ſo the Peozy, Anemony, Rannunculus, and 
other Flowers; but then lay it at the bottom, ſuch as you take 
from the laſt years Hot-bed, giving it a ſurface of wader-turf, 
which has. been foder'd on, ſweet and air'd: In this to plant your 
Roots, but ſo as not to. touch the artificial Soy, hut rather let it 
lie about the Paſture-Barth, in which your Bulbs ſhould always be 
planted : For all 4#»g'd Earths canker the roots of: Elawers, whilſt 
their fibers, reaching the. heartier Mold, draw from it without dan- 
ger, But if you would indeed be provided of excellent Earth to 
plant moſt Flowers in, lay tarfof Paſiure-ground in heaps for two 
F#iwters, till jt be perfectly conſum'd : This is alſo admirable for 
Tuberoxs .To0ts, :and indeed all up-land-mald, whether $2zdy or 
Logmy, may be made perfectly good with Neets-dzng laid on the 
ſurface about Micehaelmar for one year, that it may waſh kindly 
inz. then in-8epteaber after,. pare this turff off as thinias you can. 
and-for the: firlt' foot, depth of: Earth, you bave bedding for Bulbs 
and Twberons Rootsduperiour to any other. Another;praper mhix- 
tare ( much in-eſteem with our Gardzers) is hollow willow Earth 
8 fourth. pert, ſifted from the grofler ſticks, with.almoſt an equal 
cw of -- trop | Lauremberg ſays, Goatr is þetter) with a 
gle: natural Molds and indeed this is excellent ta raiſe any ſeed- 
lines of Flowers 5; but for the more minute and delicate, ſuch as 
Cypreſs, Mulberie, the Samera of Elme, and the: like, prepare n 
Mold —_— powder, gently EG Lge's woitis ſperge or 
braſh, not with the watring-pot, which plainly ghits it», + 

- Auric#la, Auemonies, &c.,.{hould be raiſed inthe: irifow-mold 
Iefcrib'd _ bu 


great Trees abhor is. Touch- 
ing change of. c 
degenerate betimes , at leaſt years, b 
Bever ſo good; 46; 'tisobſery'd;: that moſt Plants long ſtanding in 
the fame: bed, -ynpair bath the Ground and themſelves, eſpecially 
KAWBRowh JU Vl 003 ariny G3 #11 DOS C6 52 
; To Conchide3:for a [general good: Garden:fail, take the na- 
tural waderetarf, it it benot'tgo 3::a6dd tot a _ 
Neat or Sheeprodnng- pericitly. 4 one-bulkelot feck's 
Z-#9ve.tq each load of Mold, with ſome ſweet; Totten i7ood- 
File or Wilew-Earth, mix itwall together 3 :abd:you have achoice 
cOM 


polition- fax al 


| the water may 4a" 
x8kthe ;febers +: And therefore be careful never 94 hy gm _ 
ny als : dropping | , Whi Auger: t h 
ſo thick | boards)-are ape 10 be ſtop'd up, and then your root S 
W 


- The ſame iswbe obſervid 


exxtainly rot,and.your trees 
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in Pots, and thatyou place them about an inch from:ground, that 
they may freely drain, and as freely receive refreſhing. But I muſt 


not quit theſe curioſities, to ſpeak of the cooler Compoſts, till I 
have deſcrib'd the beſt Hot-bed that I know of. 


Dig a Pit or Foſſe, hot-bed-depth (four foot is ſufficient) arid of - 


what figure and dimenſion you think will beſt entertain your fur- 
niture for itz if it be twenty footin length, and ten foot broad, I 
think 1t competent: Line the fides with a wall of brick and half 


thick ; fill this pit with freſh foil from the ſtable, trodden as other - 


hot-beds are, but without any Mold on the farface. In this place 
Wooden-caſes, made like Coffins, (but not contrafted- at the ex- 
treams, nor kdded) of what length and breadth you think beſt, 
but not above a foot in depth; ler theſe be-Dovetail'd, with wood- 
den handles at each end, to lift in and ont, and laſtly, boar'd full 
_ of augercholes at the bottoms :\ Your Cs fes thus fitted, fill them 
with proper Mold, ſuch as you would ſow Afelon-ſeeds m, or any 
other rare Seed, and thus place them in your bed of dug. The 
heat will paſs kindly through the perforations, and continue a che- 


\ warmth five times as .as by 'the- common Way of Hor- 
bed, and prevent po thetrouble of makingnew and freld, for the 
whole proceſs of the Melon," or what other of choicer Phnts; re- 


akon - 4 res The heat of this bed cofitinieseiphr- 
or ten weeks without necd of repairing, and if it ſhoald,” tis but” 
caſting in ſome freſh-made 'foil and libvies; beneath, - -and about 
= _—_ ns of which ſome un ay/'plaze Cheveron-wiſe at the 
th /pracles or:ca ts, to refteſh;- and pive en AT 
and Sun at plete And theſe Beds, 'where- you cthnot conye- 
fink them for want of depth, becauſe of —_— 
build above ground as wells. and you' _— 
Tent over it, to prote& it from Rairi, W ording 4: 
you find occafioni: .But rhnis have you ainexr and aſl Hor; "as 
L have been raught to inake/it: bythe | Right HonvuraBRe)” the Tate 
Lord Vicount : "Morthant' at” —_—_—_ Ort; whoſe indbultty and: 
RE EE CEOS 
No#e;\. tha nary' ir \an@'y 
apt to clog, i--abeter 'ſfurtkce for. the -HIrbed, and * Ab hound 
and-c the] molt _— [Bevel s,| ry _ ker ates Univer 
fally mars ohie and over looſe; at A e propor 
tion - netaral nia iran, 914 abc 
And now at laſt F am come Ano own the rand with of pres 
paring: Cowpoſfx.of:: Dangs; thold chev:itigrecſert/we; Hays 
A in with —_—— a line whiel beſt 
modates ito the (which yet requires 4 
gr mare” arc Þand | ara ogra pins PR theſe 
into the 9vaiſfhy thei dey, aid the"Vignid for 19168 eft-' 
oz. Bur: firſt, 'heve by thew rhe bnd * the 
ing of a deal of indigeſted.[6ily und; orbee (as 6614" 
monly we find-1t)rp-the hear.of ets Sp, cotttmual +1; be d 
: winds, hs lev try hawinle field, withour'the" > 
tare or ſhade 3. by iyhich moans/)atÞ the” virtues Jrayfn | m_— 


carried 
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the noxzous qualities they; otherwiſe; xetain, and conſequently im- 


[ ; 
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carried away,leaving little more than a dry and infipid congeſtion of 
Caput Mortunm, and perhaps a florid-green Circle, or Fairy dance 
at the bottom, which the impregnated rains have inrichd with 
what it has waſh'd from the heap 5 wherefore to prevent this, and 
make one-load of our prepared Soil worth ten of it : 

Cur a ſquare, or oblong pit of thirty or forty foot in length, at 
the leaſt four foot in depth, and ten foot over, or of what dimen- . 
{ions you think will ſaffice to furniſh you with ſtore : Let one of 
the ſides or edges be made ſoſloping as to receivea Cart or Wheel- 
barrow to load and unload eaſily ; let the bottom and ſides alſo be 
ſo well pav'd, or laid with a bed of ſmall Chalk, Clay, or the like, 
that it may be.capable of retaining water like a Ciſtern : If to this 
you can commodiouſly dire&t any channels or gutters from your 
Stable, and other finks about the houſe, it will be much the better. 
The Pzt ithus, prepar'd, and under covert (tor that I ſhould have 
premis'd) ſo as at leaſt the-down-right rains may not fall upon it; 
calt into it farſt your $#able ſoil with the Littzer, a foot or more 
thick, according to the depth of your Pt 3 upon this lay abed of 
fine Mold, onthat another bed of Cider Marc, rotten fruit, and 
Gardex off a{l;; onthis a couch of. Pigeors and Poultry-dung, with 
more. /zttier.z then aſtratum of 8heeps-dung, a layer of Earth 2- 
gain, then Neats-dung 3Jaſtly, 4ſbes,--800t, Fern; (a moiſtand a 
dry) bottom. of Wood:ſftack, 'Sew-duſft, dry ſcowrings of Ponds 
and Dztghes, with all other ingredients, as you-happen to amaſs 
them, till the Cifters be'fall and; heaped up 5. upon all this caft 
plentifub, water from: time to time; which if you. cag have. out of 


ſome Poxd. where -Catt4l uſe to drink and cool: theinſelves in, it 


will be excellent; At the. expiration of two; years-you may confi- 
dently. open. your wagazire, and ſeparate the Layers as they riſe, 
0 caſt them into other ſmall Pi#s:/0r-receptacles made a little con- 


FFT 


till they -become comparatively fweet' and: agreeable to the ſcent : 
Laſts.” you may Spe Saeed made of }athes-plac'd at. 
moderate intervals, and with the liquor:remaining in: your great C#- 
ſtern iprinide the ſeveral Compoſt, and:make thetup for uſe, . ca- 
ting the couſe. remaining ;ſkf, . which would not: paſs the riddle, 
into the, Cifter= apain for farther- mortification, and- ſo keep. your 
Pit filld with materials from time; xo time after the ſame me- 
thod-- row [6 ue oft mens 1 oe: brag 1s 3 Bal ts won bool 
. There are- ſome whe. adviſe us to-fuffer your mixture to remain 
eill. it be quite dry, after it is thus refin'd, 'and then being; beaten 
to duſt, -to ſtrew it!upory the ground> : And: indeed: this: ſeems in 
Pliny's time to have been the Cuſtoms nor doÞ.contiadit its) /pro- 
vided you could water it, 'or went fate of a ſhower-before the 8xz: 
had drank too deeply:of the ſpiritand. vigour otit, which, redic'd 
in this manner, it ng ul 00 1 bat 3 165 620 5: 

' Now.. the Realon-of our. thus treating Compoſt of various: foils 


S F 


and ſubſtances,” is not only. to dulcifieſiyeeten, and free them from. 


' 


part, 


3 
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part, apply'd,. as uſually we find them, crude, indigeſted and un- 
ative; bat for being immoderately hot and. burning, or elſe rank, 
and apter to. ingender vermine, weeds, and fungons excreſcences, 
than to produce wholeſome Plaxts, Fruits and (Roots fit for the 
Table, and grateful to the Palate; for which effec, it ſhould be 
throughly concotted, air'd, of a ſcent agreeable, and reduc'd to 
the-next diſpoſition of a ſweet and natural Earth, ſhort and tra- 
Ctable, yet not fo macerated as.to loſe any ofits virtue. « The pro- 
per feafon therefore tor this work, is the beginning of the Autum- 
nal Zquinex, and wind weltexly, both to prepare and lay it on 
your Land; that, whether it be of wet or dry. confiſtence, it may 
have a.gentle ſoaking into. the Earth. As for freſh Dargs, ſuch as 
Sheep. make when they are folded, it is good advice to cover it 
with Mold as foon as poſlible, before the $4 have over-dry'd it; 
for the Reafons before hinted 3 and by this early application you 
will 8nd all that is {tiff and yet any ways contumacious, fubdu'd, 
and perfeQly prepar'd before you turn it in. If you would melio- 
rate Ground for Fruit-trees, Roots and E ſculents of the Orchards 


and:0kitory Gardex, be cautious, that the hotter Dxrgs approach. 
not medianly to their ſtems or roots, without ſuch a circumpoſi-. 


tion of natural Mold as we have commended. But this is a note 
for ſuch as think fit to uſe the ſoil fteawing as it comes from the 
heap. but if it be prepar'd as we have ſhew'd, there is no. dapger 
even of immediate conta& : And the fame is to be obſerv'd in 4b- 


lequeation, where we find cauſe to bare the Roots of Trees, and. 


poſe them to the air, for freſh influence, or to: abate exuberan- 
ces 3. and that the cavity be nat fill d all at once (when:we conceive 
the Roots .have beca. ſufficiently air'd) but 'gradually from month 
to month, as:fromQFoher till the beginning of Afarch3 and upon 
other occaſions, leaving the ſurface rough, rather than too compr, 


and exquiſitely trim'd, if only you dig your Ground 3; which once. 
in two or three years, four or five, (as you. perceive your Trees: 


to require Culture,) s adviſable, and then to mingle. the Egres 
with'a thorow _— and. refreſh it with the unpregnate water 
of your Ciftern, will 


Fruit-trees about June and July ; and the {preading of a little good 
Soil upon the ſurface, and rough chopping#;in with the ſpade be- 


fore winter, is. good husbandry, ta waſh in-.amongſt the Roots,: 


and to draw: them upwards, 'the ſhallow running of which is of 
great importance. «1 xxl al 


And thus having ſhew'd; how to prepare, ripen, ſeparate and 


apply the ſeveral Compoſts (which for-diſtintion ſake we call the 


dry mixture;) I am next yo deſcribe. the /ignid in many particu- 


lars, not much differing fromthe former Procels. 


'Twixt Eaft and North eret a Pergele or Shed, 10 contriv'd with: 
a cover, as to exclude or admit the raiv, ſwows and weather at. 


pleaſure; fink a P38 for.the Ciſterr as you did the former under 

it 3 caſtinto itall the acid Plants, bitter and rank weeds that come 

in your way, and grow in the neglefted corners of your grounds, 
uc 


exceedingly recover a worn-out Plantation. 
This Irrigation may” alſo be yearly given to the Roots of yaur' 
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ſuch as Eſula, Hemlock, Docks, Thiſtles, Fumary, Tabaco-flalks; 
Wormwood, Cabbage-leaves and flalks, Aconites, the leaves, traſh, 
and offal, ſuch as Cattel will not touch; to theſe add Pigeons and 
Poultry dung, with their QuiÞs and Feathers; any ſort of Aſhes, 
Soot, Hogs-hair, Horn, hard bones, ſach as the dogs have gnawn 3 
alſo Urine, Blood, Garbage, Pickle, Brine, Sea-water, (if conveni- 
ently to be had) otherwiſe Pond-water, to ſprinkle it with, and 
keep it moiſtto accelerate putrefaftion 3 but when all is well con- 
ſum'd, forbear the pouring onof inſipid liquors,and thus leave it till 
it bedry ; then air, mingle and work your Compoſis as you were 
direted above, or boil it into Peter, caſting what you find not well 
digeſted into the Ciſtern again for another year, and with a little 
dition, it will give you half the quantity of the former, and, pro- 
vided that you ſupply the Magazine, a continu'd and farther in- 
creaſe, Indeed this Salt and Compoſt is not immediately fit for 
uſe, tifl it be well dulcified and purgd from its over acrimony, 
therefore mix it well with your Mold, and dilate it _ ſee cauſe. 
The Receipt is ſet down by old Glauber for the effeCting of won- 
derful Vegetation, by the afliftance of certain Circulatory Vellcls 
to prepare the Oylie ſuccay, and pinguid Juice, which that Author 
teaches in his Aſiraculum Mundi, to extrat not only out of theſe 
Materials, but out of Tzrf, Wood and Store it ſelf; by calcining 
and burning them in cloſe, and reverberating furnaces, to which a 
Tube, adapted ricar the bottom, may convey the ſpirits into a Re- 
cipient, as he deſcribes the Proceſs. . F mention this the rather, for 
the real effe&ts which I have been told of this Menftrue from very 
good Teſtimony : And doubtleſs he who were $kill'd to extra it 
in quantity (and to dulcifie, and qualifie it for uſe,) a true ſp3ri- 
tuow Nitre may do abundantly more, in the way of the improve- 
| ments we have celebrated, with a ſmall quantity, than with whole 
loads, nay, hundreds ofloads of the beſt and richeſt dry Compoſts 
which he can deviſe to make. But beſides this, any houſe of 0r- 
dure; or rancid mold, ſtrong ſalts; vinons liquors, Urine, Aſbes, 
Pr rerings of the kennel and ſtreets, ec. kept dry, and co- 
ver'd for three or four years, will be converted into Peter, without 
half this'trouble 5 eſpecially if you mingle it with the dung of p;- 
geons, Ponltry, and other ſalacions Fowl which feed on Cores - 
Or thoſe who would'not be at the charge of diſtilling for theſe ad- 
vatktages, may make experiment of the ſo famous Mxck-water, not 
long fince cry'd up for the doing wonders in the field: Throw. of 
the ſhorteſt and beſt A4arle into your Ciftern, exceedingly commi- 
nate and broken, which you may do with an iron: Rake, or like 
Inſtrument; till the /;zqx#or become very thick ; caſt on this the dung 
of Fowl, Conies, Sheep, ec. frequently ſtirring it 3: to this add 
the ſoil of Horſes and Cows, Grains, Leer of Wine, Ale, Beer, any 
| fortof beverage, broths, brine, fatty and greaſy ſiuff of the Kir- 
chin z then caſt ina quantity of Lizze, or melting Chalk, of which 
there is a fort very unuous 3 alſo blood, xrine, ec. mixed with 
the water, and with this ſprinkle your Ground at ſeaſonable times, 
and when you have almoſt exhauſted the Ciſtern of the liquid, _ 
gle 
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gle the reſidue with the groſſer Compoſt of your Stable and Cow- 
houſe, and with layers of Earth, Sand, Lime, S.S.S. frequent! 
moiſtned with uncrude water,the takingap of which you may muc 
facilitate, by finking a T#b or Veſlel near the cornet of the Ciſtere, 
and piercing it with large holes at the bottom and ſides, by which 
tmeans you may take it out ſo clean as to make ule of it through a 
great Syringe or watring Engine, ſuch as being usd to extingui 
fire, will exalt and let it fall by ſhowers on the Ground, and is much 
the more natural way of irrigation, and diſpatches the work. 
© This Liquor has the reputation alſo for inſuccation of Cor, and 
other Grain, to which ſome add a fine ſifting of Lime-duſt on it, 
and when that is dry, to repeat it with new infuſions and fiftings : 
But - | 

There is yet a ſhorter Proceſs, namely, the watring with Fiſh- 
mongers-waſh, impregnated with the ſweepings of Ships and Yeſ+ 


fel; trading for Salt, adding to it the blood of the Slaughter-houſe, 


with Lime, as above ; but this is alſo much too fierce for any pre- 
fent uſe, .till it be perfe&ly diluted, which is a caution indiſpenſably 
neceſfary,when ever you would apply ſuch powerful affuſtons, leſt it 


deſtroy and burn up, inſtead of curing and inriching. Anothertake 


as follows: | | 

Rain-water of the Equinox, q. s. boit'd with ſtore of Neats dung; 
fill itbe very ſtrong of it, diflolve one pound of SaltwPeter in e« 
very pottle of water 3 whilſt this is a little tepid; macerate your 
Seeds for twenty four hours, dry them gently, rather with a cloth 
than by the fire z ſow in the barreneſt Earth, or water Fruit-trees 
with it, for prodigious effects. Or thus: | 

Take two quarts of the ſame water, Neats-durg, as before, 
boil'd to the conſumption of half, ſtrain it; caſting into the percola- 
tion two handfuls of Bay-ſalt, and of Salt-Peter ana. Another : 

' "Fake Rain-water, which has ſtood till putrified, add toit Neats; 
Pigeon, or Sheeps-dung,' expoſe it for Inſolation a week or ten 
days, then paſs it through acotlrſe ſtrainer, infuſe more of the ſame 
ſoil; and ler it ſtand in the 8» a week longer, ſtrain it a ſecond 
time, add. to it Common ſalt, and alittle Oxes Gall, &c. Ano- 
ther : ' | 

"Take quick Lime, Sheeps dung at diſcretion, put into Rain-wa- 
ter four Cans eminent 3 to ten pints of this Liqnzoer, add one of 
Afna-vite, macerate your Seeds, or water with it any lean Earth; 
where you would;plant, for wonderful effects, 


p 


- Infuſe three pound of the beſt Indian Niter in fifteen GaVors of 
witer, irrigate your barren Mould; 'twas fucceſsfully try'damongſt 
Tulips and Bulbs, where the Earth ſhouldi/by no means (as we have 
ſaid) be forc'd by Compoſts. But a gemler than either, is, 
Adilution of 441k with AKain-water, fprinkF'd upon unſlkeckt 

Lime, firſt ſifted on your beds, and ſo after every wateringthe Lime 
repeated. _ | Ws 

| ik: with divers more which I might ſaperadd, not taken and 


tranſcrib'd out of Common Receipt-Books, and fuch: as pretend to' = 


Secrets, but moſt of them experimented, I thought fit to mentions 
PP a ee | | U u that 
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that upon repetition of Fryals, the curious might atisfie themſelves, 
and as they have opportunity improve them, whilſt perhaps. as to 
irrigationsefs exalted liquors were more natural. And wharif Eſlays 
were made of Liquors pet Lix2vinm, the Plant reduc'd to aſhes; 
mighe it not be more contataral, ſince we find by more frequent 
tryal, that the burning of ſiabble before the*Rains deſcend on It, 
impregnates ground by the diffolutiot of its fpermatic ſalts 2 I on- 
ly name the naked Phlegms of Plants diftilF'd etther to ufe alone, or 
extract the forther'falt 3 but I ſay, I only mention them for the cu- 
rious to exaniine, zrid ex #bandanti. For certainly (to return a 
little, and fpeak freely ity thoughts concerning them) moſt exalt- 
ed Menſtrues,; and (as they dignifie them with a great name) EF ſſen- 
tiated Spirits ; I ſay, all haſty motions; and extraordinary fer- 
2entations, though indeed they may poflibly grve ſuddain riſe, 
and ſeemingly exalt the preſefit vigout of Pla#ts, are as pernicious 
to them as B#a#dy, and hot-waters are to Men 3 and therefore 
wherever theſe ardent Spirits are apply'd, they fhould be pour'd 
at convenient diſtances from atiy part of the Plat, that the virtue 
may be convey 'd through ſome better qualified medium. But when 
all -is done,. watets, *ttioderately impregnated and imbodied with 
honeſt Compoſts, and ſex in the 8x, are more ſafe, and I think 
more natural: Fot, & the Learn'd: Dr. 8h4rrok truly affirms,*1/a- 
zer is, ofits own Conftitutioti aloe, a foil to Vegetables, not only 
as the moſt genuine Yehicle 6t the riches which it impartsto Plaxts, 
through the ſeveral ſtrainers, and by means of which all change 
and melioration is effe&ted 5 but for that it is of all other ſubſtances 
beſt diſpos'd for ingreſſion, ts infinuate into, arid fertilize the Earth, 
which is the reaſon that floated and i#rignous grounds are fo preg- 
nant. Beſides, it is of all that pretefid to it, neateſt of blood (as 
I may ſay) to the whole Pzger4ble Family :\ For to aſſert with any 
confidence , what part of the wer Earth paſles into their com- 
polition 3. or whether it-ſerve (as we tonch'd before) only for ſta- 
bility, or as a #o##b and reveptacke to their Seeds abd Eggs (for 
{Þ we are taught to call the -&zeds# of P/arts.) I ſhall not bndertake 
todiſculs, | Every body has heard of Par-Helmonts Afi-tree ; and 
may. without much difficulty repeat what has been experimented by 
cxquilighy cornghing the Mold before, aid after a Goxrd is plant- 
ed in it, knd-ill it be grown to bulk- arid full ttaturity, fed with 
water only 3- bow much #4x6# is ififitm'd, and how little of the 
Earth conſum'd, to make ſothe-conjeRure'; hos. oh do not yet 
conceivethe Ea#th tobe altogether ſo dull arid uttaftive, as to af. 
ford no other aid to the Gerietation of what ſhe bears ; the diver- 
lity of ſoils being (as we have 'ſliew'd inthis Diſcourſe) ſo infinitely. 
various, and-the difference of ivilible mfuſions ſo beyond our .4- 
rithmetic. But if we give Liquids pradominion, atid at leaſt the 
Maſculine preference, be they 8 atts, of Spirits (that is, nitrous 
Spirits) convey d into her boſome how they will ; ſure we are, 
that Water and Yegetr abler art track tnedrer of alliance; than either 
Water or Air ate with the 'Farth and Mold. Bur neither doThere 
all> by any means exchade th& Air; fiot- deny its perpetual Com- 
merce, 
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merce; and benign influences, charg'd as it comes with thoſe preg- 
nant and (ubtil particles, which infinuating into the Earths more 
ſteady, and leſs volatile $a{ts, and both together invading the 
S#lphbur{and freeing them from whatſoever they find contumacious) 
that inteſtine fermentation 1s begun and promoted, which.derives 
life, . and growth, and motidn to all that ſhe produces. That by 
the Air, = molt effete and elixiviated Mold comes to be repair'd, 
and is qualjfied.to attract the prolific ”itrous ſpirits, (which not 
only ifoks the Earth to this impregnating wagneti/zr, but con- 
verts her more unattive and. Fxed ſalts into quite another geni- 
us and nature,)-.the Learned DoQtor Mayow has ingenioully made .,,,. i,.: 
-out; and all this by a naked expoſure tothe Air alone, without dico-Phyſ: 
which it produces nothing : Nor can Pla»ts (totally excluded from - © 
the Air) live, or ſo much as ere& themſelves to. any thriving pur- 

e, asbeing depriv'd of that breath. and vital Bal, which no 
leſs contributes, to their growth and nouriſhment, than does the 
Earth it (elf with all our afliſtances : For that Plants do more than 
obſcurely. reſpire, and exerciſe a kind of Periſtaltic motion, I lit- 
tle doubt, from the wonderful and conſpicuous' attraftion, and e- 
miſhon, which ſome. of them diſcover 5 particularly, the Alves, 
and other Seduws , and ſuch as conſiſting of lefs cold and vi- 
' ſcous parts, ſend forth their Aromatic watts at conſiderable di- 
Beſides, we find that Ar is nearer of kin and affinity to Water, 
than water is to Plants; unleſs I ſhould affirm, that Air it ſelf were - 
but a thinner water; for how elſe are thoſe Yizes, and other Trees 
of prodigious growth, maintained amongſt the barren Rocks, and 
| thirſty Pumices; where Rains but ſeldom fall ? if not from this ro- 
rid Air. Not to infiſt again, that perhaps even theſe Rocks them- 
ſelves may once have ſprung from liquid Parents ;' and how little, 
even ſuch as are expos'd tg eontinual ſhowers in other Climates, 
abate of their magnitude, ſince we rather find them to increafe 5 
and that alſo the Fruits and Juices of Vegetables ſeem to be but 
the concretion of better concofted Water, and may not only be 
converted into ligrous and woody ſubſtance (as the Learned Do- 
or Beale has ſomewhere inſtanc'd ina Diſcourſe preſented to You, 
and Recorded in the Public TranſaFions) but is aptenough to pe- 
trifie and become arrant Stone. | | - 

Whatever then it-be which the Earth contributes, or whether 

it contain univerſally a Seminal virtue, fo ſpecifted by the Air, In- 
fluences, and Genins of the Clime, as to make that a Cinnamon» 
Tree in Ceilon, which is but a Bay int Emgland)\, is paſt my $kilt 
to determine 3 but 'tis to be obſerved with no little wonder, what 
Monſieur Bernier in his Hiſtory of the Empire of the Mogol af- 
firms to us of a mountain there, which being on one (ide of it in- 
tolerably hot, produces Indiax Plants, and on the other, as in- 
temperately cold, Exropear and Vylgar. Not hereto paſs without 
notice at leaſt, what even the moſt exhauſted Mold will (to alt ap- 
pearance) produce ſpontaneouſly, when once it has been welt ex- 
posd to the Air, and ys if what ſprings up be 
'W 2 not 
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_ not poſtibly from ſome- wvlaril” rudiments and ſeeds; tranſported 
by winds, higher than we: uſually place our Experiments, unlels 
we could fix them upon Olympns top: But Porta: tells us with more 
confidence that he took Barth from a'moſt profound: arid dry plate, 
and expos'd it on ſuch an eminence, as to be out of reach ever of 
the wizrds; -but it produc'd, it ſeems, only ſuch Plants'usfrew 4\ 
bout. Napler;-and therefore may be ſaſpefted. 7 
:: To return then again from this digrelfion; and 'purſe our £2 
gnids; where there is. good Water, ' there is corhinohly gbbdl 
Earth, and wice-verſaz becauſe it bridles atd tempers the £4177, 
abates the'aci4ity and fierceneſs of 8pir#ts, and impatts that hfe- 


. ... fulligature andconnexion to the Mold, without which tt were'vF 


no uſe for Yegefation. In the mean time; of all #Faters;/ that whic 
deſcends from Heaven, we find to be the richeſt, and Propereſt ith 
eur work, as having been already meteoriz 4, and circulated'4H 
that great drigeſtory, inrich'd and impre ated with* Pal nfl 
ences from above at thoſe propitious Seaſons 3 whence that ſaying 
Annus ſruftificat, non Tellus, has juſt Title to a Trath we ey 
years Revolntion behotd and admire, when the ſiytet -Dews of 
Spring and Autumn (hitherto conſtipated by cold, of torifamed 
with too much 4ear ) bepirr to be looſened, or moderately” coht 
dens'd,” by the mote benign temper of the' Arr, impregtidting the 
prepared Earth to receive the Nitrous Spirits, deſcending - with 
their baulmy pearls, yet with ſuch difference of more or leſs berign, 
(as vapours 'haply, which the Earth fendsup, may 'be fometitnes 
ualified,) that nothing is more- uncertain. © And this we eafily ob- 
erve from the Labours of the Induſtrions Bee, and. her 'pretforts 
Elixir, when for ſorne whoke months ſhe gathers little, and at 6- 
ther timesſtives her waxen City with the 'harvelt of a- few ptvpiti- 
ous days. - But-I art gone too far, afd/therefore "now' ſhall "fer 
down only a few directionsconcerning watering, and Ib diſtnifs the 


Subject and your patience. - 26 - fe 
- 1. It is not good to water new-ſown Seeds immediately; as f6- 
quently we do, and which commonly burſts them 3 but to Jet: 
them remain tight and forty hours in their beds, till they be # lit-' 
tle glutted with the natural juice of the'Exrrhb + But then neither 
muſt you fo neglef theit Beds, as to become totally dry ; for if 
once the Seeds crack through heat, their little Soul exhale 3 there- 
fore till they peep, you muſt ever keep them in a juſt temper for 
moiſture, and be ſure to purge them of predaticious Feeds betitnes* 
In a word, thefe 7rrigatiozv are to be conduted according to the. 
quality of the Seeds, thoſe: of hard integuments requiring mote 
plentiful refreſhingy. 7 1208 _- 

2. Never give much water at one time 3 for the ſurface of the 
Earth will often ſeem very dry, when *tis wet enough beneath';/ 
and then the Fibers rot about Antunn, eſpecially in Pots and C2- 
ſes, winter'd m the Green-houſe : To be the more ſecure, wehave 
already caution'd Gardzers to keep their bottoms hollow, that no6- 
thing ſtagnate and fix too long 5 which ſhould be but'tranſitory. Tf 
ſuch curioſities ſtrike no root by Seprember, the leaves deſert them 

; certainly 
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certainly at Spring - The reaſon is waht of 4ir, ti6t- moiſture, 


Theretore in all intervals of 'feverer ##6/?s, and rigorous winter- 
weather, be ſparing of _ ah tſnleſs you' perceive their 
leaves to'crum = up, atd fall; {which'is'thelr language foe D#imk,) 
vive them as ſpatihgly as You .can. Trideed, A the O_—_ 
0 when'they are exposd, bene Won require almoſt a irrigati 
on, and thir th liquor be-well 1 nated'With LA r Comb. 
poſt + It isever 'advidable to Water W Wift'the Ground is a little 
zoiſe, and not totally" dry, eſpecially li = towirig ſeaſons, 
for it fenxts the. PL; and ntercepts its 6 ah But m hard 
Froſt, or Fogt y Seaſons, watering yout Houſe "Plants rat On 
them by miftineſ} and'a cettalh Mill del whichthey coritra n 
the other hand. ; 
- Applications todo 4ry create an inteinperate hirſhinels hd chen 
they drink titimeaſurably,'#nd fall into Dropſies, Fawntite, Fee: 
vers, fwell, ably arid'rot'; 5, and if the liquor prove ory _ 
(as ge Qoe, Iftaketi from rang, and atid 'hritlg four 
tains) it e ater th the watiral _— PA 'Por 
and therefore Ply ate conftrAtrd ro! reaKe-WE'dE Ri, 
drink, expo; 3s fiſt eo oh Har Fa 0 "Fetter ' conc68ion,* infits 
ſing > gr Pigeons, Or Neats-dung,. to Ve it body'*'B Bt: og 
Spriny-water be lo bad, ſlow running 'R7ve is often very"; b 
and Poxd-wittr excellent, fo it be {weet; but all Airing 
#rineral 3nd bituminous waters, are no#' for or _ 9? Mes 
good Att is astibedful as =_ water _ Howl "7 Canks 
e's; Confhwph 1704 and & &r Diſedſer, "Hig "the ſub ad fata} 
coſe uence fthiele vice? : 6 
G'k aig t in | ag new,” Kees Barth, inal tes 
the aſoh or Ay he too'dry _ 
a competent ſprinkling, 6t drive Re ' mold ty 
you have refreftf'4, arid then b Tl ks cloſe with” the 
of yout ſpade, 'plant it Rebel f for "this you WH Kittd - Fre 
mach better, than to water ir aftbr you haveplinted Cidthe 
15) and as you may obſerve in, ſetting YVieJets, Auricula's,"Pringy 
ſes, and other CapiVaies, . platicect in ets t bortlhutes; ard'then. 
dalh'd with a flood of water, which: fon 4s't __ FAST 
upan; reſign and loſe their titres, {tort bowhs up' Hets- 
therefore let Gardners bethfitious how Gay JET a Earp 


and choicer Caſe-Plants, which many Echo 
bravely in the Con ſervatory, An 

ſuddain 3 by being too ſaddainly plac'd We e Ep -6Þ the #ys 
March, (or later) when they moſt ofall require the protection fi a 
thin Hedge, or Canvaſs Curtain, to break his ſcorching darts, as / 
well as defend them from our then too conſtant and rigorous Ete- 
ſtan. Laſtly, 

. For the Foeſbm likewiſe of this work, Jet it be towards the E- 
wvening in hot and Summer days, for the reaſon immediately af- 
fign'd ; for the moiſture being in a ſhort time drunk-up, deſerts the 
Plant tothe burning Planet 3, and hence it is, that Summer miſts 
are ſo noxious, and Meridian watrings 3 and therefore the beſt ex- 


pedient 
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pedient is, upon ſuch exigencies, to pour your refreſhings rather all 
over the Area on which your Caſes of choice and rare ſhrubs are 
plac'd, and among the Allees and Paths between your Beds of F low- 
ers, for the railing artificial Dews, (by which is unfolded no com- 
mon ſecret ;) or water them per lingalam, and guttatim, than ci- 
ther with the Pot or Bucket: And after this manner, if at other 
ſeaſons they ſtand in need of heat and comfort of warmth, by ſtrew- 
10g $end or Cinders on the ſame intervals, the refle&ion will re- 
create them, upon allemiſtions of the Sun-beams. 
+. As for groſſer Plantations, and Trees of old Orchard-Fruits, 
moderation is alſo to be obſerved, and not to daſh-on ſuch a quan- 
tity near the ſZexs and body 3, but firſt with the ſpade to looſen the 
Earth about them, eſpecially towards the extremities of the ten- 
dereft Roots,which generally ſprout at the ends of the moſt woody, 
whoſe mouths are ſhut with tougher bark. Theſe therefore ma 
be cut ſloping to quicken them a little, and make them ſtrike freſh 
fibers; eſpecially, if ſome rich, and tempting mold be ſeafonably 
apply'd : For Trees will (as. we ſhew'd) with very little Earth to 
cover them, take faſt root, (provided you ſtabliſh them againſt im- 
petuous. winds, ſhocks and accidents of force,) and thrive exceed- 
ingly with this refreſhment. © | - a 
-» Some make pretty large holes with . an: Iron-Crow, or (which is 
better) a pointed fake, and pour the 1iqwor in at thoſe overtures 
but beſides, that by this means they wound the roots, (which g ax- 
grenes, and ſometimes kills the Tree) if the holes be not fill'd, the 
Air and Moiſture moldies them : So as, when all is ſumm'd together, 
there's nothing comparable to frequent ftzrring up the Ground, o- 
pening the dry clod, and watring upon that 3 and if you lay any 
fearn-brakes or other traſh about them, capp'd with a little Earth, 
to entertain the moiſture, and skreen it from the heat, let it not 
be wadded fo cloſe, or ſuffer'd tolie ſo long, as to contrat any mu- 
ſtine(, but rather looſe and eafie, that the 4ir may have free in- 
tercourſe, and to break the more intenſe ardours of the ſcorching 
Sun-beams. 

Thus I have exercisd Your Lordſhips and theſe noble Geztle- 
wens Patience with a dull Diſcourſe of Earth, Mold, and Soil ; 
but, I truſt, not altogether without ſome Frxit ; or, at leaſt, not 
improperly pro hic &» munc, as the SubjeQt has Relation to what 
has ſo lately been produc'd, and with happy event made out, by 
thoſe Learned Pe who haveentertain'd this illuſtrious $oczery 
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TO THE 
RIGHT HONOURABLE 


THOMAS. 


Fal f SOUTHAMPTON 
Lord HIGH TREASURER 


ENGLAND: 


Et 25 F great Examples did not ſupport it, 
>; Mg the dignity and greatneſs of your 
> 7erſor would ſoon have given 

_ cheque to this preſumption : But 
ES lince Emperours and Kings have not 
AS only gratefully accepted Works of 
& this nature, but honor'd them like- 


that Name of yours, (which ought 
indeed neyer to appear bur on Inſtruments of State and 
fronts of Marble, conſecrating you Wiſdom and Yertues 
ro Eternity) will be no way lelſen'd by giving Patronage 
to theſe appendent Ryſticities. It is* from. the ProteCtion..- 
and Cheriſhment of ſuch as your Lordſhip is, that theſe 
Endeavours of ours may hope one day to ſucceed 
and be proſperous. The nobleſt and moſt uſeful Srru- 
ftures have laid their Foundations _in the Earth: if that 
prove firm here ( and firm I pronounce it to be, if your 
Lordſhip taxvour it ) We ſhall go on and flouriſh. I ſpeak 
now in relation to the Royal Society, not my ſelf, who am 
but a Servant of it only and a Pioner in the Works. But 
be its fate what it will, Your Lordſhip, who is a Builder, 
X x and. 
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and a loyerof all Magnificences, cannot be diſpleas'd at theſe 
agreeable Acceſſories of Planting, and of Gard ning. Bur, 
my Lord, Ipretend by it yer ſome farther ſervice to the 


State than that of _ profit, if in contributing to your. 
divertiſement I provide for the Publick health, which is ſo 


precious and neceſſary to it in your excellent Perſon. 


Vouchſafe Þ O M O N A your Lordſhips hand to kiſs, and 
the humble Preſenter of theſe Papers the honour of being 


eſteem'd, 


Ay Lord, 


/ Your moſt humble, 
and moſt obediefif 


, Servant, 


M 
e = 
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f "SLA A T Quercus was the Proverb; 4nd it is now time "Anu Sei&-: 
 ZNENR! to walk out of the Woods into the Fields a little, lifts 2 uſo: 
> Aa! and to conſider what Advancement may be there dido, ad ele- 
\>\ | /ikewiſe made by the planting of FRU ] = ns 
FR N TREES. For after the Earth 3s duly culti- rk i 
RV vated, and pregnant with a Crop of Grain; it is 

only by the Furniture of ſuch Trees as bear Fruit, 
that it becomes capable of any farther Tmprovement. If then by 
diſcovering how this may beſt be effeFed, I can but raiſe a worthy 
emulation in our Country-men ; this addition of noble Orna- 
ment, as well as of Wealth and Pleafure, Food and Wine, may 
(1 preſume obtain ſome grateful admittante amongſt all Pro- 
moters of hortulan Induſtry. > RR BR 

But before I proceed, I muſt, arid do ingenuouſly acknowledge, 
that Tpreſent my Reader here with very little of my own, ſave 
the pains of collefting and digeſting a few diſpers'4 Notes (but 
ſuch as are to me exceedingly precious ) which T have receiv'ds 
ſome from worthy, and moſt experienc'd * Friends of mine ; and * Eſpecially, | 
others, from the well-furniſh'd Regiſters, 'and Cimelia of the _——_—_ 
ROYAL SOCIETY. Eppecially, thoſe Aphoriſms, and inn 
Treatiſes relating to the Hiſtory of Cider, which by expriſs com- tale of na- 
mands they have been pleaſed to injoyn I ſhould publiſh with my GR 
Sylva. | HR = 
It is little more than an Age, ſince Hops (rather a Medical, ** Royat 
than Alimental Vegetable) tranſmuted our wholſome Ale into —_—_ 
Beer 5 which doubtleſs much altered our Conſtitutions : That owe 
Ingredient (by ſome not unworthily ſuſpeFed,) preſerving Drink 
indeed, and ſo by cuſtom 'made agreeable; yet repaying the plea- 
fare with tormenting Diſeaſes, and a ſhorter life, may deſerved- 
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ly abate our fondneſs to it 3 eſpecially, if with this be conſider d 
likewiſe , the caſualties in planting it , as ſeldom ſucceeding 
more than once ix three years 5 yet requiring conſtant charge and 
culture; Beſides that it is none of the leaſt devourers of young 
Timber. 

And what ifa like cave, or indeed one quarter ofit, were (for 
the future) converted to the propagation of Fruit-trees, iz all 
parts of this Nation, as #t 3s already in fome, for the benefit of 
Cider 2 (oneShire alone within twenty miles compaſs, making no 
leſs, yearly, than Fifty thouſand Hogſheads) the commutation 
would (TI perſwade my ſelf ) rob us of no great Advantage ;, but 
preſent us with one of the moſt delicious and wholeſome Beverages 
in the World. | | 

It was by the plain Induſtry of one Harris (4 Fruiterer to King 
Henry #he Eighth) that the Fields, ad Environs of about thirty 
Towns, i= Kent only, were planted with Fruit, #o the univerſal 
benefit, and general Improvement of that County to this day; 
as by the noble example of my Lord Scudamor, and of ſome other 
publick-ſpirited Gentlemen ix thoſe parts, al Herefordſhire 7s 
become, in a manner, but one intire Orchard : And when his Ma- 
jelty ſhall once be pleas d, to command the Planting but of ſome 
. Acres, for the beſt Cider-fruit, at every of his Royal Manſions, a- 


'  mrongſ/t other of his moſt laudable Magnificencesz Noblemen, 


wealthy Purchaſers, a»d Citizens will (donbileſs) follow the Ex- 
 athple, til the preference of Cider (wholeſome, and more natural 
Drinks) do quite vanquiſo Hopps, avd. baniſh all other Drogues 
of that nature. | ba | 
But this Improvement (ſay ſome) wonld be generally obſtrufed 
by the Tenant, and High-ſhoon-men, who are all for the preſent 
profit ; their expeFations ſeldom holding out above a year or two 
at mM0ſr. | "+ 
| Ss 'tis anſwer d; That therefore ſhould the Lord of the 
Mannour #0t only encourage the Work by his owe Example, and 
by the Applanſe of ſuch Tenants as can be courted to delight in 
theſe kinds of Improvements 3 but ſhould alſo oblige them by Co- 
venants #0 plant certain Proportions of theme, and to preſerve then 
being planted. 2 
. To fortifie this profitable Delign, It were farther to be deſir'd, 
that (if already there be not effecual proviſion for .it, which 
wants only due execution and quickning) ex AQ of Parliament 
2:ight be procur'd for the Setting but of two, or three Trees in e- 
very Acre of Land that ſhall hereafier be encloſed, under the For- 
ſixfare of Six-pence per Tree, for ſome publick and charitable 
ork, #o be levy'd on the Defaulters To what an innumerable” 
multitude would this, 3n few years, inſenſibly monnt 5 affording 
infinite proportions, aud variety of Fruit throughout the Nation, 
which now takes a Potion for a refreſhment, and drinks its very 
Bread-corn! - 
IT have ſeen 4 Calculation of twenty Fruit-trees to every Five- 
pounds of yearly Rent ; forty to Tens ſixty to Fifteen 3 exghty to 
Twenty 3 
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Twentyz and ſo according to the proportion, Had all our Com- 
mons, ad Waſt-lands oze Fruit-tree but at every hundred foot 
diſtance, planted, and fenc'd at thepublick charge, for the bene- 
fit of the Poor, whatever might dye and miſcarry, enough would 
eſcape able to maintain a Stock, which woul - de theme a 110 
zwcredible relief. 4nd the Hedg-rows, and the Champion-grounds, 
Land-diviſfions, Mounds, a»d Head-lands (where the Plough rot 
coming, tis ever abandon'd to Weeds and Briars) would add 
yet conſiderably to theſe Advantages, without detriment to any 
Pan. 

As tonching the Species, if much have been ſaid to the preference 
of the Red-ſtrake before other Cider-Apples, this is to be added ; 
That as the beſt Vines, of richeſt liquor, and greateſt burthen, do 
ot ſpend much in wood and unprofitable branches; ſo nor does 
this Tree: for though other Cider may ſeem more pleaſant (ſince 
we decline to give Judgment of what is unknown to us ) we yet at- 
tain our purpoſe, if This ſhall appear beſt to reward the Planter, 
of any in preſent praFice; eſpecially, for the generality 3 becauſe 
it will fit the moſt parts which are addiGed to theſe Liquors, but 
miſs of the right kinds, and prove the' moſt ſecure from external 
injuries and Invaders. But to give Cider zts true eſtimation; 
beſides that it coſts no Fuel to Brew it,fand that the labour is but 
Once 4 Year 3 zt 7s good of a Thouſand kinds, proper for the Cure 
of many Dilcaſes, a kind Vehicle for any; ſenative Vegetable, or 
other Medical ingredients; That of Pepins e Specific for the Con- 
ſumption 5; and generally, all ſirong, and pleaſant Cider excites 
and cleanſes the Stomach, ſirengthens Digeſtion, aud Tefallibly 
frees the Kidnies and Bladder from breeding the Gravel and'Stone; 
eſpecially if it be of the gennine Irchin-field Red-Strake'z not omit- 
ting how excellently it holds out good many years to Improvement 
if full-body'd, and ſtrong even in the largeſt and' moſt capacious 

eflels3 ſo as wher: for Ordinary Drink oxr Citizens, and honeſt 
Country-men (ha// come to drink it moderately diluted (as now 
they do fix-ſhilling Beer ix London and other places) they will 
find it marvellouſly conduce to healtha;, nd yr A ee 
' it is ſo drank, affirm, that they are more ſtrengthned for hard 
Work by ſuch Cider, than by very beſt Beer. 

But not to refine any farther upon the rare effeFs of Cider, which 
is above all the moſt eminent, ſoberly to exhilarate the Spirits of 
#s Hypochondriacal Iſlanders,and by a ſpecific quality to cha ſe away 
that unſociable Spleen, without exceſs 5 we muſt ndt forget that 
the very Bloſſom of the Fruit perfumes, and purifies the ambient 

Air, which (as Dr. Beal well obſerves in his Hereford-ſhire Or- 
- Chards) 3s conceiv'd conduces ſo much to the conſtant Health and 
Longevity, for which that Country has been always celebrated, 
fencing their Habitations aud ſweet Receſſes from Winds, and 
Winter-i#vaſjons, the heat of the Sun, and his unſufferable 
darts : And if (ſ2ith he )we may acknowledge grateful _—_ for ,..cram, 
that they harbour a conſtant Aviary of ſweet Singers, which are orc. p.8. 
here retain'd without the charge of Ttaliar wires: To which 7 
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taunot but add his following option, That if at any.time we are in 
danger of being hindred from Trade in Foreign Countries, our Exg- 
liſh indignation may ſcorn to feed at their Tables, to drink of 
their Liquors, or otherwiſe to borrow or buy of Thtzz, or of any 
their Confederates, fo long as our Natzve Sol docs ſupply us with 
ſach excellent Neceſlaries; and whether this be not prophetically 
ſeaſonable in the preſent conjundure T leave wiſe men to conſider. 
Nor do we produce theſeInſtancesto redeem the Liquor from the 

ſuperſtition, prejudice, a»d opinions of thoſe Men who ſo mach 
_ magnifie the juice of the Grape above it + But we will bere add 
ſome Experiments from undenyable ſucceſs (in ſpite of Vintners, 
and Bawds to mens Palates)) were they ſufficient to convince us, 
and reclaim the vitiated 5 or that it were poſſible to diſpute of the 
pleaſantneſs, riches, ad precedency of Drinks and Diets, and ſo 
to provide for fit, competent, and impartial Judges ; when by 
Nature, Nation, or Climate (as we/ as by Cuſtom and Education) 
we differ in thoſe Extyeams. 
' Moſt parts of Africa and Alia prefer Coffee before our Nobleff 
Liquors ; India, tbe Roots and Plants before owr beſt Cookd Veni- 
ſon; Almoſt all the World crude water, before our Country Ale 
and Beer; and we Engliſh being gemerally -more for 1nfipid, Juſci- 
ous, or groſs Diet, than for theipicy, poignant, oylie, and highly 
reliſh'd, (witneſs our univerſal hatred of Oyls, French-wine, or 
Rheniſh without Sugar; our doating on Currans, Figgs, Pham- 
pottage, Pies, Pudding, Cake, ec.) renders yet the difficulty more 
arduous. "But to make good the Experiment. 

_. - About thirty years ſince one Mr. Taylor (a perſon well known in 
Hereford-ſhire) chaleng'd a London-Vintner ('f:nding him in the 
Country) That he would produce a Cider which ſhould excel his 
beſt Spaniſh or French-wine: The Wager being depoſited,He brings 
7 4 good Red -ſtrake to a private Honſe : On that Scene, all the 
Vintner could call to be Judges pronounce againſt his Wine ; Nor 
would any man there drink French-wine (without the help of Sy- 
gar) nor endure Sack for a full draught; and to thoſe who were 
not accuſtomed to either, the more racy Canaries were no more a- 
greeable than Malaga, too luſcious for the repetition. But this Wa- 
ger being loſt, our Vintnex Fexews hjs Chartel, upon theſe expreſs 
terms, of Competent and Indifferent Arbitrators. The Gentleman 
agrees to the Articles; and thus again after mutual engagements 
it. muſt be debated who were Competent Judges, and abfolutely In- 
different. . Mr. Taylor propoſes Three, whereof the odd Number 
ſhould by Vote determine - They muſt be of the fitteſt Ages too, or 
rather the fitteſt of all Ages, and ſuch as were inur d neither to Ci- 
der zor any Wine 5 and ſo it was agreed. The Judges convene ; 
viz. 4 Youth of tex years old, a Mani of thirty, and a Third of ſgx- 
ty; andby All theſe alſo our Vintner loſt the Battel. But this is 
mot enough; 'Tis aſſay d again by Nine Judges, the Ternary thrice 
over ; and there 'tis loſt alſo; To this we could add another,ever 
of the Cider of Ledbury (which is not yet the belt of Hereford- 
ſhire) which, when an experienced London-Vintner had taſted, he 

 wiſhd 
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wiſh'd had been Poyſon; for that if it 'were knowti where he 
dwelt;it would utterly undo hir Trade. 4nd here I will contlude ; 
for I think never was fairer Duel; nor canmore be reaſonablypre-. 
tended to vindicate this Bleſfing of God, and our Natibe Liquor 
from their contempt, and to engage our hr ev AGE 

To ſum up all ; If Health be more precions than Opinion, 7 wiſh Ti: veneciis 
our  Admirers of Wines, to the prejudice of Cider, beheld' buf thy 04: cogi- 
Cheat theeſelver 1he Sophiſtications, Tratsformarions Tranſom _ /=yg 
tations, Adulterations, Baſtardizings, Brewings, Trickings, 98 t0 !ſe Vinan ? 
ſay, even Arſenical Compaſlings of the Sophiſticated God they a- %. ©. 
dore ; and that they had as true an InſpeQion into thoſe Arcana ingeniouſly 
Lucifera, which the Prieſts of bis Temples (our Vintners im their cid by Dr. 
Taverns) do praZiſe:; and then let them drink, freely that will 3 jj. excetien 


"Aegoy ÞÞ udp; ' — Give me'good Cider, Diſcourſe of 
It is noted in our Aphoriſms how much this Beverage was efteery- © Adultre- 
ons of Wine, 


ed by: His late Majeſty, and Court, and' there referr'd to all the entered imo 
Gentry of the invironing Country, (*n0 ſtrangers to the beſt Wines) Þ< Begiher of 
when for ſeveral Summers i» the City of Hereford (ſo encompaſf 'd Sy Os ich 
with ſtore of it, and brought thither without charge, or extraor- thoſe other 
dinary ſabduftions) it was ſold for ſix-pence the Wine-Quart, not ny _ 
for the ſcarcity, but the excellency'of it : And for the Red-ſtrake, joined) fince 
that it has been ſeen there hundreds of times ( with vehement and publiſhed, &;. 


engaged competition compar d with the Cider of other the moſt owehnnyg Ro. 


j : ; | ety, Num.2. 
celebrated Fruit, when after a while of vapour, no mat: znſiſted 17. Drcemb.28. 
for any other Liquor in compariſon. Fan. 1662.page 


But it is from theſe Inſtances (may ſome ſay) when the World 2-06-6608 
ſhall have multiplied Cider-Trees, that it will be time enough to 
give Inſtructions for the right Preſſing and Preſerving of the Li- 
quor. The Obje@ion is fair - But there are already more Perſons 
better furniſh d with Fruit, than with Directions how to ule it as 
they ſhould ; when in plentiful years ſo much Cider is impair'd by 
the ignorant handling, and becomes dead and ſowr, that many e- 
ven ſurfeit with the Bleſling 3 it being rarely ſeen in moſt Countries, 
that any remains good, to ſupply the defeFs of another year; and 
the Royal Society would prevent all this hazard by this free An- 
ticipation. And yet when all this is ſaid, we undertake not to 
divine what excellent Cider other ſoils mey bear ; wor do we poſe- 
tively extol the Red-ſtrake farther than the bounds and confizes of 
Herefordſhire, for the Experiments we have produc'd; but becauſe 
there are doubtleſs many ſuch ſoils ſparſedly throughout this Nati- 
on; why ſhould it not incite our Induſtry to its utmoſt effort, and 
the commendable emulation of endeavouring to raiſe a yet kindlier 
Cider-fruit if it be poſſeble, and which may prove init ſelf as good, 
and as agreeable to the Soil where we plant it ? And certainly, 
much of this may fairly be expeFed, from the Trials, Calture, and 
Propagation of Kernel-fruits of innumerable ſorts, and from hope- 
ful Wildings, and the peculiarity of Grounds : I find that even in 
the Weſt-Indies, «t our Plantations of New England, one Gentleman 

in ConneQicut Colony, made 500 Hogſheads of Cider iz one year 
out of his own Orchard, and that though it be in great plenty a- 
mong 


The PREFACE. 


wong them , jet it is ſold for ten Shillings the Hogſhead. - 
' Tt now remains, that T ſhould make ſame Apology of wy ſelf, 
fo extenuate the tymeltuary Method of the enſuing Periods. In- 
deed it was not intended for a queint or elaborate piece of Art ; 
nor is it the deſign of the Royal Society.to accumulate Repetitions 
when they can be avoided ; and therefore in an Argument ſo much 
beaten as is that of dreſſing the Seminary, Planting, a»d modes of 
Graffing, i# has been with Induſtry avoided 5 ſuch rude, and im- 
perfe# draughts being far better in their efteem (aud according to 
 avy Lord Bacon's)) than ſuch as are adorn'd with more pomp, and 
oftentons circumſtances, for a pretence to Perfection. The. Time 
may come where the richneſs, and fullnels of thezr Colleftions ay 
worthily invite ſome more Indufirious Perſon to accompliſh that 
Hiſtory of Agriculture, of which theſe Pieces (like the limbs of 
. Hippolytus) are bat ſcattered parts: And it 7s their greateſt embi- 
tion for the Publique Good, to, provide ſuch Materials, as may ſerve 
to Raiſe, and Beautific that moſt deſtrable Structure. 
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CHAP. I. 
Of the Seminary. 


-/ E had not the leaſt intention to enlarge upon this Title,aF 
A ter we had well reflected on the many and accurate Di- 
o rections which are already publiſhed.as well in ourFrench- 


Gardiner, asin ſundry other Treatiſes of that nature,had not a molt ,,, 6c.je of 
worthy Member of the Royal Society(to whom we have infinite Ob- Yeavil in £4 
ligations) furniſhed us with ſome things very particular and re- 59 


m:arkable,in orderto the zzzprovement of ourSeminaries,8tocks,&c. 
which are indeed the very Baſigand Foundation of Cider-Orchards. 
It is from thoſe precious papers of hzs,and of ſome others (whole Ob- 
ſervations alſo have richly contributed to this Exterprize. that we 
ſhall chiefly entertain our Plazter in moft of the following Periods. 

Whoſoever expedts from the kernel of a rich or peculiar Apple of 

Pear to raiſe Fruit of the ſame kind, islikely to find many. obſtru- 
* tions and diſappointments: For the W:!/ding, (Crab or Pear) Po- 
2us Sylveſtris, being at the beſt the natural produd of the ſoundeſt 
kernel in the firmeſt land, and therefore the guſt of the Frxi# more 
ſtrongly auſtere, fierce, and ſharp, and alſo the Frxz# leſs and more 
woody 3 and the pleafanter or plumper and larger Apple being the 
effect of ſome inteneration, which inclines to a kind of rebatement 
of the natural ſtrength of the Tree; the beſt choice of kernels for 


Stocks indefinitely, (and on which we may graff what we pleaſe) 


ſhould be from the ſoundeſt 37/7/1di»g. For, 


A kernel taken from any graffed- Apple, as Pepin, Pear-main, &c. 


does moſt naturally propend to the wildneſs of the Stock. on which 
*twas inſerted, as being the natural mother of the kernel, which is 
the very heart of the Apple; and alſo from a more deep and ſecret 
Reaſon, to be hereafter unfolded. 


Apples and Pears requiring rather a vulgar and ordinary Field- 


{and, than a rich Gardex-mold, (as has been often ſeen to ſucceed . 


by frequent Obſervations) it has been found that kernels ſowed in 
a vaty high compoſt, and rank earth, have produced (large indeed, 
but) 3»ſipid Fruit, haſtily rotting on the Trees, before all the parts 
of it weremature, and diſpoſing to Cankers. Vid. Aphor. 33. - 
And ſometimes when they ſeemed in outward figure to bear the 
ſhape of graffed Apples.from whence the kernels came, yet theguſt 
did utterly deceive,wanting that vivacity and pungent agreeablenels. 
If the kernels of natural Apples (or of axgraffed Trees ) ſhould 
produce the ſame, -or ſome other variety of Apples, (as ſometimes 
it ſucceeds ) yet would this care be ſeldom opere pretiam, and at 
beſt but a work of Charce, the diſappointment falling out ſo often 
through the fickleneſs of the $0z/ - Or admit that the moſt proper 
and conſtant, yet would the very dews and rain, by various and 
mutable Seaſons, and even by the Air it {clf, (which operates be- 
yond vulgar perception, in the very changes as well of the wold, 
as'of the ſeeds and frazt) create — infinite alterations : And 
2 y | the 
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. the choice having been in all places(apparently for ſome thouſands 

of years) by propagating the moſt delicate of Fruits by the Graffs, 

tis almoſt a deſperate task to attempt the raiſing of the /zke, or bet- 
ter Fruit om the rudiments of the Kernel. 

Yet ſince our deſign of relieving the want of Wize, by a Sxcce- 
daneum of Cider, (as lately improv'd) is a kind of Modern Inven- 
tion, We may encourageand commend their patience and diligence 
who endeavour to raiſe ſeveral kinds of #ildizgs for the tryal of 
that excellent Liquor ; eſpecially ſince by late experience we have 

found, that Wildings are the more proper Cider-Fruits; ſome of 
them growing more ſpeedily, bearing ſooner, more conſtantly, and 
in greater abundance in leaner Land, much fuller of juice, and 
that more maſculine, and of a more Wizy vigour. 

Thus the famous Red-ſtrake of Hereford -ſhire 1s a pure Wilding, 
and within the memory of ſome nowliving firnamed the Scadamores 
Crab,and then not much known ſave in the Neighbourhood, &c. Yet 
now it would be difficultto ſhew that Ked-firake which grew from a 
kernel in that whole Tra@,all being fince become graffed Trees. Thus 
*tis alſo believed, That the Bromsbury Crab (which carries the fame 
in ſome partsof Gloceſterſhire) and many of the White 24»ſts, and 
Green Muſts,are originally Savages; as now in Someer ſetſhire they 
have a generous Cider-made of promiſcuous kernels, or argrafſed 
Trees, which fills their confidence that no other Cider does exceed 
itz and 'tis indeed ſtrong, and ofa generous vigour. 
| Nor dare we politively deny, but that even the beſt of our T4- 
ble-fruit came allo originally fromthe kerzel : For it is truly noted 
by my Lord Bacon, That the Fruit does generally. obey the Graff, 
and yields very little to theStock ; yet ſome little it does. 

The famous Bezyd' Hery, an excellent Musky Pear, was brought 
into the beſt Orchards of France from a Foreſt in Bretany, where 

- Itgrew wild, and wasbut of late taken notice of. 7 

' But now to the deep Reaſor we lately threatned : We have by 
an Experiment found ſome near affinity between the Kerzel of the 
Apple and the heart orinteriour of the Stock: For I ſaw ({ays Dr. 
Beale ) an old rotten Kernel-Trec bearing a delicate Summer-fruit, 
yielding ſtore of ſmooth Cider, ('tis call'd the French-Kernel-Tree, 
and is alſo a Dwart, as is the Red-{trake;) and examining divers 
Kernels, many years ſucceſſively, of that hollow and decayed Tree, I 
08 them always very ſmall of growth, and empty, meer skins of | 

ernels, rot unlike to the emaſculated Scrotum of an Eunuchz ano- 
ther younger Tree, iſſuing from the ſounder part of a Root of the 
ſame old Tree, had full and entire Kernels. 

And from ſome ſuch Obſervation might the produttion of Ber- 
beries, &c. without Stones, be happily attempted ; an Inſtrument 
fitted totake out the marrow or pith of the Branches, - the ſame 
Dr. Beale perform'd it;) for from the zumerical Buſh of that Fruit 
he found ſowe Branches produce Berberzes that hadno ſtones, others 
which had; andin — for the cauſe of the effe@, perceived, 
that the pith or heart was taken from theradicat,or main Branches, 
as the other was full of pith, and conſequently the fruit in perfecti- 
on; of all which (he writes me word) hi made ſeveral tryals on o- 
ther fruit, but left the place before he could fee the event. But he 
adds Theſe 


Or, /n Appendix concerning Fruit-Trees, &c, 


Theſe many years ( almoſt twenty) T have yearly tri'd Kernels in 
Beds of clean Earth, Pots, a»d Pans, and by the very leaves ( 4s 
they appear 4 in firſt ſMinging for one month) T could diſcern how 
far my Eſlays had civilizd 'cm ; The Wilder had ſhorter, ſtiffer, 
brown, or fox-colour d leaves, The more ingenuous had more ten- 
der, more ſpreading leaves; and approaching, the lighter verdure 
of the Berbery leaf when it firſt appears. He adds, 

Some Apples are call d Roſe-Apples, Roſemary-Apples, Gilly- 
flower-Apples, Orange-Apples, with ſeveral other adljun@&s, deno- 


minating them, from what Reaſon 7 know not. But if we intended 


totry ſuch i»fuſfors upon the Kernels (as ſhould endeavour toalter 
their kinds ) we ſhould not approve of the bedabbling them with 
ſuch infuſions, (for over-moiſture would rather enervate than 
ſtrengthen them) but rather prepare the Earth the year before, with 
ſuch z# ſuccations, and then hinder it from producing any Weeds, 


till ready for the Kernels, and then in dewy times, and more fre- 
quently when our Climate were ſurcharg'd with razz, cover the 


Beds and Pots with the ſmall leaves of Roſexmrary, Gillyflowers, or 
others odoriferous Bloſſoms, and repeat it often, tothe end the dews 
may meteorize, and emit their finer Spirits, &c. Or if any ſhall 


pleaſe to be ſo liberal of their $/ts and Calcinations of peculiar 


Virtues (though poſſibly the E/2y may indanger their ſeeds ) yet 
the —_— > ach tals finely reduc'd and ſtrewed fs eo 
their Beds, may bea more probable means, than thoſe Lignid 1n- 
fuſions which have hitherto been ſo confidently boaſted. For thus 
alſo we are in this Age of ours provided of more vigorous Ingred;- 
ents for trials than were known to the Ancients. Finally, | 
From what has been deduc'd from the 7:Iding of ſeveral parts, 
it may manifeſtly appear, how much more comgereal ſome ſoil is 
than other, to yield the beſt Ciger-frait from the Kernel ; and the 
hazle ground, or quicker mold warm andlight, much better than 


the more obſtinate c/ay or rankerearth,heavy, cold or wet : In hot. 


Gravelly-grounds, where almoſt no fort of Fruzt will grow, Pears 
will thrive; and a Friend of mine afſutes me, of Oxe that clave a 
Rock, and filling it with a little good Earth, planted a Pear-tree 
therein, which proſper'd exceedingly; and at this time, in the Town 
nor far from my dwelling, there 1s a Bourne Chreſtienne Pear-tree 
plentifully bearing very goodly fruit which grows in a narrow 
Court pav'd with flint and pibbles, and unleſs a little in the morn- 
ing, ſhaded from all the benign aſpects. I add this, that none may 
go hence without encouragement, 
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HE former thus eſtabliſh'd, after all hamours and varieties 
| have been ſufficiently wearied, we ſhall find the Wilding to 
be the hardieſt and moſt proper Stock for the moſt delicate Fruit : 
This confirm'd by Yarro, lib. 1. cap. 40. 1» quamcnng); arborem in- 
ſeras, &c. and 'tis with reaſon : However they do in Hereford- 
ſhire, both in praQice, and opinion, limit this Rule; and to pre- 
ſerve the guſt ofany delicate Apple (as of the Pear-main, Quince- 
Apple, Stockin, &c.) rather graft upon a Gennet-Mogyle or Cy- 
doddin-Stock, ( as there called ) thana Crab-Stock; but then 1n- 
deed they conclude the Tree laſts not ſo long 3 and 'tis obſerv'd, 
That Apples are better taſted from aclean, light land, &c. than from 
ſtiffer clay, or the more pinguid and luxurious foil, whence we 
may expect ſome aſliſtance fromthe civility of the Srock, which is 
a kind of prepared $8031, or foundation to the Graff; even as our 
very Tranſplantations into better ground is likewiſe a kind of 
Grajnug. LY 

rk in like manner our Maſter Yarro, loco citato concerning 
Pears; Si in Pyrum Syluvaticam, &c. The Wild-ſtock doesenliven 
the dull and phlegmatic Apple, and the Stock of a Gennet-Moyle 
ſweeten and improve an Apple that ſeems over-tart, as the Pome-roy, 
or ſome Greening, &c. or may rather ſeem to abate at, leaſt ſome 
Apple over-tart and ſevere. | | 

Your Crab-fiock would be planted about 0Fober, at thirty two 
Foot diſtance, and not grafed till the third $pring after, or at leaſt 
not beforethe ſecond. 

But if your deſign be for Orchard only, and where they are to 
abide, an zzterval of fixtcen Foot ſhall ſuffice for the Dwarf 
kind, or in the Grounds where the AKed:-ftrake,or other Fruit-trees 
are of ſmall bulk, provided the gr be yearly turn'd up with 
the Spade, and the diſtance quadrupled where the ploxgh has pri- 
ves this being the moſt expedite for ſuch as have no Narſery 
ground, 


CHAP. 


Or, An Appendix concerning Fruit-Trees, &c: | 


CH AP. III 
Of Grafts and Infitions. 


M an m__ of your Graffs from a conſtant and well-bearing 
ranch. 

| And as the $#ock hath a more verdant rind, and is capable to 
yield more plenty of juice, ſo let the Graff have more Eyes or 
Buds: Ordinarily three or four Eyes are ſufficient to give iſſue to 
. the S2p; but as well in Apples, and Pears,as in Vines, thoſe Graffs 
or Cions are preferr'd in which the bxds are not too far afunder, 
or diſtant from the foot thereof: and fuch a number of bxds uſu- 
ally determining the length of the Graff, there may divers C:ons 
be made of one Branch, where you cannot procure plenty of yhem 
for ſeverals. MN. 

As to the ſucceſs of graffing, the main point is, tojoyn the inward 
rind of the Ciop to the inward rind of the Stock, ſo that _—— of 
the One, may there meet with the ſap of the Other, and theſe parts 
ſhould be joyn'd cloſely, but not too forceably ; that being the 


beſt and moſt infallible way, by which moſt of the quick and juicy 


parts are mutually united, eſpecially towards the bottom, 

If the $rock beſo big as to endanger the pinching of your Graff, 
when the wedge is drawn out of the cleft, let the inner fide of the 
Greff, which 1s within the wood of the Stock, beleft the thicker, 
that ſo the woody part of the Cio may bear the ſtreſs, and the ſappy 
part be preſerved from bruiſing. Some by an happy-hand, do with 
good ſucceſs Graff without cleaving the Stock at all, only by Zeci- 
ſons in the Rind, as the IndufFrions Mr. Auſtin teaches us: But 
ſince this is not for every Ruſtic hand, norſeems to fortifieſo ſtrong- 
ly againſt impetuous Winds, before the Union be ſecare, there 
had need be ſome extraordinary defence. 

Chooſe the ſtreighteſt and ſmootheſt part 'of the 8#o0ck for the 
place where you intend to Graff: If the Stock be all knotty (which 
ſome eſteem no impediment) or crooked, refifie it with the fatteſt 
poſture of the Graff. | 

For a Greff covet not a Cioz too {lender ; for the Sux and Wind 
will ſooner enforce it to wither: Yet are we to diſtinguiſh, that 
for Inoculation, we take the Bud from a ſprig of the laſt year 
ſhoot; and moſt allow that the Coz ſhould alſo have ſome of the 
former with it, that it may be the ſtronger to Greff, and abide to 
- put cloſe into the &#ock,, which is thought to advance it in 

aring. 

In Hereford: ire they do frequently chooſe a Greff of ſeveral 
years growth; and for the graffing of ſuch large Stocks asare taken 
out of the Woods or Nurſeries, and fitted into rows for Orchards, 
they chooſe not the Graff ſo ſmall as in other Countries they re- 


quire them; which has, it ſeems, occafion'd ſome complaint _ 
taem 
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them that underſtand not the Reaſon of the firſt breach of this 
Note. Once for all, the ſtumpy Graff will be found much ſupe- 
riour to the ſlender one, and make a much nobler and larger Shoot. 
This upon experience. | 

Graff your Cons on that (ide of the $t0ck where it may receive 
the leaſt hurt from the South-weft Wind, it being the molt com- 
mon, and moſt violent that blows in Sywwer ; fo as the wind may 
blow zt to the Stock, not from it: And when the Zephyres of the 


. Spring are ſtirring, chooſe that Seaſox before all others for this 


work. 

Some there are who talk of removing the Stock about Chriſtmas, 
and then alſo Graff it ; which there be that glory they can ſucce(- 
fully do even by the fire fide, and ſo not be torc'd to expett a two 
or three years rooting of the Stock; But in this Adventure tis ad- 
viſable to plunge the Graff three or four inches deep in the Stock. 
Laſtly, tr | 

" HPF that the Rai get not into the clefts of your young 

raffed Stocks © Yet it has been noted, That many old Trees (quite 
Sky's with an inward hollowneſs ) have born as full burdens, and 
conſtantly, as the very ſoundeſt, and the Fruit found to be more 
delicate than uſually the ſame kind from a perfe&t and more entire 
Stock. | | 

Except ſome former caſe requires it, leave not your Graff above 
four, five, or (at moſt) ſix inches of length above the $7ock; for 
by the length it draws more feebly, and is more_ expos'd to the 
ſhocks of the 77d, or hurt by the Birds; and you ſhall frequent- 
ly perceive theſummities and tops of ſuch young Graffs tobe mor- 
tified and die. | 

The Gemnet-moyle is commonly propagated by cutting off the 
Branch a little below a Bzrr-kwot, and ſetting it without any more 
Ceremony 3 but if they be alſo graffed firſt as they grow on the Tree, 
and when they have covered the head, cut off below the Byrr, and 


' ſet, it is far better : In this ſeparation cur a little beneath the Brr, 


and peel off, or prick the Bark, almoſt to the 4ot : Thus alſo if 
the Branch have more knots than one, you may graff, and cut off 
yearly, till within half a foot of the very ſtem, which you may graff 
likewiſe, and. ſo let ſtand. | 

Now for encouragement in tranſporting Graff* at great diſtance, 
we find that with little care (their tops uncut and unbruis'd) they 
will hold good, and may ſupport the tranſportation by $e2 or . 
Land from OFosber or November to the very end of March: See 
Sir H. Plot's Offers, Paragr. 75. To which may be added, That if 
the Graff receives no hurt by lying in the Stock expos'd to all rain, 
dews, and ſeverities of inter froſts from December to Spring, (as 
has been experimentally noted; ) then (by a ſtronger preſumpti- 
on) in oyled, or rather waxen Leather, it may undoubtedly eſcape. 
Some preſcribe, That the exds ſhall be ſtuck in a Turnip : and ma- 
ny excellent Graffers (Gentlemen ſome of very good credit) have 
afſured us, That the Graffs which ſeemed withered, and fit to be 


caſt away, have proved the belt when tri'd. Thus in honeſt Bar- 
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24by Googes noble Heresbachins you will find it commended to 
| om your Cons in the ware of the Moon, at leaſt ten days be- 
ore you graf/ them 3 and Conſtantine gives this reaſon for it, That 
the.Graff alittle withered and thirſty,may be the better received of 
the Stock + Tknow ſome who keep them in Earth, from the end 
of OFober, till the Spring, and. will hardly. uſe them before. There 
are alſo other inducements for this praQtice, as Simon Harwood 
P4g- 4- has ſhew'd us; but none beyond our own experience, 
who have known Graffs gathered in December thrive and do pers 
featly. well. | | | 
The beſt expedient to covey Graffs is to ſtick the cyt ends in 
Clay, envelop'd with a clowt to preſerve it from falling off; and to 
wrap the other part of the Twigs in dry Hay or ſtraw-bands, which 
will ſecure them both from the Winds, Galling, and other injuries 
In Tranſportation : Nay, Thave known them ſent many hundred 
Miles from beyond the Seas accommodated to an ordinary Letter, 
and though ſomewhat ſhort, and with very few Buds, yet with 
excellent ſucceſs 3 and if this courſe were more univerſally confi- 
der'd, we might be furniſh'd with many great Cnrioſttzes with lit- 
tle difficulty or charge. DON 


- H A P. IV. 
Of Variety and Improvements. 


F any man would have variety of unexpected arid unknown 

I Apples and Pears, for the improvement of Cider, or Palate- 
fruit, there is more hope from Kerxels raisd in the Nurſery (as has 
already been directed) than from ſuch tryals of graffings as we have 
' yetſeen in preſent uſe. | 

But if we would recover the patience, and the ſedulity of the 
Antient (of which ſome brief account wilt follow) or liſten to 
ſome unuſual Propoſals, then may we undertake for ſome.variety 
by Infitions. ' | | 

To delude none with Promiſes, we do much rather recommend 
the diligence of enquiring from all Countries the beſt Graffs of 
ſuch Frxits asare already found excellent for the purpoſe we de- 
ſign: As from the Twrgoviens for that Pear of which Dr. Pe// gives 
ſo good and weighty informations; and of which I had preſented 
me ſome Graff, together with a taſte of the moſt ſuperlative Perry 
the World certainly produces 3 both which were brought near 800 
Miles, without ſuffering the leaſt diminution of Excellency, by my 
Worthy Friend Mr. Hake a Member of the R. Society, 1n the year 
1666, and taſting as high, and as rich as ever to the preſent yeark 
am writing this Paragraph. 


But as ſome ſorts are tobe enquired after for the Palate —_ | 
JO. : 4 e 
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Table, ſo'tisnow our main buſineſs to ſearch after ſuch as are excel- 
lent for their Liquor, either as more pleaſant, more winy,. or more 
laſting ; of which ſort the Bosbury bare-land-Pear excels.. The 
Red ſtake, Bromebary Crab, and that other much celebrated w5/d- 
7g, call'd the Oaken-pin,. as the beſt for:Cider 3 though. for ſuffici- 
ent reaſons we do yet prefer the Red-ſtrake, to oblige the emnleti- 
oz of other Countries, till they. find out a Fruit which ſhall excel 
it, and which wedo moſt heartily wiſh, - | 
- But to purſue the diligence of the Aztients, we direct the eye 
to a general expedient for all kind of varieties imaginable, and 
which wehold far better than to preſent the World with a Zzf# of 
the particulars either known, or experimented : For who indeed 
but a Fool will dare to tell Wonders 1n this ſevere Age, and upon an 
Argument which isſo environ'd with Izzpoſture 1n molt ##rzters old 
or new 2 Much leſs pretend: to Experiments which may fail to ſuc- 
ceed by default of an unhappy occaſion, when the coxcluſron muſt 
be, Penes Authorem ſit fides. NT. T 
- And truly men receive-no ſmall diſcouragement from the ugly 
affronts of Clowns, and leſs cultivated perſons, who laugh and ſcorn 
at every thing which is above their underſtanding : For example; 
I knew a man (writes Dr. Beale to me) and he a moſt diligent Plan- 
ter ad Grafter, who for thirty or forty years made innumerable 
Eſlays to produce ſome change of an Apple by Graffing - 1t ſeems he 
was ambitious to leave his Name oz ſuch a Fruit, if he coxld have 
obtained it ; but always fail 'd ; for he perpetually made his Trials 
pon Crab-ſtocks, or ſuch ("at leaſt) 45 did not greatly differ from 
the kind 3 and he ever found that the Graff would predominate. 
And how infinitely ſuch Men having loſt their own aims, will de- 
ſpiſe better Advice, weleave to obſervation. = 
However, let us add, That where nothing is more facile than 
to raiſe new kinds of Apples (in infinitum) from Kernels : Yet in 
that Apple-Conntry (fo much addiftedto Orchards) we could never 
encounter more than #wo or three perſons that did believe it : But 
in other places we meet with many that, on theother ſide, repute 
wildings,or(as they call them) Kerzel-frnit, at all adventure, and 
without choice, to be the very beſt of Cider-frnit, and to make 
the moſt noble Liquor. So much does the common judgment dif- 
fer in ſeveral Countries, ouge at no conſiderable diſtance, even 
in watters of viſible Fad, and epidemical experience. oK 
It has been ſoberly affirmed, that by graffing any white Apple up- 
on an Elm, it changes the Apple, and particularly to a red colour - 
I have a Direction where we may be eye-witneſles of the proof; 
whatever the Truth of it be, we are not over-haſtily to eret Her- 
cules's Pillars + but rather to encourage the Experiment. 
To gratifie yet the T»genions,inſtrudt others, and emancipate us 


all from theſe baſtinado Clowns, we are furniſh'd with many Argn- 


ments and proofs to aſſure a good ſucceſs, at leaſt for variety and 


_ change, if notfor infinite choice ; Two orthree antient References 


being duly premis'd ; namely, Firſt, 
x. That tis in vain to expect change of Apples from Graffingup- 
ondiffering Stocks of Crabs or Apples. 2. In 
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2. In vainalſo ate we to look for a kind Tree from a very much 
differing Stock: as an altered Pear to grow kindly ona Crab or Ap- 
ple-flock, & contra. There go about indeed ſome jugglings, but 
we diſdain tFname them. | | 

It 1s one thing to find the kindeſt $#ock for the Improvement of 
any Fruit; as the Crab-ftock for the delicate Apple, the 53/d' or 
Black-Cherry-ſtock, forthe graffs ofthe faireſt Cherries; the — 


Fine, (whote root makes beſt ſhift for relief) to accept the Graff: of 


the more delicate Vine; the iFhite Pear-Plum Stock, torthe Abri- 
cot, &c. and anotherthing it isto ſeek the: 8$r70ck which begets the 
wonder, variety, and that ſame tranſcendant and particular excel- 
lency we inquire after : 'For this muſt be at more remote diſtance ; 
and we offer from the Ancients to ſhow how it may beat any 'di- 
ſtance whatſoever : But the whole expedient ſeems to be hinted by 
Sir H. Plat, pag, 72. where he affirms, that 7f two Trees grow toge- 
ther, that be:apt to be grafſed one into another,then let'one branch 


into another, workmanly joyning Sapto\Sap.' This our Gardiners - 


call Graffing by Approach, and:is explicated at large by Colume/a. 

But in this expreſs Rule he is too narrow for our purpoſe, and 
far - ſhort of, old experience 3. as we find. it Parag. 63. where he 
| affirms, We may not graff a contrary F rait thereon.” Againſt this 
we urges That any contrary Fruit may be adventured, and any 
Fruit upon any fruitleſs 829ck growing 1n.propinquity- in te ſame 
Nurſery; as it is not only affirm'd, but ſeriouſly undertaken, and 
experimentally proved by the ſober Columela, in ſeveral of his 
Treatiſes ; Turn to the eleventh Chapter of his ff#h Book, (S8te- 
phens Edition ) Sed cum antiqui negaverint poſſe omne genus ſurcu- 
lorum in omnem Arborem inſeri, & illam.quaſs finitionen, qua nos 
panld ante uſo ſumus, veluti quandam legem ſanxerint, eos tantiine 


ſurculos poſſe coaleſcere, qui ſint cortice, ac libro, &- frutu _— 
of 


miles iis arboribns quibus inſeruntur, exiſtimauvimus erroren 

jus opinionis diſcutiendum, tradenddmque poſteris rationem, que 
poſſit omne genus ſurculi omni generi Arboris inſeri. And the ex- 
ample folows in a Graff of an 01ive into a Fig-ſtock, by Approach 
(as we call it, ) which he alſo repeats in the 27th. Chapter of his 
Book.De Arboribus, without altering a ſyllable. But poſlibly in 
this check at the Ancient he might aim at old: Yarro, whom we find 


threatnirig no leſs than Thanderbolts and Blaſts to thoſe who ſhould | 


attempt theſe ſtrange Marriages, and did not ſort the Graff with 
the Treez conſult 1b. 1. cap. 44. And yet you may ſee this Are af- 
ſum'd by Colume{/2 for his own invention (1500 years fince) to be 
10 newsto Yarro 200 years older; where he goes on, Eff alters 
ſpecies ex arbore in arborem inſerendi nuper animadver ſa in arbo- 
ribus propinquis, &c. Though here again we may queſtion our Ma- 
ſters »#per aniahdverſa too ; ſince before he was born Cato relates 
it as uſual to Graff Vines in the manner by them preſcribed, cap. 41. 
Tertia inſitio eft : Terebra vitew quam inſeres, &c. Which by the 
way makes us admire how the witty Walchins in his Diſcourſe De 
vitibus fru@tuariis, pag. 265. could recount the graffing of Vines 
amonglt the wonders of Modern hs K 
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| But it ſeems Y2rro and his Contewporaries did extend the pra- 
ctice beyond Cato; and ColumelUa proceeded further than Yarro, 
even to all ſortsof Trees, however diftermg in nature, quality, 
bark, or ſeaſon : And then Paladins aflumes the relflt, and gives 
us the particulars of the ſucceſs in his Poems, De Inftronibns. And 
to thefe four as in chief (no phantaſtical or counterfeit perſons) we 
refer the Induſtrious. 

But be pleas'd to take this note alſo: As ſoon as your Graff hath 
attained to a ſecond, or at fartheſt a' third years growth, take it 
off the Stock,, and then graff it upon a 8#9ck of a more watural 
kind : Forin our own Trials we have found a graff proſper the ſe- 
cond year exceeding well ; yet the third the whole growth at once 
blaſted quite to the very Stock, as if Yarro's Augurs had faid the 


 wotd. | 


 Tothis add, the making uſe of ſuch $tocks asn this Experiment 
may contribute ſome ſpecial aid to ſeveral kinds of humane 1#fir- 
mitics s As fuppoſe the Birch Tree for the Stone, the Elw' for 
Feavers, &c. For 'tis evident, that by ſuch 1»/ztions, the Branch 
may convert the Sap of the Root even of another ſpecies into its 
own nature, and alter all its properties; though in ſome they domi- 
zeer, as the Brapch of the Apple in the Rhamnus, or Mezerea, ac- 
quires a'Purgetivequality. And by theſe means why may not the 
Fruit by ual Xfarriages be rendred Cordial, Aſtringent, Pur- 
getive, Sudorific, Soporiferous, and even Deleterions and Mortal : 
But this we only hint. .- 

Moreover, To graff rather the #i/ding, or Crab, than the Pe- 
pin, becauſe the Wilding is the more natural; and Natwre does 
more delight in progrefr, than to be Ketrograde and go back- 
wards. | *s | | 
I ſhould alſo expett far more advance from a tyore pungent ſap, 
than from I»ſpid ; as generally we fee the beſt and vigorous juices 
to ſalute our Palats with. a more agreeable pignancy and tartneſs; 
for fo we find the reliſh of the Srockzwg- Apple, Golden Pepin, 
Pearmeiz, Eliot, Harvy, and all (both Ruſetings and Greenings ) 
to be more poignant than of others. | 

And here we note from Pal/adius, That the Ancients had the 
ſuccels which we all, and particularly Sir H. Plat, does fo frequent- 
ly deny, as i the particular of graffing the Apple on the Pear, & 
covtra. Let us hear him de Pomeo. 


The Graffed-Crab its buſhy Head does rear, - 
Much AMfetiorating the inſerted Pear « 

Its (elf to leave its #ildne fs does invite, 

And ina Nobler //xe to delight. 


Inſita proceris pergit concreſcere ramicr, 
Et fociam mutat malus amica Pyrum : 
| Sdque feros ſylvis hortatur linquere mores, 
Et part gandet nobiliore frui. _ | 
Pallad. de Infitionib. 436. 14. 
But 
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But poſlibly Pa/adins aſlum'd this Poetical expreſſion, upon pre- 
ſumption, that no man in his days durſt degrade the moſt excellent 
£2 nince to ſupport the Cyor: of another Fruit, which then muſt be 
of leſs eſteem, but we by our lux#ry have found the ſucceſs. 

And we have good argument to believe; That Virgil, and Co- 
Iamella, in ſeveral of their wonderful Relations of theſe kinds of 
mixture, (which but for the prolixity we might now recite) did 
not ſo far affe&t Wonders as to deſert the truth, 

You may alſo obſerve, That as well the French Gardiner, and 
our Modern Planters, have found the ſame benefit from the Stock 
of the £xince, as old Paladins did, it ſeems, acknowledgo z yer 


(as he conceiv'd) more hoſpitable ſtill with its own kindred, and 
that | 


Though the £xince-ftock admit all other Fruit, 
Its Cyo# with no other ſtock will ſuit : 
Scorning the Bark of Foreign Trees, does know 
Such lovely Frxit on no mean ſtexe can grow : 
| But the 2xince-Graff, to the Pnince-ſtock is joyn'd, 
Contented only to z-xprove its kind. SN 
Cum preſiet cunitis ſe fulva cydonia pomits, 
Alterins nnllo creditur hoſpitio. 
Roboris externi librune aſpernata ſuperbit, 
Scit tantnm nullo creſcere poſſe decus : 
" Sed propriis pandens cognata cubiliaramic; 
Stat, contenta ſuunm nobilitare bonum. 
Pallad.de Malo Cidonio. 


Laſtly, We did by unexpected chance find the facility of graf- 
fing the very youngeſt Stocks, even of one years growth, by the 
Root : At a ſecond removal of the $2ocks (being then of two years 
growth) we obſerved ſome Roots ſo faſt cloled together into one, 
as not to be divorced : Hereupon we concluded, If cafualty, or 
negligence, chance of ſpade, or opprefiion of neighbourhood did 
this, by Art it might be done more effectually, and poſlibly to 
ſome defirable purpoſe 3 for that then the ſtock was more apt tore- 
ceive a maſtering 1zpreſſzon 3 and any Gardez Plant whatſoever 
might by this proceF interchange and mingle their Roots. But this 
can extend no farther than the $tock may prevail with the Graf 

And thus we have preſented our diligent C:deriſt with what Ob- 
ſervations and Arguments of Encouragement, grounded on fre- 
quent Experience, we have received from our moſt ingenious Cor- 
reſpondents, eſpecially the Learned and truly Candid Dr. Beale, in 
whoſe Perſoz we have 1o long entertain'd'you : and to thefe we 
could add ſundry others,were 1t not now time (whiles we diſcourſe 
of poſſebilities) to conclude with ſomething certain, and to ſpeak 
of what we have. 

For the kindsthen of Cider- Apples in being 3 Glouceſter-ſhire af- 
fets the Bromsbury Crab; Itaffords a ſmart, winy Lzquor, and is 
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peculiarly hardy, but not ſo proper for a cold and late-bearing 


Climate, it being not ripe in hot Land till the end of Autumr, nor 
fit to be ground for Cider till Chriſtmas, lying fo long 1n heaps and 


preparation. | 
It isin the ſame $8hire that they likewiſe much eſteem of the white 


and red Muft- Apple, the ſweeteſt as well as ſowreſt Pepir, and the 
Harvy-Apple, which (being boyl'd) ſome prefer to the very beſt of 
all Ciders; though from any experience we have yet ſeen, we can- 
not recommend it, and it will want more particular and infallible 
Dire@ions before we can be reconciled to the Adverinre, which 
we have obſerved ſo trequently to miſcarry. 

But about Loxdoz, and the more Southern Tra@s, the Pepir, 
and eſpecially the Golden, is eſteemed for the making of the moſt 
delicious of that Liquor, moſt wholeſom, and moſt reſtorative; and 
indeed it may (in my poor judgment) challenge thole perfe@7o2s 
with very good reaſon. 

By othersthe Pearmair alone 1sthought to come in competition 
with the beſt; but, ſay they, the Cider is for the moſt part found 
of the weakeſt, unleſs encourag'd with ſome agreeable Pepin to 1n- 
ſpirit it 5 whereas this isto be taken according to the conſtitution 
of the Fruit ; for even Pepins do differ asmuch from Pepirs in Taſt 
and Liquor, as the Kind, and the $01 diſpoſe themz nay, though 
of the ſame Fpeczes ; ſo as the Czder of the Pearmain (though like- 
wiſe very different) does notſeldom exceed it inthar briskneſs which 
others attribute to the Pepir, which 1s for the moſt part more 
ſmooth and leſs poinarnt - I conceive a' good way of extratting the 
Spirits of theſe Fruits, might prove a likely Criterion to ground 
our judgments on in all theſe niceties ; whilſt by the way, we may 
note, that of all Apples,that bear one general Name, the Pepin ſeems 
the moſt to differ ; and the Cider from the genuine Cider-Fruzt, 
keeps neareſt to the ſame ſtrength and reliſh. 

Some commend the Fox-Whelp; and the Genmet Moyle was once 
referr'd to the very Redſirake, and before the Bromsbury Crab 3 
ut upon more mature con{ideration, the very Criticks themſelves 

now Recant,as being too effeminateand ſoft for a jadicions Palate. 

The Red-ftrake then amongſt theſe accurate Taſters hath obtain- 
ed the abſolute preeminence of all other C:der-frait, eſpecially in 
Hereford-ſhire, as being the richeſt and moſt vz0xs Liquor, and 
now with the more earneſtnels commended to our pradice, for its 
celerity in becoming an Orchard, being ordinarily as full of Frazt at 
ten years _— as other Trees are at twenty ; the Pepir or Pear- 
main at thirty : And Jaſtly, from that no contemptible quality, 
That though the ſmiles of it intice even on the Tree,as being indeed 
better than moſt other Table fruits whilſt hanging, yet it needs 
no Priapxs for ProteQor, ſince (as beautiful as 'tis) it has no ſuch 
temptation to the Taf?, 'till it be either baked, or converted into 
Cider. The ſame may be affirmed alſo ofthe Bromsbary Crab, Bare- 
land-Pear, and many other Wildings, who are noleſsat their Self- 
defence; yet the Gennet-Moyle at due matwrity, has both a gentle, 
and agreeable reliſh 3 their unagreeableneſs to the Palate (as elſe- 
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where noted) proceeding only from the ſeparation the jnice 
makes from the Pulp, which even Children do remedy by con- 
| tuſjing them on their ſharpned Elbows; which ( if throughly 
weighd) ſeems to diſpute, if not overthrow ſome Hypotheſes of 
Fermentation. | 6 

In ſum, The AKed-ſtrake will at three years graffing give you fair 
hopes, and laſt almoſt an hundred years; if from ſundry mens 
Experience of more than 60 years, we may divine, and that it agree | 
with the Soy]. And the Gennet-Moyles haſten to an Orchard for © Sugoor 
Cider without trouble of Ars or Graffing : But Mote, That this _ id 
Tree is very apt to contraCt a bur-knot near its Trunk, where it be- 
ginsto divide; and _ cut off under that boſs, commonly grows 
(if ſo ſet) and becomes ſpeedily a Tree, except it encounter an ex- 
traordinary dry S#mmer the fir{t year to give it check. And though 
the knack of graffing be ſo obvious, yet this more appearing faci- 
lity does pleaſe the lazy Clowns, that in ſome places they neither 
have nor deſire any other Orchards ; and how this humour pre- 
vails you may perceive by the haſty progreſs of our Kentiſh Codlin 
in moſt parts of Ergl/and. But this haſty growth and maturity of 
the Tree is by another Teſtance confirm'd to us from that worthy 
Gent. Mr. Blount of Orletor, who writes me word, that ſome of 
the rejeted Spray, or Prunings of the Gemnet-Aloyle, taken by 
chance to rice a Plot of Peaſe (though ſtuck into the Earth but at 
April ) put forth root, grew, blollom'd, and bore Apples the 
ſame year. | | 

But to advance again our Red-ſirake, evenabove the Pepin, and 
the reſt (beſides the celerity of the improvement and conſtant bur« 
then) conſider we the moſt incredible produdt, ſince we may expet 
from each Apple'more than double the quantity ; ſo as in the ſame 
Orchard, under the ſame cx/txre, thirty Red-ſtrake Trees ſhall at ten 
years grafting yield more Cider than a hnndred of thoſe Pepins, 
and furmount them in proportion during their period at leaſt fixty 
or ſeventy years: So that granting the Cider of the Golden: Pepin 
ſhould excel, ( which with ſome 1s precarious) yet 'tis in no wile 
proper for a Cider-Orchard, according to our general delign, not 
by half ſo ſoon bearing, nor {o conſtantly, nor in that quantity, nor 
fulneſs or ſecurity; for as 'tis no tall Tree, ſo is it leſs expos'd to 
blaſts and the like inconveniences; befides, it is a good kztchin- 
fruit for the ſeaſon it continues, 

Concerning Perry, the Horſe-Pear and Bear-land-Pear are repu- 
ted of the beſt, as bearing almoſt their weight of ſpriteful and wz- 
ous Liquor. The Experienced prefer the tawny or ruddy ſort, a 
as the colour of all other moſt proper for Perry: They will grow 46h. 34- 
in common-fields, gravelly, wild, and ſtony ground, to that large- 
neſs as 0zze only Tree has been uſually known to make _ or four 
Hog ſheads : That of . Bosbery, and ſome others, are ſo tart and 
harſh that there is nothing 'more ſafe from plunder, when even a 
8 wine will not take them in his mouth. But thus likewiſe would 
the abundance preſerve theſe Fruits, as we ſee it does in Nor- 
mandy. 
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f Some have reckon'd the Codling among the Cider-fraits, it is 
a Tree of Conſort, propagated by cuttings, improv'd by Graffing, 
continable. to Cont eſpalieres or Hedges, but more plentifully bear- 
ing when more at liberty. "3 


CHAPY. 
« 
Of the Place and Order. 


E do ſeriouſly prefer a very wild Orcherd, as mainly in- 
wW tended for the publick utility, and to our parpoſe of ob- 
liging the People, as with a ſpeedy Plantation yielding ſtore for 
Erder : Upon this it is that we do ſo frequently inculcate, how well 
they thrive upon Arable, whilſt the continuing it fo accelerates 
the growth in almoſt half the time: And if the Arable can be fo 
levelFd (as commonly we ſee it for Barly-land) then without de- 
triment it may aſſume the Ornament of Cyrxs, and flouriſh in the 
DPuincunx. | 

If it be ſhallow Land, or muſt be raisd with: high Ridges, then 
'tisneceſfary to have more regard of planting on the tops of thoſe 
eminencies, and to excuſe the unavoidable breach of the decaſſrs, 
asmy Lord Yerulam excuſcth the defe&t of our humane phanſes in 
the Conſtelations, which obey the Omnipotent order rather than 
ours : Add to this the rigour of the Royal Society, which approves 
more of plainneſs and w/efulneſs, than of ziceneſs and curioſity 5 
whiles many putting themſelves to the vaſt charge of levelling their 
grounds, oftentimes make them but the worſe; fince where the 
places are full of gaſtly inequalities, there may be planted ſome ſorts 
of Cider fruit, which is apt by the great burden to be preſfsd 
down to the ground, and there (whites it hides Irregularities) to 
bear much better, and abundantly beyond belief ; for ſo have been 
ſeen many ſuch recumbent Pear-trees bear each of them two, three, 
yea, even to ſix or more Hog ſheads yearly. 

And for this Cider, whiles we prefer ſome ſorts of Wildings 
which do not tempt the palate of a Thief, by the caution we ſhall 
not provoke any man to repent his charge from the neceſlity of 
richer and more reſerv'd Encloſures; Though we have frequently 
ſeen divers Orchards ſucceſsfully planted on very poor Arable, and 
even inſtony Glebe, gravel and clay, and that pretty high on the fides 
and declivities of His, where it only bears very ſhort graſs, like 
to the moſt ordinary Common, not worth the charge of Tillage - 
And yet even there the Texarts and Confirers lometimes encloſe it 
for the Frxit, and find their reward, though not equally to fuch 
Orchards as are planted on better ground, and in the Vallies. 
Hence we ſuggeſt, That if there be no $#atxte for it, 'twere to be 

. wiſhed there were a Law which ſhould allow endeavorrs of this 
nature 
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hatute out of the Common: field, to encloſe for theſe: Excourage- 
ments; (ince both the Publick and the Poor (whatever the clamour 


15) are advantaged by ſuch Ezcloſurer, as. Tuſſer in his old Rhimes; 
and all indifferent obſervers apprehend with good reaſon. 


True indeed it is, That all Land is not fit for Orchatding; Go as 


even where to form juſt 7-cloſeres being either too ſhelowand dry, 
or too wet and ſtarving : But this (ſatth the judicious Mr. Bnck- 

land ) we may aver, That there are few Pariſhes, or Hamlets in Eng- 
" land where there are not ſome fat and deep Hendlands capable of 
Rows of Trees; and that ( as bath been ſaid )the raiſed Banks of 
21 Incloſures generally by the advantege of the depth, fatnefs, and 
health of their Mold, yield ready opportunity for planting R 

and in many Countrys wzultitudes of Crab ſtocks fit to be graffed;) 

in which latter (faith he) I have frequently obſerved very goodly 
' Fruit-bearing Trees, when in the ſame ſoil Trees in Orchards bave 
| beenpoor and worth nothing. To conclude, | | 

If the foil be very bad and unkind, any other Frei? (which it 

may more freely yield withoutrequiring much depth, and leſs Sur) 
may be planted inſtead of Apples. In the niean time for thoſe who 
| ſhould rather chooſe to confine their Czder Plantation into a'nar- 
rower circle : It has been calculated, that one Acre of Ground 


contain an hundred Red-ſtrakes at 20 foot interval z which (fup- - 


poling to have coſt five pounds to perfect the Orcherd) may well 
yicld the owner an hundred buſhels, one treewith another at ſeven 
years growth 3 which at but ſ#x perce per Buſhel amountitig to fifty 
ſhillings and the Herbage twenty, ought to be no diſconragertient 
ro the planter z ſince by the eighth or nineth year he may expect 
at the ſeaſt three hundred buſhels, and in fruitful years 500 Buſbels 


worth eighteen pence the Buſhe/, an extraordinary improvetient, as | 


will appear upon calculation. 
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CHAP. VI 
Of Tranſplanting, and Diſtance, 


"T: HE moſt proper ſeaſon for Tra»ſplanting is before the hard 
Froſts of Winter furprize you, and. that-is a competent 
while before Chriſtmas : And the rhaini point is, to ſee that the 
Roots be larger than the Head 5 and the more ways that extends; 
the better and firmer. . " Fn | 
If the $rock ſeemsable to ſtand on its owni three or four les (as 
we may call 'em,) and then after ſcettlemetit ſome ſtones be heaped or 
laid about it, as it were gently wedging it faſt, and ſafe from Winds 
(which ſtones may after the or third year be removed) it 
will alve from the main danger: For if the Roots be much 
the firſt Sprizg, it will hardly recover it. | 
You 
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You may tranſplant a Fr«it-Tree almoſt at any tolerable ſeaſon of 
the Tear, eſpecially if you apprehend it may be ſpent. before you 
have finiſh'd your work, having many to remove :- Thus, let your 
Trees be taken up about 4/halontide, (or as loon 35 the /eaf be- 
gins to fall:) then having trimm'd and quickned- the Roots, (et 
them ina'P:e, forty, fifty, or a hundred together, yet fo as they 
may be covered with mold, and kept very trcſh: By the Spring 
they will be found well: cured of their woxnds, and fo ready to. 
ſtrike roo7 and put forth, that being Tranſplanted where they are 
to ſtand, they will take ſuddenly, and fcldom fail ; whereas being 
thus cut at Spring they recover with greater hazard. 

The very Roots of Trees planted in the ground, and buried 
within a quarter of an Inch, or little more, otthe level of the Bed, 
will ſprout, and grow to be very good Stocks. This and the 0- 
ther being Experiments of our own, we thought convemient- to 
mention. | | 

By the oft removal of 'a #7ild-ftock, cutting the: ends of the 
Roots, and dif-branching ſomewhat of the Head at every change of 
place, it will greatly abate of its natural wi/4neſs,and 1n time bring 

rth more civil and i»genuons Fruit : Thus Gil/y-flowers do'(by 
oft removals, and at” ſa/- 2007: eſpecially) increaſeand multiply the 
leaves. '' / _ -- R | 

Plantinot too deep 3 for the over-tarf is always richer than the 

: #ext Mold. How material it is to keep the coſt or fide of the 
Stock, as well in Fruit-trees as in Foreſt, we have- ſufficiently di: 
-cufsd; nor is the Negative tobe prov'd. 
SceAph.z5. For the diſtznce in Fields, they may be {ct from thirty two to 
. ſixtyFoot, ſo:asnot to hinder the Plowgh, nor the benefit of manure 
and foil 3 but in hedg-rows as much nearer as you pleaſe, Sun and 
Air conſidered. | 


ww 
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CHAP. VI. 
165-1. Of the Fencing. 


Eeing a Cider-Orchard is but a wild Plantation, beſt in Arable 

1,3 wellenclosd from Beafts, and yet better on the Tops, Ridges, 

- and natural Inequalities, (thongh with ſome loſs of Order, as we 

« ſhew'd,) one of the greateſt diſcouragements is the preſerving of our 

Trees being planted, the raifing of them ſo familiar. 

. Wethiavenn our $ylv2 treated in particular of this, as of one of 

' the moſt material obſtacles 3' wherein yet we did purpoſcly omit one 

'Expedient, which came then to our hands from the very Induſtri- 

-ous Mr: Bucklazd to the Learned Dr. Beal: You ſhall haveit in his 
- own words. ' | | 

"This of Fencing ſingle Trees »ſeth to be done by Rails at great 

i charges 3 


Or, 1 Appendix concerning Fruit-Trees, l " * OO 
charges 3 or by Hedges and Buſhes, - which every other, year muſt be 
renew'd, and the materials not to be had in all places: neither. I 
therefore prefer and commend tq you the err ſuing form of Plant) 


and Fencing, which is more cheap and eaſte, and which hath o-- 


ther Advantages in it, and not commonly known. TI never ſaw it 
but once, and that imperfe@ly performed; but havepratisd it my 
ſelf with ſucceſs: Take it thus. | | + a 
© Set your Tree on the Green-lwarth, of foe or ſex inches under.it 
if the ſoil be very healthy ; if moiſt or weeping, half 2 foot above 
it; then cut a Trench round that Tree, two foot or more in the 
clear from it : Lay « rank of the Turts, with the graſs outward, 
xpon the inner ſide. of the Trench towards your Platt, and ther a 
ſecond rank upon the former, and ſo a third, and fourth, all order- 
ly plac'd, (as in a-Fortification) and. leaning towards the Tree, 
after the form of aPyramide, 'or larger Hop-bill: Always as you 
Place a row of Turls in compaſs, you muſt fill up the inner part of 
the Circle with the looſe Earth of the ſecond (pit which you dig, out 
of your Trench, and which is to be two foot and. half. wide,, or 
more, as you deſire to niount the hillock, which by this means 
you will bave rair'd about your Plant wear three foot in height. 
At the point it needs not be above two foot er eighteen inches dia- 
metre, where you may leave the Earth in forme of a Diſh, to convey 
the Rain towards the body of the Tree; and upon the top of this 


hillock prick up five or ſix ſmall Briars or Thorris, .binding then 


lightly to the body of the Plant, ' and you have finiſh'd the work, - 
6 The commodities of this kind of Planting are, 


Firſt, Nezther Swine, wor Sheep, nor any other. fort of Cattel cax . 


annoy your Trees. | =_- 
Secondly, Ton may adventure to ſet the ſmaller Plants, being 
thus raiſed, and. ſethr'd from the reach. of Cattel, | 
Thirdly, -Towr Trees faſter in the Hillock againſt violence of 
Winds, without: Stakes to fret avd canker them. -—. 
Fourthly;” 1fthe ſoil be wet,” it i hereby made healthy. | / 
Fifthly, 7f very dry, the hillock-defends from the outward heat. 
Stxthly,, 7t prevents the Couch-grals, which for the firſt years in- 
| ſenſibl, robs moſt þlants is Jendy Sfebegs apt to graze. And, | 
Laſtly, The grating bank wil! recompence the niggardly Farmer 
for the waſte of his Ditch, giich efperis ſe he will ſorely bethink.. 
' In the (econd or third y2ar ( by what time your Roots pread;) 
the Trench, 5f theGrowrkd be »oiſt, 0+ Seaſons wet, will be near 
flU'd'up again by the freading of Cattel ; for it need. not be clean- 
ſed; but then you muſt renew your, Thorns: Tet, if the, Plantef” be 
curious,” I ſhould edtaſes cofling Up ro ran quantity of rich 
"M6ld iuto the bottom of t e -] rench the ſecond year,. which may 
. improve the growth, md invite the obts to ſpread. 
--  T# th# manner of Planting, where the (oil # not rich, the exat 
Planter ſhould, add alittle quantity.to each Root of Barth from a 
" frequented* Hligh-way;.gr rd w ere.Cattel ere kept 3 One Load 
will ſuffice for ſox or 


© ©3þan rotten foil or looſe Eirth 5 the- fat Mold beſt agreeing wed 
. | ; 


even Trees; this being much mort-proper 
_ ©xhe Apple Tree: Aaa 
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POMOMS:.: | 
The broader and deeper your Ditch is, the higher will be yout 
Bank, and the ſecurer your Fence; but thew you muſt add ſome 
good Earth in the ſecond year, as before. 
| a þ ſubjoyn, That only Trees of an upright growth be thus 
planted in open grounds; becauſe ſpreading of low growing Trees 
will be ftill within reach of Cattel as they encreaſe : Nor have I 
met with any inconvenience in this kind of Tranſplanting (which 
is applicable tq all ſorts of Trees) but that the Mole and the Ant 
may find ready entertainment the firſt year, and ſometime im- 
pairs a weak rooted Plant; otherwiſe it rarely miſcarries. In 
un, 4 
4 This manner of Fencing is ſoon executed by an —_— 
Work-man, who will eaſily ſet and guard (1x Trees in a Winter 
day. Thus far Mr. Buck{and : To which we ſhall only add, That 
thoſe which are planted in the Hedg-rows need none of theſe de- 
fences; for (I am told) in Hereford-ſhire in the Plantations of their 
Quick: ſets, or any other, all men did ſo ſaperſtitionſly place a Crab- 
ſtock at every twenty foot diſtance, as if they had been under ſome 
rigorous Statute requiring it; and I am of Opinion, that 'twere 
better to be content with Frnit in the bordering Monrds, than to 
be at all this trouble toraiſe T#»ps, or temporary banks in the midſt 
of an T»cloſure; or if Pears will thrive in the Plain of the 0r1- 
yard, as we frequently ſee them, (where neither Apple or other 
Fruit could in appearance be expetted) then Crabs, which may be 
raiſed on the Hfornds, will kindly mix the Liquor into very good 
Beverage. 


C H A P. VII. 
Of Pruning and Ute of the Fruit-Trees. 


HE Branches are to be lopp'd in proportion to the bruiſes of 
| the Roots, whoſe fibers elſe ſhould only be quickned, not 
altogether cut off nor intangled : For the. Top, let : ltle of each 
arm be lopp'd in Cider-fruzt only ; but for the Pears, cut two or 
three buds deep at the ſummities of their aſpiring Brasches, juſt 
above the eze (lanting; this will keep them from over-haſty mount- 
ing, redyce them into ſhape, and accelerate their bearing. 
© To this we add again out of Dr. Beals Hereford ſbire Orchards, 
Pag- 23- 1=. « graffed plant. every Bough.ſbould be lopped at the very 


- ops, in Apples and Pears, as in Cherries and Plums, if Tran ſplant- 


£d without violation of Roots, which, only indeed renders it lefs 
Is wo kinds of neturel Plants tbe ,Boughs ſbould not at all be 
lopped, but ſome taken off cloſe ta the Trunk, that the Root at 
+f Tranſplantation be wot engaged to maintain too many Suckers, 
if Gifs Po hi 


=» © i. 


Or, An Appendix concerning Fruit-T'rees, &c. 
this to be underſtood, though of ſuch as grow naturally from the 
Kernel, or the Bur-knot ; eſpecially if removed after they are well 
rooted, And this muſt be done with ſuch diſcretion, that the 
Top-branches be ot too cloſe together; for the natural Plant 3s apt 
to grow ſpiry, and thereby fails of fruitfulneſs. Therefore let the 
reſerved Branches be divided at a convenient roundneſs., 

The Branches of thoſe we call natural Plants ( for uſually the 
Graffed generaly fail) that are cut off, maybe ſet, and will grow, 
though ſlowly. | | 

Tf the Top prove ſpiry, or the fruit unkind, ther the due remedy 
muſt be in re-grafting. See" Chap. xxv1ij. #n Sylva. 

Beſides the Perrys, dri'd and preſerv'd Fruit, ſejals the Pear- 
| Tree (and beſt the moſt barren, or Pig-taile, as they call it, which 
#s the Wild Pyraſter) for its excellent colour d Timber, hard and 
levigable ( ſeldom or n0t ordinarily worm-eaten) eſpecially for 
Stools, Tables, Chairs, Piſtol-Stocks, Inftrument-Maker, Cabinets; 


and very many works of the Joyner, (who can make it eaſily to 


counterfeit Eboney) and Sculptor, gither for flat, or emboſs'd- 
. Works, and to Engrave wporr, becauſe the Grain intercepts not the 
Tool. And ſo is likewiſe both the Black-Cherry (eſpecially for 
the Necks of Muſfical-Inſtruments) and the Plum-Tree. 
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ANIMADVERSION, 
F ſome of the following Diſcourſes ſeem- leſs 


conſtant, or (#pon occaſzon) repugnant to one 

another, they are to be conſider d as relating 

only to the ſeveral guſts, and guiſes of 
Perſons and Countries, and not to be Foked up- 
on as recommended Secrets, much leſs impog'd, 
farther than upon Tryal they may prove grateful 
to the Publick, and the different inclinations of 
thoſe who affe theſe Drinks : nor in reaſon ought 
any to decry what is propos d- for the univerſal 
Benefit ; ſznce it cofts them nothing but their ci- 


vility to ſo many obliging Perlons. 


LE 


WOO 


a 
| GENERAL , 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Concerning . 


CIDER: 


E that wauld treat exatly of C:derand Perry, maſt 
lay his foundation ſo deep as to begin with the n 
Soyl : For as no Culture or Graffs will exalt the 
French Wines to compare with the Wines of 
Greece, Canaries, -and A ſo neither 
will the Cider of Bromyard and Ledbury equal that of Hamlacy, 
and Kings-Capel, in the fame ſmall coor of Hereford. 
2. Yet the choice of the Graff or Frait hath ſo much of prevya- 
'lency, that the Red-Strake-Cider will every where excel commyn 
Ciderg as the Grape of Frontignac, Canary, or Baccharach, excels 
the common French Grape at leaſt, till by time and traduQion it 
degenerateth. | | 
3. I cannot divine what S9yl or what Fruit would yield the beft 
Cider; or, how excellent Cyder or Perry might be if all $01s jn 
common and all Frxit were tried ; but for thirty years I have tried 
all ſorts of Cider in Hereford-(bire, and for'three years I bave'tried 
the beſt Cider in Somerſet-ſhire, and for ſame years I have had the 
beſt Cider of Kerns and Eſſex at my call; yet hitherto T have al- 
ways found the Cider of Hereford-ſtire the beſt, and 6 adjudged 
by all good Paletes. - But I ſhall rejoice to be better informed, and 
. truly from all other Countries 3 and do both wiſh and hope, that -, 
ina ſhort time, we ſhall every where be rich in many Improve- 
ments. BD es 
.--4- I cannot undertake to particularize all kind of $9f, no more 
than to compute how many ſyZables «may be: drawn from the 4!- 
phabeft; the number of Alphabetical Elewentz being better known 
than the Ingredients and Particles of Soil, as Chalk, Clay,Gravel, 
Saud, Merle, (the tenaciouſneſs, colour, and! innumerable other 
qualities, ſhewing endleſs diverfities; ) and rhe Fruit of Crabs, Ap- 
pler,and Pears, being as variousas of Grapes, Figs, and Pluaes, 
5.. Yet in profs, this I note; That as Bacchus amat colles, and 
a light ground, ſo obr beſt Cider comes from the hot Rie-Lands : 
In tar #heat-Laxd it is mote (huggiſh ; and in white, (tiff cl 
| | Tay 


Concerning Cider. 

| Lavd (as in wooPhope in Hereford: ſhire ) the common C3der retains 
a thick whey-colour, [and. nor. good; Only ſadh-as riſeth there (by 
the diligence or ſome Art of the Inhabitants) is beighs and Fox 
and (& lively, that they are aptto challege the belt. 

6. Some Cider. mixath kindly with Kater'ih the he didersl, and 
will hold out a good ſmall #ixe, and leſs inflaming, all the follow- 
ing S#mmer. Some Cider: (as of Loxg-bope, a kind of ſour #ood- 
Land Country of Herefordſhire) will notbear any mixture of W4- 
ter, but;ſoon decay,y and turn; more harſh: and four: And-thus we 
noted in. ks td ſome courſe. Wines ſtuck like paint in the ai 4 
mw 5 to incorporate with'the; Water :Y3 d' Hye,and other 

fines; did ſpread "themſelves more: freely, 2 As Lk Is more 
Rene than baſer metals. = © om 

7. Some would, for A fit, extol the Cider of Peravaies, "9 of 
Pepins ; (and of: Pepins I'\have:found a'cogeyial Liquor, leſs af- 
As ſplenetick perſons, as in mine own experience I conceived: ) 

1 Sir, Henry Lingen, once. tolled the, Cider.of- ful ( as richly 
. bedewl the ( Glaſs like the belt Canaries 3): ape fu oe heals of 
TOR eng-Aple matt been tried amonglt us, ner 
- expectation Fe ugh, perhaps by evil hearing Yer Mr. Grie- 
ten! A zl | re of Stocking-Aples and. May-Pears, 
tried, (as fake i it) by. hi himſelf: After. many years trial. of thoſe and 
'many ny Ee kinds, et ned Preke carried-the common fame, and 
admirers. The Gernet-Moyl Cider 
lle to tender Palats; and it Jax: require 
f id EP to.underſtand the  preferency. of. (Hed: | 
Irs e,: whoſe mordicant: ſiveetneſs moſt agreeably 
2 "wel, "endearing the. reliſh to all fAagrant pts. : ES Cary ob- 
: Jiges,: "Wo and ſbarpens the ftorach with. its maſculine and winy 
, Vigas 5 /and, many th extol it. for exceeding the. ordi 
French-Weae nad 6; Par pron ant-it. ſhould not be ſo ſtrong as Wire, ler 
| perlons abroad addi& themſelves to meer 
« 246 ng % My with diluted. Wine, as, uſually. for tem- 
n, and then Jet the trial be made, whether the Pepin Cider 


2 


#>» ai *%6i%4 


Py will retain the wizy. vigour in, g rater proportion of 
Fo to this, That they commonly mingle, ater in. the 
Apples (2 good quantity) whiles they, grinde the ie 


"and 1. ger, » ct at that time, , docs.fo pleaſing] 
an [ TEE, fermentation, and maturity of tray 

tis quite another ;and far more pleaſantghing tha f Yelling thr 
| ater were mingled, in ben Cupat Eins ing tige; 2s $4l# 
row wi ,not. give Ad; pr Oh or rs half 


» x fri 
The "YF 7 nj TY more Die nb and the 7 Kor 
| 4" ow - pier the Apple, than in beſt wg 


fruit, 
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. Frait, in which the juice and the palp ſeem friendly to diflolve to- 
together on the tongues-end. bh the: of 
10. The Liquor of beſt Cider-frait im the Apple, in beſt ſeaſon 

of ripeneſs, is more brisk and ſmart than that which grove duller 

Cider : And generally the fierceſt Peage, and akind of tamer Crabs, 

(and ſuch was the Red-ſirake called in my memory) makes the more 

winy Cider. | | gh 

' I1. Palladins demieth Perry to bear the heat of Summer; but 

' there is a Pear in Bosbury, and that Neighbourhood, which yields 

the Liquor richer the ſecond year than the firſ#, and ſo by ny ex- 

perience very much amended the third year : They talk much high- 
er 3 - but that's beyond my account. | | | 
12. As Cider 1s for ſome time a flu ; fo by like care it ma 

| be retained to. keep the Memorials of many Con ſuls 3. and thele 

ſmoaky bottles are the zzappy Wine. My Lord Scudamore ſeldom 

_ of three or four years ;' and he 1s-nobly liberal to offer the 
rial.” | (74.28 

, 13. As red Apples, ſo red Pears (and amongſt them the red 

Hor ſe-pear next to the Bosbury) have-held ' out beſt for the ſto- 

mach anddurance : But Pears do leſs gratifie the ſtomach than 4p- 

les. | | 1s 

£ 14. The ſcaſon of grizding theſe harſh Pears is after a full matu- 

rity, not till they have dropt from the Tree, and there lain nndet 

the Tree, or in heaps, a week, or thereabouts. es 
15. And fo of Cider-Apples, as of Grapes, they require full awa-. 
znrity, which is beſt known by their natural ſragrancy 5 and then 
allo, as ripe Grapes require a few mA EavS ſo do all Apples, 
as about a week or little more, fo they be not bruiſed, which ſoon 
turns to rottenneſs; and better ſound from the Tree than rotten 
from the heap; thobgh yet the juice of Apples and Pears (yea, 'of 
Cherrys or Grapes) is not altogether deſtroy'd, or quite putrified, 
as ſoon as the Pulp ſeems to be' corrupted ; neither haply needs © 
there ſuch curioſity, to cull and pick them fo accurately, as ſome 
ſcribe, though doubtleſs the cleaner, and leſs comaminated, the 
ter. 42 TIT”, Ig 
16. That due maturity, and ſome reft ori the heap, does makes 
the Liquor taſte rather of Apples than winy, hath no more truth, (if 
the Cider be kept tofit age) than that very old Cheeſe doth taſte of 

a Poſ/et. ao ; 
= The harſher the wild-fruzt is, the longer 1t muſt lye on 

heaps 3 for of the fame fruit, ſuddenly ground, I have taſted good 

Fer-juice; being on heaps till near Chrzſtmas,” all good-felows cal- 

led it Rheniſh-wine. + | pO | Te 

. 18. The Grinding is ſoniewhat conſiderable, rather too much "MINTEOY 
than too little 3 here I ſaw a Al in Somerſet ſhire which grinds , 57/9 = 
halfa'Hog ſhead at a griſft,and ſo much the better ground for the fre- &ions i» dir. 
quent rolling. - © © © "Newburghs 

-19: * Soonafter grindingit ſhould be pref, and immediately be 7/7275.7 
put into the Yeſe!, that it may ferment before the ſpirits be difſi- C. Taylors. 


pated'3 and ther alſo in fermengng __ the Yent-hole ſhould not S Cr indas 
; L. 2 of it ups 


1 
Concernmg Cider. 


be ſo. wide as toallow a prodiga] waſte of the ſpirits; and as ſoon 
as the ferment begins to allay, the Yeſels ſhould be filed of the 
ſame, and well ſtopped. $ 

20. Of late 'tis much commended, that before it be preft, the Li- 
quor and Auf ous for tqpr and twenty hours ferment together 
in a Yat for that purpole, covered, as Ale or Beer in the Teft-var, 
and then tunned up. This is ſaid to enrich the liquor, and to give - 
it ſomewhat of the ti##&ure of ſome red Apples, as I have ſeen, and 
very well approved. | * 

21. As Sx/phur hath ſome uſe in #izes, ſo ſome do lay Brim- 
ſtone 08 aragge, and by a wire let it down into the Cider-Yeſſel and 
there fire it ; and when the Veſſel is full of the ſyroak, the liquor 
. ſpeedily poured in ferments the better. I cannot condemn this, for 
Sulphur is more kind to the Lyngs than Cider, and the impurity 
willbe diſcharged in the ferment. 
' -22. Apples qver-long hoarded before grinding will for a long 
time hold the liquor thick; and this liquor will be both pleaſant, 
and as I think, wholeſome ; and weſee ſome rich Wines of the later 
Vintage, and from Greeee, retain a like craflitude, and they are both 


meat and drink. | 
'23. I have ſeen thick harſh Cider the ſecond Summer become 


clear and yery richly pleafant 3 but I never ſaw clear acid Cider 
TECOVET. , 

| 24. Wheat or Leven i5good and kind in Cider, asin'Beer 5 Ju- 
2iper-berriex agree well and friendly for Cougbs, weak Lungs, and 
the aged, butnotat firſt for every Palate : The moſt infallible and - 
undiſcerned improver, is Mufterd a Pint tocach Hog ſhead, bruiſed, 
as for ſauce, with a mixture of the ſame Cider, and applied as ſoon 
a$ the Veſlel is to be cloſed after qa moqg> 

. 25, Bottleing is the next iayprover, and proper' for Ezder 3 ſome 
put two ar three 'Raifins into every Bottle, which is to ſeek aid 
from the Vine. Here in Somerſetſbire I haveſeen as much as a Wal- 
zut of Sugar, not without cauſe, uſed for this Country Cider. 

26. Crabs donot haſten the decay of Perry, but preſerve it, as 
Salt preſerves fleſh. But Pears and Crabs being of a thouſand kinds 
require mare 4pboriſers ;, this only I would Note, that Leed which 

fuſes Apples, is generally civil to Pears, and Crebs mingled with 
them, bt a rich and wholſome Eder, arg} basſometimes challen- 
ged even the beſt Red-ſtrake. : 

27. Neither Wheat, Lener, Sulphur, nor Afuſiard, are uſed but 
by my few 3 and therefare are nat neceflary to make Czder laft 
well, to | 


e 


r, two, three, or four years. 

28. The time of drawing Cider into Bottles is beſt in Agarch, 

it being then clarified by. the #3zter, and free from the heat of the 

SUM, 

29. In drawing, the beſt is neareſt the heert or middle of the Veſ- 
{e], as the Telk in the Egg. 

30. Red-ftrakes are of divers kinds, but the namets in Here- 

Jong appropriated to one kind, which is fair | and large, of 1 

high purple colour, the fmell ki the Tree a very ſbras, 


ſoon 
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| ſoon bearing a full burden, and ſeldom or never failing till it decays; 
which is much ſooner than other Apple-trees. Tis lately ſpread 
all over Hereford-ſhire ; and he that computes ſpeedy return, and 
true Fine, will think of no other C:ider-Apple, till a better be 


found. | 


31. I faid the Red-ſirake is a ſmall fbreb, 'tis of ſmall growth 


where the Cider proves richeſt, for ought we have yet feen in He- 
refordſhire, viz. in light quick land; and. if the lard be very dry, 
jejune and ſhallow, that and other Cider-fruit (eſpecially the Gen- 
zet>moyle) will ſuſpend the ſtore of fruit alternatively every other 


year; except ſome Bla '* or (urpriſing Froſts in the Sprizg alter 


on Method ; for two bad years ſeldom come together, very hard- 
y three. | 
32. In good ſoil, I meanof common field (for fat land isnot beſt 
for C:der-fruit, but common arable) I have ſeen the Treesof good 
owth, almoſt cqualling other C:der-trees, the Apple larger and 
dom failing of a good burthez : thus inthe Yales of Wheat-lands, 
in ſtrong Glebe or Clay, where the Cider is not fo much extolled? 
but ſtill $ack is Sack, and Canary differs from Claret ; ſo does 
the Red-ſirake-Cider of the Yale excell any other Cider of the 
foreſaid ſoil, ſuch ps is already celebrated for its kindneſs to good 
Cider. | | | 
33. Yet this diſtinction of Sozl requires much experience, and 
great heed, if we inliſt upon accurate direfions ; for as Laxrew- 
berg ſaith, in pingui ſolo non ſeruntur omnia refe, neqz in macto 
nihil, And for Gardens, Flowers, and Orchards, TI would chuſe 
many times ſuch lands as do not pleaſe the Husbandman, either for 


Wheat or ſweet Paſture, which are his chief aims; and thus Eax- - 


remberg, In Arida & tenni terra felicivs proveninnt Ruta, Al- 
lium, Petroſelinum, Crocus, Hyſſopns, Capparis, Lupini, Satareia, 
Thymma ; Arbores quog; tenne & macilentum ſolum atnant ; itemgz 
frutices pleriq; Hujuſmodi arbores ſunt, Pomus, Pyrus, Ceraſus, 
Prunus , Perfce, Cotonea, Morns, Juglans, Corylus, Staphylodens 
drum, Meſpilns, Ornus, Caftanea, ec. Frutices, ſcil. Vitis, Ber- 
beris, Geniſta, Juniperus, Oxyacantha, Periclymenum, Roſa, Ri- 
beſitum, DOva, Spina, Vaccinia, e*c. | | 


- © 24. But here alſo we muſt diftipguiſh, that Pears will bear in a 


very ſtony, hungry, gravely land, {uch as Apples gvill not bear in 5 / 
and Ao ſeen Pots bear in a tough binding hungry Clay, when | 


Apples could not ſor well bear it ( as the ſmooth rinds of the Pear- 
trees, and the Moſſie and canker'd rinds of the Apple trees did 
. prove) the roos of a Pear-tree being it ſeems more able tofpierce a 
ſtony and ſtiff ground. And Cherries;Mulberries and Plums can re- 
joyce in a richer ſoil, though by the ſmalnefs of the Roots, the ſhal- 
lower ſoil will ſuffice them: * And the @xizces require a deeper 

ound, -and will bear with-ſome degrees of hungry land, if they he 
applied with a due meaſure of ſucculency, and neighboring mop 


ſture.; and the other /brbs, according.to the ſmalneſsof their roots, | 


do generally bear a thinner land. I haveſeen a ſoil ſo nuch' too rank 
for Apples at." Plumes, that all their fruits front year to yeay were 
B bb 2 always 
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always worm-eaten , till their lives were forfeited to the fire. 
35. To take up from theſe Carioſpties, the molt uſeful reſult to 
our purpole 3, we have always found theſe Orchards to grow beſt, 
laſt longeſt, and bear moſt, which are frequently tilled tor Barley, 
heat, or other Corn, and kept (by Cxlture and ſeaſonable reſt) 
in due ſtrength to bear a full crop. And therefore, whereas the 
Red-ffrake might otherwiſe without much injury be planted at ff 
teen or twenty toot diſtance, and the beſt diſtance for other Cider- 
fruit hath heretofore been reputed thirty, or two and thirty foot; 
very good husbands do now allow in their largeſt Zzcloſures (as of 
20, 40 Or 100 Acres) fifty or ſixty toot diſtance, that the Trees 
may not much hinder the Plow, and yet receive the benefit of 
Compoſt; and a Horſe-teems well governed will (without any da- 

nage of danger) plow cloſe to the Trees. | 

. 36. In ſuch foul as is here required, namely of good TiHege, an 
Orchard of grafted Red-ſirakes will be of good growth, and good 
burthen, within #ex or twelve years, and branch out with good 
ſtore to begin an encouragement at three years greffing3 and (ex- 
cept the land be very unkind) will not yield to any decay within 

ſixty or eighty years, which is a mans age. 
: .Z7. In ſome ſheets I rendred many Reaſons againſt Mr. _ 
of Oxford, why we ſhould prefer a peculiar Cider-fruzt, which in 
Herefordſhire are generally called Muſts 3 (ſo we name both the 
Apple and the Liquor, and Pulpe as mingled together in the contu- 
ſion) as from the Latine Auſtur. White-Mnſis of divers kinds, 
Red-cheek'd and Red-ſtreak'd Muſts of ſeveral kinds, Green-MuiZs 
calkd alfo Green-filet, and Blew-ſpotted : Why, I fay, we ſhould 
prefer them for C:der, before Tqble-fruit, as Pepins, Pearmains, ec. 
And Ido ſtill infiſt on them: 1. The Liquour of theſe Cider-frnits 
and of many kinds of auſtere fruit, which are no better than a ſort of 
full ſacculent Crabs,is more ſprightful, brick and winy. For Eflay, I 
ſent up many bettles to Lowden,that did me no difcredit. Secondly, 
Orte buſhel of the Cider-frxit yields twice or thrite as mach liquor. 
Thixdly, The Tree grows more in three. or four years than the 
others in ten years, as I oft times remarked. Fourthly, The Tree 
bears far greater ſtore, and doth more generally eſcape Blais and 
Froits of the Spring. I might add, that ſome of theſe, and efpe- 
- cially ſuch, Peevs, as yield the belt Perry, will beſt eſcape the hand 
of the Thief, and may be truſted in the open field. 
38. By the fir F, ſecond and forrth of theſe Reafong, I muſt ex- 
clude the Gennet-Mogle from a right Cider-fruit, it being dry and. 
very apt to take froi7y blaZ#s 3 yet it no Table-freit, but property: 
a baking fruit, as the ruddy: colour from the Oven ſhews. _ 
39. I faid:that the right C:der-ſruit qanls called Meſss, and 
deſerving the: Latine name Huſtum, is of divers kinds; andl have 
| to. note more expreſly that there is a; #ed-SFnak'd 2dnſt (as L 
have often feen) but not generally known, that. is quite differing 
from the famous, Red-ſtreke, being much: leſs, fomewhat oblong 

andlike ſome of the white 24x/#s in ſhape, and full of a very goc 
winyliquor. Lcould willingly name the:per ſoxs and place where 
| the 
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the diſtin& kinds are beſt known : it was firſt ſhewed rije by Fohx 

Nafſb of Aftperton in Herefordſhire 3 and for ſome years they did in 
ſome places diſtinguiſh a Red-firake, as yielding a richer Red* 
ffrak'd Cider of a more fulvons or ruddy colour ; but this difference, 
as far as I could find, 1s but a choice of a better i= ſo/ated or raddy 
fruit of the beſt kind, as taken from the Soxth part of the Tree, or 
from a ſoil that. renders them richer. But my Lord Scudamore's 
is ſafely of the beſt fort 3 and Mr. 1hingate of the Grange in Diwmoc; 
and ſome of Kizg s-capel, do beſt know theſe and other differences, 
Straked-Mnſi, right Red-ſtrake, red Red-ſtrake, &c. 

40. The greeniſh 24f, (formerly called in the Lea»guage of the 
Country, the Green-fillet) when the Liquor is of akindly ripeneſs, 
retainsa greezneſs equal to the Rhemiſh-glaſs; whichlT notefor thetn 
that pM no C:der to be fit for uſe till it be of the coloxr of old 
Sac» |; 

41. To dire& alittle more cation, for enquiry of the right Ked- 
ſtr4ke, I ſhouldgive notice that ſome Months ago, Mr. Philips of 
| Monntaguem Somerſet ſhire, (hewed me a very fair large Ked-ſtrake 
Apple, that by ſmell and fight ſeemed to me and to anothet of Here- 
fordſhire then with me to be the beſt Red-ſirake 3 but when we 
did catit, and taſte it, we both denied it to be right (the other 
with much more confidence than my ſelf ) but Mr. P4:lips making 
Cider of it, this week invited me to it, aſſuring thar already it e- 
quals or reſembles High: conntry-Wines. It had'not ſuch plenty of 
Juice as our Red-ſtrakes with us, and it had more of the rice rey 
neſs of Table-frait, which might be occaſioned, for ought I know, 
by the purer and quicker foil. This Apple is here call d Merzor- 
T5not, and great ſtore of them ate at Meriot,-a YiYage not far di- 
ſtant : Poſhbly, this Aeriot may prove to be the Red-ſtrake of 
Somzer ſetſhire, when they ſhall pleaſe to try it apart with equal di-' 
ligence and conſtancy as they doin Hereford-ſbire : This frait is of 
a very lovely hxe, and by ſome conceived to be of Aﬀinity to the 


Red-Fer ſey- Apple, which is reported to tinge fo deeply : In trath, 


there-can hardly be a deeper Purple, than isour tight Hereford ſhire 
Red-ſtrake, having a few flreaks towards the Eye, of a 4ark colour, 
or Orange-tawny intermingled : But, 'tis no wonder if an Apple 
ſhould change its Naw in travelling ſo far beyond the Severs, when 
even in this Conntry, moſt ſorts of Apples, arid efpecially, Cider- 
fruit, loſeth the Name in the next Yilage. . 


42. I may now ask why we ſhould talk of other Cid4tr-frait or 


Perry, if the beſt Red-ſtrake have all the aforeſaid pre-eminences of 
richer and more wisy liquor, by halfſoorter an Orchard, more con- 
ſtantly bearing, ec. An Orchard of Aed-ftrakes is commonly as full 
of fruit at tex years, as other-Cider-fruit at twenty years, or as the 
Pepin and Pearmain at thirty or theteabout. Fo Ls 

43. To this may be Anſwered, that all ſo:/s bear not Apples, and 
to-fome ſoils other Apples may be more kind; ad if-we be drrven 
to Perry, much we may fay both in behalf of the Pe++y, and of the 
Pear, of the fruit, and of the Tree; It is the goodHer Free for x 
Grove, to ſhelter a houſe and walks fron $#mmers htd? and Win- 
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ters cold Winds, and far more laſting ; the pleaſanteſt Cider-pear 
of a known name amongſt them, 1s the Hor ſe-peer. And it is much 
argued, whether the White-hor ſe-pear, or the Red-hor ſe-pear be the 
better 3 where both are beſt, within two Miles they differ in judg- 
ment. The Pear bears almoſt its wezght of ſprightful winy Liquor ; 
and I always preferred the tawny or ruddy Horſe-pear, andgeneral- 
ly that colowrin all Pears that are proper for Perry. 

44. I rejected Paladins againſt the durableneſs of Perry ; his 
words are, Hyeme durat, ſed prim2 aceſcit eſtate, Tit. 25. Febr. 
poſſibly ſo of common Pears, and in hotter Countries; but from 
good Celars I havetaſted a very brisk lively and winy liquor of theſe 
| Hog fopery during the end of Sxmmer; and a Bosbury-pearT have 

named and often tryed, which without bottleing;1n common Hog s- 
heads of vulgar and indifferent Ce4ars, proves as well plealanter 
as richer the ſecond year, and yet allo better the third year. A ve- 
ry honeſt, worthy ' and witty Gentleman of that neighbourhood 
would engage to me, that in good Ce/ars, and in careful cuſtody, it 
paſketh any account of decay, and may be heightned to a kind of 
Aqua-vite. I take the information worthy the {tile of our modern 
Improvements. {A 

The Pear-tree grows in common fields and wild ſtony ground, to 
the largeneſs of bearing one, two, three or four Hog ſheads each 


car; | 

45. This Bosbury-tree, and ſuch generally that bear the moſt la- 
ſting Liqzor and winy, 1s of ſuch #»ſufferable taſte, that hungry 
Swine will not ſme{ toit; or if hunger tempt them-to taſte, at 
firſt cruſh they ſhake it out of their »0uths3 (I fay not this of the 
Horſe-pear) and the Clowns call other Pears, of beſt Liquor,Choak- 
pears, and will offer money to ſuch as dare adventure to taſte 
them, for their ſport; and their mouths will be more fiapified than 
at the root of Wake-robin. | 

46. A row of Crab-trees will give an improvement to any kind 

of Perry; and fince Pears and Crabs may be of as many kinds as 
there are kerzels, or different kinds or mixtures of ſoils ; in a ge- 
neral Chara@er I would prefer the largeſt and falleſt of all auſtere 
: 47. Mr. Lill of Mark-h:Þ (aged about go years) ever obſerved 
this Rule, to graff no wild Pear-tree till he faw the frat ; if it 
proved large, juicy, and brisk, it failed not of good L7quor. But F 
{ce cauſe to fay, that to graff a young tree with a riper graff, and 
known excellency, 1s a ' gain and haſtens the return. 

-. 48. Mr. Speke (laſt high $heriff of Somer ſetſhire) ſhewed me in 
his Park ſome ſtore of Creb-trees, of ſuch huge Bulk, that in this 
fertile year he offered a wager, that they would yield one or two 
Hog ſheads of Liquor each of them; yet were they fmall dry 
Crabs. ; ; 

_ 49. 1 have feen ſeveral forts of Crabs (which are the natural \4p- 
ple, or at worſt but the /ild- Apple) whichare as large as many ſorts 
of Apples, and the Liquor wizy. ; 

50. I havediſclaimed the Guſt of Funiper-berries in Cider j 
| | trie 
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tried it only owce for »:y ſelf, and drank it before Chriſtmas : pol- 
fibly in more time the reliſh had been ſubdued or improved, as of 
Hops in ſtale Beer, and of Rermnet in good Parmaſan. Neither was 
the Guſt to me otherwiſe unpleaſant than as Annis-ſeeds in Bread, 
rather ſtrange than odions; and by cuſtom made grateful, and it 
did haſten the clarification, and increaſe the briskneſs to an endleſs 
ſparkling : thus it indulgeth the Lazgs, and nothing more cheap 3 
where Juniper grows, a Girl may ſpeedily fill her lap with the Ber- 
ries. . 

If Barbadoes Ginger be good, cheaper, and a more pleafant pre- 
ſerver of Beer, it muſt probably be moſt kind for Cider : For firſt, 
of all the improvers that I could name, bruiſed Muſtard was the 
beſt ; and this Gzzger hath the ſame quick, mordicant vigour, in a 
morenoble and more Aromatique fragrancy. Secondly, Cider, (as 
I oft complain) is ofa ſluggiſh and ſomewhat windy nature 3 and 
for ſome Months the beſt of it is chain'd up with a cold ligature, 
as we fancy the fire to be lock'd up in a cold Flint. This will re- 
lieve the priſoner. And thirdly, will affiſt the winy vigour for 
them that would uſe it inſtead of a ſparkling ine. Fourthly, "Tis 
a good fign of much kindneſs, and great friendſhip : it will both en- 
liven the ferment for ſpeedier maturity, and allo hold it ont for 
more duration, both which offices it performs m Beer. 

51. Cider being windy before maturity, fome that muſt not 
wait thelciſure of beſt Seaſor: do put ſprigs of Roſemary and Bays 
in the Yeſſe/; the firft good for the head, and not unpleaſant ; the 
ſecond, an Antidote agamſt InfeFions ; but leſs pkaſant till time 
hath incorporated.the Taſtes. X | OY 

52. And why may we not make mention of all theſe Xtixtares, 
as well as the Ancients of their Yinum Marrubii, Vinum Abroto- 
nites, Abſyntbites, Hy ſſopites,, Marathites, Thymites, Cydonites, 
Myrtites, Scillites, Violacenum, Sorbi, ec. 

53. And, for mixtares, I think we may challenge theUncients, 
in naming the Red-reſpy 5 of which there is in this County a Lady 
that makes a Bozels, the beſt of $nwwer drinks. And more yet 
if we name the Clove-july-flower, or other Jaly-flowers, a moſt 

rateful Cordial, as it is infuſed by a Ledy in Sfaffordſdire, of the 
Family of the Deverenx's, and by fortie'Ledev of this Country. © 

54. I could alſo give ſome account of c#erry wine, and Wine 
of Plum ; the laſt of which (in the beſt Eſſay that have yet ſeen) 
is hardly worthy to be gamed: But, I conceive, and have ground 
for it, that ſome good Liquor and Spirits may be drawn from ſome 
ſorts of them, and in qugntity - And the vaſt ſtore of Cherrys in 
ſome places, under a perry the pound, and of Plams that bend the 
Trees With their burdens, ind their expedite growth makes itcheap 
enough; and as in the other, ſo in theſe, the large Emgliſhor Dutch 
ſbarp Cherry, makes the Cherry-wine 3 and the fall black, tawny 
Plum, as big as a Walnut (not the kind of Heart-Cherries, nor the 
Plum which divides from the ſtore) make the #ine. Their cheap- 
neſs ſhould recommend them to more general uſe at Tables, when 

dryed like Prunel/as (an eahie art) and then wholſomer. 
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- 55. To feturn for Red-ſtrake 3 'tis a good drink as ſoon! as well 
fermented, or within a Month, better after ſome Froſt; , and 
when clarified 5; rich Wine, when it takesthe colozx of old Sack. 


| In a good Ce/ar it improves in Hog heads the ſecond 'year; in 


Bottles and ſandy Cellars keeps the Records of late revolutions and 
1s —_— 2xere the manner of laying them up in ſand- 

OHſes. | 

\ 56. [tried ſome Bottles all the Summer in thebottom of a Four 
tain; and I prefer that way where it may be had. And 'ris ſome- 
what ſtrange if the Land be neither dry tor a ſayd-bouſe, nor four- 
tainonsfor this better expedient. When Cider. is ſettl'd, and alto- 
gether, or almoſt clariff'4, then to make it ſprightſul and wing, it 
{konld be drawn into well cork'd and well bound bottles, and kept 
ſome time in'/and or water 3 the longer the better, if the kind be 
good. And Cider being preſerved todue ege, bottd (and kept in 
cool places, conſervatories, and refrigerating (prings) itdoes almoſt 
by time turn to Aqua-vite 3 the Bottles ſmoak at the opening, and 
it catches flame ſpecdily, and will bura like ſpirit of Wine, with a 
fiery taſte 3 and it is a laudable way of trying the vigour of Cider 
by its promptneſs to bur, and take fire, and from the quantity of 
Aqua-vite which it yields. Cider affords by way of Diſtiation 
an incomparable and uſeful Spirit, and that in ſuch plenty, as from 
four Barts, a full Pint has been extracted. 

57. I muſt not preſcribe to other Palats, by alerting to what 
degree of PerfeFion good' Cider may be raiſed, or to compare it 
with Wizes ; But when the late King (of bleſſed memory) came 
to Hereford in his diſtreſs, and ſuch of the Geztry of Worceſterſhire 
as were brought thither as Priſoners 3 both King,Nobility,and Gem- 
try, did prefer it before the belt Wires thoſe parts afforded ; and 
to my knowledge that Cider had no kind of Mixture. (Generally 
all the Gentry of Herefordſhire do abhor all mixtures. x 

Yet if aty man havea delire totry concluſions, and by an harm- 
leſs Art to convert Cider into Carary-wine; let the Cider be of the 
former year, Maſculiwe and in full-body, yet pleaſant and well taſt- 
ed : into ſuch Cider put a ſpoonful, or ſo, of the ſpirit of Clary, it 
will have ſo much of the race of Canary, as may deceive ſome who 


pretend they have diſcerning Palats. 
. =. 
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My Lord, 


N obedience to the Commands of this Honourable Society, 
I have at length endeavoured to give this brief Account of 
thatlittle which I know concerning the Ordering of Cider ; 
and in that I ſhall propound to my ſelf fx things. 
Firſt, To ſhew' that Cider made of the beſiggz 2rig- 
Apples muſt needs be once the beſt ; (that is to fay ) the pleaſanteſt 
. Cider. | : —_ | 

Secondly, That hitherto the general opinion hath been other- 
wiſe, and that.the_reaſon 'of that miſtake was the not apprehend- 
ing the true cauſe why the Pepin-cider. ec. did not retain its ſweet- 
neſs, when the Hard-apple-cider did. 53247 
\ Thirdly, What is the true cauſe that Pepin-cider, uſed in the 
ordinary method, will not retain its ſweetneſs. 1 | 

Fourthly, How to cure that evil 1n Pepin-cider. | 

Fifthly, A probable conjefture how in- ſome degree by the ſame 
Method to amend the Hard-apple-cider, and French-Wine. 

. Sixthly, .That; what is here propounded cannot chuſe but be 
wholſome, and may be done to. what degree every mans Palate 
ſhall wiſh. 

Having now -told your Lordſhip, what I will endeavour to do 
before I enter upon it, I muſt declare what I will not in the leaſt 
pretend to do. of | 

I. I do not pretend to-any thing concerning the planting and 
graffing of Trees, &c. 

Nor what Trees will ſooneſt bear or laſt longeſt. | 

Nor what ſorts of Trees are the beſt bearers, and may with leaſt 
danger grow in common fields. £4 

Nor what ſort of fruit will yield the'greateſt ſtore of Cider. 

Nor what Cider will keep the longeſt, and -be the ſtrongeſt, and 
wholeſomeſt to 4ri#k conſtantly with meat. l | 

The only thing I ſball endeavour ora to preſcribe a way to 
make a ſort of Czder pleaſant and quick of taſte, and yet whole- 
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ſom to drink, ſometimes, and in a moderate proportion : For, if 
this be an Hereſfe, I muſt confeſs my (elf guilty 3 that I prefer Ca- 
»ary-wine, Verdea, the pleafanteſt Wines of Greece, and the High- 
country-wines before the harſh Sherries, Vin de Hermitage, and 
the Italian and Portugal rough Wines, or the beſt Graves-wines ; 
not at all regarding that ] am told, and do believe, that theſe barſp 
wines are more comfortable to the ſfomrach, and a Swrfeit of them | 
leſs noxions, when taken 3 nor to be taken but with drinking great- 
er quantities than can with ſafety be taken of thoſe other pleaſant 
Wines : I ſatisfying my ſelf withthis, thatT like the pleaſant Wines 
beſt; which yet are ſo wholeſom, that a man may drink a mode- 

rate quantityof them without prejudice. ; 

Norſhall T at all concern my ſelf, whether this fort of Cider 1 
pretend to is ſo vi»ows a liquor 3 and anqzons any". will yield fo 
much ſpirit upon Diſtilation, or ſo ſoon make the Country-mau 
think himſelf a Lord, as the Herd-apple-cider will do: nor whe- 
ther it will /aſt ſo long 3 for itis no part of my deſign to perſwade 
the orld to lay by the making of Hard-apple-ciderz but ratherin 
a degree to ſhew how to improve that in point of pleaſantneſs, and 
that by the making and rightly ordering of Cider of the beſt Ege- 
ing- Apples, as Golden-pepins, Kentiſh-pepins, Pear-mains, &vc. 
there may be made a more pleaſant /zgzor for the time it will laſt, 
than ca produced from thoſe Apples which I call Hard-4p- 
ples, thi is to ſay, Red-#frakes , Gennet-moyles , the Bromſ- 
 bury-Crab , &c. which are fo harſh that a Hog will hardly eat 

them. | | 
'Nor ſhall I at all mgeddle with the making of Perry, or of any 
mixed drink of the juyce of Apples and Peary ; though ” 
what I ſhall ay for Cider may be aptly applied to Perry alſo. 

For the firſt particular, I 2ſerted that the beſt Apples would 
make the pleaſanteſt, which in my ſence is the beſt Cider 5 (and 
I account thoſe the beſt Apples,whoſe juyce is the pleaſanteſt at*the 
time when firlt preſſed, before fermentation) I ſhall need (befides 
the experience of the laſt tex years) only to ſay, that it is an unde- 
niable thing jn all #izes, that the pleaſanteſt Grapes make the 
richeſt plealanteſt #ines 3 and that Cider is really but the 
Wine of Apples, and notonly made by the ſame way of Compreſſs- 
0x ; bur left to it ſelf hath the ſame way of Fermentation; and 
therefore muſi be liable to the ſame meaſures in the choice of the 
materials. | 

To my ſecond A4fertion, that this truth was not formerly own- 
ed, by reaſon that in Herefordſhire, and thoſe Countries where they 
abound both with Pepiers and bard-epples of all ſorts, they made 
Cider of bath ſorts, and ufed them alike; that is, that as ſoon as 
they ground and preſſed the Apples and ſtrained the Liquor, they 
put it into their Yeſſe/s, and there let it lye till it had wrought ; 
and afterwards was ſetled y. a and fined ; as not thinking it 
wholeſom to drink till it had thus (as they call it ) parg'd it ſelf, 
and this was the frequent uſe of moſt men in the more 8Southerr 
and Weſter parts of Ergland allo. Now when Cider is thus uſed, 

Ins 


it is no wonder that when they came to broach it; they for the 
moſt part found their Pepin-cider not fo pleaſant as their Aſoyle or 
Red-ſtrake-cider 3 but to them it renal a wonder, becauſe they 
did not know the reeſor: of it (which ſhall be my text work to 
make out) for till they knew the reaſon of this effe@, they had no 
cauſe but to think it was the nature of the ſeveral Apples that pro- 
duced it 3 and conſequently to prefer the Hard-apple-cider, and 
to uſe the other Apples (which were good to eat raw) tor the Ta- 
ble : which was an uſe not leſs neceſſary, and for which the hard- 
apples were totally improper. | 

To my third Aſlertion, which is, that in Herefordſhire they knew 
not what was the true cauſe why their Pepiz-cider (tor by that 
name T ſhall generally call all ſorts of Cider that is made of Apples 
good to eat raw) was not, as they uſed it, fo good as the Cider 
. madeof hard-apples ( for by that name, for brevities ſake, I ſhall 
call the Cider of Mole, Red-ſirake, and all other forts of harſh Ap- 
ples, not fitto cat raw.) Firſt, I ſay, for all liquors that are YVinoxs, 
the cauſe that makes them ſometimes harder or leſs pleafant to the 
taſte, than they were at the firſt prefling, is the too much ferment- 
ing : If Wine or Cider by any accidental cauſe do ferment twice, 
It: will be harder than if it had fermented but once; and if it 
ferment thrice, it is harder and worſe than if it had fermer- 
ted but twice: and ſo onward, the oftener it fermerts and 
the longer it fermerts, it (till grows the harder. Thus being laid 
as a foundation, before we proceed further we muſt firſt con- 
fider what is the cauſe of fermentation in Wine, Cider, and all 
other Yinous Liquors. Which (in my poor opinion) is the groſs 
part of the Liquor, which ſcapes in the ſtraining of the Cider (for 
i making of Wine 1 do not find that they uſe the curioſity of 
ſtraining ) and which is generally known by the name of the Lee 
of that (Wine or ) Cider. And this Lee I ſhall, according to 
its thickneſs of parts, diſtinguiſh into the groſs Lee, and the fly- 
zng Lee. 

Now, according to the old method of making and putting up 
of Cider, they took little care of putting up only the clear part of 
the Cider into their Veſlels or Cas&3 but put them up! thick and 
thin together, not at all regarding this ſeparatios ; for experimen- 
tally they found that how thick ſoever they put it up, yet after it 
had throughly wrought or fermented and was fetled again, it 
would til be clear; and perchance that which was put up the 
ſooneſt after it was preſſed and the thickeſt, would, when the fer- 
mentation was over, be the cleareſt, the briskeſt, and keep the 
longeſt. This made them confidently believe that 1t was nor only 
not inconvenient to put it up quickly after the preſſzng, but in 
ſome degree neceflary alſo to put it up ſoon. after the preſſeng, ſo 
that it might have fo much of the Lee mixed with it, that i might 
certainly, ſoon, and ſtrongly put it into a fermentation, as the On- 
ly means to make it wholſozy, clean and bricks and when it ei- 
ther did not (or that they had reaſon to doubt that it would not ) 


work or ferment ſtrongly enough , they had uſed to put mn 
GCec9 Muſtard, 
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Muſterd or ſome other thing of like nature to increaſe the fer- 
mentation. | 

Now that which in Cider of Pepizs hath been a cauſe of greater 
fermentation than'in Cider of Hard- Apples, bcing both uſed after 
the former method, is this, that the Pepzzs being a ſofter fruit are 


' in the 272 bruiſed into ſmaller par#zeles than the harder forts of 


Apple 3 and conſequently more of thoſe fmall parts pats the ſtrain- 
er in the Pepiz-eider than in the Cider of Hard-apples, which 
cauſeth a ſtronger fermentation, and ( according to my former 
principle) a greater loſs of the native ſweetneſs than in that of 
Hard-apple-cider ; and not only ſo, but the Lee of the Hard-apple- 
cider being compounded of greater particles than the Lee of the 
Pepin-cider, every individual particle is1n it ſelf of a greater weight 
than the particles of the Lee of the Pepin-ciderz and conſequently 
leſs apt to riſe upon ſmall motions, which produceth this effe&; 
that when the fermentation of the Hard-apple-cider is once over, 
unleſs the Veſſel be ſtirred, it ſeldom falls to a ſecond ferment ati- 
on; but in Pepin-cider it 1s otherwiſe: For if the groſs Lee be ſtill 
remainining with the Cider, it needs not the motion of the Veſlel 
to cauſe a'new fermentation, but every motion of -the Air by a 
change of weather from dry to moiſt will cauſe a'new ferment atz- 
or, and conſequently make it work till it hath deſtroyed it ſelf by 
loſing its native ſweetneſs. And this alone hath: been the cauſe, 
why commonly when they broach their Pepin-cider they find it fo 
unpleaſant , that generally the Hard- apple-cider 1s preferred be- 
fore it, although at firſt it was not ſo pleaſant as the Pepir-cider. 
Yet after this miſchief hath prevailed over the Pepin-cider, it is no 
wonder to find the Herd-apple-cider remaining not only the 
ſtronger, but even the-more yn taſted. This to me ſeems fa- 
tisfafory for the diſcovery of the cauſe, why in Herefordſhire the 
Hard-apple-cider is preferred before the Pepin cider. But perhaps 
it may by ſome be objeFed, that they have before the tex years, 
in which you pretend you found this to be the cauſe of ſpoiling 
the Pepin-cider, been in Herefordſhire, and taſted the beſt C:der 
that Country did afford 3 and yet it was not like the Pepin-cider 
they had' before then taſted in other parts. To this I do a»ſwer, 
at preſent, briefly, that by ſome miſtake, or chance, the maker of 


_ this Pepir-cider, which proved good, had done that, or ſomewhat 


like that, which under the next 4/ertioz I ſhall ſet down, as a 
Method to cure the inconveniences which happen to Pepin-cider, 
by the ſuffering it to ferment too often, or too ſtrongly ; bur till 
that be explained it would be improper to ſhew more fully what 
theſe particular accidents =_ polltibly be, which ( without the 
intention of thoſe perſons which made the Cider ) cauſed it to 
prove much better than their expectation, or indeed better than 
any could afterwards make: they poflibly affigning the goodneſs 
of that Cider to ſomewhat that was not really the _ of that 
effe@. 
I juſtifie my fourth Aſertion, and ſhew a Method how to care 
the incoriveniency which happens to Pepin-cider by theover-work- 
5 i: ing, 
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ing, I muſt firſt take notice of ſome things which I have been of 
ten told concerning ine, and which indeed gave me the light to 
know what was the cauſe which, had made Pepin-cider that had 
wrought long, herd when it came to be clear again, The thing 
I mean, is, that in divers parts, and even ih France they make #bree 
ſorts of Wine out of one and the ſame Grapes 3 that is, they firſt 
take the juice of the Grepes without any more preſting than what 
comes from their own weight in the Yat, and the bruiſing they 
have in putting into the Veſſel, which caufeth the ripeſt of thote 
Grapes to break, and the j#ice without any prefiing at all makes 
the pleaſanteſt and moſt delicate Fine + And if the Grapes were 
red, then ts this firſt #/ize very pele. The fecond fort they preſs 
a little, which makes a redder Wine, but neither fo pleaſant as the 
firſt, nor ſo harſh as the Jaft, which is made by the utmoſt preſ- 
ling ofthe very skins of the Grapes, and is by much more harſh, 
and of deeper colour than either of the other two. Now I pre- 
{ume the cauſe of this (at leaſt in part) to be, that in the firſt ſort 
of Wine, which hath little of the ſubſtance, beſide the very jzice of 
the Grape, there is little Lee, and conſequently little fermentation 
and becauſe it doth not work long, it lofeth bur little of the or- 
ginal ſweetneſs it had : The ſecond ſort being a hitle more prefied 
hath ſomewhat more of the ſubſtance of the Grape added to the 
jaice; and therefore having more of that part which cauſeth fey- 
mentation put with it, fervents more {trongly, and is therefore, 
when it bath done working, leſs pleaſant than the firſt ſort, which 
wrought leſs. And for the fame reaſon the #hird ſort being moſt 
of all prefled, ;hath moſt of the ſubſtance of the Grape mingled 
with the Liquor, and worketh the longeſt: but at the end of the 
working when it ſettle; and is clear, it is much more harſh than 
either of the two. firſt ſorts. The thought of this made me fiott: 
apprehend that the ſ#bſtance of the Apple mingled; with' the jazce, 
was the cauſe of fermentation, which is .really nothing elſe but. an/ 
endeavour of the Liquor to free it ſelf\ftrom thoſe Heterogeneous 
parts which are mingled withit : And where there isthe greateſt pro- 
portion of thoſe diſſimilar parts minglet} with the Liqnor, the en« 
deavour of Nature muſt be theſtronger;: and take up: more time to 
perfedt the ſeparation £ which when: finithed leaves all the Liquor 
clear, and the groſsparts ſettled to the bottom of the Yeſel; which 
we call the Lee. Nor did this appretienfion deceive me; for when 
I.began (according to the Method which I ſhall hereafter fet down 
to ſeparate a conſiderable part. of the Lee trom the Czder before it 
had fermented, 1 found it to retain a very great part of its origi- 
nal ſweetneſs, more than/it would have dane if the Lee had not 
been taken away before the fermentation; and this not once, but 
conſtantly for ſeven years. | | 
Now the #aſtethbod which I uſed, was this: When the Cider was 
ficſt ſtrained;; Eput it into a great at, and there let it ſtand twemty 
four hours atleaſt (ſometimes more, if the Apples were more ripe 
than ordinary) and then at a tap before prepared in-the Veſſel three 
or four inches from the bottom I drew it into pails, — 
| thence 
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thence filled the + is (or leſſer Yeſſel) and left the preateſt 


part of the Lee behind; and during this time that the C:der ſtood 
1n the Yar, I kept it as cloſe covered with hair-cloths or ſacks asI 


. could ; that fo toomuchof the ſpirits might not evaporate. 


Now poflibly I might be asked why I did not, fince I kept-it ſo 
cloſe in the Yar, put it at firſt into the Yeſſel; To which I anſwer, 
that had I put it at firſt into the Yeſel, it would poſſibly (eſpecially 
if the weether had chanced to prove wet and warm) have begun to 
ferment before that time had been expired 3 and then there would 
have been no poſlibility to have ſeparated any part of the grof 
Lee, before the fermentation had been wholly finiſhed 5 whic 
keeping it only covered with theſe cloths was not in danger : For, 
though I kept it warm in ſome degree, yet ſome of the ſpirits had 


. ſtill liberty to evaporate 3 which had it been in the Hog ſhead with 


the Burg only open, they would not ſo freely have done ; but 
in the firſt 24 hoxrs it would have begun to ferment, and ſo my de- 
fign had been fully loſt :. For thoſe ſpirits if they had been too. 
ſtrongly reverberated into. the Liquor, would have cauſed a fer-' 
mentation. before I could have taken away any part ofthe groff Lee. 
For the great myſtery of the whole thing lies in this, to let ſo many 
of the ſpirits evaporate, that the liquor ſhall not ferwez? before 
the groſs Lee be taken away 3 and yet to keep ſpirits enough to. 
cauſe a fermentation when you would have it. | For if you put it 
up as ſoon as it is ſtrained, and do not let ſome of the ſpiriss eva- 
porate, and the groſ# Lee by its weight only to be ſeparated with- 
out fermentation, It will ferment too much and loſe its ſweetneſs ; 
and if none be left, it will not ferment at all ; and then the. Czder 
will be dead. flat and ſoure. | 

Then after it is put into the Yeſſel, and the Veſſel fill'd all but a 
little (that is, abouta Ga/or or thereabout)T let it ſtand (the Bang- 
hole being left only covered with a paper, to keep out any duſt or 
filth that might fall in) for 24 hoxrs more; in which time the groſ- 
Jeſt part of the Lee being formerly left in the 727, it will not fer- 
ment, but you may draw it off by a Tap ſome two or three inches 
from the bottom ofthe Yeſſel, and in that ſecond eſſe! you may ſtop 


- itup, and letit ſtand ſafely till it befit to Bottle; and poſibly that 


will be within a day or more: but of this time there is no certain 
meaſure to be given ; there being ſo many things that will make 
it longer, or leſs while before it be fit to bot#le. As for Example, If 
the Apples were over-ripe when you ſtamped them, or ground them 
in the 2434, it will be the longer before it will be clear enough to 
Bottle ; or if the weather prove to be warmer or moiſter than or- 
dinary : or that your os were of fuch kinds, as with the fame 
force in the ſtamping or grinding they are broken into ſmaller par- 
ticles than other Apples at were of harder kinds. 

Now, for knowing when it is fit to Botzle, I know no certain 


Rule that canbe given, butto broach the Veſſel with a ſmall Piercer, 


and in that hole fit a peg, and now and then (two or three timesin a - 
day) draw a /ittle, and ſee what finenefſs it is of ; for when it is bot- 
tled it muſt not be perfeftly fire 3 for if it be fo, it will not fret in 

the 
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the bottle, which pives it a fine quicknes, and will make it 
wantle and fparkle inthe glaf, when you pour it out :' And if it 
be too thick when it is bo7tled, then, when it hath ſtood ſome time 
in the bottles it will ferment ſo much that it may poſlibly either 
drive outthe Corky, or break the hoteles, or atleaſt be of that ſort 
(which ſome call Porgun-4rink) that when you open the bortler it 
will fly about the houſe, and beſo windy and cuttizg that it will be 
inconyenientto drink : For the right texyper of Botte-Cider is, that. 
it waxtle a little and ſpark/e when itis put outinto the gl2ſs; but if - 
it frothand fly, 1t was bottled too ſoon: Now the temper ofthe C5- 
der is ſo nice, that it is very hard when you bottle it to foretel 
which of theſe two conditions it will have: but it is very eaſe 
within a few days after (that is toſay, about a week, oro) to find 
Its texzper as to this point. For firſt itit be bot#led too ſoon; by 
this time at will begin to ferment in the Bottles, and in that caſe 
you muſt open the Bo#t les, and let them ſtand' open two or three 
minutes, that that abundance of ſpirits may have YVewt,which other- 
wiſe kept in would in a ſhort time make itofthat ſort I called before 
Potenn-drink; bat being let out, that danger will be avoided, and 
the Cider (without danger of breaking the bottles) will keep and 
ferment, but not too'mmach. Now this is ſo eaffe a rewedy ; thatT 
would adviſe all men ratherto err on the hand-of hbpreling-it too 
ſoon, than let it be too fire when they botzle it; for if fo, it will 
not fre# in the bottHe at all 5 and conſequently, want that briskuef 
which is deſiriible. ISS | 
Yet evenin this caſe there is a Remedy, but ſuch aone as T am al- 
always very carefulto avoid, that ſo T may have nothing (how little 
ſoever)in the Ciderbut the juice of the Apple > But the remedy is,” 
in caſe you be put toa neceſitty to uſe it,that you open every bottle, 
after it hath been borr/ed abouta week or ſo, and put mtoeach bot- 
tle a little piece of white Sxgar, about the bigneſs of a Nxtmeg, and 
this will ſet it into a little fermentation, and give it that briskneſf 
which otherwiſe it would have wanted. - But the other way being 
full as eafie, and then nothing to be added but the juice of ein Ap- 
ple tobe ſimply the ſubſtance of your Cider, I chile to prefer the 
error of being in danger to bottle the Cider too ſoon, rather than 
too late ; Nay ſometimes in the bo##1izg of one and theſame Hog ſ- 
heed(or other Yeſſpl) of Cider, there may the firſt part of it be too 
fine ;, the ſecond part wel; and the laſt not fze enough: and this 
happens when it is broached firſt above the iddleg and then below; 
and then when it begins to'run low, #/ted or raifed at the further 
» end, and fo all drawn out. But to avoid this inconvenience, I 
commonly ſet the bot#les in the order they were filled; and fo we 
% need not open all to ſee the condition of the Cider 3 bur trying one 
. ® ateachend, and one m the middle, will ſerve the turn: And to' 
© prevent the inconveniency, broach not at all above the widdle, nor 
too low 5 and when you have drawn all that will run at the Tap, 
you may be ſecureit is fo far of the ſame temper with the firſt boz2le. - 
And then ##lt the Yeſſel>; butdraw no more in three or four hours 
- . at theleaſt after, and ſet them by themſelves, that ſo, if you pleaſe, | 
. you RN 
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you. may three' or. four days after pour-them off -into:.other. bottles; 
and leave the, groſs behind : And by.this means:though you have a 
lels number of bortles of Cider than you had, yetthis will continue 
00d, ,and'neither be apt to fly, nor have a ſediment in the bats le, 


| ich after the firſt g/af is filled will render all the reſt of} the bo#- 


tle thick and muddy. * . | 5 Lhe | 

By all this which I have faid, I think it may /be:[made out that 
thoſe. perſans which 1,mentioned in the end, of the laſt Paragraph, 
that ſometimes had Pepiz-cider better than ordinary, and' indeed 
than they .could make again, were beholding to chaxce' for itz ei- 


_ ther that; their Apples were not ſo-full ripe at that as at other times, 


and ſo not bruiſed [into ſo ſmall parts 3 but. the fermentation was 
ended in the.Yeſe, and the Lee being then groſs ſetled. before'the 
Cider had fermented \o long as to be hard. - #: uy 
., Or elle, by ſome : Accident they had not put it fo ſoon into the 
Veſſel, .but that in part it was ſetled before they put 4t np, andthe 

groilc{t part of the Lee leftout.gf the Yeſel. TRI ED 
. Or ellcy; the Burg. being left open ſome part of the ſpirits evapo- 
rated ; -and that madethe fermentation the weaker, and to laſt the 

kfgnme - 1; trad ionct; a | Ot | 

.  Orelfe, they putitup, in ſucha ſeaſon: that the weather continued 
cold and froſty till the fermentation, was quite over ; and then it 
having ne the leſs time, and with the leſs violence, it remain- 

£d more pleaſant and rich than otherwiſe it would have! done. 
_ -Now for the tizze of making Pepin-cider, I chuſe yo do it in the 
beginning of November, after the Apples had beengathered and laid 
about three weeks or more in the /off, that ſo the: Apples might have 
had a little time to ſweat in the houſe before the. Cider. was made, 
but not too much 3, for if! they be, not full ripe before they be ga- 
thered, and not ſuffered to-lie a while in the heap, the: Cider will 
not be ſo pleaſant 3 and if they be too ripe when they are gathered, 
or lye too long in the, heap, it will be very difficult to ſeparate the 
Cider from the groſs, Lee before the fermentation begins: and in 
that caſe it.will work ſo long, that when it ſizes, the Cider will be 
hard; for when the Apples. are too meow, they break into ſo ſmall 
Particles, that it. will be long: before the Lee ſettles by its weight 
only.: and. then the fermept ation may begin before it be ſeparated, 
and ſo deſtroy your intention of taking away thg groff Lee. And if 
the Apples be not me/owenough, the Cider will not be ſo pleaſant 

as it ought to be. | 7 ey 
.This being faid for the .time of making the Pepin-Cider,' may 
(mutatis mutandis) ſerve tor all other forts of Summer-fruit 5 as 
the Kentiſh-codling, Marigolds, Gilly-flowers, Summer-pearmains, 
Snmmer-pepins, Holland-pepins, Golden-pepins, and even Winter- 
pearmains. For though they muft not be made at the ſame ti-ze 
of the year, yet they muſt be made at the #;»2e when each reſpe- 
ive fruit 18 1n the ſame condition that I before direfted that. the 
Winter-pepin ſhould be, Nay, even in the making of that C:der, 
you are not tied to that time of the year.to make your Cider ; but 
as the condition of that particular year hath been, you may make 
your 
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your Cider one, two, three. or four weeks later ; but it will. be 
very ſeldom that you ſhall need to begin to make Kextifh-pepin-. 
C:der before the beginning of November, even 1n the moſt Southern 


parts of England. | —— | 
Thenext thing I ſhall mention, 1s, the ordering of your bottles 


after they are. f/ed ; for in that conſiſts no ſmall part of cauſing: 


your Cider to bein a juſtcondition to drizk ; For, if it does fer- 
ment too much in the botrle, it will not be ſo convenient to' drink, 
neither for the taſte, nor wholſomneſs; and if it ferment not at all, 
it will want that little free which makes it grateful to molt Palates. 
In order to this, you muſt obſerve, firſt, whether the: Cider were 
bottled tooearly, or too late, or in the juſt time : Iftoo early, and 
that it hath too much of the ſying Lee in it, then you muſt keep tt 
as cool as you can, that it may not work too much, and if fo little 
that you doubt it will not work at all, or too little ; you muſt by 
keeping it from the inconvenience of the external air, endeavour to 
haſten and. mcreaſe the fermentation. And this I do, by ſetting 16 
1n ſad to cool, and by covering the bottles very well with ſtraw; 
when I would haſten or mcreaſe the fermentation.; oy 

And.if I find the Ciderto have been bo#2z/ed in its juſt-time, then 
I uſe either; in ordinary weather 3 but content. my ſelf that it 


ſtands in a cloſe and cool Cefer, either upon the groxnd, or upon 


ſhelves 3 ſaving in the time that I apprehend froft, I cover it with 
ftraw, which I take off asſoon as the weather changethz and conſe- 
quently about the time that the cold Eaſt winds ceaſe; which ufu- 
ally with us,is in the beginning of April; I ſet my boezles into ſand 
up tothe necks. And by this means I have kept Pepiz-cider withour 
changetill September, and might have: kept it longer, if my ſtore 
had been greater : For by that time the heats were tatally over; and 
conſequently, the caxſe of the turz of Cider. e321 2375 2088 
Having now declared what 1s (according to my.opinion) to be 
done to preſerve Cider, if not in its original ſweetneſs, yet to let 
it loſeas little as is poſſible ; I ſhallnow fall upon my f#fth Aſſertion; 
which ts, that it is probable that ſomewhat like the former Method 
may in ſome degree mend Hard-Apple-cider, Perry,” or a drink 
made of the mixtures of Apples and Pears; and not impoflible 
that ſomewhat of the ſame nature may do good to French-wines 
alſs. j6 C 
- Firſt, for French-wines, I think whatl have inthe beginning of 
this diſcourſe declared, as the hint which firſt pur me upon the 
conceit, that the over-fermenting of Cider was the cauſe that 'it 


Joſt of its original ſweetneſs (vis. the making of ' three forts of 


Wine, of one fort of Grapes) ts a teſtimony that the firft fort'of 
Fine hath but little of the groſs Lee, and: confequently, ferment s 
but: little; nor loſeth but hitle of the original ſweetneſs z which 
makes it evident that the ſame thing will hold in ie, which doth 
in Czder; but the great difficulty is (if I be rightly 'mformed) 


 thatthey ule to let the Wire begin to ferment inthe Vat. before 
'theyput it into the Hog ſheads or other Veſſels 3 and thus. they do, 


that the Hw ks and other Filth (whichin the way they uſe;muſt ne- 
| Dd d ceſlarily 
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ceſlarily be mingled with the #ize) may riſe in a ſcam at the top, 
and ſo be taken off: Now if they pleaſe, as foon as it is preſſed, to 
paſs the Wine through a ftrainer, without expetting any ſuch par- 
gation, and then uſe the ſame Method formerly preſcribed for Ci-' 
der, I do not doubt but the groſs part of the Lee of Wines, being 
thus taken away, there will yer be _— left to give it a ferwen- 
tation in the bottles, or ſecond veſſel, where it ſhall be left toſtand, 
in caſe you havenot bottles enough to put up all the Wire from 
which you have thus taken away the groſs Lee. 

This Fize I know not whether it will laſt fo long as the other 
uſed in the ordinary way, or not; but this I confidently believe, 
it will not be ſo harſh as the ſame would have been if it had been v- 
ſed in the ordinary way 3 and the pleaſantneſs of Tafte,which 1s not 
unwholſome, is the chief thing which I prefer both in ize and 
Cider. ; IE 

Now for the Hard-apple-Cider, that it will receive an improve- 
ment by this way of ordering, hath been long my opinion 5 but 
this year an accident happened, which made it evident that I was 
not miſtaken in this conjefture. For there was a Gentleman of 
Hereford ſhire, this laſt Aztammn, that by accident had not provided 
E 5k enough for the Cider he had made; and having fix or ſeven 
Hog ſheads of Cider for which he had no CarJk, heſent to Worceſter, 
Gloceſter, and even to Briſtol, to buy ſome, but all in vain; and 
when his ſervants returned, the Cider that wanted Cork had been 
ſome five days in the Yat uncovered; and the Gentleman being 
then diſpatching a Barqze for London with Cider, and having ncar 
hand a conveniency of getting Glaff-bottles, reſolved to put ſome 
of it into bottles ; did fo, and filled fevenor eight Hampers with 
the cleareſt ofthis Cider in the Yat, which had then never wrought, 
nor been put into any other Yeſ/e/ but the Yat 3 the Barqgaein which 
his Czder came had a tedious paſlage 3 that is, it was at leaſt ſeven 
weeks before it came to Lo»dor, and in thattime moſt of his Cider 
in Cask had wronght ſo much that it was much harder than it would 
have been if ithad according to the ordinary way Jain ſtill im the 
Conntry, 1n the place whereit was firſt made and putup, and con- 
ſequently, wrought but once. 

But the other, which was in Bottles, and cſcaped the breaking, 
that is, by accident, had leſs of the Lee in it than other borzles had, 
or was not ſo hard ſtopped, but either before there was forceenough 
from the fermentation to break the bottle, or that the Cork gave 
way a little, and ſo the eir got outs or that the Bottles were not 
originally well corked, was excellent good, beyond any Cider that 
I had taſted out of Hereferdſbire; ſo that from this Experience I dare 
confidently ſay, that the ufing Hard-apple-cider after the former 
Method, preſcribed for Pepir-cider, will make it retain a confide- 
rable part of ſweetneſs more than it can do after the A7ethod uſed 
hitherto in Herefordſhire. Nor do I doubt but my Method will 
in a degree have the ſame effect in Perry, and the drink (as yet 
without a name that I do know of) which is made of the Farce of 
Wardess, Pears, and Apples, by ſeveral perſons, in ſeveral pro- 
c | portions 3 
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portions; for the Reaſor being the ſame, I have nocauſe to doubt, 
but the effe# will follow, as well in thoſe Drinks as in Cider and 
Wines. . 

I am now come to my laſt 4ſſertzon; that Cider thus uſed can» 
not be #»wholſomr, but may be done to what degree any mans Pa- 
Iate defires. | 

Firſt, It cannot be wnwhole ſome, upon the ſame meaſure that 
flinmmed Wine is (0; for that unwholeſomneſs is by leaving the 
cauſe of fermentatioz in the Vine, and not ſuffering it to produce 
its ; dou before the ine be drank, and it ferments in mans body : 
and not only ſo, but ſets other hxmonrs in the body into fermen- 
tation ; and this prejudiceth their health that drink ſuch Wines. ' 

Now though C:der uſed in my ethod ſhould not ferment at all, 
till it come into the bottle, and then but a little 3 yet the cauſe of 
fermentation being 1n a great degree taken away, the reſt can do 
no conſiderable harm to thoſe which drink it, being in it ſelf bur 
little, and having wrought in the bottle before men drink it 3 nor 
indeed do I think, nor ever find, that it did any inconvenience 
'to my ſelf, or any perſon that drank it when it was thus uſed. 
Secondly, becaule the diffendijee'of mens'/palates and conſtituti- 
. 0x5-1s very great 3 and that accordingly men like or diſlike drink 
that hath more qr leſs of the fre 1n-1t 3 and: that the conſequences 
In point of health are very different, in the werthod by me former- 
ly preſcribed: it 15 in your power to give the Cider juſt as much fret 
as you pleaſe, and no'more 3 and that by ſeveral ways: for either 
. you may bot2le it ſooner or later, as you pleaſe : or you may bot- 
#le it from two Taps in your Yeſſel, and that from the higher Tap 
will have leſs fret, and the lower more:: or you may 'bottle your 
Cider all from one Tap, and open ſome of the bottles about a week 
after for a few minutes, and then ſtop them up again ; and that 
which was thus ſtop'd will have the leſs free - or, if your Cider be 
bottled all from one Tap, if you will (even. without opening the 
bottles) you may make ſome difference; though not ſo conſiderable 
as either of the former ways, by keeping part of the bo##les warmer, 


for the firſt two Months, than "the reſt 3/ for that which is kept 


warmeſt will have the moſt free. 


* 
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Sir PAUL NEILE's ſecond Paper. 


Ay Lord, 


HE Paper which by the Command of the Royal S$0- 

ciety | delivered in the Jaft year, concerning the or- 
dering of Cider, I have by this years experience 
found. defective in one particular, of which I think 
fit by this togive you notice, which is thus: Where- 
as 1n the former Paper I mention, that after the Pepinr-Czder hath 
ſtood 24 hours inthe Yat, it might be drawn off into Pails, and fo 
put into the Vellcl ; 'and that having ſtood a ſecond 24 hours in 
that Veſlel, it might be drawn into another Veſle}, in which it 
might ſtand till it were fit to Bottle 3 for the particulars of all 
which proceeding I refer to the former Paper 3 and ſhall now on- 
ly mention, That this laſt year we were fain to draw it off into 
ſeveral Veſſels, not only..as is there directed, twice, but moſt of 
our Cider five, and ſome ſix timeg»and not only ſo, but we were 
after all this fain to precipitate the Lee by ſome of thoſe ways 
mentioned by Dr. #i/is in the 7th Chap. of his Treatiſe De fer- 
 mentatione. Now though this be more of trouble | than the 
Method by me tormerly mention'd ; yet it doth not in the leaſt 
deſtroy that Hypotheſis which in the former Diſcourſe I laid down, 
(viz.) That it was the leaving too much of the Lee with the 
Cider, which upon the change of air, fet it into a new ferment a- 
tion, and conſequently made itloſe the ſweetnels ; for this change 
| by the indiſpoſition of the: Lee to ſettle this year more than 
. others, hath not hindred: the goodneſs of the Cider; but that 
when it wasat laſt maſtered, and the C:der botcled in afit temper, 
It was never more plcafant .and quick than this year : but I find 
that this year our Cider of Summer-Apples is already turned 
ſowre, although it be now but the firſt: of Farnary ; and thelaſt 
year it kept very well till the beginning of AXfarch; which makes 
me fear that our Pepiz-Cider will not keep till this time twelve- 
month, as our Pepin-Cider of the laſt year doth till this day, and 
ſtill retains its original pleaſantneſs without the leaſt turn towards 
ſowreneſs. . 

And I am very confident, the difference of time and *rouble, 
which this year we found in getting the Cider to fine and be in a 
condition to Bottle, was only the effe& of a very bad and wet 
Summer, which made the Fruit not ripen kindly ; and "ts make 
it yet worſe, we had juſt at the time when. we made our Czder, 
this year, extream wet and windy weather, which (added to the 
unkindlineſs of the Fruit) was the whole cauſe of this alteration : 
And however my Hypotheſis as yet remains firm, for if by taking 
any part of the Lee from the Cider you can preſerve it in its 
original ſweetneſs, it 1s not at all material whether it be always to 
be done by twice drawing off from the Lee, or that it muſt ſome- 
times 
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timesbe done with more trouble; and by oftner repeating the ſame 
Work, fo that finally it be done; and by the fame means, thatis, 
by taking away part ofthe Lee, which otherwiſe would have cauſed 
too much fermentation; and conſequently have made the Cider 
loſe partof its original ſweetnels, | 

My Lord, I ſhould not have preſumed ta have given you and 
the Society the trouble of peruſing this -Paper, but that, if poſ- 
fible, I would have you fee, that what I think an errour in any 
opinion that I have held, I am willing to own 3 and yetI defire 
not that you ſhould think my miſtake greater than in Reality 
It 1s. 


£ 
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I, 


F the Apples are made up immediately from the Tree, they 
are obſerv'd to yield zzore, but not ſo good Cider, as when 
hoarded the ſpace of a Month or ſix weeks; and if they 
contrat any — taſte ( as ſometimes 'tis confeſs'd 

' they«do) it may be imputed to the Room they lie in, which 

if it hath any thing in it, of either too ſweet or unſavoury ſmell, the 

Apples (as things moſt ſuſceptible of impreſſion) will be eafily tain- 

ted thereby. ; 

One of my- acquaintance, when a child, hoarding Apples in a 

Box where Roſe-Cakes and ther ſweets were their companions, 

found them of ſo unſavoury taſte, and of ſo rank a reliſh deriv'd 

from the too near neighbour-hood of the Perfumes, that even a 

childiſh palate ( which ſeldom miſlikes any thing that looks like an 


Apple)could not diſpenſe with it. 


2, 


[t is therefore obſerv'd by prudent Fruiterers, to lay their 4p- 
ples upon clean new made Reed, till they grind them for Cider, 
or otherwiſe make uſe of them. And if, notwithſtanding this 
caution, they contratt any rottenneſs before they come to the 
Cider-preſs, the damage will not be great, if care be had before 
the Apples be __ to pick out the finnewed and the black- 
rotten; the reſt, though ſomewhat of putrefaction hath paſsd 
upon them, will not render the C:der ill condition'd, either in re- 


Jped of taſte, or duration. A 
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A Friend of mine having made provifion of Apples for Cider, 
whereof {© great a part _ Gand wn when i of gri 
ing them came, that they did, as 'twere, waſh the Room with their 
Juice, through which they were carried to the #riny, had Cider 
trom them not only paſlable, but exceeding good z though not 
without previous ule of the pre-mention'd Caution. I am alfd 
aſſured by a Neighbour of mine, That a Brother of his who is a 
great Cider-Merchant in Devonſhire, is by frequent experience 
ſo well ſatisfied of the harmleſneſs of Rotten-Apples, that he makes 
no ſcruple of exchanging with any one that comes to his Cider- 
preſs, a Buſhel of /ou»d- Apples for the ſame meaſure of the other. 
Herein, I ſuppoſe, (if in other reſpeits they be not prejudicial ) 
he may be a gainer by the near compreſſion of the tainted Fruit, 
which, as we {peak in our Country Phrake, will go nearer together 
than the other. His advantage may be the greater, if the conceit 
which goes current with them be not a bottomleſs fancy, Thata con- 
venient quantity of rot tex-apples mixt with the ſound, is greatly 
_ to the work of ferwewt ation, and notably helps to clarifie 
the Cider. . 


3. 


It matters not much whether the Cider be forc'd to purge it 
ſelf by working downwards in the Barrel, or upwards at the uſu- 
al Vent, ſo there be matter ſufficient left on the top for a thick 
sﬆkin or film, which will ſometimes be drawn over it when it 
works, after the uſual manner, as when 'tis g_ ſtopt \up 
with yo left for fermentation, to be perform'd altogether within 
the Vellel. 

The thick $kin, or Leathern-coxt, the Cider oftentimes con» 
tracts, as well after it hath purged it elf after the uſual manner, 
as otherwiſe, is held the fi preſervation of its ſpzyits, and 
the beſt ſecurity againſt other inconveniences incident to this, 
and other like vizous Liquors, of which the Dewonſdire Cider- 
Merchants are (ob ſenſible, that, beſide the particular: care they 
take, that matter be not wanting for the Contexture of this up» 
per garment by ſtopping up the Veſkl as ſoon as they have fill'd 
1tz { with the allowance of a Gallon or two upon the ſcore of 
Fermentation ) they caſt in Wheaten Bran, or Duſt, to thicken 
the Coat, and render it more certainly Air-proof: And I thmk 
you will believe their care in this kind not impertinent, if you 
can believe a {tory which I have to tell of its marvellous — 
' A near neighbour of mine aſſures me, that his Wife having thi 


year filled a Barrel with Mead, being ſtrong, it wrought fo boi- | 


{troully in the Veſſel, that the good Woman caſting her eye that 
way, accidentally, found it leaking at every chink, which aſcrib- 
ing to the ſtrength of the Liquor, ſhe thought immediately by 
giving it vent, to ſave both the Liquor. and the Veſſe, but in 
vain; both the Stopples being - out, the leakage ſtill -vor- 
tinued, and the Vellel not at all reliev'd, till cafudlly at length 
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putting in her finger at the top, ſhe brake the premention'd film 3 
which done,:a good part of the Mead immediately flying out, 
left the reſidue in peace, and the leakage ceaſed. It may ſeem 
incredible that ſo thin a skin ſhould be more coercive to a murti- 
nous Liquor , than a Barrel with Oaken-Ribs, and ſtubborn 
Hoops: ButIam ſo well affur'd of the veritableneſs of my Neigh- 
bours Relation, that I dare not queſtion it : The reaſon of it let 
wiſer men determine, 
4. 

If the Apples be abortive, having been ( as it uſually happens) 
ſhaken down before the time by a violent Wind, it is obſerv'd to 
be ſo indifpenſably neceſlary that they lie together in hoard, at 
leaſt till the uſual time of their maturity, that the Czder other- 
wiſe is ſeldom, or never found worth the drinking. X 

' A Neighbour told me, That making a quantity of Cider with 
Wind- ub; which he let ripen in the Hoard, near a month inter- 
ceding between the time of their decuſſion, and that which. Na- 
ture intended for their maturity 3 his C:der prov'd very good, 
when all his Neighbours who made up their untimely. fruit afloon 
as it fell, had a crude, auſtere, indigeſted Liquor, not worth the 
name of Cider. 

| 

-1;No Liquor is obſerv'd to be more eaſily affe&ted with the fa- 
vour of the Veſſel it is put into, than Cider; therefore ſingular 
care is taken by diſcreet Cider-Maſters, That the Veſſel be not 
only tafteteſs,, but alſo well prepard for the Liquor they in- 
tend:to fill it with. _ If it be a new Cask, they prepare it by ſcald- 
ing. it with Water, * wherein a good quantity of Apple-pomice 
hath been boild : if a tainted Cask ,'they have divers ways of 
cleanſing it.. - Some boil an Oxrce of: Pepper in ſo much Water as 
wilt fill an Hog ſhead, which they let ſtand in a Veſſel of that ca- 
pacity two or - three days, and then waſh it with a convenient 
quantity. of freſh Water ſcalding hot , which they fay is an an- 
x) ar owe; cure :for the moſt dangerouſly infefted Yefſel. - A Friend 
and Neighbour. of mine: herewith cured a Veſſel of fo extream ill 
favour, as it was thought it would little lefs than poyſon any Li- 


quor that was'put into it. Others have a more eafie, and perhaps 
No leſs effeual Remedy. They take two or three ftones = wine 3 


Lime, which in fix or ſeven Gallons of Water they ſet on work 
in the Hogsbead being cloſe ſtopt, and tumbling it up and down 


till the commotion ceaſe, 1t doth the feat. Of Veſſels that have 
been formerly uſed, next to that which hath been already acquain- 
ted with Cider, a White-Wine, or Vinegar Cask is elteem'd the 
beſt; Clareti or Sack notſo good. / A Barrel newly tenanted by 


6. Halt 
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& 5. 


Half a peck of unground Wheat put to Cider that is harſh and 
eager, Will renew its fermentation, and render it more mild and 
gentle. Sometimes it happens without the uſe of any ſuch means 
to change with the ſeaſon, and becomes of ſharp and four unexpe- 
edly berige and pleaſant. Two or three Eggs whole put intoan 
Hog ſhead of Cider that is become ſharp and near of kin to Yinegar, 
ſometimes rarely lenifies and gentilizes it. One pound of broad-figs 
ſlit, is ſaid todulcifie an Hog ſhead of ſuch Cider. 


A Neighbour ' Divize, of my acquaintance, aſſured me, That 
coming into a Par ſorage-houſe in Devonſhire, Where he found ele- 
ven Hogshead of Cider; being unwilling to fell what he never 
bought, he was three years in ſpending that ſtore which the for- 
mer 1I:cambent had left him 3 and it greatly amus'd him (as well 
it might, if he remember'd the old Proverb, He mends as ſonr Ale 
in Summer) to find the ſame Cider, which in Winter was almoſt as 
: ſharp as Vinegar, in the Summer become a potable and good na- 
tur'd Liquor. 


.* 


A little quantity of Aſ#ſtard will clear an Hogehead of muddy 
Cider. Theſame Virtue is aſcribedto two or three rottem Apples 


put into it. M»ftard made with Sack preſerves boild Cider, and 


ſpirits it egregiouſly. 
8s... 


Cider is found to ferment much better in mild and moiſt, than 
in cold and dry weather. Every ones Experience hath taught him 
fo much in the late froſty ſeaſon. If it had not wrought betore, it 
was in vain to expett its working or clearing then, unleſs by ſome 
' of the artificial means premention'd, which alſo could not be made 
uſe of in a more inconvenient time. 


9. 


The latter running of the Cider bottled immediately from 
Wring, is by ſome eſteem'd a pure, clear, ſmall, well reliſhe Li- 
quor 3 but ſo much undervalued by them who defire ſtrong drinks 
more than whole ſoxe, that they will not ſuffer it to incorporate 
with the firſt _— 

In Devonſhire where their rings are fo hugely great, that 
an Hogshead or two runs out commonly before the _ ſuffer 
any conſiderable preſſure, they -_ this before the other, _ 

e E after 
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after the rate which we ſet upon {ife-boney (that which in like 
ſort drops freely out of the Combs) {Wove that which renders not 
it ſelf without compreſſion. In Fer ſey they value it a Crowz upon 
an Hogsbead dearer than the other : (This I take from the 
Relation of one of my Neighbours, who ſometimes lived in that 
I/and, which for Apples and Cider is one of the moſt famous of 
all belonging to his 2ajeſties Dominions) Yet even upon #h3-, 
and their choiceſt Ciders, they commonly beſtow a pail of water 
to every Hogshead , being ſo far (it ſeems) of Pindars mind, 
that they fear not any prejudice to their moſt excellent Liquors 
by a daſh of that moſt excellent Elewert - Infomuch that it goes 
for a common ſaying amongſt them, That if any Cider can be 


found in their 7/anrd, which can be prov'd to have no mixture 


of Water, ''tis clearly forfeited. It ſeems they are ſtrongly con- 
ceited, that this addition of the moſt uſeful Element, doth great- 
ly meliorate their Czder, both in reſpeCt of Coloxr, Taſte, and Ela- 


ret. 
I ©. 


The beſt Cider-frazt with us in this part of Dorſetſhire (lying 
near Bred-port) next to Pepin and Pearmain, is a Bitter-ſweet, or 
(as we vulgarly call them) Bz#ter-ſcale, ot which for the firſt, the 
Cider unboil'd keeps well for one year; boiling it you may keep it 
two years or longer. | 


About ſeven years ſince I gave my ſelf the Experience of Z7t- 


| #er-ſcale-Cider both crude and boil'd. I call'd them both to ac- 


count at twelve Months end. I then found the crude Cider 
ſeemingly as good, if not better, than the bozled. But, having 
ſtopt up the boi[d, I took it to task again about ten Months after. 
At which time, I found it ſo exceflively ſtrong, that five perſons 


would hardly venture upon an ordinary Glaſs full of it. My friends 


would hardly þclieve but I had heightned it with ſome of my Chy- 
_ Spirits... The truth is, I v” To (—_ on = drunk 
any Liquor, on this fide Spirits, ſo highly , and ſpiritnors 5 
but wanting pleaſantneſs anſwerable to its ſtrength, I was not very 
fond of my Experiment. In which I boil'd away, as I remember, 
more than half: | 


IT. 


A Neighbour having a Provent- of pare-Lings (an Apple 
of. choice account with Tn _ up a good part of "ng 
Cider, expected rare Liquor , but it provd very mean and 
pitiful Cider, as generally we find that to be, which is 
made without mixture. We have few Apples with us, be- 
fide the Bz#ter-ſcale, which yield good Cider alone 3 next -to it 
Is 


Concerning Cider. 
is a Deans-Apple, and the Peleaſantine I think may be mention'd in 
the third place; neither of which need the Addition of other 
Apples to ſet off the Reliſh, as do the reſt of our choiceſt Fruits. 


Pepins, Peartmains, and Gilliflours commixt, are ſaid to make the 


beſt Cider ini the world. In Ferſey 'tis a general obſervation, as 
hear, That the more of red any Apple hath in its rind, the more 
proper it 1s for this uſe. - Paleface't-Apples they exclude as much 
as may be from their Cider-YVat. Tis with us an obſervation, Tha 


no ſweet- Apple that hath a tough rind, is bad for Cider. © 
I2. 


If you boil your Cider, ſpecial care is to be had; That you put 
it into the ſurnece immediately from the Wrivg; otherwile, if it 
be let ſtand in Yats or Yeſſels two or three days after the preſture, 
the beſt, and moſt ſpiri##oxs part will aſcend, and vapour away 
when the fire is put under it 3 and the longer the boz/ing continues, 


the leſs of goodneſs, or virtue will. be left remaining 1n the | 


Cider. | | 

My Difti[ations ſufficiently inſtru me, That the ſame Liquor 
which (after fermentation hath paſsd upon it) _—_— a plentiful 
quantity of ſpirit, drawn off unfermented, yields nothing at all 
.of ſpirit... And upon the: fame account it is undoubtedly certain, 
That Cider boil'd immediately from the Wring , hath its ſpirits 
compreſt , and .drawn' into a narrower compaſs, which are for 
the moſt part waſh'd and evaporated by late unſeaſonable boiling. 


EeeZz | C O N- 
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taſte unpleaſantly of the Kinds, Stems, and Kernels 


CONCERNING 


CIDEF R; 
By Dotor SMITH. 


HE -beft time to grind the Apples is immediately 
from the Tree, ſoſoon as they are throughly ripe : 
for ſo they will yield the greater quantity of L;- 
quor, the Cider will drink the better, and laſt long- 

Y er than if the 4pples were hoarded: For Cider wk 

of: hoarded Apples will always retain an unplkeaſing taſte of the 


_ Apples, eſpecially if they contract any rottenneſs. 


The Czder that is ground in:a Stowe-caſe is pany accuſed to 
the Apples; 

which it will not if groutidin a Caſe. of #ood, which doth not 

bruiſe them ſo much. 

-- So ſoon as the Cer is made, \put it into the Ye ſel. { leaving it - 


| about the ſpace of one GeBow empty) and preſently ſtop it up ve- * 


ry cloſe 2 This way Is obſerved to keep Tt -Jonger, and to 


its ſperts better than the: uſual way of filing the /2yel.quite full, 


, . 


abd keeping.it open till nt hath done feraventing... | . 
, pix ny oa new Vellel will often taſte of the Food, if it 
be pierced early. 3:but. the lame {i up again, and reſerved ill 
the latter end of the year, will free it ſelf of that taſte. 

If the Cider be ſharp and thick, it will recover it ſelf again : But if 
ſharp and clear, it will not. = 

About March (or when the Cider begins to ſparkle in the glaſs) 


| before it be too fine, 1s the beſt time to le it. 


Cider will be much longer in clearing in a mild and moiſt, than 
m a cold and dry _ — | | 

To every Hog ſhead of Cider, deſigned for two years 10g, 
it 1s requiſ to add (about Alarch, the firſt year) a und the 
unground. | 

The beſt Fruit (with us in Gloceſter-ſhire) for the firſt years Ci- 
der,are the Red-ſirake ; the White and Red A/nſt-apple, the ſweet 
and four Pepin, and the Harvy-apple. 

' Pearmains alone make but a ſmall liquor, and hardly clearing of 
it ſelf; but, mixed either with ſweet or four Pepizs, it becomes 
very brisk and clear. | | 

1uſt-apple-cider (though the firſt made) is always the laſt ripe ; 
by reaſon that moſt of the pxlp of the Apple paſleth the trainer in 
prefling, and makes it exceeding thick. 

The Cider of the Bromsbury-crab, and Fox-whelp, is not fit for 
drinking, till the ſecond year, but then very good. 

The Cider of the Bromsbury-crab yields a far greater proporti- 
on of ſpirits, 1n the diſtillation, than any of the others. 

Crabs and Pears mixed make a very pleafing Liquor, and much 
fooner ripe than Pears alone. OF 


CIDER 


Capt. STLAS TATLOR, 


Erefordſhire affords ſeveral ſotts of Cider-apples, as 
the two forts of Red: ſtrakes, the Gernet-moyle, the 
Summer-violet , or Fillet, and the Winter-fillet ; 
with many other forts which are uſed only to make 
Cider. Of which ſome uſe each ſort fravply 3 and 

others 23x many forts together. This County is very well ſtored 

with other ſorts of Apples as Pepins, Pearmains, Oc. of which 
there is much Cider made, but not to be compared to the Cider 
drawn from the C:der-apples 3 among which the Red-ſtrakes bear 
the Bell; a Frxit in it ſelf ſcarce ed;blez yet the juice being preſ- 

{ed our is immediately pleaſant in taſte, without any thing of that 

reftringency which it had when incorporated with the wear, or 

- fleſþ of the Apple. It is many times #hree Months before it comes 

to its clearneſs, and ſix Months before it comes to aripened fit for 

drinking; yet T have taſted of it three years old, very pleaſant, 

though dangerouſly ſtrong. The coloxr of it, when five, is of a 

Tm yellow, like Cavary, of a good full body, and oyly - 


The #aſte, like the Flavour or perfume of excellent Peaches, very 


- 


grateful to the Pxlete and Stomech. | 
_-. Gellliſet-moyles. make a Cider of a ſmaller body than the former, 
Yegpvery pleaſant, and will laſt a year. Its a good eating plea- 
fant ſharp fruit, when ripe, and the beſt Tart-apple ( as the Red- 
fireke allo). before its ripeneſs. The Tree grows with certain knot- 
-&y, extuberenciesuponthe branches and bonghs 5 below which 4not 
.. we-cyt off boughs the thicknels of a mans wriſt, and place the 
- knot in the grauud, which makes the root 5 and this is done to 
rajſe this fruit ; but very rarely by graffing. | T7 
-:, QF Fillers.of .both forts (vis: Summer and Winter) I have made 
'Cifler:of, that proportionate \ taſte and ſtrength, that I bave decei- 
. ved (eycral experienced Palates, with whom (fimply) it hath paſ- 
{ed fox bite: Wines, and deſhing it with Red-Wine, it hath pailed 
for Claret; and mingled with the Syrup of Raſp'yes it makes an 
 ex6clknt womens wine - The fruit 15 not fo good as the Genwet- 
. 0zle $Q:4ats; KH he Winteryfi/et. makes a. loftivg Cider; and the 
_ Summer:filles anzdnly Cider, but both very ſtrong; andthe Apples 
mixt together make a good C7der. | | k 
EIS: 21 heſe 
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Concerning Cider. 


Theſe Apples yield a /;quor more grateful to my Palate (and fo 
eſteem'd of in Herefordſhire by the greater Cideriſts) than any 
made of Pepins and Pearmains, of which forts we have very good 
in that Coxntry; and thoſe alſo both Summer and Winter of both 


ſorts, and of which I have drank the Cider 3 but prefer the 


other. X 
Grounds ſeparated only with a Hedge and Ditch, by reaſon of 


the difference of 8071s have given a great alteration to the Czder, 
notwithſtanding the Trees fave been grafted with equal care, 
the ſame Graffs, and laſtly the ſame care taken in the making of 
the Cider. This as to the Red-SiFrake 3 1 have not obſerv'd the 
ſame niceneſs in any other fraitz for Gennet-moyles, and Fillets 
thrive very well over all Herefordſbire. The Red-ſirake delights 
moſt in a fat ſoil: Hamlacy is a rich intermixt ſoil, of Red-fat-clay 
and Sand; and Kings-capel alow hot ſandy ground, both well de- 
fended from noxious Wizds, and both very famous for the Red- 
ſfirake-cider. 

There isa Pear in Hereford and Worceſter-ſlires, which is called 
Bareland-pear, which makes a very good Cider. I call it Cider 
ow” not Perry | becauſe it hath all the properties of Cider. Thave 

rank -of it from half a year old to two years old. It keeps it ſelf 
without Roping (to which Perry is generally -inclined) and from 
Its talte : Dr. Beal, in his little Treatiſe called the Herefordſbire- 
Orchard, calls it defervingly a Maſculine Drink; becaule in taſte 
not like the ſweet luſcious feminine juice of Pears. This Tree 
thrives very well in barren ground, and is a fruit (with the Red- 
ſtrake) of which Swine will not eat; therefore fitteſt to be plant- 
ed in Hedge-rows. 

Red-ſtrakes and other Cider-apples when ripe (which you may 
know partly by the blackneſs of the Kernels, and partly by the 


. "colour and ſmel/ of the fruit) ought to be gathered in Beskets or 


Bags, preſerved from bruiſing, and laid up in heaps in the Orchard 
to ſweat; covered eyery night from the dew : Orelſe, ina Bars- 
floor (or the like) with ſorte Wheat or _—_— under Wm, be- 
ing kept ſolong till you find, by their weZowing, they are fit for 
the Ml. | ? ft. _ 
They 'that grind, or bruiſe their Apples preſently upon their ga- 


thering, receive ſo much liquor from them, that between zwerty or 
twenty two Buſhels will make a Hogsbead of Cider + but this Czder 
. will neither keep ſo well, nor drink with ſuch a fragrancy as is de- 


fired and endeavoured. 7 244 
They that keep them a #»0nth or ſix weeks hoarded , allow 

about thirty buſhels to the making of a Hogshead ; but this hath 

alſo an inconvenience ; in that the Cider becomes not ne; or fit 


-for drinking, ſo conveniently as a wear betwixt theſe two will 


afford. 
Keep them then about a fort-night in a hoard, and order 
them to be of ſuch a ceſt by this AteSowing,, that about rwenty 


five Buſhels may make a Hogshead, after which mellowing pro- 


ceed thus, 


I. Pick 


5 


y 


\ 
Concerning Cider. 

I. Pick and clear your Apples from their talks, leaves, moati- 
eſr, or any thing that tends toward rotteneſs or decay. 

2. Lay them before the ſtore in the Cider-Mill, or elſe beat 
them ſmall with Beaters (ſuch as Pavzers uſe to fix their pitching) 
in deep troughs of Wood or Stone till they are fit for the Preſe. 

3. Havinglaid clean wheat ſtraw in the bottom'of your Preſs, 
lay a heap of bruiſed Apples upon it, and fo with ſmall handfuls 
or wiſps of ſtraw, which by twiſting takes along with it the ends 
of the ſtraw laid firſt in the bottom, proceed with the bruiſed 
Apples, and follow the heaps with your twiſted ftrew, till it comes 
to the height of two foot, or two foot and a half; and fo with 
ſome ſtraw drawn in by twiſting, and turned over the top of it 
(fo that the bruiſed Apples are ſet as it were intoa deep Cheeſ-vat of 

Firaw, from which the Country people call it their Cider-cheeſe) 
let the board fall upon it even and flat, and ſoengage the force of 
your skrew or Preſs ſo long as any Liquor will run from it. Inſtead 
of this Cheeſe others uſe bags of Hair-cloth. 

'4- Take this Lzqzor thus forced by the Preſs, and ſtrain 1t 
thorow a ſtrainer of hair into a Yar, from whence ſtraight (or 
that day ) in pail carry"it to the CeZey, tunning it up preſently 
in ſuch Yeſels as you intend to preſerve it in ; for I cannot ap- 
prove of a long evaporation of ſpirits, and then a diſturbance 
after it ſettles. © Jett be . ——_ * 

. Let your Yeſſels be very tight and clean wherein you put 
Cider to ſettle: The Peſt Horm is the © crofretnhy 

Ta or $tand, which is ſet upon the leſſer 
end,from the top tapering downwards ; as ſup- 

e the head to be thirty inches diemetre, 
et then the bottow be but eighteex or twenty 

inchesin diameter ; let the Tur-hole or Bung- 
hole be on the one {ide outwerds, towards the 
#op. The reaſon of the goodneſs of this forme 
of Yeſſel is, becauſe Cider (as all ſtrong Li- 
quors ) after ferment ation and — con- | 
trafts a cream Or skin on the top of them, ; 
which in this form of Yefſel is as it ſinks cotraFed, and fortified 
by that contra&ion, and will draw freſh to the laſt drop; whereas 
in our ordinary Yeffels, when drawn out about the half or mid- 
dle, this «kin dilates and breaky, and without a quick draught de- 
cayes and dies. HR, - | 

6. Reſerve a Pottle or Galon of the Liquor to fill up the Yeſſe! 
to the brim of the Bang-hole, as oft as the fermentation and work- 
ing leſſens the Liquor, till it hath done its work. 

7. When it hath compleated its work, and that the Veſſel is fil- 
led up to the burg-hole, ſtop it up clofe with well mix'd clay, and 
well tempered, with a handful of Bay-ſalt laid upon the top of the 
clay, to keep it moiſt, and renewed as oft asMficed ſhall require3 
for if the cley grows dry it gives vent to the ſpirits of the Lignor, 
by which it ſuffers decay. 
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Concerning Cider. 


I am againſt either the boyling of Cider, or the hanging of a bag 
of Spices in it, or the uſe of Gizger in drinking itz by which 
things people labour to corre that windineſs which they fancy 
to beinit : I think Cider not windy 3 thoſe that uſe to drink it are 
molt free from windineſs ; perhaps the virtze of it is ſuch, as that 
once ripened and mellowed, the drinking of it in ſuch ſtrength 
combates with that wird which lies inſenfibly latent 1n the body. 
The Cider made and ſold here in Loxdoz in Bottles may have that 
windineſs with it as Bottle-beer hath, becauſe they were never ſuf- 
fered to ferment : But thoſe that have remarked the ſtrength and 
vigour of its fermentation, what weighty things it will caſt up 
from the bottom to the top, and with how many bubbles and blad- 


.ders of wind it doth work, will believe that it clears it (elf by that 


operation of all ſuch injurious qualities. | 

To preſerve Cider in Bottles I recommend unto you my own 
Experience, which is, Not to bot#leit up before fermentation; for 
that incorporates the windy quality, which otherwiſe would be 
ejected by that operation : This violent (ſuppreſſion of fermen- 
tation makes tt wizdy in drinking, (though I confeſs brisk to the 
jafte, and ſprightly cutting to the Palate «) Butafter ferment ation, 
the Cider reſting two, three, or four Months, draw it, and boztle 


itup, and ſo lay itin a Repoſitory of cool ſpringing water, two or 


three foot, or more, deep 3 this keeps the ſpirits, and the beſt 
of the ſpirits of it together : This makes it drink quick and lively ; 
it comes into the g/aſs not pale or troubled, but bene yollhoy, 
with a ſpeedy vaniſhing =3#tineſ7, (as the Vintners call it 

evaporates with a ſparkling and whizzing noiſe; And than this I 


never taſted either Wine or Cider that pleaſed better : Infomuch 


that a Nable-wan taſting of a Bottle out of the weter (himſelf a 
great Eideriſt) proteſted the excellency of it, and made with much 
greater charges, at his own dwelling, a water Repoſitory for his 
Cider, with good ſaccels. | 
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Concerning Cider, 


An ACCOUNT of 


Perry and Cider 
Out of GLOCESTER-S HIRE, F 
Imparted by 
DANIEL COLLW ALL Eſq; 


" A Bout Tayztor Five Miles beyond Gloxceſter, is a mixt fort 
of land, partly Clay, a Marle, and Craſp, as they call it 
there, on all which ſorts of lad, there is much Frxze 

growing, both for the Table and for Eder - Bur it is Pearsit moſt 

abounds in, of which the beſt ſort is that they name the Squaſh» 

Pear, which makes the beſt Perry in thoſe Parts. Theſe Trees grow 

to be very large, and exceeding fruitfal, bearing a fair round 

Pear, red on the one fide, and yellow on the other, when fully 

ripe : It ofteritimes falls from the Tree, which commonly breaks 

itz but it is of a. nature ſo herſb, that the Hogs will hardly eat 
them: © 

They uſually plant the ftocks firſt, and when of competent big- 


neſs (and tall enough to prevent Cattel)) graff upon them: Tis ob- 


ſerved, that where /azd is Plow'd and dreſsd for Corr, the Trees 
thrive much better than in the Paſture-grounds, ſo as divers Or« 
chards are yearly plow'd and ſown with Corn, which for the moſt 
part, they ſuffer their Swine to eat upon theground, without cut- 
ting 3 and ſuch Plantations ſeldom or never fail of plentiful Crops, 
cipecially inthe Rye-land, or light Grounds, TML | 
About Aſichaelmas is made the beſt Cider, and that of ſuch 
Frait as drops from the Trees, _ perfeatly matuye 3 and if any 
are gathered ſooner, they let them he in the hoxſe 8 or 9 days for 

the better mellow1ng, | 
The beſt ils to grind in, are thoſe of Store, which reſem- 
bles a Mil/-ſtone ſet edge-ways, moved round the Trough by an 
Horſe till the Fruit be bruiſed ſmall enough for the Pref: This 
done, then pur it up into a Crib made with ſtrong ſtudds, and 
Oker or Haſcl twigs about 3 foot high, and 25 wide, which is 
placed on a Stone or Wooden Cheeſe-fat, a foot broader than the 
Cri, fitted toa round Trough for the Liquor to pals into the Ci- 
"fern which is a large Veſſel: When the Crzb is filled with the 
toicfhid ground Fruit, they put a Store upon it, but firſt they 
ft 4 Circle of freſh flraw about the Crib, to preſerve the Muſs 
(hich is the bruiſed Fruit) from ſtraining through the Crib when 
they apply the Skrews, which being two in number, and of a 
F good 
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Concerning Cider. 

good ize, turn in a great beam, and fo are wrung down upon 
the Crib, within which they place two wide and thick Chee ſe-fars, 
and ſeveral blocks upon the Frxzt, to cruſh it down with the more 
force, by which means it is wrung ſo dry, as nothing can be had 
more out of *it., : A Crib will contain at ozce, as much ground 
Fruit, as will cake above an Hogshead of Cider, and there may 
be diſpatched ſx or ſever ſuch Veſſels mone day. 

When the Preſſzng 1s finiſhed, they take out the Frxzr, and put 
it into a great Fat, pouring ſeveral Payls of Water to it, which 
being well impregn d, isground again (leightly in the 24:7, to 
make an ordinary Cider for the fervazts; this they uſually drink 
all the Tear about. | 

When 'the beſt Liquor is tun'd up, they commonly leave the 
Bung-hole open, for zine or ten days, to ferment and purifie; for 
though in moſt places they add ſtraining to all this, yet ſome of 
the Hwrks and Ordure will remain in it. The Yefel after a day or 
wo ftanding, is filld up, and ſtill as the Cider waſtes in working, 
they ſupply it.again, till no. more f/th riſes; and' then ſtop it up 
rery accurately cloſe, leaving only a fmall breathing hole to give it 
air or a 2491#h: after, and to prevent the barſting of the Veſſel. 


_ Notc, That they ſometimes put 2 Pears, and* of Apples. 
The uſual Names of Glouceſter-ſhire Cider-Fruit. 


Red-ſiraker, growing chiefly in the Rye-Lands, ſweet White- 
Mnſts, Red-Muft, the Winter-Muft, the Streak-Muft, the Gennet- 
Moyl, the Woodcock- Apple, the Bromſgrove-Crab, the Great- 
white-Crab; the Heming, and divers other forts, but theſe are the 


The Pears for Perry are, 


The Red Squaſt-pear eſteem'd the beſt, the Fohn-pear, the Har- 
pary Green-peir,the Drake-pear, the Green Squaſh-pear, the Mary- 
peer, the La/gm-pear - theſe are the chief. 


C oncerning Cider, 
For making of Cider out of Mr. Cook. 


I. E T. your Fruzt hang till thorow Ripe, to be known by the 
brownnels of the Kernel, or that they rattle in the Apple, or 
if they fall much in ſtill weather, or that they handle like dry wood, 
Smngs tofſed up: If it be green, your Cider will be ſowre. 
Gather dry, with theſe direftions, reje&t the niuch bruiſed; they 
will rot, marr the taſte, and give an high Colour. [4 
Of good yielding Frxit.not too long kept, 18.or 20 Buſhels will 
make an Hogshead : If. you gather not by hand; which is tedious, 
lay a truſs of Srraw beneath the Tree and over that a Blanket, di- 
ſcreetly ſhaking it down, not too many at a time, but often carry- 
.1ng them where they are toſweat, which ſhonld be on dry Boarded 
floors, by no means on Barth, unleſs ſtore of ſweet Straw lie. un- 
der : By about 10 or 14 days they will have done ſweating : Then 
Grind or Beat them, keeping the Fruit ſeveral in caſe you have 
enoughto fill a Veſſel of one kind,if not, put ſuch together as arenear 
ripe together, for its more uniformly fetmenting. Winter Fruit 
may lie 3 weeks or a month e're you grind ; the greener they are 
when gathered, let them lie the longer. 1! | Ak 
Being Ground let them continue 24 hours before preſſeng, "twill 
give it the more Amber bright colour, hinder itsover Kermenting 5 
and ifthe Feuis were very mellow, add toeach 20 Buſhels of ſtamp- 
ings, 6 GaUons of pure water, poured on them ſo ſoon as beaten: 
The ſofter and »ze/ower, the more water to reſtrain'its over-work- 
ing, and though the C:zder be weaker, it- will prove the pleaſanter : 
for over ripe and #el/ow Fruit, let go ſo much of the looſe and 
fleſhy ſubſtance through the percolation, that with difficulty will 
you ſeparate the Lee from the Liquor before it Ferment, and then 
away go the brisk and pleaſant Spirits, and leave a vapid or ſowr 
drink contrafted from the remanent groſs Lees: The Czder made 
of fach Frxit had need be ſettling 24 hoxrs in a large Yat or Veſſel, 
that the Feces may ſettle -before you tu it up, and then draw it 
off, leaving as:much of this thick Lee behind as you can 3 (which 
yet you may, put ery your preſlings for a water Cider.) If you 
conceive your Cider {till ſo turbid that it will work much, then 
draw it into another Yefel by a Tap, 2 or 3 inches from thebottom, 
and (o let it ſettle fo long as you think itis near ready to work in 
It : forifit work in your T#bs, little of the groſs Lees will you be 
able to get tromit : Note,. that you muſt keep it cover'd all the 
time it is 1n your Tubs, and the finer you put it upin your Yeſel;the 
leſs it will Fermert, and the better your drink : But in cafe you 
chillthe Cider (as oft it happens 1n cold winter weather) fo as it do 
not work when put into; Cask, caſt into it a pins of the juice of 
Alehoof with half the quantity of 1cing-g/aſs to refine it, which 
though it donot ſuddenly, at the Sprizg jt will. 
. Theſedireftions obſerv'd Barrel it up, and wher it ceaſes work- 


Fit, ing, 
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ing, bung it cloſe, and reſerve it ſo till fit to boelhe, that 1s when . 
fine, ſince tillthen it will endanger their burſting, and if you would 
have it very brisk and cutting (whichmoſt affe&) pur alittle lump 
of Loaf- ſugar into every Bottle. 

The Golden Pepin, Kertoz Pepin, Ruſſet Haruy, Kentiſh Cod- 
ling'make excellent Cider 3 but above all A and Gennet- 
woe. Indeed any Apple which is not a Crab, there being divers 
ſorts ofiWildings and hard-fleſh d Apples p for this liquor :\'But 
that Peay or Apple which is of a ſoft and Loſt fleſh snot'fit to make 
a #inons drink, becauſe of their breaking into ſo many partic 
which are ſo difficult to ſeparate : That Fruit therefore which be- 
my e's flats down and ſeparates leaſt, and that being kept” be- 
yor oy time of maturity, grows rather tough than mellow, 1s far 
For Water-cider, take your ftampirigs when you preſs them from 
your fir{t liquor, and nb them into Tabs, and they being full put 
to them half 'as much water as you had of Cider, the riper your 
Fruit, the more water 3 cover your Veſſels and ſo tet them ſtand 
fours or five nightsand days, if the ſcaſon be cold, a full week; then 
pre the ſtampings, as having as much as will fill a Ye/el, ſetit'on 
the Fire and ſcum it well, and that abated ſomewhat, pour it into 
£oolers, and being cold, tun it up, and bung it well after it has 
left working ; In a Month after you may drink. Some add a little 
Ginger, Clover, Juniper-berries, as they fancy. 

In this ſort order Perrys, only let not the Fruit be too ripe: 
Thoſe of hard fleſh, ſtonyeſt core and harſh taſte are beſt : He re- 
commends a Peay near Watford : and Capt. Wingats near Welling, 
alſo Ruffin pear. 

Mot ſort of baking-Pears make good Perry. 8 

Be curious of {weet well ſcaſon'd Casks, ſuch as have had 8ack, 
#7hite, Claret or good Ale in them before. | —_ 


| Another. 


T7 your Apples when they reliſh beſt, not too greex, nor 
too wel/ow, they who have large Plantations may ſhake 
their Trees a little, and gather thoſe which fall off eaſily, and preſs 
them the ſame day : Fill not your Ca5k, above three quarters fall, 
and let it ftand till it grow clear, which is commonly within eight 
or ten days, and then draw off only theclear, and fill up a clean 
Cark almoſtto the top ; giving it vert thrice a day, leſt it burſt 
the veſdel, and ſo continue to do for a week. 

Then, for every ten Gallons of Cider, take one pownd of Rai- 
Fes ofthe Sur, and put them into ſome Brandy for a day or two, 
and then takeonly the Kaiſfirs and fling them into the C3der letting 
it ſtand three or four days more 3 laſtly, ſtop the Cask very cloſe, 
but Bo##le it not till Acarch, except it be of Codlings, which will 
not keep fo long. © 


Another. 


Concerning Cider, 
Another.” 


Cider of Harvy-Apples, or Pepins boyl'd ſent 
me ont of Wales by Sir Thomas Hanmer. 


' 7 OU. muſt take orily. one fort of thoſe Apples withont mix- 
Y ture of kinds,and when they are ſftamp'd,let then be ftrain'd, 
boiling the jnice, and” continually as the ſcar riſes, clear it: In 
this work you muſt diligently watch and obſerve the colozr as it 
boils, and not ſaffer it to exceed: the looks of good ſmall-Beer, for 


if you expet till it be too high charg'd, it will become nothing | 


worth: The Cider well clear'd of the ſcum, fo foon as it is cold 
tunn it into a ſiveet Yeſſel leaving only a vex?, the reſt cloſe ftop'd, 
and when it. lings, and begins to bubble up at the #e»?, draw it out 
into Be#Hes.carctully clos'd: This will become excdlkent drink. Note, 
that. you are to ſtamp and .make your: E34er of Harvy Apples as 
ſoon as they' are gather'd 3 bur the Pepins may lie at the-caſt fix 
weeks without detriment. , Fl 


Another Account of C1 DER from a Perſon 
of great Experience. 


(On for ſtrength, and a long laſting Drink, is beſt 
made of the Fox-Whelp of the Foreft of Dear, but which 
comes not to be drunk till two or three gears old. _ 

2. Bromsborrow-Crab the ſecond year 3 Inthe Coaſt and Trat 
twixt Hereford and Ledbury. 

3. Under-leaf, beſt at two years, a very plentiful bearer, hath a 
Rheniſh-wine flavour 3 the very beſt of all Ciders of this kind, 
hoarded a little within doors. The lorger you would keep, the long- 
er you muſt board your Fruzt. | 

4- The Red-flrake of Kings-Capel, and thoſe parts, is in great 
variety : Some make Cder that ts not of continuance, yet pleaſant 
and good; others, that laſts long, inclining towards the Brows-bor- 
row- Crab rather than a mY 

5. Along pale Apple, called the Coleing, about Ludlow, an ex+ 
traordinary bearer. | Bk 

6. The 4rier-Apple, a conſtant bearer, making a ſtrong and laſt- 
ing Cider; ſome call them &7chards, ſome Grang-apples 3 and iny 
deed they make fo excellent a Drink, that they are worthy to be 
recover'd intoufe. | Eph 

7. The 01:ve, well known about Lxdlow, may, I conceive, be ac- 
counted of the Winter-Cider-Apples, of which 'tis the conſtant re- 
port, that an» Hogshead of the Frait will yield an Hogshead of 


Cider. 
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The Summer-Ciders are, 


1. The Gennet-Moy! of one year : The beſt Bakizng-Apple that 
grows, and keepslong baked 3 butnot ſo u=baked without grow- 
ing mealy: it drys well in the Over, and with little trouble. . The 
Gennet-Moyl-Cider, when the Fruit is well hoarded and mellow, 
will body, and keep better. 

- 2. The Summer Red-ſtrake, of a wonderful fragrant and Aro- 


matique quality. | | 
©: 3» Sir.Ed. Harley's little Apple, eſteemed to make one of the 
{beſt Ciders1n the World. Alto, his, 

4. Great Summer- Apple, reſembling the RKed-ſirake, juicy and 
. Aromatique. | 
5. The White-Mnſt, ſtreaked-Muſt, 8c. great bearers, and their 
Cider early ripe. = Þ 

. 6. Pearmains, have made excellent Cider, as good, if notſupe- 
Tior to any other in ſome yearsz and though i be true, that every 
ſort of Fruit makes better Drink ſome years than others; yet, for 
the moſt part, the goodneſs and perfefion of C:der reſults fromthe 
lucky, or intelligent Gathering, or Hoarding of. the Fruit,or from 
both ; and this &#owledge muſt be from Experience. 

7. Generally, the Cider longeſt in finirg, 1s ſtrongeſt and beft 
taſting, eſpecially if the fruit have been well hoarded for ſome 
time. 

8. Cider made of Greex, and immature Fruzt, willnot fire kind- 
ly, and when it does, it abides not long good, but ſuddenly be- 
-COMes eagre. 

9. Cider kept in very cool CeVars, if made of ripe Fruit, ren- 
ders it long in fining, and ſometimes Cider by expoling abroad in 
the Sun, and kept Warm, hath ſooner matur'd, and continu'd long 

ood; But the beſt Drizk is that which fines of it (elf, preſerved 

rt at indifferent temper. 

ro. All Cider ſuffers Fermentation when Trees are bloſſoming, 
though it be never fo old ; and Czder of very ripe Fruit, if Bott'd 
in that jeaſoz, will acquire a fragrancy of ' Bloſſom. 

:--11. New Cider, and all diluted and watred Ciders, are great 
Exemiesto-the Teeth, and caule violent pairs in them, and Khenms 
ih the Head. | ts lag: 

I2. One Aotter-Apple, of the ſame kind with the ſound, cor- 
rupts a whole Veſſel, and makes it Muſty. | 

. Byt ſince the ſeco2d, and former Impreſſeons of thele Diſcourſes, 


there'is publiſh'd (by an ingenious and ookging hand) the Yine- 
Tim Brifannicun, treating not only of Cider,but ſuch other Wines, 
afd Driz»ks as are extrafted out of ſeveral Fruits : It is there he re- 
commends, 
'--Fhe not gathering Frait for Czder, till full maturity and fra- 
Zrincy Inq that it 1s better to make ſeveral Preſ/zngs, than all at 
once, proportioning the Yeſels accordingly. 
- , That the Frait be carefully gather'd, not widfal'z nor _: 
| et 
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let ſuch be left to dry a competent time before grinding, ſuffering 
your Cider throughly to ferment before you Ca5k'it up. | 
Let Cider fruit remain ſome time in the heap upon dry ſtraw, and 
_ under ſhelter, in a {weer place, to ſwear out the phlegm and ſu- 
perfluous moiſture, from ten to twenty days, if the Fruze be harſh, 
but not too long. | EE 
Then extract the Liquor, either by hand-ponnding with great 
Peſtles (which is the ruder and worſt -way) or by the Horſe-Mil, 
with the A1iZ ſtone on edge 1n a Troygh of lone, Expeditious but 
chargeable': 'Or by grating, beating with a Manle, which are tri- 


fling: or, be of 44, by ati Engine deſcrib'd by the Author p. 82, 


&c. to which we refer the curious. ' L 

Remember, when-you-bring your Frxzt to the 2477, you reje&t 
the rotten, wnripe, ſtalks, and leaves. | 

That you grind not ſo ſmall, as that too much of the P#lp pafs 
with the /zqnor.' - | : 

That after grinding it ſtand 24 ot 48 hours, both to acqui 

colour, and that the unbruifed parts of the Frait, may the eali©} 
ſeparate from-the juice ih the m_ Fl 8 

That ſome of the Cider be ſuffer'd to diſtill either through a falſe 
bottom to the 7at, or by-a Tap, into a fit Hecrzpients T is being 
the Yirgin, and beſt liquor. Laſtly, | 

That you ſqueeze the bruiſed Prlp int the skrew-Pref, within a 
circle of clean, ſweet IWheat-ftraw ; winding in the heap with the 
iſp to a foot in height, before you place the board, and apply the 
ſiraw. But inſtead of the ſiraw-wiſp,.a Basket may be fitted, which 
with a little ftraw within will keep the Fruzt in better order : ſome 
make nſe ofa Hair-cloth-bag placed ina frame. © | 

That you pref it as dry as'may be, unlefs you intend to make a 
diluter fort, by mixing therewith the Afurc. | | 

That yow ponr the Liquor coming from the Preſs, through a 
firainer wito a large Vat, to detain the grofler pieces'of the Frait 
from intermrxing with the clear. | | 

That you do not tunn it up immediately, as ſome pretend to 
prevent evaporation of Spirits; but, to caſt a cloth, or Blanquet 
over the Yet, to the end that the wild, and untameable $p3rzts 
(which: would even burſt the Barrel) may be a little chequ'd and 
ſubdu'd. ** - | | 

That you carefully ſeparate the Flying Lee, namely, the difpersd, 
and grofler Particles of the Fruit, which comes with the 17quor ; 
This facilated by warmth, or Thng-glafs, three or four ounces to 
an Hogshead, beaten thin, »zacerated, and cut in ſmall pieces in 
WWhite-wine 5'then ſet on a gentle Fire, till 'tis well diſfolv'd, boil it 
ih a GaYor of Cider, and caſt it into the Maſt, ſuppoſe'it of 20 Gal- 
lozs, and fo to every like proportion, ſtirring it well, and covering 
it cloſe, for ten- or twelve honrs, within which time, 1t will uſually 
have precipitated the Glaf# :' Thus, whenit ceaſes working,draw it 
from the ſex” with a little /pigot below, or better, by a Syphon a- 
bove, and ſo barrel it up cloſe. - | 0 | 

Note, that as you angment the proportion of 1ſg-glaſs, or Wa- 
| ] f er- 
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Foy lew, fo it will become more limpid and clear ; but there isa 


mediocrity to be obſery'd, leſt you render it toolean and thin. 

That this way, as 'tis uſeful to the defecating of the juzces, of all 
other Liquors made of Fruit 3 10 is it preferrable to all Ferment a- 
tons of Teſt, Toaſts, Percolations, and Rackings, which not 
only tend to Acidity, but waſts, and diſpirits the juices, and be- 
fides is very troubleſome. 

The reſidence of impure Feces may be caſt on the Aurc, if you 
repreſs for a Water-Cider. PBS 

That Liquors thus purified are not obnoxious (by fo frequent 
refermentations) to burſt the Bottles upon change of weather. 

Laſtly, is preſcribed the ſame form of ſtanding Yeſſels, to pre- 
ſerve and keep it in, as we have already mention'd. The Bng- 
hole to be of two inches diameter with a Plug, and a Yent-hole 


near It. 


That new Yeſſels be ſeaſon'd, and ſcalded with Water in which 
Apple-pumis hath been boiled : If old Yeſels, that they be ſuch as 
have = usd for Canary, Spaniſh-wines, or Aetheglin, by no 
means Ale or Beer, yet ſmall beer vellels if well ſcalded, may ſerve 
upon occaſion. | 

To corre the maſtineſs of Veſſels is preſcribed a decottion of 
Pepper in water, one oxzce tO a Hogshead; the Veſſel being fill'd 
with it ſcalding hot, and ſo let ſtand two or three days : The fame 
is curd with two, or three fiozes of quick lime, to fix or ſeven 
Gallons of water, put into the Hogshead clole ſtop'd, and roll'd up 
and down. 

Glaſf bottles preferred; the ſtopples exquiſitely fitted by grind- 
ing them with oz] and S-mxyris, or Emery (as our workmen call it) 
being careful to preſerve each ſtopple to its Bot#le,by tying it by the 
knob, to theneck thereof with a packthread. 

The Cure of muſty Bottles is boyling them ina veſlcl of water, 
putting them in whilſt the water is co/d to prevent their Cracking, 
and then ſet them oa ſtraw, and not on the cold floor, when you 
take them out. | | 

| In Twz»izg your Cider, the Velkels dry, fill them within an 
znch or leſs of the top, that there be ſpace for the head or kin: 
Remembring toleave the Bung-hole open, or ſlightly cover'd two, 
or three days,to perfett its fermrexting,itit happen to work : If not, 
and that it be deſign'd for long keeping, put into it ſomeunground 
Wheat, a quart to-an Hogshead, which inducing an artificial head 
or kin, protects it from all poſſible injury of the Air. 

Having clos'd the Bung, peg the Yent but looſely ; that in caſe 
the liquor be unquiet, it may not heave up the head of the Barrel: 
wherefore you muſt ſtop, and caſe the Yen# from time to time diſ- 
creetly, till all be in repoſe. 

It is good to cover the Plug exatly adjuſted to the Burg with a 
brown paper wetted, the better to wring it cloſe. . 

Cider throughly purified, may be bott/'d at any time or ſeaſon : 
If early, and vigorous it will need no afliſtance ; if /ater, flat, or 


acid, ſpirit it with a little loaf Sugar - If you bo#tle it early (to 
_ prevent 
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prevent any remanent fermentation) let them ſtand a while before 
you ſtop them cloſe 3 or be.ſure to open them within two or three 
days after. 

If you ſtop with Corky, let them be ſweet, boyl'd, and usd 
whilſt yet moiſt, laying the Boz#les fide-ways. Note, that they 
{ſtand better on the ground, . than in Frames, unleſs in vaulted Cel- 
lars : But a Refrigeratory with a cold Spring, eſpecially if it berun- 
ning water, 15molt excellent... Note, that the binding down of the 
Cork indangers the Bottles breaking, whereas that omitted, you 
hazard only = of the Liquor. 

Cider boyl'd with ſpices not approv'd (though pleaſant) as apt 
to contract an unſavory tinqure town the VE ora <4 But 
this may haply be reform'd by ſuch as are.tinr'd. TSA 
G Cider boil'd to the expenſe of half, will keep well; and is very 

rong. Ro | £4) 2 08 
To reſtore decay'd Liquor ; if flat, and vappid from a too free 
admiſſion of 4ir, or ill ſtopping 3 Grind a parcel of Apples, put- 
ting them in, by the Bung-bole; then ſtop the Vellel cloſe, and 


- 


ſometimes give it vext - But this muſt be. drawn. off in-few days, leſt - 


the Murc vitiate the whole - This yet maybe prevented,: by put- 
ting up only the new Mxf# of the Fruzt you preſs, on the decay'd 
Cider : The ſame may be done in Bottles, by adding a ſpoonfſul 
or two of ſuch Muf?, and ſtopping them carefully. 

Acid Cider will ſometimes. xecover of it ſelf, in caſe any. Lee re- 
main; if not, add a GaYVonof unground Wheat to each bogrhead ; 
or Bottle. it with Sugar. *. 4,506 7 gue 
* Cider turn'd/and eager, I irrecoverable. : ' /C 

Muſty Eider is beſt correQted, ſeldom. reftor'd with Muſtard- 
ſeed, ground with ſome of the Liquor. Thick C:der is cur'd by ex- 
citing new fermentation. 2 a7 

To Tx it in Veſſels fum'd with Sulphur, is an excellent, and 
wholeſome preſervative of C:der. See p. 117. | 


: Water Cider. | 


Boil'd water, ſuffer'd: to, ſtand (till cool'd) is beſt; as being more 
defecated, and that it be mix'd in the grizding- This ſmall Be- 
veredge or Ciderkin and Purre (as tis call'd ) is made for the com- 
mon drinking of Servants, &c: ſupplying the place of ſmall beer, 


and to many more agfeeable: It is made. by. putting the Aſvrc into 


a large YVat, adding what quantity of water you pleaſe, namely, a- 
bout half the quantity of the preſs'd- Czder, or: more, as you de- 
fire it ſtronger or ſmaller: Note, that the.water ſhould ſtand 48 
hours on it, before you preſs, Tunning up and immediately ſtop- 
ing what comes from the Preſs - Thus it will be 4rinkable in few: 
days, clarifying,.it ſelf : *Tis fortified, by-.adding to it the Lee or 
ſetling of better Cider; putting it.on- the. Palp before preſſure, or 
by ſome ſuperfluous Czder, which your Yefſels could not contain, 
or by grinding ſome fal/'n and refuſe 4-0 
Ciderkjn will be made to keep long by being boil'd after preſ- 

| Ogg: ſure 
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| Grewinſih a proportion of 7p a6 5 ally add to Ber 


in which caſe you'need rior to boil the'/Faer before. 
Mintares. | 


Ttiouph Cider needs not any; 'tis/ yet a very proper vehicle to 
transfer the vertue —_——— ot Afedicinal thing: ſuch as 
Ginger, Juniper, &c. the Berries dried' ſix, or eight'in each Bogrle, 
or proportionably in the Cark 3- But this is fivt fo palatable as 
wholeſome. 0 

Ginger renders it-brisk-: died Roſemary, Wormwood,juice of Co- 
rirtts;&c. whereof afew drops tinges, and adds apleaſantquicknels. 
Juice of Mulberries, Blackberries, arid ( le toall) Elder- 
berries pred among the Apples, or the Juice added: Clove-Fuly- 
flowers dry'd, and macerated both for ti#&ure and flavor isan 
excellent Cordial - Thus tay the Yerfwes of any other be extra- 
Qed: Some ſtamp Madge Reiſer, putting A1FTk to them, and let- 
fing it percolate through an Hippocr as ſleeve : A ſimall quantity of 
this, with a ſpoowful or two of Syrup of Elove-July-flowers tocach 
Bottle; makes an incompatable drink. 


Perry. 
Let not your Pear? be over meow when you grind them, the 
palpineſs c ing the juice, * 


Crabs mixd in grinding, ichprove the Perry, diſcretely propor- 
tion'd, according to the feettieſs of the Pear : That w = 


yields the moſt 1offing liquor, 
Vinegar of Czder 


Is made by putting it upon the Rape, a5 the Frexch to their bad 
Wines: by Rape is meant, the Husks of the Grape cloſepreſs'd, which 
our Vizegariſts have out of France; and uſe it as a Leaves to give 
it that Acidity : The hxsks. of our Engliſh & 8 will probably up- 
ply the war of the other, not i eaſily 70 be ad. 


Pertwes. 


Innumerable are the Y7ettnes of Tidet, as of Apples alone, which 
beingraw eaten, relax the Belly, eſpecially the ſweet, 21d conco- 


' &ron, depteſs vapowrs ; being roffted or codled ave exceſlent in hot 


diſtempers, refit anlencholy, Spitzer, Plenriffe, $1rampurie, and 
being fiveetied with Swpar, abate mveterate Colds : Theſe are the 
common effeseven of raw Apples 5 but ———— it all, and 
much more, asmore ative and pure; in a word, we pronounce it 
for the moſt whole ſowe  Drih'of Europe, = ſreiftly ſoveraign 
apainſt the 8cofbut, the Sore; Eplcem,; and not > | 

Pears are nouriſhing, eſpecially 'the 'baked Werdew, edulcorated 
with Swgar, and ts exccedinply Yeſtorative in-Corfumptions ; the 
Perry a great Cordial; &e. | After 


% 
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After this our 4A=thor paſſes to an Enumeration of the belt 4p- 
ples and Pears, which we paſs by 3 becauſe the cxrious will find 
them at the end of the annex't Kalendar ; Nor ſhould I have ſub- 
joyn'd what we have here accumulated concerning Cider, occur- 
ring (as molt of it does) in the former Papers, ebeclally thoſe of 
Dr. Beale, and Eſq; Newburgh, Capt. Taylor, &c. but that we find 
what lies there diſperſed, to be ſo Methodically Recapitulated. 


To Conclude this Treatiſe, 


We will gratifie the Cider-27aſter with the Conſiru@ion of a new 
kind of Preſs brought into the A. Society, by their Curator, the 
ingenious Mr. Hooke, and if perfetly underſtood by him that 
(hall imitate it, recommended not only for its extraordinary Di- 
ſpatch, but for many other vertxes of it, chiefly, the accurately 
grinding of the Pulp, and keeping the Hxsks from deſcending with 
the Liquor. : 
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Explication of the Figares. 

j The 4xis, by which four Cylinders are to be mov'd, either by 
the force of Mer, Horſes, Wind, or Water, &c. | 

þ. c. d Three of the 4 (viſible) Cylinders, fo placed, that thoſe 
Ggg 23 which 


412 


Concerning Cider. 


' which are firſt to bruiſe the Apples, may ſtand at about half an 
Inch, or leſs diſtance from each other : Thole that are to preſs 
out the juice may join as Cloſe, as they can well be made to 
move. 

f. f The Troxgh, in whichto receive the Ligzor, running through 
certain holes made in the lower Plate there marked. 

e. e The Hopper, made tapering towards the bottow, in which you 
fling the Apples, andſupply them as they ſink towards the Cyliz- 
ders. Note, That ſuch another Hopper is ſupposd to be alſo 
made, and fitted to this fore-part of the Pref, but here omit- 
ted, that the proſpe@# and deſcription of the Cylinders may the 
better be laid openand demonſtrated. 

2: £.2 The Spindles of cach Cylinder. | 

h. h.i.i. k, k The Frame, conliſting of two Plates, and two P:- 
lafters, which hold the Cylinders together. Note, That the Cy- 
linders muſt be made of excellent 0kex Timber, or other hard 
Wood ; the dimenſions about 3 foot long, one foot and half d3a- 
meter : The reſt of the Frame for thickneſs, &c. of ſize and 
ſtrength.proportionable. 

{. | The Legs which ſupport the Frame. 

I, -tFIG. IH. 

Repreſents the _7chrography of the Firſt. 

But there arelikewiſe other freſh inventions and T»genios for 
the diſpatch of this work, namely that of Mr. Wolridges of Peters- 
field m Hampſbire;z and more that you may find in an Hortalan 
advertiſement communicated-by the learned Dr. Beale to the late 
Publiſher of the Philoſophical. TranſaFions, Vol. 12. Num. 134. 
Pp. 846. Where, whenall are reckon'd up, the vulgar way of ponnd- 
ing the fruit in Troughs, made deep and ſtrong with broad-footgd 
pounders, 1s found interiour to none. 
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70 
4BRAHAM COWLEY Eſg. 


Baan His Setord Elitio of my Hortulaps Kale 
[EIN dar is yours, mindful of the honour 
**, Bs conferr'd on it, when, you were 
BE pleasd to ſuſpend your nobler Rap- 
VR tures, and think it worthy your tran- 
ſcribing. It appears now with ſome ad- 
by | © wantages Which it then wanted ; becauſe 

it had not that of publiſhing to the World, how infinitely 
LO your contempt of (not to ſay revenge upon) itz 

' whilſt you ſtill continue in the poſſesfion of your wh and 
of that repoſe which few men underſtand, in exchange 
for thoſe pretty miſeries you have eflay'd : O the fweer 


yours, 


dd ---hile Cowley's made $I 
The happy Tenant of the Shade ! 


And the Sun in his Garden, gives him all hedeſires, andall 
that he would enjoy; the purity of viſible Obje&ts, and 
of true Nature beers ſhe was vitiated by Impoſture or 
Luxury ! 


-----Books, Wiſe Diſcourſe, Gardens and Fields, 
And all the joys that unnixt Nature yields, | 


Jou gather the firſt Roſes of the Spring, and Apples of 
Autumn : And as the Philoſopher in Seneca deſird only 
Bead and Herbs to diſpute feliciry with Jupiter ; You vie 
happineſs in a thouſand eaſie, and ſweet Diverſions; not 
forgetting the innocent Toils which You cultivate ; the 
Leiſure and the Liberty, the Books, the Meditations, and 
above all, the learned and choice Friendſhips that you 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


enjoy : Who would not, like You, ( acher ſa vie * "Twas 
the wiſe Impreſs of Balzac, and of Plutarch before him ; 
You give it luſtre and interpretation : I ſwear to You, 
Sir,- it is what in the World I moſt inwardly breath after, 
and purſue, not to ſay that I envy Your felicity, deliver'd 
from the guilded impertinences £ life, to enjoy the mo- 
ments of a ſolid and pure Contentment ; fince thoſe who 
know how nſefully You employ this glorious Recs, muſt 
needs-be *forc'd either to imitate, or, asI do,-ta; celebrate 
Your Example. | RET © a. 
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DNOBs Paradiſe (though of Gods ompn Planting). was 20 lon- Gen. 2. 15: 
W gerParadiſe,than the Manput into it;continnued todreis 
It and to keep it ; ſo, #or will.our Gardens ("45s near as 
we can contrive them to theneſemblance of that bleſſed 
Abode) remain long in their. perfection; unleſs they 
are alſo continually cultivated. For when we have ſoxrnch celebra- 
ted the life and felicity of an excellent Gard'ner; 4s to think 3s 
preferable to all other diverſions whatſoever 3 'it is:not becauſe of 
the leiſure which he enjoys above other men; eaſe and opportunity 
which miniſters to vain and inſignificant delights 3 ſuch as. Fools 
derive from ſenſual objes : We dareboldly pronounceit, there is 
not among ſt Men 4 ore laborious life than. is that of agood Gard- 
ners; but becauſe a labour full of tranquillity and fatisfaftion, Na- 
tural and Inſtructive, and ſuch as (if anyYcomtributes to Piety and 
Contemplation, Experience, Health, a»4 Longzvity, munera non- 
dum intelleca Deim : In ſur, 4 condition it js, furniſh d with 
the moſt innocent, landable, and pureſt of earthly felicities, and 
ſuch as does certainly make the neareſt approaches to that Bleſled 
ſtate, where only they enjoy all things without pains; ſo as thoſe 
who were led only by the light of Nature, becauſe they contd phanſte 
none more glorious, thought it worthy of entertaining the Souls of 
their departed Heroes, and moſt iPuſtrions of Mortals. | 
But to return to the Labour, becauſe-there is nothing excellent 
whichis tobe attain'd without it : A Gard 'ners work is never at au 
end ; It begins with the Year, and continues to thenext : He pre- 
pares the Ground, and ther heSows it; after that he Plants, and 
then he gathers the Fruits 5 but in all the. intermedial ſpaces he is 
careful to dreſs it; ſo as Columella, ſpeaking ofthis continual aſſudu- Cs, 
ity, tells ws, A Gard'ner is not only to reckon upon the loſs of bare TY 
twelve hours, but of an whole Year, #nleſs be perform what is at the ras, ſid annun 
preſent requiſite in its due period 3 and therefore is ſuch a Month- _ __ 
ly Notice of his Task as depends upon the Signs and Seaſons highly jt ircerit: 


_ Nuare, neceſſa- 
1i4 eft Menſtrui cujuſq; officis monitio ea, que pendet ex ratione Syderum Cceli, &c. Gol. R. Re L. is. 


, | | i—tam ſuit Arfturi Sydera nobi 
Gard'zers had need each Star as well to know; 7 fect UE 
Hedorimgz dies ſervandi, & lucidus 


The K34d, the Dragon, and ArFurus too, ; 
; Anguis 3 
As Sea-men, who throu h diſmal ſtorms are wont Nuam quibus in patriam ventoſa per 4- 
To paſs the Oylter-breeding He/e ſport. . ., quora veftis | 
Pontus, & Oftrifers fauces tentantur 
' | Abydi. Geor. I, 


Hh h  meteſſary. 


Introduftion to the Kalendar. 
niceſſary. AP which duly weigh d, how precious the tims is,- how 
pricipitows the Occaſion, how many things to be done in their juſt 
Seaſon, and how intolerable a confuſton will ſucceed the ſmalleſt neg- 
lect, after once aGround is ## order, we thought we ſhould not at- 
tempt anunacceptable Work, if here we endeavour to preſent our 
Gard'ners wi#h « compleat Cycle of what is requiſite to be done 
throughout every Month of the Year: We ſay, each Month 3 becanſe 
by dividing it into Parts ſa diſtin, the Order in which they ſhall 
find each particular to be diſpos d, may not only render the Work 
more facile an delightful ; but redeem it from that extream per- 
plexity, which for want of a conſtant and uniform Method, we find 
does fo nniverſally diftra@ the vulgar ſort of them : They know 

* Quiacaput mot (for the rndft part.) the Seaſons when things are to be dowe*; 

rags = ", and when 'at any time they come to know, there often alls out ſo 

- endon ſs, many things tobe done on the ſudden, that ſome of them muſt of 

&c. Columel. Fecefſity be #egleFed for that whole Year, which ax the greateſt de- 

RIGT Vriment to this Myſtery, and frequently irrecoverable. p 

We are yet far from impoſing (by any thing we have here alledg'd 

concerning theſe Menſtrual Periods) thoſe nice and hypercritical 

Puntilor which ſome Aſtrologers, and ſuch as purſue their Rules, 

Jeers to oblige ur Gard'ners to 5 as if; forſooth, all were loſt, and 

our pains to'wo purpoſe, nnleſi the Sowing and the Planting, the 

| Cutting «#4 the Pruning, were perforw'd in ſuch and ſuch an ex- 
col. deR. 8. #@ mitmate of #$e Moon : In hac autem Ruris diſciplina non defi- 

L 9.c. 364 Weratur ejuſmodiſcrupuloſitas. There are indeed ſome certain Sea- 

ons, a»d ſafpeCta tempora, which the prudent Gard'ner ought care- 
fully ( as inuth as in him lies) to prevent - But as to the reſt, let 
it ſuffice, that he diligently follow the Obſervations which(by great 
Induſtry) we have collected together, and here preſent him, as ſo 
many Synoptical Tables calculated for his Monthly «ſe, to the end 
be may preftermit nothing which is under his Inſpeftion, and 3s 
neceſlary, or diſtra# his Thoughts a»d Employment before the 
Seaſons require it. 

And now,however This may ſeem but a Trifle to ſome who eſtcens 
Books by the bulk, not the benefit; let them forbear yet to deſpiſe 
#heſe few enſuing Pages: For never was any thing of this pretence 
more fully and ingenuonſly imparted ; I ſhall not ſay to the regret 
of all our Mercenary Gard'ners, becauſe I have much obligation to 

ome above that Epithete 5 Ar. Roſe,Gard'ner to His Majeſty, and 
lately at Eflex-houſe to Her Grace the Dutcheſs of Somerſet ; 
and Mr. Turner, formerly of Wimbleton ix Surry 5 who being cer- 
tainly amongſt the moſt expert of their Profeſſion in England, are 0 
leſs to be celebrated for their freecommunications to the Publick, by 
divers Obſervations f theirs, which have furniſh d to this Deſign. 
And it is from the Reſult of very much Experience, and an extra- 
ordinary inclination to cheriſh ſo innocent and laudable a Diver- 
fion, ard to incite an Aﬀettion 2 the Nobleſs of this Nation #0- 
wards it, that Tbegin to open to them ſo many of the interior Se- 

| crets, aud moſt preciows Rules of this Myſterious Art, with- 
out Impoſture, or invidious Reſerve. The wery C—_— of 
ruits 


' 


Iniroduftion to the Kalendar. | 7 


- Fruits and Flowers, for the Orchard and the Parterre, will gratifie 


the moſt innocent of the Senſes, and whoever elſe ſhall be to ſeek 2 
rare and univerſal choice for his Plantation. | 
Touching the Method, it is ſo obvious, that there needs no far- 
ther direFion; and the Conſequent will prove ſo certain, that a 
Work of the bulicſt pairs is by this little Inſtrument rexdred. the 
moſt facile and agreeable, as by which you ſhall continually preſerve 
your Garden in that perfeFion of beauty and luſtre, without con- 
fuſion or prejudice: Nor indeed could we think of a more compre- 
hbenſive Expedient, whereby to aſſiſt the frail and torpent Memory 
through ſo multifarious and zumerozs an Employment (the daily 
ſubject of a Gard'ners care) than by the Oeconomy and Diſcipline 
which we have here conſignd it to, and which our Induſtrious 
Gard'ner »22y himſelf be continually Improving from his own Ob- 
ſervations aud Experience. Js the mean time, we have at the in- 
ſtance of very many Perſons, who have beer pleas'd 10 acknowledge 
the effects of a formerleſs perfe& Impreſſion, thought good to publiſh 
ar Edition iz 4 ſmaller Volume, that as an Enchiridion it may be. 
the more ready and uſeful; but the Kalendar might be conſidera-. 
bly augmented, and recommend it ſelf to more Univerſal uſe, by 
taking in the Monthly Employments of all the parts of Agricul- 


- 


ture, 4s they have been: begun 20 ws in Columella, Palladius, de Ser- Cole de Re R. 


res, Auguſtino Gallo, Vincenzo Tanara, Herrera," ozr Tuſler, lis. :1.c. 7. 


Markham, and others; eſpecially if well and judiciouſly appliggt 24 lib. 1. 


to the Climate and ſeveral Countries : but it were here beſides own _— 


Inſtitution, or would the Pages contain them 5 what is yet found. 
vacant <as beer: purpoſely left, that our Gard'ner may. ſupply as he 
finds cauſe; for which reaſon likewiſe we have rang d both the 
Fruits and Flowers iz Prime after ſomewhat a promiſcuous Order, 
and not _—_ the Letters of the A: that the Method awight 
be purſu'd with the leaſt diſorder. Laſtly, EO tory 
;, The Fruits aud Flowers iz Prime are to be as well conſidered int 

relation to their laſting and continuance, as to their maturity aud 


beauty. 
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: JANUARY mY 


riſes 08.00 | 
Note, that for Sun] long $90 
the Rifing and = 
Serring of the . 


gd the To be done 
days, 
/ar{rpho In the Orchard, and Olitory-Garden. 


Month. Lon- . 
_ donLat. w” Aench the Gtound, ard make it ready for thie 9primyg < 'pre 
pare alfo Fozl, See the direfdons in the Treatiſe of ebh, 
P- 317, &c. and be fure you faffer no weeds tor grow upon your 
Compoſt : See allo p. 325, 326, &c. and nſe it where you have oc- 
calton: Dip Borders, ec. ancover as yet Roots of Trees, where Ab- 
laqueation 18 requiſite. | | 
{ Plane @gick- ſets, and Tranſplant Frait-Trees, if not fini{l'd. 
* Se Mr. Roſes Set * Pines, and begin to pranethe old : Prime the branchesof Or- 
rms Vit- chavd-frait-trtes s eſpecially the long planted, and that towards bx: 
Frith, & 5 Neredſe. but for ſachas are newly planted, they need nor be dif. 
| branched tilt the 8p begins to ſtir, thatfo the wound may beheated 
with the 8cer, and 8:6, which oar ftoſts do frequently leave: fri 
this work cat off all the ſhoot of A»g»ſ?, unleſs the nakednefs of rhe 
place inelineyou to ſpare it: Conſulr my French Gard'ner, par 1. 
FS. 3: for this is a moſt material Addreſs, Powona, ce. 8. You may 
now bepiti t0 Netle, and trim your Wel-frxit, and &ſpalich. 
L Trees of Moſs, ec. the Weather tnoiſt. | ; 
Gather Eyoxs for Graffs before the bads ſprout 3 and about the 
 hitterend; Graff them in the 8:0ck, Pears, Cherries and Planes, and 
ve yotir Kernel-ftocks to mote commedious diſtances it Fous 
* Vide Merch. Nwr ſery, cutting off the * mo : Set Beans, Peaſe, Ec. 
Sow alſo (if you pleaſe) for early Cauly-flowers. 
Sow Cherv#l, Lettuce, Rediſh, and other (moredelicate) 8aVet- 
ings, if you will raiſe in the Hot-bed. 
Jn $ver-wet, or hard weather, cleanſe, mend, ſharpes and pre- 
pare Gerden-tools. 
Turnup your Bee-h;ves, and ſprinkle them with a little warm 
and ſweet Wort ; do it dextrouſly. 
Fruits in Prime, and yet laſting. 
Apples. 
Extiſh-pepin,Ru ſſet-pepin, C— French-pepin, Kirton- 
| pepin, HoPand-pepin, Fohn-apple, Winter-Qucening, Mari- 
. gold, Harvey- apple, Pome-water, Pome-roy, Golden-Doncet, Reinet-" 
ins. Louti-Fearmain, "_ Pearrhain, Ec. 
| cars. | 
- Winter-At#sk (bakes well) Winter-Norwich (excellently baked) 
name Bon ergy both Mural : the great 8 wr- 
rein, 


ſets-04-00 -XXX1, | 
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| riſes-08t-00m 
Sun ( 


| CG ETup y our Treps for Vermine; eſpeciallyin your Kar ſeries of 


Plant, _ _ ES 
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To bedane 
In the Pariorre, and Flower Garda, 


picks 4 and Storer, and —_— your Balibows-Roots 2 
the middle of this Af0»1h,. plant your Anemonyropts, and Ranun- 
culus's, which you will be non of, without covering, or farther 
trouble : Preſerve from too great, and. continuing. Raine (if they 
happen) 8#ow and Froſt, your chaiceſt 4uemanier, and Renuncnr 
tns's ſ(ow'd in September or OZober for earlicr Flowers + Alſo your 
Carnations, and fuch Seeds agare inperil of being waſh'd'out, or 
over-chill'd and frozen ; covering them tnder hreltes and 
off the $vow where it lics. too we hiy 3 acne ir certamh | 
burſts your carly-ſct Anemonies al Joe ph pr j pans J 

W on 
Girls and Tight 


ed xow in the Hot-bed; for now is the F and theF 
even in Loxrdon. Towards the end, carth» 
mould, the &oots of thoſe Awviculs's hich ef = Un- 
cover'd ; *filling Lo chinks about- the ſides of the Fots: where 


your choicelt are ſet ; but th we need nnd L, anti 3 he! 


Flowers in Prins; ,ertati ' 1517 


WW Aconite, fome Avemonier, a tionak 
Helleboy, Brumal-Hyacinth, Orieutol-Jacim 

Nerciſſas, Hepatica, Prim-roſes, L aur atinus, Hetzeveas, Precort 
Talips, &c. eſpecially, if raisd in the Hot-bed. Note, 

That both theſe Fepilt and>F lower) ar6.more carly, or tardy, 


| both as to their prime Seaſons for eating,and pertettion of _—_— 


as the 80il, and Sitxation are qlling by Natwre, or 


Accident. Note alſo, © F 
Thar in this Recer/ior of Monthly Flowere, Sipbr nel | 
continues; 'from 


ſtood for the whole period that any Flowtr 
appearing to its final — 
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riſes <1) wal Hath days y 
50 c [ FEBRU ARY ; flong gf 24” 
ſets-04-- 45 1 XXVILL 


To:be done 
Inithe Orchard, and Olitory-Garden. 


une Fikiritree,, and''inei'as yet; For 'now is your:Seaſon to bird, 
fleſh, —_— dreſs, without danger of .Froſt : This to be underſtood 


os delicate Wall-fruit, mot figiſhed before ; do this be- 
7; oy! por yd, and 1 et inthe Ne MA and like de- 
our Pruning,” the better, whatever has been, 


from; and let your &4rdzer endeavour to apply 
ova, dren bis nal Trees] as/ near as poſlible he can to the 
Bavth os! /Bordwe 5: ſo as; tlie Frur (when it is grown) mayr-almoſt touch 
the ground ;{! the reſt. of #ht; Branches: faowing the ſame. order, will dif- * 


p.'the Frm N ptr and repreſs. the common. exuberance of 
leading,. and mille hopes, Fic ies ly make too-haſty an advance. 


gore fer 60d tohe c iefly praCtis'd at the firſt nailing of Wall- 

ffs of fortner years Graffing., Cut, 'and 
fm co io -Palifade _ and Eſpabiers. Plant Vines 
"root rod Grin Seadvr 1hMfe for Beans, \Pocke, Roabfemate, 
4 1 on ren ET P Aa he Omens, Gar Who 8 


ur 
Ly ns bk 1s your Sca eh ey: 2 KL AL Loma by Tub; or Backets of Earth, "3nd! for 
laying of Branches to take root. You may plant forth your ' Cabbage 
lants. 

F Rub 2oſ-off your Trees after a ſoaking Rain, and ſcrape and cleanſe them 
of Cankers, &c. draining away the wee (if need require) from the too much 
moiſtned Roots, and earth up thoſe Roors of your Fruit-trees, if any were 
uncovered. Cut off the Webbs of Catterpillars, &c. (from the Tops of Twigs 
and Trees) to burn. Gather Worms in the Evening? after Rain. 

* Kitchen-Garden herbs may now be planted, as Parſly, Spinage, and other 
hardy Pot-berbs, Towards the middle, or latter end of this Month, till the 
Sap riſes briskly, «+ in the Cleft, =_ ſo continue till the laſt of March ; 


they will hold, fo bi Go hue) -_—_ Moon, and the 
va * t out-your 1 ome have early ; and 


t 


-1:8et 


| OlWeedis bet 
= A -by the firſt Melons _ — tea to be ſowed 
_ opethert0 thefiſOBow' Hſparages. Laſtly, 
ER Uhittleabeforeif datder i invite: ; ) 
oc. , ow is x 21g 
LH Lage *} (1 orararg 119 if TD "4 $ | 4 Bo k "8s 
tk: 120 os Fruits. Prime; 102;YE laſting. 
eninte!', 20 notRutlti bn omits 4 40) ws: \, 
20 will yd boilifcup v1; oAPPISL by, - 
| Entiſh, Kirton, Ruſſet, Holland Pepins,, Deux-ans,. "Winter Mr, 
111 Harvey ſennitimes;n Powerwarer,) £omg ray, Golden Diyere ms 
Dire Pravitins WinterBeagwer SC cf, [Sj 


_ ka 
ITO 4 


Pears. 
yo Fhrificn of Winter, Winter Poppermg, Little Dagobert, &c. 


KALEND ARIUM HORTENSE un 


X | 
riſes-07Þ.13my - Hath Days FR 
$und | FEBRUARY C - Cong 096245 
ſets-04 --45 & XXVIil. 
To be done 


In the Parterre, and Flower-Garden. 
Ontinue Yermine Traps, &Cc. 14V ' 
Sow Alaternus ſeeds in Caſes, or oper Beds ; cover them 
with #hores, that the Poultry ſcratch them not out. Sow alſo Larks- 
ſpurs, &c. | | 
Now and then azr your housd Carnations, in warn days 
eſpecially, and nuld howers ; but if like to prove cold, ſet them in 
again at night. | ', ? 
Furniſh (now towards the end) your Aviaries with Birds be- 
fore they couple, &c. 


Flowers in Prime; or yet laſtmg. 


Inter Aco»3te, ſingle Anemonier, and ſome double, Tulips 
precoce, Hyacinthus Stellatus, Vernal Crocus, Black Hel- 
lebore, fingle Hepatica, Perſian Iris, Lencoium bulboſum, Dens 
' Caninus three-leav'd, Vernal Cyclamen white and red, Mezereom, 
Ornithogal. max. alb. Yellow Violets with large leaves, early 


Daffodils, &c. 


z 
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KALEND ARIUM HORTENSE. 


V 


» Criſes-06Þ- 19" Hath days 
-Sund { MARCH. 3 | {longs 1b22m 


-Cſets-05h-4.1n " "Xxx. 


To be done 
In the Orchard, and Oltory-Garden. 


E T Stercoration is ſeaſonable, and you may plant -what Trees are left, 
though it be'ſomething of the lateſt, unleſs in very backward ſeaſon, 
or moiſt places. 

Now is your chiefeſt and beſt time for raiſing on the Hot-bed Melons, Cu- 
cumbers, Gourds, Ge. which-about the ſixth, eighth, or texth day will be rea- 
dy.for the Seeds; and eight days after prick them forth at diſtances, accord- 
ing to the Method, &c. 8 A. | 

| If you will have them later, begin again in ten, or twelve. days after the 


fiſt; and ſo a third time to make Experiments. . Remember to preſerve the 


Hot-bed as much as poſlible from Rin; for cool him you may eaſily if too 
violent, but not give it a competent heat if it be ſpent, without new-making. 
See Diſc. of Earth, &c. ning £ | at | | 

Graff all this Month, beginning with Pears, and ending with Apples, unleſs 
the Spring prove extraordinary forwards. See Pomona, CaP. 3. 

Now alſo plant Peaches and Nettarines, early, but cut not off the rop-roots, 
as you do of other Trees ; for *twill much prejudice them : Prune laſt years 
Graffs, and cut off the heads of your budded-ſtocks. Take off the Litrier from 
your Kernel-beds ; ſee Ooftcb. or you may forbear till e4pril. Stir your new- 
planted grounds as taught in Dsſc. of Earth, p. 299. and for the Nurſery,p. 300. 

You may as yet cut LQuick;ſets, and cover ſuch Tree-roots as you laid bare in 
eAutumn. 

It were profitable now alſo to top your Roſe-trees a little with your Knife, 
near a leaf-bud, and to prune off the dead and withered branches, keeping 
them lower than the cuſtom is, and to a ſingle Stem. 

Slip, and ſet Sape, Roſemary, Lavender, Thyme, &C. | 

Sow in the beginning Endive, Succory, Leeks, Radiſh, Beets, Chard Beet, 
Scorzonera, Parſnips, Skirrets, Parſley, Sorrel, Bugloſs, Borage, Chervil, Sellery, 
Smallage, Aliſanders, &c. Several of which continue many years without 
renewing, and aremoſt of them to be blanch'd by laying them under Lttier 
and earthing up. + FE by 


. .' Sow alſo Lettuce, Onions, Garlick, Orach, Purſlan, Turneps (to have early) 
monthly Peaſe cc. . theſe ann uall 


Tranſplant. the Beet chard which you ſowed in Auguſt, tae have moſt am- 


U ®* 


ple Chards. © | 
+ Sow alſo Carrots, Cabbages, Creſſes; Fennel, Majoran, Baſil, Tobacco, &c. 


And tranſplant any ſort of Medicinal Herbs. 


Mid-March dreſs up, and ſtring your Strawberry beds, and uncover your 
Aſparagus, ſpreading and looſning the Mold about them, for their more ea- 
ſie penetrating : Alſo may you now tranſplant Aſparagus roots to make new 
Beds : See Diſc. of Earth, p. 322. 

By this time your Bees fit; keep them cloſe Night and Morning, if the 
weather prove ill. 

Turn your Fruit in the Room where it lies, but open not yet the windows. 


Fruits in Prime, or yet laſting. 
Apples. 
Olden Dacket, [ Doucet] Pepins, Reineting, Lones Pearmain, Winter Pear- 
main, Fohn Apple, &c. 
Pears. 
Later Bon-Chreſtien, Double Bloſſom Pear, &C. 


KALEND AR IU HORTBENSE. 


VN 
riſes-o6Þ 195 Hath Days 
$a } MARCH, f* onganan 
.. . Uttso5-41 XXXi, 
To be done p 


In FU Parterre,. and Flower-Garden. 


On and _ your weakeſt Pliter ard Flowhs' againſt the Winds, before they come 
ma moment proſtrate a whole years 
Plant — in Parterres :. Sow. Piuks, Smecet-williams, an Carnations, from the middle to 
Os end of this Month.: Sow Pine- ”_ Firr-ſeed}, Bays, Alaternus, Phillyred, and moſt perennial 
< Or you may — moe later in the Month. Sow grocer Fa Jo 
caſes, ; in fn w/e car 


phe pre beck 5 few ten W- 
where the Smoak is any thing lands; ; and if the Trey very dry, _ them" well bnee 


in two or three days, as likewiſe Remus $. Fibrous roots \ ay be tran the mid- 
dle of this Month; fs atitd's; > Ate tmmonile," z f > Tibroſe, Ma- 
tricaria, Gent 3anella, Hellebore and other —_ ah Ser. Lexcorunt.z. 'Slip- the: Kyris or 


Wall-flower ; and t: the end, Lupine Conpetenien; Sf or ordinary nee. You 
may now 2 little a oy equinox,” Ne Pin and” Fir-tre oo Is 


_ 'Tawardsthe. _— later endof Ranch fow on the a late bear- 


_ ican,; on = 
{1-31 DB = 
1 and; HAS 
ph PF and if lay for 2b FTI. fe 
ind (ory 


x Cn 
oft ror creo pots FE bame-iris, Brumal 
etna 6 ſhorn Cy wr Fips, if the 7 you non 


rolls an nora Aitoad Fin or — bame, your 

yer Seedlings 3 ſuch as Fin, int, Phillyrea, Bays n Oprſ, Es 

_ or three years in the Nurſery, and are fir to-be tranſplanted l; exremines of 
winds tranſpierce, and dry them up. Let this  _ upon all 

weather, during the whole Winter ; but be mindful ro uncover them in all benign, 

ble ſeaſons and intermiſſions 3 it being theſe acute Winds, and ſeldom, C_ = Name 
Froſts, or Snows which do the miſchief. Aboutthe end uncover even your choicer Plants, bur 
with Caution ; for the tail of the mp continuing,and ſharp Winds,with the ſudden 

heat ofthe Sun,ſcorch and deſtroy in a moment: and in ſuch weather neither ſow nor 
tranſplant. 

"_— Stock-gilly-flower ſeeds in the Full, to produce double flowers. 

Now may you ſet your Oranges, Lemmons, Myrtles, Oltanders,Lentiſcs, ow, Aloes, Amomums, 
and like tender Trees and Plants inthe Og Gn or with the! wizdows, and doors of the Green- 
bouſes iy” __ __ no _ ten days ay , \ bong if oo oy grad invice 

that is, arp winds be paſt) to acquaint TEES mk ay, graduall 
or erfly; forth the _ we be who 5 = 
Nights to0 dently,ur weather he thorow ny (ene SO Ld 
Stocks tb bud'014nges a Linn were oy ſuing the 5 s y Tet, olthe hardieſt voy 


reens may be tranſplanted, efj be moiſt 
| n Laſtly, Bring in materials for be Birds inthe = ae their Neſts withal, 


Flowers in, Prime, an d yer. laſting mg. .... 
whire and black Hellebor, Fingle 


ET 
GEE: — 


EET 


Nemonits, Spring Cyclamen, Winter | An Crocus; 

and double Hepatica, Leucoion, Chame-irs of all colours, Dens Caninusiolets,Fritillaria, 
Chelidonium ſmall with double Flowers, Hermodaftyls, Tuberous Ir, Hyacinth Zeboin, Brumal, 0- 

riental, &rc. Funquils, great Chalic'd, Dutch Mezereon, Perſian Iris, Auricula's, Narciſſus with 


mmon, double and ſingle. Primroſes, Precoce Tulips, Spaniſh Trumpets or Junquillesz 


Violets, yellow Dutch Violets, Ornithogalum max. alb, Crown Imperial, Grape Flowers, Almonds 
and Peach bloſſoms, Rubss odotatus, Arbor Jude, &C. I11 


hd 
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KALENDARIUM. HOR TENSE. 


D'& S 
--- CK riſes-05Þ..18n EG Hath days | 
Sun] & : A PRI L ; F flong 133 23m 
ſets-06-- 4.2 Ws XXX. 
To be done 


_ Inthe Orchord, and Ofitory-Garden. 


fiveer Ari my Hyſſop, Baſil, Thyme , Wintet-Savoury, 
Ynaee EG tender Seeds that require 


Sow alſo Lettuce, rele Cenly-flower, Radiſh, &c. 
. Plant: Arfichock-foi 
u-Bet French-beans, - vis and ſow Twraeps to have them early. 
Fw ep: yet- ſlip. Laveader, Thywe, Penerogal, Sage, Roſe- 
2a 
z Towards the middle. of this Month begin wo plane forth your 
Melons, and Cacumbers, and fo to the latter end; your Ridges 
orcirs a and Swails 20 
cer Worms, Swazts, evening owers conti- 
aye chi al fe nmr depen Weed, and Lo ; See 
': In thoſe Bordires where you plant wall-fruit, or Eſpelieres 
Berdares ſhould be at the leaſt four or five ſoot in th) 
= neither Herbs nor Flowers, that you may be continually fiir- 
ring it with the Spade, and it with compoſts, _ 
ſhould be iniftead of weeding 3 only you may give theo 
ward oege an edging ol of Pink, Limon-tinee, &c. renewing it 
when you themtogrow ſtickie, and leave gaps: and you 
my {f 'the teſt with Lertuce-ſeed, to pluck up rootsand leaf 
tender ſelading, whentheir leaves are as broad as a 8ix-pence, 
Open now your Bee-hives, for now they hatch 3 lookcarflly 


ro TRA an [prpes your Hives, Ge. 


api, ; "Dtuxany - Ro berr-aple Ru ſeting, Gly fave, 
t erm6f » Ce k: 6 


\; Later poy-reftien, Sikies, Sh: double Blbo ſon, Se. R 


w» | 


KALENDARTU'M HORTENSE. 


Ss 


Clong 13h.23 


iſes-o5Þ-18m _ 
5 _ ? APRIL - | 
ſets-06'--4.2 


Hath Days 
XXX. 
To be done 
In the Parterre; and Flower-Garden. 


| go divers Annuals to have Flowers ll Summer ; as double Mavigolds, Digitali, Delphiniam; 
kJ Cyanus of all ſorts, Candy-tufts, Garden' Panſy, Muſcipula, Scabious,. Scorpoides, Medica; 
Holy-bocks 3 Columbines, gellvidere, which renew eyery five or fix years, clſe they will dege- 
"Continue new, and freſh Hot-beds to entertain ſuch exotlc Plants as arrive not to their perfe- 
Qion without them. till the 4zr and common earth be qualified with ſufficient warmth to pre- 
ſerve them abroad: A Catalogue of theſe y6u have in the former Month. = | 
Tranſplant ſuch Fibrov5-roots as you had not finiſh'd in March 3 as Violets, Hepatica, Prim- 
roſes, 'Hellebor, Matricaria, &c. Place Auricula Seedlings in the ſhade. - - 
- Sow Pinks, Carnations,' which you may. continue to trim up, and cleanſe from dead. and 
rotten leaves; viz. your old roots ; Sow Sweet-Williams, &c. to flower next year ; this after 


" Set Lupines, &c. ST ad. 12 
Sow Lucoium in Full-Moon, ſprinkle it thin, frequently remove them, and replantin moiſt 

weather the following Spr7ng- + | WE” Re 

* Sow alſo yet Pine-kernels, Fir-ſeeds, Phillyrea; Alaternus, and moſt perennial Greens. Vide 

Se kt. | - " LIST 

Now take our your 1nd3an Tuberoſes, parting the Off-ſets (butt with care, leſt you break 


their ſongs) then pot them in ®* natural (nor jorc'd) Earth ; a layer of rich beneath,” 


and about this, natural earth to nouriſh the fibres, but not fo as to touch the Bulbs : then 
plunge your pots in a Hot-bed remperately warm, and give them no water till ſpring, 
ry. ſet them under a South-wall : In dry weather water them freely, and ex an in- 
comparable flower in Auguſt, Thus likewiſe treat the Narciſſus of Zapan, or Garnſey-Lilly, 
mingling the earth with Sea-ſand, for a later flower ; although'that nice curioſety, ſer only in a 
warm corner, expos'd to the South, without any removal atall for years, has ſometimes 
Lot pu" better : the protuberant fangs of the Tuca are to betreated hike the Tuberoſts. Make 
of this precious DireRion. | 

Ser out and expoſe Flos Cardinalis: Slip, and ſet Marums : Water Anemonies, Ranuncu- 
lus's, and Plants in Pots and Caſes once in twoor three days, if drouth require it. But care- 
fully prote&from violent ſtorms of Rain, Hail, and the too parching darts. of the Sun, your 
Pennach'd Tulips, Ranunculus's, Anemonies, Auricula's, covering them with Matraſſes ſupport- 
ed on cradles of hoops, which have now in readineſs. Now is the Seaſon for you to bring the 
choice and tender ſhrubs, &'c. out of the Conſervatory ; ſuch as you durſt not adventure 
forth in March : let it be-in a ſair day ; only your Orange-trees may remain in the houſe till 
May, to prevent all danget : See the caution in May: You may now graff theſe render 
ſhrubs, &*c. by Approach, viz. Oranges, Lemmons, Pomegranads, Faſmins, &c. 

Now, towards the end of Apr#l, you may Tranſplant, and Remove your tender ſhrubs, &c. 
as Spaniſh, Jaſmins, Myrtles, Oltanders, y Oranges, Cyclamen, Pomegranads, &rc, Bur 
firſt let them begin to ſprout ; placing them a ſort-night in' the ſhade : but abour Londoz ic 

be better to deferthis work till mid-Auguft : Yide alſo May, from whence take DireRi- 
ons how to refreſh and trim them: prane how your Spaniſh Zaſmine within an ixch or two of 
the ftock : bur firſt ſee it begin to ſhoot, Mow Carpet-walks, and ply Weeding, with timely 
bowing, Oe if 

Towards the end (if the cold winds are paſt) and eſpecially after ſhowers, clip Phillyrea, 
Alaternus, Cypreſs, Box, Myrtils, Barba Zovis, and other tonſile Ned We 4 


Flowers in Prime, or yet laſting. 
Nemonies, Ranunculus's, Auricula Urſi, Chame-iris, Crown Imperial, Caprifolium, Cycla- 
men, Bell-flower, Dens Caninus, Fritillaria, Gentianella, Hypericum ſrutex, double 
Hepatic's, Facyntb ſtarry, double Daifres, Florence-Iris, tufted Narciſſus, whirz, double and 
common, Engliſh double : Primroſe, Cowſlips, Pulſatilla, Ladies-ſmock , Tulips medias, Ra- 
nunculus's of Tripoly, whiteViolets, Musk-Grape-flower, Geranium, Radix Cava, Caltha paluſtris, 


15 


* pide May. 


Parietaria Lutea, Leucoium, Perſian Lillies, Peonies, double 7onquils, Muſcaria revers'd, 


Cochlearia, Perſian Faſmine, Acantbus, Lilac, Roſemary, Cherries, Wall-pears, Almonds, Abricots, 
Peaches, White-thorn, Arbor Jude bloſſoming, &*c. 
—— 1113 


riſes-04.Þ.25m Hath days 
Sun) 'T MAY, | Pong-15h 096 


. KALEND.ARIUM HORTENSE. 


Tt 


fets-07--35 XXX1, 


To be done 
_In the Orghard, and-Olyory-Garden, 
> OW Sweet M4joran, Beſtl, Thyme, hae and Aromatic Hepbs 


and Plents which are the moſttender. 
- Sow Pxrflanto have young: Lettuce, large-fided Cabbage, paint- 


_ ed Bears, bc. | 


Look carefully to your MeZons 3 and towards the end of this 
Month, forbear to cover them any longer on the Ridges either with 
Straw, or Matraſſes, &c. ſtir up new-planted grounds,lce Merch. 

"Ply the Laboratory, and diſt Plants for Waters, Spirits, &c. 

Continue Weeding before they run to Seeds, moſt carefully ab- 

ſerving the dire&ions of 4pril and July, which are of extraordi- 


_ nary importance both for the ſaving of charge, improvement of 


Fruit, and the neat maintaining of the Gardens. * 
Now ſet. your Bees at full Zzberty, look out often, and expe&t 


Swarms, Ec. 


Fruits in Prime, or yet laſting. 


Apples. 
Epins, Deuxans or John-apples, Weſt-berry-apples, Ruſſeting, 
P Gilly-flower-apples, the Mallgar, &c. Codling. , 


| Pears. | 
Great Kairville, Winter-Box-Cretienne, Black-pear of Worceſter 
Surrein, Double-Bloſſom-pear, Ec. 


Cherries, &-c. 
The May-Cherry. Strawberries, QC. 


KALENDARIUM HORTENSE. i5 


riſes 04Þ-25m Hath Days 
rund [ MAY ( Long: 15d 0g= 


ſets-07-35 | XXX1, 
To be done 
In the Parterre, and Flower-Garden: 


N Ow bring your Oranges, &c. boldly out of the Conſervatory; *tis your 
only Seaſon to Tranſplant and Remour them :: lex the Caſes be fill'd with 5,, pic. of 
natural-earth ({uch as is taken the firſt half ſpir, from juſt under the Turf of the xy, p. 324: 
beſt Paftre ground, in a place that has been well forher'd on) mixipg it with 
ne part of rotten Cow-ding, or very mettow Soil ſcreen*d, and prepar'd fome 
time before z ifthis be too /#if, ſift a little Lime diſcreetly with it, with the 
roften ſticks of Willows ; if it want binding, a little Loaw: Then cutting the 
too thick,and extravagant Roots a little, eſpecially at bottom,ſet your. Plane; 
but not too pep; rather let ome of the Roors appear ;' Laſtly, ferrle. j6 with 
remperately enrich'd water ({ucb as is PEE grape with. Near and: Sheeps 
ang eſpecially, ſer, and ſtirr'd tn the Sun ſgme few days befare z but þecare- 
FJ, not to drench them too much at firſt ; but giving it by degrees dz 
day, without touching with it tho Stem :) having befare par. forger; 
Lime-ftones, pebbles, ſhells, Faggot-ſpray, or the like at the bottoar of the 
make the mosfture paſſage, and nepthe carth logſe fin fanned rotting the 
es: Sce Novemb. Then tet chem 10" the ſhade for a fort-wight,, and.-after- 
wards expoſe them to the $9»; in this therefore bei nps over haſty, e/Peci- 
ally if the ſeafon be ſcorchizg.; for in your diſcreet ac mans them with 
this change, will conſiſt their proſperity all the Summer alter. 


. ſerving it very dry. 

Cur likewiſe the Stafts of fach Butbons-flowers as you find dry. | 

Towards the end take up thoſe Tulips which are dri?d in thefakk 3 cover- 
ing what you find to lie bare from the Sn and ſkowers. 

Flowers in Prime, - or yet Laſting. 

| Atc'ſetiAntmenies and Ranunculm om. pens Anapodophylon;Blattaria,Chame- 
RL rw, Augiuſti-fol. (yanus,Cytiſus, Maranthe, Cyclamen, Heleborine Golumbinesg 
Caltha paluſtris, double Cotyledov, Digital, Fnaxinella, Gladiolus, Geranium, 
Horminum Creticum, yellow Hemerocallis, ftrip'd Facynth, early Bulbous Iris, Aſ- 
phodel, yellow Lillies, Lychnis, Facea, Belks,dguble, white and red, Adllefolium 
luteum, Phalangium, Orchis, Lilium Convallium, Span. Pinks, un 199 Punks, Roſa 
common, Cinnamon, Guelder & Centifol. &c. Oleaſter, Chery-bay, Trachelium, 
Cowſtips, Heſperis, Antirrhmnam, Syringa's, Sedums, Tulips xotin, &c. Valerian, 
Veronica double and ſingle, Musk Vvlets, Ladies Shpper, Belvidere,Stock-gilly flow: 
ers, Spaniſh Nut ,Starelower,Chalcedons, ordinary Crow-foor, red Martagon, Bee- 
flowers, Campannla's white and blue, Perſian Lilly, Hony-Juckles, Bugloſs, Homers 
Aly, and the white of Dioſcorides, Panſies, Prunella, purple Thalitrum, Siſym- 
brium double and ſimple, Leuco:um bulboſum ſerotinum, Peomes, Sambucus, Roſe- 
mary, Stechas, Sea-Narciſſus, Barba Fovis, Laurns, Satyriou, Oxyac anthns, T a 
mariſcus, Apple-bloſſoms, &C, 
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KALENDARIUM HORTENSE. 


%S 


— An JUNE ; 


ſets-08Þ. 0g" 


Hath days 


| flong IGh1-m 
XXX, 


To be done - 
In the Orchard, and Olitory-Garden, 


Ow Lettuce, Chervil, Radiſh, &c. to have young, and tender 
Sabeting. © : 

About the 9idſ# of June you may Inoculate Peaches, Abricots, 
Cherries, Plums, Apples, Pears, &c. E 

You may now alſo (or in May before) cleanſe Vines of exuberant 
branches and tendrels, crc (not cutting) and ſtop ing the ſe- 
cond joint immediately before the Fruit, and ſome of the under 
branches which bear no fr#it 3 eſpecially in young Yinegerds when 
they firſt begin to beer, and thence forwards ; binding up the reſt 
to props. Direttions for the Narſery this Months beginning, ſee 
Diſconrſe of Earth, p. 300. and for Ortyards, 37. 

Gather Herbs in'the Fa/ to keep dry; they keep and retain 
their virtue and ſweet ſwel/ better dry'd in the ſhade than 8%, 
whatever ſome pretend. , | 

Now is your Seaſon to diftill Aromatich Plants, &c. 

Water lately planted Trees, and put moiſt, and half rotten Fearn, © 


Se. about the foot of their 8#eavs, baving firſt clear'd them of 


weeds, and a little ſtirred the earth. 
Look to your Bees for Swarm, and Cafs ; and beginto deſtroy 
Inſe#s with Hoofs, Canes, and tempting baits, ec. Gather Snails 
&r Rain, Oc. "a ; 


Fruits in Prime, or yet laſting. 


| . Apples. 
Uniting ( firſt ripe) Pepins, Fobn-apples, Robillard, Red Fen- 
noxil, &c. French. 


| Pears, 
The Maxdliz (firft ripe) Madera, Green-Rogal, St. Lakrences 
pear, &c. ; 
Cherries, &*c. 
Black. 
Duke, Flanders, Heart <Red. 
| White. 


Luke-ward, early Flanders, the Common-Cherry, Spaniſh-black, 
Naples Cherries, &*c. 
Rasberries, Corinths, Straw-berries, Melons, ehc. 


. KALENRARINAM FOR FANSE 


-— o_y 


riſks 0jh 518 
Sun of 


Ju N E - - 16k r7= 


To be dotie C ole +5).5 
tn the Parterre, and, Hower- Garder. 
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To be done 


In the Parterre, and Flower-Garden. 


= eriſes 048.001 
Sun{ 


ſets-o08 -00 


Lip Stocks, and other [zgnous Plants and Flowers : From henceforth to Michaelmas you 
may alſo lay Gilly-flowers, and C arnations for Increaſe, leaving not above two, or three ſpin- 
dles for flowers, and nipping off ſupertluous buds, with ſupports, cradles, canes, or hooſs, to e- 
ſtabliſh them againſt winds, and deſtroy Earwigs. | 
_The Layers will (ina month or ſix weeks) ſtrike root, being planted in a light loamy earth, 
mix'd with excellent rotten ſoil and ſifted : plant fix, or eight in a pot to fave room in Winter - 
keep them well from roo much Rains; = water them in drouth, ' ſparing the leaves: 'If nr 
provetoo wet, lay your pots fide-long ; but ſhade thoſe which blow the afternoon * Sun; 
as In the former Month. : 
Yer alſo you may lay Myrtils, Laurels, and other curious Greens. | 
_ Water young planted Shrubs and Layers, &c. as Orange-Trees, Myrtles, Granads, Amomun eſpe- 
cially,* which ſhrub you tan hardly refreſh roo often, and ir requires abundant compoſt 3 as do 
Ikewiſe both the Myrtleand*Granad-Treesztherefore — rrim thelr Roots,or change * xyre, that the 
their Earth, apply the richeſt ſo! (fo ir be ſweet, and well co = you canto them, &%c. Granade flow- 
Clip Box, &c. 1n Parterres, Knots, and Compartiments, if need be, and that ir grow out of order; gy; beft in bar- 
do it after Rain. : . . rm Earth. 
Graff by Approach, 1narch, or Inoculate Faſmines, Oranges,(ſee Auguſt) and other your choiceſt 
Shrubs. 
Take up your early autumnal Cyclamen, Tulips, and Bulbs (if you will Remove them, &>c.) 
before mention'd 3 Tranſplanting them immediately, br a Month after if you pleaſe, and then ; 
cutting off, and trimming the fibres, ſpread them to Air in ſome dry place. 
Gather Tvlip-ſeed, if you pleaſe : but ler it he 1n the pods. | 
Gather now alſo your early Cyclamcn-ſeed, and ſow 1t preſently in Pots. | 
Remove ſeeling Crocus's fow'd in September conſtantly at this Seaſon, placing them at wider 
intervals, till they begin to bear. | 
Likewiſe you may tabe up fome Anemonies, RanuMius's, Crocus, Crown Imperial, Ptrſcan 
Irzs, Fritillaria, and Colchicums ; but = the three 1M as ſoonas you have taken them up, as 
you did the Cyclamens; or you may ſtay till 4uguft or September ere you rake them up, and re- 
plant Colchicums. | 


Remove now Dens Caninus, &ce : 


M6 Take up your Gladjolus now yearly, the blades being dry, or elſe their 0ff-ſets will poiſori 
e ground. 

Larter end of Fuly, ſzjt your Beds for Off-ſets of Tulips, and all Bulbous Roots ; alſo for Anemo- 
nies, Ranunculus's, Oc. aid will prepare it for re-planting with ſach things as you have read 
in Pots to plunge, or ſet inthe nab2d earth rill the next ſeaſon 3 as Amaranths, Canna Ind. Mz- 
rabile Peruv. Capſicum Int. Naſturtium 1nd. &c. that they may not lie empty and disfurniſh'd. 

You may ſow ſome An:monies, keeping them remperately moiſt. = | ; 

Continue to cut off the withered ſtalks of your lower flowers, &c. and all others, covering 
with earth the bared roots, &c. | 

Now (in the drieſt Seaſon.) with Brine, Pot-aſhes, and Water, or a decoftion of Tabaco refuſe 
water your Gravel-walks, &c. to deſtroy both Worms and Weeds, of which it will care 
for ſome years. 


Flowers 1 Prime, or yet Laſting. 


Maranthus , Aſpbodel, Antirrhinum , Campanula, Clematis, Cyanus, Convoluulus, Sultana, 
Veronica purple and odoriferous , Digitalis, Eryngium Planum, Ind. Phaſeolus, Gera- 
nium triſfte, and Creticum, Gladiolus, Gentiana, Heſperis, Nigella, Hedyſarum, Fraxinella, Lychnis 
. Chalcedon, Facea, white and double, Naſtart. Ind. Millefolium, Musk-roſe, Flos Africans, 
Thlaſpi Creticum, Veronica mag. & parva, Volubilis, Balſam-apple, Holy-boc, Corn-flower, Albe- 
kengs, Lupines, Scorpion-graſs, Caryophyllata omn. gen. Stock- gilly flower, Scabioſa, Mirab. Per : 
Spartum Hiſpan. Monthly-role, Jaſmine, Indian Tuberous Facynth, Limonium, Linaria Cretica, : 
Panſies, Prunella, Delphinium, Phalangium,Periploca Virgin. Flos Paſſionis, Flos Cardinalis, Yucca, 
Oranges, Amomum Plinii, Oleanders red and white, Agnus Caſtus, Arbutus, Olive, Liguftrum; 
Tilia, Kc RTE 
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To be done 
In the Orchard, and Olitory-Garden, 


Noculate now early, if before you began not, and gather your bxd of that 
| year - Let this work be done before you remove the Stocks. | 
' Prune off yet alſo ſuperfluous branches, and ſhoots of this ſecond ſpring z but 
be careful not to expoſe the fr;t, without leaves ſufficient to skreer it from 
the Sun; furniſhing, and nailing up what you will ſpare to cover the defects 
of your Walls..-Continue yet to cleanſe your Fines from exuberant brenches 
thattoo much hinder the Sex. 
Pull up the Suckers. 
Clip Roſes now done bearing. ER 
Sow Radaiſh, eſpecially the black,to prevent running up to ſeed, pale tendey- 
Cabbages, Caully-flowers for Winter-Plazts, Corn-ſallet, Marygolds, Lettuce, Car- 
rots, Parſneps, T urneps, Spinage, Onions, alſo curPd Endive, eAngelica,Scurvy- 
als, &Cc. 
He. now pull up ripe O02: and Garlic, &c. 
- Towards the end ſow Purſlan, Chard beet, Chervile, &C. 
Tranſplant ſuch Lettuce as you will have abide all Winter. 
' Gather your Okeory-ſeeds, and clip, and cut all ſuch Herbs and Plants within 
one handful of the ground before the full. Laſtly, 
Unbina, and releaſe the Buds you inoculated if taken, &c. likewiſe ſtop,and 
prune them. | | 
Now vindemiate, and take your Bees towards the expiration of this 2onth :; 
unleſs you ſee cauſe (by reaſon gf the Weather and Seaſon) to defer it till mid- 
September ; But if your Stocks be-very light and weak, begin the earlier. 
Make your Summer Perry, and Gder, See Diſcourſe of Cider, at the end 


of Pomona. 


Fruits in Prime, and yet laſting. 
Apples. 
TF* He Ladies Longing, the Kirkham Apple, Fohn Apple ; the Seemmp Appl 
y Cuſhjon Apple, Sxicing, AMay-flower, Sheeps ſnout. : y wo 
| | Pears 


Windſor, Sovereign, - Bergamot, Shyper Pear, Red Catherine, King Ca- 


therine, Denny Pear, Pruſia Pear, Summer Poppering, Sngar Pear , Lording 
Pear, &c. | 


Ny Peaches. 


Roman Peach, Man Peach, Quince Peach, Rambouillet, Muk Peach, Grand- 
Carnation, Portugal Peach, Crown Peach, Bourdeaux Peach, Lavar Peach, the 
Peach Des pot, Savoy Malacoton, which laſts till Michaelmas. 

NeCtarines. 


The AMuroy Nectarine, Tawny, Red-Romar, little Green NeCtarine, Cluſter 
Nectarine, Tellow NeCtarine. 


Plums. 


Imperial Blue, White Dates, Yellow Pear-plum, Black Pear-plum, White 
Nutmeg, late Pear-plum, Great Anthony, Turkey Plum, the FanePlum. 


- Octter.Frait 
. Cufer grapes Muſcadine, (,orinths, Cornelians, Mulberries, Figs, Filberts, Me- 
ons, &C. 
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To be done | 
In the Parterre, and Flower-Garden. 


I, T ow (and not till zow, if you ſucceſs) is the juſt Seaſon for the budding of the 0- 
range Tree : Inoculate therefore at the commencement of this Month: To have Buds 

moſt excellent, cur off the head of ſome very old Orange tret, which making large ſhoots, will 

inrnilh the bak pate! orig ways: "i 4 

Now likewiſe take up your bulbozs 1144's} or you may ſow their ſeeds, as alſo thoſe of Larks- 
beel, Candy-tuſts, Columbines, Iron-colgia'd Fox-gloves, Holly-bocks, and ſuch Plants as endure 
Winter, and the approaching Seaſons. , PRIN | 
_ Plant ſome Anemony roots to have Flowers all Winter, if the roots eſcape 5 and take up your 
ſeedlings of laſt year, which now tranſplant for bearing : alſo plant Dens Eaninus, Autumnal 
Crocus, and Colchicums : Note, that Engliſh Saffron may be ſuffered to ſtand for increaſe rothe 
third or fourth year without removing, \ | ; | 

You may now ſow Narciſſus, and Oriental Facynths, and re-plant ſuch as will not do well 
out - the Earth, as ren _—_— Martagon, Dens Caninus, Lillies. 

. Gilly-flowers et pd. . vt cx: 4 | 
oy Fa ec od ce a rhem,and lay them b 5. Lillits, &fc, of which before. 

Gather from co day your Alaternus ſeed as it grows black and ripe, and ſpread it to 
Fweat, and dry before you pat It up 3 therefore move 1t ſometimes with a broom, that the ſeeds 
dog not together, unleſs you will ſeparate it from the Mucilage, for then you muſt a lintle 
bruiſe it wet 3 waſh and dry them in a cloth. , ,, 

. . Water well your Balſamine ſem. - Rr 4 ("Ae 
| Moſt other Seeds may now likewiſe be gathered from ſhrubs, which you find ripe, 

About mid-Auguff, tranſplant Auricula's, dividing old, and tuſty roots 3 alſo prick out your 
Seedlings : They beſt like a loamy ſand, or light moiſt Earth ; yet rich, and ſhaded : You 

ay likewiſe ſow Auricula. . 

Now, towardsthe latter end, you may ſow Anemony ſeeds, Ranunculus's, &*c. lightly cover'd 
with fie mold in Caſts, ſhaded and frequently refreſs'\4: Alſo Cyclamen, Zacynths, Iris, Hepatica; 
Primroſes,” Fritillaria, Martagon, Fraxinella, Tulzps, &c. but with patience for ſome of = 5 
becauſe they flower not ill three, four, five, ſix, and ſeven years ,« eſpecially the Tulips 3 
therefore diſturb not their beds,burt hand weed them, and let them be under ſome warm place, 
we yet, till the heats are paſt, leſt theſzeds dry 3 only the Hepatica's, and Primroſes may 

ſow'd in ſome leſs expos'd Beds. 5 © T7 Ol 

Now, about Bartholomew-tile, 1s the only ſecure-ſeaſon for removing, andVaying your perennial 
Greens z Oranges, Lemmons, Myrtils, Phillyreas, Oltanders, Pew Arbutus, and other rare 
Shrubs, as Pomegranads, Monthly Roſes, and whatever is moſt obnoxious to froſts ; raking the 
ſhoots, and branches of the paſt Spring, and peeging them down in very rich earth and ſo! per- 
feQly conſum'd,watering them upon all occafions during the Summer z and by.this time twelve 
month they will be ready to remove, Tranſplanted in fit earth, ſet in the ſhade, and kept mode- 
rately mozft, not over wet, leſt the r young fibres ror ; after three weeks ſer them in ſome more 
airy , but not in the Sun, till fifteen days more ; Yide our Obſervations in April, and 
May, For the reſt of theſe choice Diretions. "4 | + 


» 
Pi 


Flowers in Prime, ot yet laſting. 


| Maranthus, 4nagallis Luſitanica, Aſter Atticus, Blattariag Spanj ' Bulls, Belvedere, Catiide 


ZN tions; Campanula, Clematis, Cyclamen Vernum, Datura Turcica, Eliothryſon,. Eryngium pla- 
um & Amethbyſtinum, Geranium Creticum, and Trifte, Yellow Stocks, Hieracion minus Alpeſtre; 
Tuberoſe Hyacinth, Limonium, Linaria Cretica; Lychnis, Mirabile Peruvian. Yellow Mzlleſol. 
Naſturt. Ind. Yellow mountain Hearts-eaſe, Maracoc, Afticanus flos, Convoluulus's, Scabious, Aſ> 
phodils, Delphinium, Lupines, Colchicum, Leucoon, Autumna{ Hyacenth, Holly-bor, Star-wort, He- 
liotrop, French Mary-gld, Daiſies, Grranzum notte olens, Conimon Panſies, Larks-heels of all co- 
lours, Nigellz, Helleborus, Balſamin. fem. Lobells Catch-fly, Thlaſpi Creticum, Roſimary, Musk- 
Roſe, Monthly Roſe, Oleanders, Spaniſh Faſmine, Yellow rudian Faſmine, Myrtils, Oranges, Pome- 
granads double, and fingle flowers, Shrub Spirea, Agaus Caſtus, the Virginian Martagon, Mal- 
va arboreſcens, 8c. DS | 
2 


—_— 
- 
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To be done 
' In the Orchard, and OltorysGarden. 


— a now (if ripe) your Wieter Fruits, as Apples, Pears, 


Plums, ec. to proven their fe aling by the great Winds : - Al- 
lo. gather your .Wim, Lf, from day today : dot this work in dry 
weather. 


| Releaſe Inoculated Buds, or ſooner, if they inch. 
Sow Lettuce, Radiſh, Spinage, Parſneps, Skjrrets, &C. Caully- 
flowers, Cabbages, Onions, &c. Scury FEE Avniſceds, &c. 
Now may you Tras ſplant moſt ſorts of FE ory or Phyſical 
Plants, ec. 
Alſo Artichocks,and A ſpars #s-roots, See Diſc. of Earth,p.322. 
Sow alſo Winter-Herbs and Roots, and plant Straw-berries out 


of the Woods. 
Towards the exd, Earth: ; up your Winter plants, and SaBad 


berbs ; and plant forth your CaxlPy-flowers, and Cabbages which 
were ſown in Auguſt. Prepare Compoſt, fee Fannary: To trench 
and prepare earth, ſee Diſc. 'of Earth, p. 299. 

No longer now defer the 2aking of your Bees, ſtraitning the 
entravche of ſuch Hives as you leave to a _—_ age,and continue 
ſtil your hoſtility againſt Faſps, and L other robbing 1»ſe@s. 

: Chorale continues. | 


| Fruits in Prime, or yet Ns 


Apples. 
He Bele-bowne, the Yr og Summer Pearmair, Lordings+ 
apple,Pear-opple, —— Hf S006. 6 r#bb'd, Bloody- 
Pipin, Harvey, Violet-opple, &c. 
Pears. 

Hemdens Bergamot (firlt ripe) Summer Bow Chreſtien, Nerwdeb, 
Black Worceſter, (baking) Greew-fleld, Orange, Bergamot, the 
2xeen hedg-pear, Lewes-pear (to excellent) Frith-pear, Arnun- 
del-year, (alſoto bake) Brunſwick-pear, Winter Poppering, Bings- 
peer, (baking) Diego, Emperonri-pear, Bluſter-pear, Meſfire Jean, 
Rowling-pear, Balſom Fen, B Bezy d Hery, 

Es, Ec. © 

Meltcoton, and ſome ten, if the year prove backwards, Al- 
monds, &Cc. 

Purnces. - | 
' Lattle Blae-grape, Rogan, Frontiniac, Parſley, great 
Blue-grape, the Verjuice-grape excellent for ſauce, &c. 

Berberries, &C. 
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To be done 


In the Parterre, and Flower- Garden. 


Pu ſome of all the ſorts of Anemonies in good, rich nine earth, eſpecially the Latifol. 
after the firſt Razns, if you will have flowers very forwards; bur it is ſurer to attend till 
« Offober,or the Month after _—_—_—_— moiſture ofthe Autumnal ſeaſons give you cauſe to repent. 
"= the moſt proper ſcaſog 10 ſow. Awioulafecds, ferting the Caſes in the Sur till April : 
's ” 
Begin now alſo toplant ſome Twlbps, unleſs you will ſtay till the later end of Ofober, to pre- 
vent all hazard of ep»: hay Bulbs. : Plant Daffodi(s, and Colchicum. 
as Hepatica,Hillebor,Cammoniley 7c. Alſo the Capsllarizs 3 Matracaria, 
. Violets, Primrofes, Or c. may now be tranſplanted ;, as likewiſe Iris-Chalcedon, Cyclamen, 8c. 
Now yau may atfo continue to Yow Alateraus, Philhrea, (or you may forbear fill the Spring) 
| Is, Crown Imperial, Martagon, Tullps, Delphinium, Nigella, Candy-tuſts, Poppy 3 and geacrally 
all the g_ which are not impair'd by the Froſts. - - 
70 "Sow Prirhvoſes likewiſe : Remove ſeedling Digitalss, and plant cheffips of Lychnis at che be- 


' Pnminy, 

Your Tuberoſis will not endure the wet of this Seaſon,. therefore ſer the Pots into aur cen: 
ſerve, and keep them very dry ; Itis beſt to take them out of the Pots, about che mng 
6 —_— either to tham bn Ary Favdyr xe wrap mom up in Papers, and fo 


ſets-06-19 XXX. 


A freprenh 
a er Jon 609 rake off Gilyflower-lajers nh and, nd pl chew opt or bor- 


Crocus will be now rais'd of Seeds. 


* Prune Pines, and. Firrs alltfle after this &4x3nox, If you omitred it im March (which is much 


rhe betrer ſeaſon) Vide March. 
Abgur Michaelmas, (ſooner, or wy R as the Sahg d dire&s 8)he weather fair, and by no means 


e _ cetire _ cheice Greens, and rareft Plants (hcing y) as Oranges, Lemmons, Mdian,and 
Wo 'f tends, Oleandtrs, Barbs Jonny Pale tnſus Lunates, ___ tricoceos, Ciftus 
don Cluſii, ; wwe Aloes; Seduw't, ogy oe ay 3 ordering thetn with freſh mold, 
— TS In May and Faly Jah kin a aw a of enie ws ſt exhauſted earth, .and 
- fihrring ap the rel, fill the Caſes wi and well conſi to wath in, and nouriſh 


the Roots 6s during Winter; bar as al the doors pray windnw: open, a d giving them 
08 Air, (6 the nds. be not. ep and high nor weather foggy 3 do thus till the cold being 
" Mare ne advertiſe you to : oioag alrogether : Myrtils will endure abroad near a 


. Itatb 
\. The co! now advancing, ſer ſuch Plants as will not endure the Houſe, into the earth ;, rhe 
Pots two or three inches lower than. the ſurface of ſome bed undera Soathern expoſure: Then 
coy them with cloatd'd them firſt with (weer,and weert,and dry Adoſs'3 but upon dll warm, 
and benign emiſſcons of the Sun, and ſweet ſhowers, giving them air, by taking off all thar £0- 
vers them : Thus you ſhall preſerve your coſtly, and erecous Marum-Syriacun, Ciftus's, Gera- 
nium notte olens, Flos Cardinalis,Maracocs, ſeeding Arbutus's (avery hardy Plant when greater) 
.choiceſt Kanunculas's and enemanies, Aracis Egypt. &c, Thus a till April. Se- 

( crets not till now divulg'd. 

Note, That Cats will eat, and deſtroy your MarumoSyriacuy if they can come at it, there- 


foreguard itwith a Furs, or Holly-branch. 


Flowers in Prime, Or yo Laſting. 


Maranthus witdlr, and orhers 3 Anagallis of Portugal, Antirrbinum, African flo. 4q0- 
mum Plinit, Aſter Atticus 3 Belpedere, Bellis, Campanuld's, Colchicum, Autumnal Cyclamen, 
Clematis, Chryſanthemum anguſtifol. Eupatoraum,of Canada, Su flower, Stock-gil. flo. Geranium 
Creticum, and nodte olens, Gentianella annual, Hieracion minus Alpefire, Tuberos Indian Facynth, 
- Yinarie Cretica, Lychnis Conſtant. ſingle and double ; 3 Limonium, indian Lilly, Narczſſ. Pomum 
- Auruwns, and Amoris, & 8pindums Ind. Marvel of Pery, Millefolium yellow, Moly Monſþelen/. 
Naſticrt5;ow Indicums Perſian autmnndl Narciſſus, Virgguian Phalangium, Indian Phaſeolns, Scarlet 
"B»ans, Convoluuſus diverſ, gen. Candy-taſts, Veronica, purple Yolubilis, Aſphodil, Crocys,. or Eng- 
liſh Saffron, Garnſey Lilly, of Narciſſus of Japan, Poppy of all colotrs, ſingle, and double, Malva 
arboreſcens, Indian Pinks, Athiopic Apples, Capfitum tud. Gilly-flowers, Paſſion-flowir, Dature 
* double and ſmgle, Portugal Ranunculxs's, Spaniſh Faſmine, yellow Virginian Zaſmine, Rhododsn- 
dron white and red, Oranges, Myrtils, Balanſtia, Musk-Roſe, and Monthly-Roſe, &. 


* Autumnal er ol] owers, and arr to ſtakes, to prevent ſudden Guſts which 
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| OCTOBER ; 


Hath days 


riſes-06Þ. 36m 
MW | 
XXX1. 


Flong 10h45% 
ſets-05Þ-24." 


To be done 
In the Orchard, and Olitory-Garden. 


= Rexch Grounds for Orcharding, and the Kitchin-Gardern,tolic 
for a Winter mellowing, See Diſconrſe of Earth, p. 298.8&c. 
Plant dry Trees (i.) Fruit. of all ſorts, Standard, Mural, or 
Shrubs which loſe their leaf 3 and that ſo ſoon as it fas + but be 
ſure you chuſe no Trees for the Wall of above two years Graffing at 
the moſt, ſound and ſmooth. See Diſc.. of Earth, p. 321. and Po- 
21014, C. 6. | A B9 
Now is the time for Ablaqueation, and laying bare the Roots of 
old «thriving, or over ba#s-blocenitg trees. Stir up zew planted 
grounds as direfted in March. | 
| Moon now decreaſenrg, gather Winter-fruit that remains, weather _ 
dry ; take heed of bruiſing, lay them up clean leſt they t4int 5. Ent 
and prune Roſes yearly,reducing them to a Standard not over tall : 
to prevent brxiſing by wind-fall, lay ſome firaw under the Trees. 
Plant, and Plaſh ©xick- ſets. | | 
Remove Greffs after the ſecond year, unlefs Dwarfs, which 
you may let ſtand till the third. 
| Save, and ſow all ſtory, and hard kernels and :ſceds ; ſuch as 
black Cherry, MoreDos, black Heart, all good; Pear-plum, Peach, 
. Almond-ſtones, &-c. Allo Nuts, Haws, Aſhen, Sycomor, and Ma- 
. ple keys; Acorns, Beech-maſt, Apple, Pear, and Crab kernels, for 
- 8tocks; or you may defer it till thenext Aorth towards the latter 
end, keeping them dry, and free from muſtineſs 3 remembring to 
cover the beds with 1:#tier: See direCtions in Sylva; for Foreft- 
Trees, Pomona, Cap. I. ES | 
You may'yet ſow Genoa Lettuce which will laſt all the inter, 
Reddiſh, eb-c. 4 | 
' - Make Winter C3der, and Perry. 4 
Towards the later end plant Abricots, Cherries, Plums, Vines, 
Winter-pears, & c. ; 


Fruits 1n Prime, or yet laſting. 


| Apples. -- 
EBPe-et-Bonne, William, Cofbard, Lording, Parſley-apples, Pear- 
main, Pear-apple, Honey-meal, Apis, &c. 
. Pears 


cars. 

' The Caw-pear, (baking) Green-butter-pear, Thorn-pear, Clove- 
pear, Rouſſel-pear,Lombart-pear, Ruſſet-pear,S affron-pear,and ſome 
of the former Month, Violet-pear, Petworth-pear otherwiſe call'd 
the Winter Windſor. ; | 

Bullis, and divers of the September ' Plums and Grapes, Piner, 
Arbxtns, &c. 


KALENDARIUM HORTANSEA. 


m 
riſes06-Þ. 36m Ha th Da 
Sun ! OCTOBER _ gong _ 
ſets- 05--24. 
To be done 


In the Parterre, = Wl 


NT your HyacintBus Cubero IG PAY IG te wet, mult be 
-A Into. the houſe, : and. preſeryed. \Yery, &y Ml, 4prvt. See 
Feptery Eee" * ; | 
/Continite- Jorping whdytidia in pine it Ou leaſe: Like- | 
wile Cyprefmaybe ſown, but takeheed ofthe Froſt, '5 or far- "Mi 
bear the clipping of them: vide March Allo,  . bl: 
OTYon may Plant ſore Anemonies, cally the Ti enuifolia by wi 
Ranucnlius's, in freſh fandiſh earth 5 taken from \ under the? f | 
but lay richer ould at the bottoms of the bed, which the gee e- it 
. may reach; 'but not touch the 'main roots, which are! tq be cove ; =o 
with the nature earth tw inches degp deep © ſoon. EY. 2P | 


cure them with #:7+;> or dry FPG E- the windy pdf” roftt 
giving them azr in all, begun interval ls, If, le oncea day. 
"Plant alſo Karnnciulus s.of Tripoly, Pere * Cracyp's, Bec. > Ret 
tnove ſeedling H9ly-boes, or others. | | 
*Plzut now Four choice Tulips, &c. ch you feated to iaterre 
at the beginning of Seprember; they will be more ſecure, and for- 
ward enough : but plant them 1n »atural earth pr nah ipoper- 
iſhed with very fine Jand; £l& they will foon loſt their varzegati- 1 
ons , ſomembre rich e: rt þ nay lie at, the hottom, hn reach of HR 
the fibre? (is ib&ve:* Now. have a. care yaur., Carnation: catch not ti 
—too much wet ; therefote (tire them to covert, HAY they may 'F 
be kept from the 74iz, not the air, or lay them on the ſides; trim- | 
ming them with frefþ mold. d.4 
All forts of Bulbous roots may now alſo be ſafely hrwtads like- | 
wiſe Iris's, &6.-Sce Diſe. of Earth, P+ 323». 324+ Proper mold for I 
Flowers. © 7 it 
You may yet ſow want and Phillyrea ſeeds: It will nowbe 
good to Beat, Roll, and Mow Carpet-walks, and Cammomile; for 
_ now the ground 1 1s ſupple, and it will ever: all invghalbaies : - . Fiſh 
your laſt Weeding, &c.., 
" Sweep, and cleanſe yohr Walks, and'all other places from . Au- 
tumnal leaves fallen, leſt the Worms draw them into their holes, 
and foul your Gardens, ec. . 
Flowers in Prime, - or yet laſtmg.. 
Maranthus tricolor, &c. Aſter Atticus, Ammonium, Antirrhi- 
A num, Colchicum, Saffron, Cyclamen," Clemetis, Heliotrops, 
Stock:gilly-flo. Geranium triſte,Ind. Tyberoſe Jacyuth,Limonium, 
Lychnis white and double, Pomnnm Amoris and Athiop. Marvel of 
Peru, Millefol. Iutenm, Autumnal Narciff. Panſies, Aleppo Narciſſ. 
Spherical Narciſſ. Naſturt.Perſicum, Gilly flo. Virgin. Phalangium, 
Piloſella, Violets,Veronica, Arbutus,Spun. Faſmine,and yellow Izd. 
Jaſmine,Monthly Roſe, Oranges, Myrtils, Balanſs. or Pomegranade. 


KALENDARIUM HOR TENSE. 


7 
Hath days 


| NOVEMBER ; | Yongotngzs 


XXX, 


riſes-078. 34." 
Sun] | 


ſets-04--26 
To be done 


In the Orchard, and Olitory-Garden. - 


oo Compoſt out of your Meloxn-ground, or turn, and avin- 
gle it with the eerth, and lay it in Ridges ready for the 
Spring; Alſo trench, and fit grounds for Artichocks, ec. See 
Diſc. of Earth, p. 322. | > < 
Continue your Setting, and Tranſplanting of Trees 5 lole no 
time, hard Froſt come on apace: See Diſc. of Earth, p. 323. Yet 
you may lay bare old roots. | | | 
Plant young Trees, Stazdards, or Mnral. See Diſc. of Earth, 
» 321, 323.. ad | : 
P - your Nur ſery with 8bocks to graff on the following 


Sow, and ſet early Beaxs, and Peaſe till Shrove-tide ;, and pow 
lay up in your Ce/ars for ſpending,andfor Seed, to be tran ſplant- 
ed at Springs Carrots, Parſneps, Turneps, Eabbager, Caully-flow- 
ers, Oc. | 

Cut off the tops of 4ſparagey, and cover it with lowg-dung, or 
make Beds to plant in Spring, &*c. | 
| _ in a dry day, gather your laſt Orchard-fruits. | 
Take up your Potatoes for Winter mm gg will enough 
remain for ftock, though never ſo cxattly gather'd. 


Fruits in Prime, or yet laſtmg. 


Apples. 
- fe Bele-bonne, the William, Summer Pearmain, Lording» 


apple, Pear-apple, Cardinal, Winter Cheſſ-xnt, Short-ſtart, 
ſome others of the former #wo laſt Months, ec. 


Pears. 


Meſſire Jean, Lord-pear, long Bergamot, Wardes (to bake ) 
Burnt-Cat, Sugar-pear, _—_— Tce-pear, Dove-pear, Deadmans- 
pear, Winter Bergamot, Bell-year, &þc. 

Arbutns, Bulls, Medlars, Services. 


KALEND ARIMM HORTENSE: 


7 
riſes-07Þ. 34" Re | Hath days 
Sun) ?NOVEMBER | | Nongos _ 
ſets-04--26 | 6 2 XXX. - 
To be done 


In the Parterre, and Flower-Garden. 


Ow Auricula ſceds thus; prepare very rith earth, more than half dung, 
upon that /ift ſome very light ſandy mold, and the earth gotten out of old 
hollow W:low-trees ;_ and then ſow: 1et your. Caſes or Pans in the Suz till 

March, or April. | 

i Cover, your peeping Ranurncnulys's, cc, And ſeethe Advice in March, for 

Ever-green Seealings;, eſpecially, if long Snows, and bitter winds be feared. 

- Now is your beſt ſeaſor (the weather opes) to plant your faireſt Talps in 
; Places of ſhelter,'and under Eſpaliers; but let not your tarth be too rich'; wide 
; Oftober. Tranſplant ordinary Faſmine, ce. * 

' Aboutthe male of this Ifonth (or ſooner, if weather require) quite encloſe 
your tender Plants, and perennial Greens, Shrubs, &c. in your Conſervatory, 

{ecluding all entrance of co/d, and eſpecially ſharp winds; and if the Plants 

become exceeding dry, and that it do not aftually freeze, refreſh them ſpa- 

ringly with qualified water, (i.) mingled with a little Sheeps, or Cow-dwng : If 

the ſeaſon proye exceeding piercing(which you may know by the freezzyg of a 

iſh of water, '0t:moiſtned Coach, ſer for that purpoſe in your Greenhouſe) 

kindle ſome Oparcoals, and when they have done ſmoaking, put them in a 

hole ſunk a little into the floor about the middle of it :.This is the ſafeſt Srove : 

Atall other times,. when the air is warm'd by the beams of a fine day, and 

that the Sun darts full upon the houſe, without the leaſt wind ſtirring, ſhew 

them the light through the glaſs windows, but encloſe them again before the 

Sun be gone off: Note, That you mult nevet give your eHloes, or Sedums 
one drop of water during the whole Wixter : And indeed, you can hardly be 

too ſparing of Water to your hous'dplants; the not obſerving of this,deſtroys 

mote Plants than all the rudeneſles of the Seaſoz +. To know when they want 
refreſhing, conſider the leaves ; If they ſhrivel and.fold up, give them drink ; 
if pale, and whitsſh, they have already too much ;, and the defeCt is at the 
roots, Which are in peril of rotting ; and »ore this for a rule, that you are not 
much to regard the ſurface mold, tor that will often be duſ#, when the earth 
about the roots is moſt enongh : ſearch it therefore with your hand, and as 
you find occaſion, govern the water; for on this ſecret of ſeaſonably refreſh- 
img, conſiſts the health and life of your choiceſt hons'd curioſities. It your 
Aloes grow manifeſtly too dry, expoſe it a while to the air, when clear, *twill 
immediately recover them z but give them not a drop of water how dry ſo- 
ever their pots be. | | 

Houſe your choiceſt Carnations, or rather ſet them under a Pent-houſe a- 
gainſt a South-wall,ſo as a (overing being thrown over them to preſerve them 
in extremity of weather, they may yet enjoy the freer ajratall other times. 

Prepare alſo Mattraſſes, Boxes, Caſes, Pots, &c. for ſhelter to your tender 
Plants and Scedlings newly ſown, if the weather prove very bitter. 

Plant Roſes, Althea frutex, Lilac, Syringas, Cytiſus, Peomes,&c. 

Plant alfo Fibrous roots, ſpecified in the precedent Month. 

Sow alſo ftony ſeeds mentioned in Oftober, |, | 

Plant all Foreſt-rrees for Walks, Avenues, and Groves. See Sylva. 

Sweep and cleanſe your Garden-walks, and all other places, from Azuatnal 


leaves, the laſt time. : ; : 
, Flowers in Prime, or yet laſting. 


. A Nemnionies, Meadow Saffron, Antirrhinum, Stock: gilly-flo. Bellis, Chas atiz, 


Panſies, ſome Carnations, double Yiolers, Yetonica, Spaniſh and Indian 


Jaſmine, Myrtils, Musk Roſe, GC. $a 
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- NF |; 

| + riſes-08Þ- 10 2. poet ——_—_. 

Sun? ; DECEMBER Plongorh do 
ſets-03--50 £ LID XXX1. 

1439) 43; | 


* Yo be dane; 7 
In the Orchard, and Olitory-Garden. 


Rane, and Nail Wal-fruit, (which yet you may defer a Month 
or two longer) and Standard-trees. ; 

You may now plant Vines, &c. See Diſc. of Earth, p. 322. 

Alſo Stocks for Graffing, &c. | 

Sow as yet, Pomace of Cider-preſſings to raiſe Nurſeries 3 and 
ſet all ſorts of Kerwzels, Stores, Ec. : 

Sow for early ' Beans, and Peaſe, but take heed of the Froſts 3 
therefore ſureſt to defer it till after Chriſtmas, unleſs the Winter 
promiſe very moderate. 

All this 2foth you may continue to Trench Ground, and dung 
it, to be ready for Bordares, or the planting of Frxit-trees, ehc. 
Sce the Note in Fanuary. - | 

Either late in this Month, or in Farxary, prune, and cut off all 
your Yine ſhoots to the very root, fave one, or two of the ſtouteſt, 
to be left with three, or four eyes of young wood - This, for the 
Vineyard. | = 

Now feed your weak Stocks. 

Twrr, and refreſh your Autumnal Fruit, leſt it taizt, and 0- 
pen the Windows where it lies, in a clear and Serexe day. 


A, 
N. 


Fruits in Prime, and yet laſting. 


| Apples. 
0#ſſeting, Pepin, Leather-coat, Winter Reed, Cheſs-unt-Ap- 
ple, Grezt-belly, the Go-no-further, or Cats-head, with ſome 
of the precedent Month. 

. Pears. 

The 8quib-pear, Spindle-pear, Doyoniere, Virgin, Gaſcogne- 
Bergomot, Scarlet-pear, Stopple-pear, White, red, and French War- 
dens (to bake or roſt) &c. the Dead-mans pear, excellent, ec. 


KALENDARIUM HORTENSE. - f | 
GaÞ 


——_—— EET. — 
Sun) : DECEMBER Hong 07 4on 
ſets-03--50 6d] XXxX1. 


To be done 
| In the Parterre, and Flower-Garden: 


S in Fanuary, continue your hoſtility againſt Yermine. 
A Preſerve from too much Kai and'Froſt, your choiceſt A- 
nemonies, Ranunculws 's, Carnations, &c. | ; 

Be careful now to keep the Doors.and Windows of your Con- 
ſervatories well matted, and guarded from the piercing Air: for 
your Oranges, &*c. are now put to the teſt - Temper the cold 

' with a few Charcoal govern'd as direttedin Novewwber; but never 
accuſtom your Plants to it, unleſs the utmoſt ſeverity of the Sea- 

- ſor require ; therefore, if the place be exquiſitely cloſe, they will 
even thex hardly require it, ec. | 
- Set Bay-berries; &c. dropping ripe. 9" EE: 
- Look to your Foxntein-pipes, and cover them With freſh, and 
warn Littier out of the Stable; a good thickneſs, leſt the froſfts 
crack them 5 remember it in #i#e, and the Advice will Gveyou 
both trouble and charge. 


Flowers in Prime, and yet laſting. 


Nemonies ſome, Perſian, and Common winter Cyclagyer, An- 

tirrhinum, Mezereon, Black HelDebor, Lanruftinus, fingle 

 Primroſes , Stock:gilly-flo. Iris Cluſii , Snow flowers or drops, 
Tucca, Cc. | 


Elit 2 


J2 


KALENDARIUM HORTENSE. 


"Or by ſuch a Kelendar it 15 that a Koyal Garden or Plantation 
þ may be.contrived, according to my Lord Yeralam's deſign, 
pro ſingulis Anni Menſibus, for every Month of the Tear. 

But, becauſe it is in this cold Seaſorr, that our Gard'rer ischiefly 
diligent about preſerving his more #exder, rare, exotic, and coſtly: 
Shrubs, Plants, and Flowers 3 We have thought fit to add the Ca- 
talogue, as it 1s (much after this ſort) coJeFed to our hands, by 
the Learned and-Induſtrious Door: Sharrock (though with ſome 
reformation and improvement ) of all ſuch, as according to their 
different Netares, da-require more, or : leſ7 indulgence: And 


. theſe we have diſtributed likewile, into the three following Claſſes, 


E L CLASSE. 
- Being lex {| p«tient of Cold,'' and 'therefore to be firſt ſer ' 


-.- intothe Conſervatory, or other ways defended. 

| Cacia” Egyptiaca, Aloe American. Amaranthus tricolor, 
A Aſpalathus Cret. Balſamum, Helichryſor, Chamelea tricac- 
bars. Naſfyro ins Indicam, Indian Narciſſus, Ornithbogalon Arab. 
Ind.-Phaſeol. Capſicum Ind. Pomum Athiop. Aureum, Spinoſun, 
Summer 8weet Majoran,'the two Marums Syriac., Kc. DaG@yls, 
Piſtacio's, the great Indian Fig, Lavendula Multif. Cluſ. Ciftus' 
Raguſeus flo. alb. Colutea Odorata Cretica, Narciſſus Tuberoſus, 
Styrax Arbor, &C. 


UW CLASSE 


Enduring the ſecond degree of Cold, and according- 
ly to be ſecur'd in the Conſervatory. 


Momune Plinii, Carob, Chamelea Alpeſtris; Ciſtus Ledon 
/ \ Eluſ. Citron, Vernal Cyclamen, Summer Purple Cyclamen, 


1 x 4 


III. CLASSE. 


KALENDARIUM HORTENSE. 


I. CLASSE. 


Which not periſhing bur in exceſſive Colds, are therefore 


| tobe laſt ſer in; or rather protefted under .Wattraſſes, 
.. and ſleighter Coverings,abroad in the Earth, Caſes, Boxes, 
or Pots, &c. YA" | | 


| A Brotanum mas, fem. Winter Aconite, Adiantum Verum, Bel- 

A lis Hiſpan. Calceolus Marie, Capparis, Cineraria, Cne- 
orum Matthioli, Cytiſus Maranthe, rub. Lunatus, Eryngium pla- 
num totum Cernuleum, Fritillaria mont. Geniſta Hiſpan flo. alb. 
Ponegranads, Oriental Facynth, Bulbows Iris, Lanrels, Cherry 
Lawrel, Lychnis double white, Matricaria double flo. Olives, Pan- 
cration, Papaver ſpinoſiſſ. Maracoc, Roſemary, Siſynrichinm , 
Tarpentine-tree, Tenchrium mas, Tithywmal. Myrtifol. Vetonica 
doub. flo. ſingle Yolets, Serpentaria: trifol. ec. Ornithogalon 
Arab. white and doub. Narciſſus of Conftantinople, late Pine-ap- 
ples, Moly, Perſian Jaſmine, opnntta, or the ſmaller Indian Fig, 
Fmcca, Seſels Athiop. Agnus Caſts, Malva Arboreſcens, Ciſtus 
mas, Sarſaparilla, Cupreſſws, Crithmun marinun, &Cc. 


. Andygto theſe _ ſome others be added; but we conceive 
them aFiciemt, and more than (we fear) ſome exvions, and merce- 
nary Gard urs will thank us for ; but they deſerve not the name 
of that Communicative, and noble Profeſſzon : However, this, as 
a Specimen of our Aﬀetion to the Publick; and in Commiſerati- 
oz of divers honourable, and \Induſtridus 'Perſoxs, whoſe Inclina- 
tion to this zzrmocent Toil, has made them ſpare no Treaſure, or 
Pains for the furniture of their Parterres with variety, the mri ſ- 
carriage whereof being ſometime xniver {at to the Curious, has 
made us the more freely to iz7part both what we have experimen- 
tally learn'd by ourown Obſervations, and from others of undoubt- 
ed Candor and Ingenwity - But of this, we promiſe a more am- 
ple 1Puſtr ation, as 1t concerns the entire Art, together with all its 
Ornaments of Uſe, and Magnificence, as thele endeavours of ours 
ſhall find entertainment, and opportunity contribute to a Deſign, 
which I confeſs I have formerly oblig'd my ſelf to publiſh; but as 
it has been now /ong under my hand, fo daily increaſing in bulk, 
with freſh, and material obſervations, it will require a more accu- 
rate Tranſcript for the Preſs, and better l/eaſure than as yet I can 
obtain to perfect that abſolute work as I think I may without immo- 
deſty term it, compar'd with ay on that ſubje# tothis day Extant. 


Now foraſmuch as there are divers Geztlemer, and Perſons of 


Honour inquifitive after Catalogues of the more choice, and rarer: 
Fruits, I have thought good (ex abundanti ) to annex the follow-- 
ing Tables, as I find them approv'd of 1 the beſt Plantations and 
Ortyards, as well as Authors. 4 

or 
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For thoſe who affe& to. have their Fruit out of France; 


Apples. 


1 Aſſe Poabave blanche hatifoe, Paſſe pomtme CotePee, Calville 


d Eſte, Raiubour blanc, Rambour ronge, Conſinette, Pommie de 
Violette, Pomme de neige, Calleville blanc, Calleville rouge, Pomme 
d" Api&, Renette blanche, Meillienr Renette rouſſe, Renette toute 
grize, petit Courpendu gris, Conrpendu Vermeil, Gros Courpends 
Bedean, Franeatu, Pomme-poire, Chataigner, E>c. 

Pears. : 
wn \þ : Tune. 

Petit Muſcat. D.S. Petit certean d Eſts. D. W. Janet. D. W. 
Pucelle or Palme. | 

Gros Muſcut ordinaire. S. Muſcat a longue queiie. S. Muzelle.S. 
Gros Auſcat, ov, Beliſſime.'S. Muſcat Robert. S. Cuiſſe Madame. 
S. W. Rowſſelet batif. S. W. 

p 4 W-. Angouſt. TIP 

. Orange commune. 8. D. W. Orange Muſquee. S. D. W. Amiral. 
S. D W. Amiral Muſquee. $. D.W. Groſſe Blanquette, or poir de 
Perle, or Cornicapre. S. D. W. Oigonnet. S. D. W. Poire de Prince, 
Poire Royale, Poire 4 denx tetes, all S. D. W. Poire raze. W. D. 
Pin, ou hatif.S.D. W. Poire Curmeſine. S. D. W. Friolet, Moiiille- 
bouche d'Efie, Bon-Chreſtlien d Efie, Franc-Sureau, or Poire de 
Papas, all in $, D. or W. 
| - September, 't | 

Rouſſelet ordinaire, Gros Rouſſelet de Rheims, Jargonele. S.D. 
W. Caillaun Rozart. S. Perfum. $..D. W. P. ſans pepins. P. de 
Sain.S, D. W. | 

| . . OFober. | 

Beure ronge. Bure blanc.-S. D. W. Rozar d'Ingranade. D. W, 
Bergamotte d'Eſte, W. Oignoun Rozar, or Brutte-bonne. W, D. 
Poire d' Angleterre. S.D. W. P. d' Amber-gris. D. W. P. de Vigne. 
S. D. W. Petit Oing-gris, Chat-Brule. S. D.W. 

S's November, 

Meſſire Jean Ordinaire, M. Jean blanc. Bezidberry, Dama- 
dote, Groſſe queiie d Hyver. S. D. W. Bergamotte ordinaire. W. 
Martin ſec. $S.D.W. Bergamotte Muſque or P. de Sicile, D.W. 

. December, to eat Raw. þ 

Micet.. W. Poire Figue. S. D. W. Rouſſelet d'Hyver.' S. D. W. 
Bon-Chreſtien d' Anche Cottels. W. B. Chreſtien rond. B. Chr. 
long. B. Chr. dore ſaus pepin. W. P. de Froment.S. 

| To Bake. 

Fin Or, or Franc-real. $. D. Dame Jeanne. Bon Eveſque, Fox- 
lon. S. D. | 
| | January, to cat Raw. | 

Gratellier or Beure d Hyver. $.D.W. Bergamoite d' Hyver. 0- 
range d' Hyver. $. D. W. all the Box Chreſtiens. | G 

| Go 


KA LEND ARINGH HORTBNVE: 


r (5 "2 F, " WW "ToBake.") * $01! '.3% 14 3VN'75 0G \'3 
"Pore PT S. Rata,  Herhtewe; Angaddbe Kanghiah, 
Gros Certeax. S. 
| Februar to cat Ra 
© Gain hitzin. W. 8t. oy SIE W. Mah FU Woa 1 f. D 
W. -'B, CBreftitn. > vb | | 
G11 4 03 £ 0 Bake.” 1 tom! (3. i 189Þ 
- Ypenee Cel ;S. D-. de Wh Jo thus 4a _ 020 220 
" a W. * Web, to'ea Raw: PO 
Portai Gros Muſcat A Hyver a groſſe queit D. Me | 
Ia 5 rt Cos roſea 
Poire de "WH _ OS 2 om 
April, to eat Raw. 
Bergamotte de Bengs. W. D. Pore #Eftrangabon. W..D. Yir- 
gHkht. W. D. FED en 


''T'6 Bike OY = Sol 

"Dhuetroba Parnaihn, Bouvart or ceſne Gulch S. 
5H May, to eatRayw: . "EE Beg 
Double Flenp\, D W. Foitarabs: W. -" _— = IE Fi 
£3 its Bake: ens ks 5p 
Girole. —C" 
Cherries, DOT 


Ceriſes precoter, C. Hatift, C. 2 fenilte' de ſange, '&rofſe c. 3 
_ conrt queile, C. tardifs 2 tongue queiie. _Cuigue, ng 


 Abricots, , 


'Ploms,'to eat Raw. | 

- Petie Datnas noit a Tours , . Gros Damas 202Y, Petit Dawl 
Blanc, Gros Damas blang, Dateas, Gris Muſque, Dam. violet or? 
dingire, Gros Damas Violet, Damas Perd, Dane. . gris violet, Dams 
gris blanc, Perdrigon blanc. W. Perdrigon violet. W. Briguoles 
Violettes, Groſſe Imperiale, Trip. tardife. De Guillon, d Attilles 
de Gonvar, d Attilles du Mans, Prunes de Naples, or Damas 
gris de Caihatr D.S.” 


#6. Mnſque. . 


- To preſerve. 
: Moyens de Bourgongne, Mirabelle, St. Catherine, pes de Ia 
Roche'Conrboni, Prunes d — de Tonrs, Mirabons tran ho" 
Montmirot, d Ante Faure, Iſle verd. D.S. 

| Peaches. | 

Avant Peſche Blanc, Pavie. Avant P. d' Ttalie. Peſche de Troix 

blanche, P. de Troix jane, # muſquee. P. de Troix double. Al- 
berge. Peſche Magdeleine, Þ. blanche hatifue. Pavie blanc hatif. 
P. Cerize, P. Filevne licte, Brignon Violet, or Muſqu#, Pavie. 
Brig#on jak. Peſche Roya X Groſſes Rouſſanes, Petites Rouſſaner, 
Gros Pavies jaunes, Fc. rouges Perfiquer, Peſches de Pan, or 
' Perſiques rounds, Croſſes Peſches jaunes, P. Bourdes. P. Abrigo- - 
tines, P. olieres, Peſches de Corbiel. P. blanches, & Vermeilles, 
P. de Narbonne, & P. admirables. Pavie admirable. Peſche vio- 


lette tardive, Pavie de Chinon, Brignon violette tardive, Mele- 
| cotons 


— 


—_— — 
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cotows vermeils, Peſche blanc &+ rouge, Pavies blancs tardife, 
eſche tout blanche, P. beſte-rave. Brignon Beſte-rave, Brignon 


\ * 
» 4 4 


"Font norre. 


1 Note,thatSD,W. ſignifies that they may be planted in; Srandgrd, 
Dwarſes, or at the Wall, and theſe are the moſt curious, and 1y- 


the well furniſh'd Plantations 


but of which we have many-amon 


' ſearched ſorts of Fruzt-trees, among to be procur'd about Paris, 


of Gentlemen both nearthe City 0 London, and in the Conntry. 


' Catalogue of Fruit-trees to be had out of the Nurſeries near 
| the City of Londow. £- 


Golden Pepin, Kentiſh P. —_ P. French P. Ruſſet;P. Holland 
P. Kirton P. Carliſle P. Bridgwater: P. Summer pepin, Bloudy pe- 
pin. Summer \ Pearmain Winter Pearmain, Ruſſet  Pearmain, 
Golden Ruſſeting, Green , Ruſſ, Red Ruſſeting. Orange Apple, 
Golden Rennet, Lincoln Renzet, Leather-coat, Jobn Apple, Ma- 
rigold, Harvey, Queen,Paradiſe, Appler 3 Giliflower, Margaret, 
Weſtberry, Golden doncet, Pome-water, Pome Roy, Juniting, Ela- 
ret-wine, Giaut, Famaguſta, Good-bouſewife, Cats-head, ſpicing 
Apples, Violet Angels bit, Lording, Pome Appis, Fig Apple, Creeper, 
Indian Crab, Bel & bon ſummer and winter, Pear Apple. 
| Cider Apples. | > 

Redſirakes ſummer, winter, yellow, red, through firak'd ; Gen- 
net Moyle, white and red Myſt, Fox-whelp, Bromsbury Crab; E- 
leots Apple, Stocken, Bitter Scale, Deans Apple, Pureling, ſum- 
mer and winter Fillets, Onderleaf, Grange Apple, Olive Apple, 
Pruince Apple, Non-ſuch, Peeling, Oken-pin, Greening : Amo 
the Sweetings the Hony-comb, the ſmall Ruſſet ſweet Apple, Cod- 
lings, &c. I | : 
| Pears. | 

Beure dn Roy, Greenfield, Suſan, Windſor, Bergamots, Maud- 
lin, Sugar, Margarite, Madera, $t. Laurence, Cheſil, Royal,Orange, 


* * Katherines, Soveraigne, Denny, Popperings, Pruſſia, Bon-Chreſti- 


ens, Lording, Hamden, Bezi, Painted, Violet, Short-ſtart, Dove, 
Masks, Bing field, Ruſſets, Rouſſelet, Norwich, Amadotte, Wor- 
cefter Pomegranade pear, Edward, Majden-heart, Bloudy, Lewir, 
Stone, Caw, Arundel, Biſhops. The ſeveral Wardens, viz. Engliſp, 
Spaniſh,French, Roman, white, green, and Parkin ſons Warden beſt 
of all : Totheſe add the Diego, Meſſier Jehan, Rowling, Balſam, 
Bluſter, Emperial,Queen-hedge,Frith, Bings, Brun fwic, Thorn, Por- 
tail, Non-ſuch, Clove, Lombart, Ruſſet, Petworth, Saffron, Pound, 
Burnt-Cat, Hundred-pound pear, Lady, Deadmans,Bel,Ice, Virgin, 
Gaſcoigne, 8topple, Scarlet, Doyoniere, Nionier, Spindle, Squib, 
Surrein, Dagobert, Kairville,Double bloſſome, Oaken, Black Wo 

ceſter pear, &cC- s 


For 
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For Perry. 
John Pear, Drake; Lullane, Bosbury, Bareland, Redand Green 
Squaſh, the green Harpary, Mary, Horſe-Pears, &c. 


| | Charries. = | 
Dukes, Lukward, Bleeding-Hearts White, Red, Black, F lan- 
ders, Clufter,white and black Spaniſh, Amber, Black-Orleans,Naples, 
Empliſh, Carnation, Morella, . Morocca, Egriot, Begarreaux,. Por- 
tugal, Cologne, Prince, Kings, Crown, Purple, Ounce, Black , 
Dwarfe Cherries, &c. Th 


Abricots. | 
Male, Algier, Orange, Roman, the Common Abricot. 


| Peaches. | | 

Nutmeg, Savoy, Newington, Troy, Iſabella, Monſieur, Perſtan, 
Belline, Magdalen, Ducen, Donble-bloſſome, Rambonillet, Violet, 
Muſe, ' Roman, Crown, Maw, Carnation, Portugal, Bordeaux, 
Duince, Des-pot, Pavie, Verona, Smyrna, Colerain, Bloody, Or- 
leans, Navar, Morella, Alberges : Ne&arines; the red Roman, 
Tawny, Murroy, Green, Cluſter, White, Painted, Ruſſet, Orbime, 
IWhite paper Ne@arines 3 laſtly Malacottons. 


4# Plutns. 

Primordians, Violet, Amber, Morocco, Damaſine, Myrobalan, 
Abricot, Barbary, Kings, Imperial, Cinamon, Mogol, Tawny, Eli- 
zabeth, Pear-Plums white and black, Ofterly, Muſcle, Prunella, 
Catalonia, Bonnm Magnum, Laurence, Wheaten, Cheſton, Ducen- 
Mother, Bole, diapred, Damaſeco, Marbl'd, Foderingham Plum, 
Pedrigon, Verdock, Gaunt, Peach, Denny, Peaſcod, Turkie, 
Dates, Fane, Prince, Antony, Nutmeg, Damſons, and Bullis: 


Grapes. 
 Parſly, Frontiniacs white and red, Muſcadines, ſmall Black, or 
Cluſfter-grape, Currant, Orleans, Raiſin, Blue, Burſarobe, Burlet, 
Verjuce-grape. 


Figs. 
Scio, Blue, Dwarf, Purple, Tellow. 


—_ Quinces. | 
Portugal apple and pear 2uinces, Engliſh, Barbary, Brunſwic, 
Lions, Spaniſh, &Cc. 


Gooleberries. | 
Early Red, great TeVow, and White, Dutch Gooſeberries, Blue, 
Cryſtalline, Engliſh yellow; Hedge-hog, Green, Rough Gooſe- 
berries. | ; | 
Mmm Corinths. 
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| Cormths. | 
Exgliſh red, white, Dutch-red,great Red, Black, Currans. 


Berberries. 
The great Bar, without Stoner, the ordinary Berb. 


The large Red, and White Gardeu-Ravb. the Wild-Rach. black. 


Mulberries. 
The Black, or Red, the White, Virginian. 


Strawberries. & 
Common Wood-Str. Engliſh Garden, American, Polonian, the 
great White Coped Str. Long-red, the green $trawb. &c. 


Other Fruit. 
Cornelians, Medlar Neapolitras, gn: Dutch Med. the com- 
mon Erglifh Med. and one without ſtones. | | 


Services or Chequers, the Pear 

Wabnuts, the Early-rut : The great donble I'll. the Tender- 
Scull, the Hard ſhell, the Bird-nwi. 

Fillirds or Avellans, the Red, White, the Conflantivopolitar, 
the large Haſel-nut, the long thiw fel d, the great round, Cc. 


EZXXREAT AL 
SThL VA 


Age 7. line 32. read unfermented, are (with a comma) p. 30. l. 16.7.15 near twelve foot. 
l. 25. r. Atinia. þ. 35» l. 44 r. folzage. þ. 44+ l. 8. r. days more. p. 49. l. 233. r, Marden. 
fe $5 b. 4-1. Letation. p. 61. 1. 36. r. and of Yew. p. 66, 1.39. r. unparalle['d. p.6g. 1.48. r. ſu- 
perannuared. p. 97. . 47. r. ſlooped. þ. 86. l. 19. r. Figg. þ. 92-l- 32.7. other parts (fo many 
years advanc'd.) p. 94. /. 20. dele to. p. 97.1. 6. r. reduc'd. p. 107. {. 21.7. in the cold. !. 37. 
r. that honourable. p. 111. /. 14. r. very good. p. 112.1. 38. r- luſtrous. p. 117. L. 7.7. reſiſting 
Fire. p. 126.1. 13. (in the Contents of Cap. 25+) 7. Phillyrea. l. 38. r. uſe of Cork. p. 127. 
L. penult. Xſculus. p. 133+ 1-20. r. in any ſpot. p. 144+1- 16. 7. than ſmall. p. 145.1. r. r. Peonie. 
L 21.r:Tree. p.149. l. 25. dele every. p. 151. l. 37. r. ſeverely. p. 162.1. 13. r. gli tre Caftagne. - 
L. 45. 1. ſpreads. p. 180. l. 22. Comma at Calcules p. 182. l. 5.r. 183, l.31.r. ſipaller end, 23» 
only. f- 183. 1. 14- r. Firſt Column of the Fiſth Table. p. 193. l. 24. r. Months. p. 195. l. 33. 7. 
haply. Lzn. ut. r.detruding, for obtruding. p. 197. 1.25. dele all. p. 200. 1:16. r. finding, p. 201. 
L. 14. Y- gIves. þ. 208. L. ult. r. ſaid here. p. 209. b. 4+ dele mas. l. 35. r. ſecond to that. p. 210. 
L.' 26. Y. are not yet. þ. 213» |. 40. Ys interchange. þ. 21 5. l. TI. 7. Symptome. p. 240. b. 25. 
Amenities. l. 41. r. gentile. p. 253+. 28.7. Umbra. p. 257+. 5. 7. Ingenuous. p. 258. l. 4.7. Su- 
Yius. p. 263 |. 1. r. where it ſeems. p.266. l. 23. r. and Virgil. dele and; þ. 267. l. 24-r. They 
e the day for loſt. p. 269. 1.8. r. Pſeudo-Plautys. p. 270. (in margine) r. Salmaſius. fo 272« 

L. 27. vr. Exemplars. p. 279. l. autepenult. r. Odors, p. 281. firſt Column, r. Phillyrea. 


Philoſ. Diſc. of E AR TH. 
Page 317. line 21. read Mould, paſſim. p. 331+ l. 28. transfer the Interrogation from fall, 
to Ar. 
Kalendar. 


Page 30. |. 9. for promiſe, r. prove moderate. _ . | ; 
Theſe Frailties of the Printer, ſingular for plufal, miſtakes in Exotic Names, Miſinterpun&ati- 
ons, and ſome othes Incongruities, the Civil Reader will cafily Pardon. 


